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The  Annnal  for  1886  Now  Ready. 

The  Set  Now  Consists  op  28  Volumes,  being   16  Vols,   of  the 
original  set  i  Index   Vol.,  and    ii  Annuals. 


'HlO  intlrirail  PVPlnnUliQ  P''^^™^  ^  complete  \new  of  all  human 
ilUI  AlllUlMll  UJldUllulUa  knowledge  as  it  exists  at  the  present  mo> 
raent.  containing  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  accurate  and  practical  infor- 
mation on  e\'er>'  subject.  A  school  district  which  has  the  American 
Cyclopedia  can  claim  to  have  an  excellent  Library  in  all  departmunis  of 
knawUdge. 

minoriPQII  PVPlfnUliliQ  ^  recommended  by  aU  the  leading  liter- 
MulMll  UjlllUllUlUa  ary  men  throughout  the  United  States 
as  the  Great  National  Standard, 

*'l  r»a»kkT  Ike  AiMrlcui  r|rH*pc4ta  MaMtard  AaChMltj  •■  ■■  alMirt  bbItcvmiB 
msec  mt  l«plc*«** 

iKA  c.  ■•nr, 

tecnmrtiw.  An«.  10, 1W7.  State  Sapt-  P«Mlc  iBstnrttoB. 

Sthool  Djstnclii  iig  Iiniiliiti)  Sels  r^r^  T^i 

lishcr^'  prices  by  applying  to  us.  **The  purchase  of  standard  books  of 
reference  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  Libran-  Fund." 


Appleton's  Cyclopedia 

of  American  Biography 

Kdiled  by  James  Grant  Wilson  and  John  Fiske.  Tlia  only  National 
Standard.  Contains  over  20,000  Articles,  giving  full  biographical 
skctclics  of  every  man  and  woman  in  America,  prominent  in  any  rela- 
tion of  life.  Illustrated  with  numerous  steel  plate  engra\nngs  and  vig- 
nettes.  To  Ix;  published  in  six  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  Volumes  i  and 
2  now  ready. 

AGENTS  WANTED  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  above-named 
books,  and  others  in  great  variety. 

r).  .A^i^i^LETOisr  &c  00. 

3  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  C«L 

DORVILIJC  TJBBY,  Manager. 


In  the  editorial  department  of  the  Pacific  Educational  Journal  1 
for  August  is  an  article  on  Teachers'  Institutes,  calling  attention  to  the] 
feet  that  the  law  compels  the  County  Superintendents  to  hold  Institutes, J 
and   also  to  the  fact  that  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  School  Law,  making  it  obligator>^  on  the  County     - 
Superintendent  to  report  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  **  the  names fl 
lof  all  teachers  in  the  county  who  fail  to  attend  regularly  the  sessions  of 
ftlie    Institute;'*  and   drawing  from  these  facts  the  inference  that  the 
Count>-  Institutes  have  not  possessed  sufficient  interest  to  secure  a  gen-. 
eral    attendance  without  compulsion.     The  editor  further  desired  to 
receive  letters  from  teachers  throughout  the  State,  making  such  sug- 
gestions on  tlie  subject  as  might  be  prompted  by  their  ovm  experience, 
The  editorial  referred  to  suggested  the  following  thoughts,  which  were 
read  at  the  Sacramento  County  Institute  held  November  9th,  loth  mv 
nth: 

Without  the  statement  here  made,  the  teachers  of  Sacramento  are 
^^ell  aware  that  our  Institutes  have  been  in  the  past  neither  the  source 
ol  enjo>Tnent  or  inspiration  which  could  be  desired,  and  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  them  a  success.  When  we  consider  the  actual 
cost  of  an  Institute,  including  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  who  attend 
and  the  expense  which  those  from  abroad  are  forced  to  incur  in  coming 
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to  vSacramento,  it  is  qertainly  a  great  mistake  in  our  Legislature  to  com- 
pel <^'ouiity  vSnpejTj^f<^iKrents  to  hold  Institutes,  and  to  compel  the 
teachers  to  atteijd  •ffiem,  unless  there  is  or  may  be  a  corresponding 
f-K.  iiefit. .  K^.C^Woniia  was  the  only  State  in  the  l^nion  in  which  rather- 
in;;s  oT'.ihiS  "kind  were  convened,  or  if  teachers  were  the  only  class  of 
wH-kers  who  meet  in  association,  we  might  think  that  our  law-makers 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Institute  should  be  abolished ;  but 
when  we  are  conversant  with  the  fact  that  associations  of  teachers  are 
fre*|uent  throughout  those  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  cause 
of  education  takes  any  rank  :  and,  when  we  also  consider  the  fact  that 
n'lt  ttin  hers  alone,  but  the  memlx?rs  of  nearly  all  trades  and  professions 
hold  both  National  and  District  Conventions,  deeming  the  success  of 
tlp'ir  various  callings  will  Ix?  enhanced  thereby,  it  seems  strange  that 
w  sliould  be  in  the  least  apathetic  about  our  own  local  gathering;  and 
thai  we  are  so,  shows  that  somewhere  there  is  a  fault  which  should  be 
rniicdied. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  those  avenues  or  vocations  in  life  which 
;ii«-  hirgely  filled  by  women  do  not  take  the  same  dignified  rank  as  those 
followed  alone  by  men.  One  theory  for  this,  that  has  l^een  given,  is. 
III. it  women  enter  any  bread  winning  employment,  not  as  a  life  work 
but  Jis  a  temi)orary  necessity,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  mar- 
ri.^^v  shall  place  her  in  an  independent  position.  However  this  may 
hivr  JM-en  in  the  past,  the  conditions  of  the  present  do  not  support  the 
tJHMi  V.  lor,  it  may  l)e  supposed  that  statistics  will  show  that  the  same 
/,!  II*  Mflv  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  other  localities  as  is  known 
I/.  .  <i  .1  here,  where,  as  has  l)een  facetiously  remarked,  "Few  teachers 
/III  .iii'l  none  resign."  If,  then,  the  profession  is  to  be  the  life  work  of 
lii  III ,  Ml  most  of  those  who  enter  it,  it  l>ecomes  of  the  greatest  moment 
Mi.il  III'  V  should  arm  themselves  for  the  conflict  with  the  best  weapons, 
I,'. Ill  ..III  n  .ive  and  defensive,  that  can  be  found  in  the  arsenals  at  their 
'  'HMiii  iii'l  Nor  will  it  do  to  think  that  sex  will  form  a  bulwark  behind 
'  |.><  h  ..iif  «  :mi  retire,  and  therefore  Ixr  excused  from  taking  any  part  in 
M.<  iMij'i'Jr.  The  time  is  past  when  being  a  woman  is  an  excuse  for 
I..  Ml/  I.'  Iiiiwl  the  times,  and  in  such  v(Kations  as  are  fitted  to  her  talents 
..M'l  ).liv  .1'  .il  stieiigth  she  must  l)e  measured  by  the  side  of  man  or  retire 
Imhii  III'  .Iim^',k1*'-  '^  ^^^^-"^  \y^^\\  almost  entirely  the  case  that  in  the  few 
Im  hiiii'  .  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  in  this  State  the 
,  .  nil'  nil  11  pirMiit  were  allowed  or  compelled  to  do  all  the  work,  while 
kI  ilii  l.nlir  i,  .oine  engageil  in  conversation,  some  did  fancy  work,  a  few 
I'lUtMi'd.  iiihI  nearly  all  retreated  at  the  earliest  opportunity'. 

4  II  duty,  as  far  as  i)ossible,  to  do  something  to  make  the  Insti- 
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tttle  4  success — to  be  active  rather  than  passive  participants  in  the  work 
of  the  daily  sessions?  It  is  certainly  true  that  no  one  who  is  qnalified 
lo  teach  is  incapable  of  adding  in  some  way  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasioTi.  It  seems  to  nie  that  an  Institnle  should  be  a  conference 
meeling,  to  which  all  might  come,  telling  their  experiences,  comparing 
methods,  asking  questions  and  employing  all  the  various  means  by 
which  those  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  strengthen  and  assist  one 
another.  The  younger  teachers,  and  especially  those  teaching  in  coun- 
try districts  where  they  have  no  opportunity  of  comparing  their  work 
with  that  of  others,  need  the  strength  and  inspiration  which  miglU  lhus_ 
be  gfiveii.     They  have  a  right  to  expect  it. 

ll  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  these  persons  from  abroad 
who  are  employed  to  attend  our  Institutes;  but  the  Institutes  are  not 
hdri  simply  that  we  may  enjoy  ourselves^  and  something  besides  this  is 
fiary  to  make  their  work  effective,  and  that  is  the  hearty  co-opera- 
lof  our  own  teachers.  In  reading  the  account  of  an  Institute  held 
in  Marhi  county  in  May  last,  I  noticed  that  of  the  papers  and  subjects 
pi^^nted  for  discussion  more  than  half  of  them  were  preseutetl  by 
ladies.  Why  is  this  not  the  case  here  ?  Has  Marin  county  all  the 
talent?  The  proportion  of  lady  teachers  in  the  count>'  is  certainly  oa 
great  as  ten  to  one,  while  the  part  taken  by  the  lady  teachers  in  the 
public  work  of  our  Institute  is  not  more  than  the  reciprocal  ratios  of  the 
same  numbers. 

Oae  thing  is  certain,  the  Institute  is  a  fixed  fact ;  it  has  come  to  stay. 

and  whether  we  mil  or  no,  so  long  as  we  are  teachers,  we  must  attend 

it,  and  it  will  be  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  just  what 

the  teachers  choose  to  make  it     The  adage  says,  *' One  swallow  does 

not  nuke  a  Summer.*'  neither  does  one  County  Superintendent  make 

w  Institute.     I   have  often   sympathized   with  this  official   when   I 

have  realized  what  he  was  expected  to  accomplish  with  so  little  material 

upoij  which  he  could  depend.     There  is  a  story  related  of  a  minister's 

dieam,  which  seems  very  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.     The  cli*rg>  - 

fflna  dreamed  that  he  and  his  congregation  were  to  propel  a  large 

vthiclc,  he  pulling  in  front  and  they  pushing  in  the  rear.     For  a  while 

I  Chings  progressed  well»  but  finally  the  weight  grew  heavier  and  heavier 

j  until  the  clergyman  could  go  no  further.     Going  to  the  rear  to  inveslT- 

Igale,  he  found  that  part  of  the  congregation  had  decamped  and  the 

latnder  had  got  into  the  carriage  and  gone  to  sleep.     Is  not  this  too 

rgely  what  w^e  have  been  doing?    And  would  it  not  be  a  part  of  hon- 

ty  for  us  to  give  our  own  time  and  attention  just  as  cheerfully  to  the 

rork  of  the  Institute  as  we  would  to  a  session  of  school  ?     Di  fact 
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have  wt'  any  i  i^hl  whatever  to  ^el  an  excuse  from  attending  ary  i:an  of 
ill  vi-^si'yiis  on   any   more   llimsy   pretence  than  would   l>e  ?rc^  y-.tcl  at 

Th*:  r  liaracler  <ir  the  \v«irk  in  which  we  are  engaged  should  mikt  us 
conv  icnlious  and  carelnl.  We  are  working,  not  for  the  prtseri  but 
for  the  futiiie;  every  fuilhfnl  teacher  is  setting  in  motion  fnfr.-^rces 
whirh  are  iM.'r]Krtnal.  'Tis  true  that  we  cannot  see  the  eia-i  ..f  our 
^vork,  ii'f  11. ip  M  liUMiit  lewaid.  hut  we  can  Ik*  certain  that  rht  l^Srir of 
onr  h.in'N  will  he  i^tahli^heil  iipon  ns.  and  that  at  the  gre:.:  har^'tst 
tinir- wln-n  tin- sheaves  are  gathered,  against  the  name  of  her  ^h:  has 
^triv«  II  railhfully  to  iK-rlorm  her  duly  will  l)e  written  the  sentence  She 
hath  ooii-  wlial  sh*-  ronhl."  The  present  is  a  wonderful  epoch  :::  Oie 
worl'l\  lii^toiy.      As  llie  poet  says  : 

"  \Vi-  ;iM-  liviiij^.  wi-  art*  dwclliii); 
In  a  >;iaii<l  ainl  iiwful  liiiu', 
In  an  a^*!-  nn  w^s.'^  tfllin>( 
T«i  In-  living  issiiblinif." 

It  is  an  \v^}?  in  which  all  fonvs,  both  ])hysical  and  intellectual,  moral 
anri  iininorjil  are  moving  forward  with  an  activity  never  so  potential. 
We  aR-  a  jjart  of  the  age,  and  witli  it  must  act. 

The  t'litun-  will  germinate  from  the  seeds  sown  in  the  **now.'*  and 
the  w«>rk  wlii^li  is  dune  i»y  hnmhle  teachers  will  live  long  after  the  great 
material  sli  ik  liips,  hy  whiih  llie  hiiilders  sought  to  immortalize  ihem- 
sehvN,  have  cniinliKd  iiilo  diisl.  Our  work  may  he  like  that  of  the 
cnral  l)uiKkrs,  or  like  thai  ol'  those  who  lay  heneath  the  waters  the 
foundations  of  an  Ivldy-^tone  Lighthouse  or  a  lirooklyn  Bridge.  Our 
nauK's  may  he  unknown,  hut  on  the  foundation  that  we  lay  maj-  be 
huilt  a  superstructure  nf  eharaiter  that  shall  shake  the  world.  Among 
the  youth  which  come  un<ler  our  instruction  are  tlir»se  which  are  to  be 
the  future  tiachers,  autlKMs.  statesmen.  ])hiloso])hers  and  mechanics  of 
the  wnrUl.  \x\.  thesecousiileratious  insjjire  us  to  put  forth  ourlxjst  efforts 
and  i<»  ])ri])are  imrselves  hy  every  meinis  at  our  command  for  the  import- 
ant UMik  in  which  we  are  eiigagerl,  striving  each  year  to  1^  better,  to 
know  mutr  and  to  leach  more  successfully  than  we  did  in  the  past. 
II  u'-  do  ilii^  "the  end  will  crown  the  work.*'  We  shall  then  be  our 
"'^"»  'V'i'-l  »iili«'s.  and  the  que-^tion  which  we  shall  ask  ourselves 
v\ill  ii'.i  1.'  •\\'h;itihe  Principal.  IJoard  of  IMucalion.  Superintendent  or 
Ihi-  pnl.li-  lliMil;  of  us?"  hut  the  vastly  more  important  question, 
"Whd  .!o  \\y  liiiiik  of  (,iir>elves?"  Ilringing  ourst.-lves  l)elore  the 
liil.mi  il  Mi  .  ..M  .rj.-n.-...  whos^-  decrees  are  just,  we  shall  he  happy  in  the 
Ihought.  liial  wh;itev.r  may  hu  the  opinion  of  others,  we  are  sure  that 
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6,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  assumed  our  respousibilitjes  and 
our  duties. 

**  In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

BaUders  wrought  with  greatest  care, 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part. 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 
Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen  ; 
Make  the  place  where  gofls  may  dwell 

Beautiful,  entire  and  clean. 
Else  our  lives  are  incomplete 

Standiug  in  theise  walls  of  time, 
Broken  stairw^ays,  where  the  feet 

Stumble,  as  they  seek  to  climb. 
Build  ti^-day,  tlien,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 
Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky.*' 

— Elizabeth  B.  Purnku^. 


THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM  IN  GIi.4AfMAR  GRADES, 

When  I  ask  myself  the  question:     *' Did  the  credit  system  cause 

lining,  or  did  crammiug  produce  the  credit  system  ?  "  I  am  inclined 

think  that  cramming,  viz. ,  mechanical  teaching  brought  along  the 

jnt  credit  system. 
Look  at  most  of  our  text  books ;  how  many  are  there  without  ready* 
rile  questions?  Was  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  scholars  should 
io\r  how  to  recite  the  correct  answers  to  them  ?  And  was  it  not  the  step 
icxt  in  order  to  rank  scholars  according  to  their  ability  of  answering 
rtly  the  greater  or  smaller  number  ot  questions? 
The  outcome  of  this  method  of  teaching  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
[magnificent  percentages  returned  for  the  classes,  and  the  miserable 
Ircsutts  were  next  attributed  to  the  absence  of  supervision  of  teachers 
{sitid  their  methods.  Supervision  of  teaching  became  a  fact,  but  it  took 
^many  years  before  it  was  discovered  that  school  supervision  was  an  art 
its  own,  far  above  the  ability^  to  make  uniform  sets  of  examination 
ipers. 

In   the  meantime  the  suf>er\ision  in  grammar  grades  was,  in  most 
simply  directed  to  tlie  more  or  less  careful  framing  of  uniform 
lue^tious  at  stated  periods,  and  produced  a  uniform  but  just  as  mechani- 
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in  whitest      HaniJaHTulv  bound  In  ctoth. 

--I.     1'.  .r-        \V(hj|(S*alJ,  26  ct«. 

ItfLiDCR.    With  vAried  c-xerv;ises  In  prtnt»nd  script.    lUiutxaeed.    iJouad 
iiLfe,  L%  ctei.     Introductiou,  20  <^^    Wholesa>lfi,  35  ct«. 
:;lJi  Ri^iillRK*    liitroJuoJiii^  m&ny  now  and  valuable  fc^tur^a   In  •clecUoo  and 
,iil>  tItUHtrukid,  and  bound  in  clotb.    240  pivg«a.    £xcbange,  SO  eta.    Introdtictloni 
'  fa. 

UTII  KR.IUGR.    Full  cf  nuw  and  interesting  matter,  largely  otiulnal,  adaptetl 
or  hcihnil  work.     JUujitrat«d  and  bound  in  cloth.    3S4  pa^vs.     fixcWij^e,  30  cto. 

TH   ICE.IDEII  A^n  »PEAHEK.    A  iKKkk  o(  choice  selections  for  n»dInK,  rcd^ 
niustnUcd  and  bound  in  ctotJi.    4W  pa(fe8.     Exchanj^,  40  cts.     iDtroduciion, 
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Mi.   IIR    €%AilAI€*  ENGLIJIII  BE.4DKK.    Dei<tirnc<l  fnr  study  in  iht»  upper 

Hfei_       „  -  I  ,  4i*ii  In  hi^h  HchoDlfl;,  acadtiuilea  and  Hcminarie«.   Cloth.  (]0&  poises.    £x(;hanye,. 

litt.     tultuiiticiiutt,  fl.Mb.    Wbolcsale.  tl.oe. 

— ^NEW    XHIS    YEAR.(^- — 
car  SUFPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SERIES  OF  READERS, 

IWI^rroim   IHVI^IID  FIKMT  REAPKK.    On  the  aajuo  plan  aa  Swhiton's  Primer  mid  Flnff 
'    '  r  ;  d«>  flowing  hnd  t^^tendlnt,'  the  language  work  o(  that  book.    120  pa^es.  Exchanife,  10  cIh.    [ntro- 


fWIIkTliVA   AOV.4!ICED  KEC^O^tl  READER.    On  th«  plan  of  the  Sooond  Reader,  with  similar 
iCLAfcji  tn  ^"a*  ¥ari«t>.     IJO  pitifuv.     ExeliuMigo,  1&  cte.    Introduction,  20  ote.    Wboleaale,  8&  eta. 
•iai%roA  ii    At>¥AMEII  TIIIRH   READER.     With  extirvitws  in  roadinir  and  langtifti^owork 
jf  th«  Tlilrd  Header.    240  paff<^-     Exchange,  20  cts.    Introduction,  30  eta.    Wholeaale 


Ui\  t\(  Ell   riHRTn   READER.     Ctampueed  Ql'kt  the  Fourth  Reader)  of  imw  • 
I  ,'li  ♦uiulT.al  tor  tbis  jnii>tn-tftnt  grade  of  achool  work-    364  imges,     kxcJjaJUfa, 
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V<'»\V  KKAI»Y  '.    A  biehly  enterLaiain^  and  instnictive  work.  *u:"-^S>  fcr  general 
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pUiiiis,  repeats  and  pictures  to  the  jiin*  the  lesson  which  he  wishes 
them  to  learn,  the  same  as  we  do  to  our  pupils'  lessons  we  wish  learned. 
The  better  teacher  a  lawyer  is  the  more  successful  he  is  and  the  more 
cases  he  wins. 

The  physician  is  also  a  teacher.  His  lessons  are  among  the  most 
imj^ortant.  He  teaches  how  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind;  to 
soothe  the  throbbing  brow,  to  encourage  the  desix>nding  heart.  We 
are  indebted  to  his  instruction  for  that  most  precious  boon  to  mortals 
gr\*en —health.  He,  like  us,  nui.st  win  the  confidence,  respect  and] 
esteem  of  his  pupils  in  order  to  succeed.  The  better  teacher  thephyv 
sician  the  greater  blessing  he  proves  to  the  communit>-  in  which  he: 
lives. 

The  minister  is  also  a  teacher.     He  teaches  the  spiritual  lessons  so^i 
neccssarj'  to  a  complete  education — lessons  of  submission  and  resigna-  .' 
tion  :  lessons  of  consolation  and  sympathy.     In  so  far  as  the  minister 
is  a  good  teacher  in  so  far  does  he  accomplish  his  holy  mis.sion. 

Hut  arc  these  teachers  all  that  are  necessary  in  the  world?     It  seems  , 
to  me  tliere  is  a  vacancy  to  Ix?  filled  :     The  leaching  of  that  not  unim- 
lK>rtant  part  of  our  community,  tliv  ycmng  peoi>k*,  has  yet  to  Ix*  provided 
fur.     Is    there    not  a  call  for  the   professional    tcaclK-r   in    our  public 
schools? 

The  minislLT  has  Ik-ch   taught  by  the  professor  of  theology.     Tlic 
law  student  has  been  lauglit  by  the  old,  ex])erienee(l  lawyer.    And  who 
lia^  more  real,  practical  knowledge,  or  has  been  belter  taught  ])y  meni- 
ber>  ot"  his  own  profe>sion   than  the   i)hysician?     Is  this  not  evidence 
conclusive  that  all  teaching  should  be  done  l>v  ])r()fessionaI  teachers,!* 
it  be  children?     It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  teachers  in  our  public 
schools    who    intend   to  make    teaching  a  vocation,  or  profession,  g^ 
through  a   jireparatory  c(Mirse  of  study  and   i)ractice,  and  the  commoi:* 
judgment  of  the  world  should  demand  it  of  this  ]m>fe.ssion  as  it  doesol 
the   other  professions.     The  Normal  v^cIum)!,  with   its  training  depart- 
ment,   is   to    the    teacher   what    the  law    .school    and    practice    in  th& 
oIIkv  of  the  old  ])raclitioner  at  the   bar  is  to  the   young   lawyer,  what 
the  inediiMl  scIkm)]   and   the  jmictiee   in  the  lio.si)ital  is  to  the  medical 
slutlent.      It  wa.s  this  gre,'it  need  of  prejviratory  training  and  the  neces- 
sil\   th.il  -^rlioo]  teaeliing  be  made  a  ])rofessi()n   that  called  the  attention 
nf  the  i.^iv.ilest  Anieri(\in  educator.  Horace  Mann,  to  the  fact  that  there 
wa^  l.H^U  Miniiportunilie^  f«>r  preparation  that  c<.)nl(l  be  .supplied  only  by 
tlu-  (.^l.iltli-^hnient  of  Normal  ScIkvoIs.     The  first  of  these  in  the  United 
Staler  w.i-^  f<>un(le<l  in  is^g,  an<l  now  we  have  over  one  hundred  in  .suc- 
cessful <»peration. 
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\'  1,  and  we  are  well  a^^,  .  ^>ii  debatable  g^ovmd 

But  when  ii-e  shall  have  digiiitied  our  calling  and  shall  have  con- 

Bciid  the  other  professions  of  our  great  necessit>*  to  them,  by  showing 

ftt  there  is  professional  work  to  be  done  that  comes  not  within  their 

fince.  and  have  made  thetn  feel  the  powder  we  are  able  to  wield 

Ifhout  the  land,  then  will  they  not  only  recognize  us  but  take  us 

ill  fellowship  and  communion.     The  other  professions  have  been 

to  recognize  ours  as  even  a  younger  and  less  important  member  of 

'  family.     It  is  hard  to  convince  them  that  we  are  not  interlopers  or 

iders ;  but  such  is  really  the  case.     Those  who  are  younger  mem- 

.  of  families  know  how  hard  it  is  to  convince  the  older  members 

;Uiey  have  attained  the  responsibility  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

I  members  of  our  profession  are  accused  of  mannerism.     No  doubt 

lean  be  distinguished  by  peculiarities*  the  same  as  can  the  doctor,  the 

bwyer  or  the  minister.     It  is  not  necessar\'  to  see  a  pocket  edition  of 

!Code  of  Civil  Procedure  sticking  out  of  the  coat  of  the  attorney  to 

vme  that  he  is  a  lawyer.     Neither  does  the  doctor  have  to  feel  your 

liic  or  look  at  your  tongue  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind  that  he  is  a 

tijmian.     Kven  the  clergyman  can  be  tlistinguishcd  long  before  you 

I  near  enough  to  notice  the  white  necktie  or  cut  of  his  coat. 

It  is  undesirable  that  the  teacher,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the 
olTOora,  occupying  the  responsible  position  that  he  should  occupy, 
it  of  training,  guiding,  instructing,  botli  by  precept  and  example, 
a  great  degree  moulding  the  future  of  the  young  should  not 
Sthe  deep  impress  of  careful  thought,  intense  feehng,  noble  aspira- 
i,  distinctly  wTitten  on  the  countenance.  But  there  may  be  written 
ngs  we  would  not  like  to  have  read — such  as  impatience,  irritability, 
anny  and  egotism.  Let  us  remark  that  these  make  impressions  not 
) easily  effaced  as  the  former.  Il  is  painful  to  see  these  getting  the 
Qdency.  for  in  the  proportion  that  the  teacher  allows  these  to  gain 
\  ascendency  in  the  same  proportion  is  he  unfit  to  occupy  the  position 
'  teacher,  and  he  thereby  detracts  from  tlie  nobleness  of  the  profession. 
L  ns  not  forget  that  much  is  expected  and  required  of  the  teacher  of 
ly.  It  would  take  less  time  and  few^er  words  to  tell  what  is  not 
aanded  tlian  to  state  what  is  necessar>%  We  will  pass  by  the  multi- 
aoj5  duties  and  briefly  call  attention  to  the  ideal  teacher  and  school. 
iven  is  our  ideal  of  a  perfect  home,  w^here  a  heavenly  Parent  envel- 
us  with  an  infinite  mother's  love.  Home  in  its  perfection  is  a 
litd's  heaven  on  earth.  School  in  its  perfection  should  be  second  only 
home  in  the  affections  of  the  pupil.     The  teacher,  in  his  perfection, 
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should  occupy  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil  second  only  to  the 
parent.  The  heart  of  the  true  teacher  must  be  drawn  ont,  not  to  a  few, 
l>ut  to  all  his  pupils.  In  the  perfect  school  there  must  be  a  common 
interest,  a  common  wel£uie  and  a  spontaneous  fli  -v.  "  s\-mpathy  between 
pupil  and  teacher.  Heart-beat  must  respou  i  :••  .  .t-beat  and  brain- 
throb  to  brain-throb.  He  must  be  able  to  still  iliv  iroubled  waters,  to 
calm  the  agitated  elements  of  the  suffering  he^ri.  and,  if  need  be, 
take  the  place  of  parent,  to  guard  his  pupils'  character  from  the  tongue 
of  slander,  his  name  from  dishonor ;  must  be  the  first  to  encourage  and 
the  last  to  condemn. 

In  our  instruction^let  us  teach  our  pupils  to  find  ''tongues  in  trees, 
books  in  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones  and  God  in  ever>'thing." 
We  have  not  passed  our  time  in  oiu-  work  of  teaching  expecting  to  lean 
to  teach  without  labor,  but  that  our  labor  should  be  made  skillful  and 
not  a  series  of  experiments.  We  are  aware  that  oiu*  labor  will  not 
be  lightened  in  the  future,  for  the  more  experience  we  have  the  more 
will  be  expected  of  us.  Let  this  ner\-e  our  hearts  to  sterner  encounter. 
All  we  ask  is  a  fair  field,  a  reasonable  amount  of  co-operation  of  patrons 
and  school  officers,  the  charitable  judgment  of  our  kindred  professions, 
and,  may  I  add,  the  good  wishes  and  heartfelt  sympathies  of  our  fellow- 
teachers,  good  health,  and  the  blessings  ot  God  upon  otu*  labors. 

Miss  N.  Z.  Woodward. 

HOW    TO    TEACH   ^LAXGUAGEr 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  by  *'  language  teaching'*  we  mean 
that  training  which  shall  result  in  a  ready  and  correct  use  of  language. 
She  must  also  remember  that  language  is  used  in  two  ways  only :  orally 
and  in  writing.  Remembering  that  children  learn  to  talk  by  talking  and 
to  write  by  writing,  she  is  prepared  to  take  the  first  step  in  language 
teaching  intelligently. 

First,  ^ive  the  pupils  something  to  talk  about.  Tell  them  a  good 
story  and  let  them,  in  turn,  tell  it  to  the  class.  One  pupil  can  tell  a 
little  of  it,  and  another  may  then  take  it  up  and  carr>'  it  on  until  a  third 
is  really  to  assist.  In  this  way  half  a  dozen,  and  even  more,  pupils 
may  take  part  in  telling  the  same  stor>'. 

(Jther  stories  can  be  added  from  day  to  day  until  a  sufficient  stock 
has  accumulated  for  ordinary  use.  A  list  of  these  stories  should  be 
written  ui>on][the  blackboard. 

Daily,  or  whenever  the  pupils  are  wear>'  of  any  exercise,  let  the 
teacher  say,  "  Now,  children,  let  us  tell  stories.  We  will  tell  the  story 
about  the  '  monkey.'  '*  Ned,  and  Annie,  and  George  tell  this  story  in 
their  own  simple  language.     "  Now,  who  will  tell  the  story  about  oiu- 
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l^  Carlo  ? '  *     Three  or  four  other  children  take  part  in  this  story. 
so  the  stor>'  goes  on  until  it  is  time  to  resume  tlie  usual  class 

f  The  childiea  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  these  stories  in  their  own 
>rds.  Few  if  any  corrections  should  be  made  until  the  story  has 
BO  fully  told.  Then  the  teacher  asks  if  any  one  has  noticed  a  mistake. 
ich  mistakes  as  have  been  noticed  will  be  commented  upon  by  the 
ELcher,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  *'  take 
{lumd  **  in  the  story- telling  whenever  they  have  a  chance.  The  teacher 
liDuld  remember  that  most  of  the  mistakes  will  disappear  as  the  pupil 
Dmes  accustomed  to  talking. 
These  stories  should  be  Md  and  not  read  to  the  pupils,  in  the  first 
by  the  teacher.  Young  children  are  very  likely  to  catch  the  words 
'the  book,  and  whenever  they  do  so,  the  story-telling,  as  a  language 

on/ is  of  little  value. 

When  the  children  are  old  enough  to  write,  these  stories  can  be  writ- 

IteQ  upon  the  slates.     Thus  they  may  be  traiued  in  the  use  of  ii*n'(icn 

lUnguage.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  express  themselves  in  writing 

rjast  as  they  have  expressed  themselves   in   telling   the   stor>'   orally. 

]  Moreover,  the  teacher  should  neither  talk  herself  nor  allow  anyone  else 

to  lalk»  while  the  writing  is  gfiing  on.     She  may  walk  quietly  among 

I  the  scholars  as  they  write  and  may  take  note  of  such  errors  as  she 

would   like  to  comment  upon  before  the  whole  class,  but  the   pupils 

I  should  have  at  least  ten  minutes  of  uninterrupted  time  for  writing. 

The  work  thus  briefly  outlined  should  be  carried  on  for  four  or  five 
I  years,  the  stories  being  adapted  to  the  ages  or  capacities  of  the  pupils, 
j  If  it  be  true  that  children  learn  to  talk  by  talking,  and  to  write  by 
'^ting,  surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  at  the  end  of  five  years 
[  of  such  training  they  will  express  themselves  both  readily  and  correctly 
a  good  language- — Pracikal  Teacher, 
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'  n  the  beUs  of  heaven  may  ring, 
^n  the  birds  of  heaven  may  sing, 
«1  Uie  wcUs  on  earth  may  spring, 
blithe  wtnd  ou  earth  may  bring 

All  sweet  sound*  together. 
®*ecler  far  dian  all  things  heard, 
^Dd  of  harper,  tone  of  bird. 
j^*H»d  of  woods  at  sundown  stirred 
v^'j"^  waters'  winsome  word, 
Witnlitt  warm,  won  weather. 


One  thing  yet  there  is,  that  none 
Hearing  ere  its  chime  be  done, 
Knows  not  well  the  sweetest  one 
Heanl  of  man  beneath  the  sun, 

Hoped  in  heaven  hereafter; 
Soft  and  strong  and  loud  and  light. 
Very  sound  of  very  light. 
Heard  from  mornfug*s  ro&iest  height, 
When  the  soul  of  all  delight 

Fills  a  child's  clear  laughter, 

— Sw/tt/jUfH^^ 
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FIRST  ANNU4L  MEETING, 

Time  will  allow  but  the  briefest  mention  of  our  First  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Berkeley.  Despite  the  -v^vere  storm  the  attendance  was  large^ 
and  the  interest  manifested'  in  the  Reading  Circle  widespread  and 
genuine.  Prof.  Cook,  PrDr.  Allen,  Superintendent  Hoitt,  Mr.  McChes- 
ney,  Mr.  Towle  and  of^^rs  made  interesting  addresses,  and  reports  were 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  Circle. 

At  the  business  meeting  on  Thursday  the  Board  of  State  Counselors 
for  1888  was  elected  as  follows: 

Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  of  Berkeley ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutton,  of  Santa  Rosa ; 
Mr.  D.  C.  Clark,  of  Santa  Cruz ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark,  of  Los  Angeles ; 
Mr.  M.  Babcock,  of  Sacramento ;  Mrs.  K.  B.  Fisher,  of  Oakland. 

The  Board  organized  by  electing  Mr.  D.  C.  Clark,  President,  and 
Mrs.  Fisher,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  work  of  the  new  year  should  be  **  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  of  Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus.**  Sup^gestions  to  aid  in 
the  study  of  these  books  appear  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journai* 
and  will  be  sent  to  members  on  application.  It  is  desirable  that  Circles 
should  organize  without  delay  and  report  through  their  secretaries  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board. 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  concerning  the  status  of  members 
who  have  but  lately  joined  the  Circle,  and  the  matter  was  decided  as 
follows:  Those  who  came  into  the  Circle  before  April  i,  1887,  will  pay 
full  dues,  fifty  cents,  for  1888.  Those  who  came  in  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  will  pay  thirty-five  cents  for  1888.  Those  who 
joined  during  the  third  quarter  will  pay  twenty-five  cents,  and  all  who 
have  come  in  since  October  i,  will  be  enrolled  as  members  for  1888  by 
paying  fifteen  cents.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  considered  just  and 
satisfactor>',  and  thai  thus  having  caught  up  the  tangled  ends  of  work 
we  shall  be  ready  to  move  on  hereafter  with  uniformity. 

It  only  remains  for  members  of  County  and  Local  Circles  to  organize 
without  delay.  The  Cassell  edition  of  ** Plutarch's  Lives'*  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary.  The  six  lives  to  be  read  will 
cost  thirty  cents.  The  discount  on  the  other  books  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  number  required.  If  five  hundred  pledge  themselves  to  purchase 
a  copy,  the  Odyssey,  which  retails  for  $1.50,  can  be  had  for  $1.  If  a 
less  number  is  required  the  reduction  will  not  be  more  than  20  percent., 
and  probably  less.  Inquiries  have  been  made  by  the  State  Board  only 
on  a  basis  of  500.  The  same  applies  to  '*  Hopkin's  Outline  Study  of 
Man,'*  the  retail  price  of  w^hich  is  $1.75.     The  publishers  will  furnish 
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\  copies  of  this  at  $\  each — purchfusers  to  pay  price  of  transportatioc 
State  Board  holds  its  first  meeting  early  in   Febniar>%  and  it 
important  that  its  membei-s  should  be  prepared  at  that  time  to  decid 
definitely  about  ordering  the  books  from  the  East.     Earnest  workc 
Dm  various  parts  of  the  State  attending  the  association  have  caugl 
le  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion,  and  will  go  to  their  homes  ready  to 
^ood  ser\'ice  in  behalf  of^  the  Reading  Circle.     The  word  is,  Fifteen 
^hundred  members  for  i8S8/* 

All  information  possible  will  be  afforded  by  the  Secretar>%  w*ho  may 
be  addressed  at  926  Myrtle  street,  Oakland. 


OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  PERICLl 
AND  FABIUS  MAXIMUS. 

To  read  Plutarch's  Lives  with  profit,  it  is  necessary,  to  have  at  haoj 
a  Classical  Dictioaary,  a  Dictionary  of  Antiquities^  an  Ancient  Atlas, ; 
History  rf  Greece,  and  a  History  of  Rome, 

UFE  OF  PERICLES. 
I.  Read  the  whole  of  the  Life  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  it. 
IL  Consult  the  History  of  Greece  to  understand  the  status 
Athens  among  the  other  Grecian  States  at  the  time  Pericles  entered 
upon  public  life,  and  to  trace  the  growth  of  its  political  institutions 
and  of  its  political  parties. 

IIL  Read  the  Life  again,  noticing: 

1.  Why  Plutarch  wrote  the  hves  of  great  men.  Is  it  true  that 
•*  though  a  work  may  be  agreeable,  yet  esteem  of  the  author  may  not 
be  the  necessary  consequence?"  See  page  10*  Give  modem  ilk 
tration. 

2.  His  parentage  and  childhood. 

3.  His  education  and  its  effect  on  his  character. 
How^  far  is  the  incident  related  on  page  14  in  accord  with  the  spir 

iitculcated  by  the  Great  Teacher,  in  Matthew  v,  39?  Can  the  conduct 
of  Pericles  on  this  occasion  be  reconciled  with  his  conduct  subsequently 
towards  Cimon,  (see  pages  19-21),  and  with  his  conduct  toward^ 
Thucydides,  (pages  22-28}? 

4.  Entrance  of  Pericles  upon  public  life. 

5.  His  ability  and  methods  as  a  party  leader. 

6.  His  ability  as  a  general,  and  the  several  campaigns  he  engaged  ii 

7.  His  private  and  family  life* 

8.  His  friendships. 

9.  His  influence  in  the  difficulties  that  caused  the  Lacedaemonian: 

flTU-« 

10.  His  methods  of  dealing  with  the  great  questions  arising  durir 
the  war, 

1 1 .  His  family  bereavements  and  his  own  death. 
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IV.  Sketch  his  character  as  a  man,  as  a  statesman,  as  a  general,  and 
as  a  patriot. 

V.  Write  notes  giving  all  the  information  you  can  about : 

I,  Phidias;  2,  Juno;  3,  Argos;  4,  Jupiter;  5,  Anacreon;  6,  Zeno;  6, 
Thucydides;  7,  Cimon;  8,  Pisistratus;  9,  The  Piraeus;  10,  Zeuxis; 
II,  Minerva;  12,  Ephialtes;  13,  Tolmides;  14,  Anaxagoras;  15,  Aspasia; 
16,  Plutarch. 

VI.  Write  essays  on: 

1.  The  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  Athens. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  upon  Spartan  life  and  history. 

3.  The  architectural  splendor  of  Athens  during  the  administration 
of  Pericles. 

4.  Athenian  life  and  customs  at  the  time  of  Pericles. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  Persian  wars  upon  Grecian  history, 

6.  Athenian  sculpture  and  painting. 

UFE  OP  PABIUS  MAXIMTJS. 

I.  Read  the  Life  of  Pabius  Maximus  over  to  get  a  general  idea  of  it 

II.  Read  History  of  Rome  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  its 
government,  the  character  of  its  people,  and  the  extent  of  its  territory 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Punic  wars. 

Get  what  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  Carthage,  its  government,  its  commerce,  the  circumstances 
tiiat  brought  it  into  collision  with  Rome,  how  the  First  Punic  War  was 
ended,  and  Rome's  conduct  towards  Carthage  in  the  troubles  that  over- 
took the  latter  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

III.  Read  the  Life  again,  noticing : 

1 .  Carthaginian  conquests  in  Spain. 

2.  Hannibal's  military  training  and  hereditary  enmity  against  the 
Romans. 

3.  Declaration  of  war. 

4.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the  dictatorship  of  Pabius  Maximus. 

5.  His  dictatorship  and  management  of  the  war. 

6.  Minucius's  joint  dictatorship  with  Pabius  Maximus. 

7.  Resignation  of  the  dictatorship  and  election  of  Consuls,  with 
its  effects  upon  the  war. 

8.  Counsels  of  Pabius  Maximus  in  regard  to  the  method  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war. 

9.  Battle  of  Cannae.  Maximus  again  sent  into  the  field.  His 
generalship. 

10.  Operations  of  Scipio  in  Spain.  His  return  to  Rome.  His  plan 
for  ending  the  war.     Opposition  of  Maximus. 

II.  Scipio's  landing  in  Africa,  and  the  battle  of  Zama. 
12.     Death  and  burial  of  Maximus. 

IV.  Write  notes  on : 

I.  Battles  of  Trebia,  Thrasymene,  Cannae;  2,  Diogenes  the  philoso- 
pher; 3,  Varro;  4,  Delphi;  5,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio;  6,  Epamin- 
ondas. 
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V,  Write  essays  on  : 

1,  The  struggles  of  the  Plebeians  in  Rome  to  gain  polilxal  equali 
with  the  Patricians, 

2,  The  conimercial  supremacy  of  Carthage. 
5.  Roman  customs  and  character  in  the  time  of  Fabius  Maximus. 
4.  Hannibars  generalship. 

VI,  Sketch  the  character  of  Fabius  Maximus  as  a  man,  as  a  states-  \ 
as  a  general,  as  a  patriot. 

VII,  Compare  the  characters  of  Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus, 
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The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Normal  School  took  place  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Dec.  2 2d,  in  the  Assembly  hall  of  the  institution.  The 
preliminary  remarks  of  Principal  Charles  H.  Allen  were  followed  in 
succession  by  a  chorus  from  Mozart  '*  Glory  be  to  God  on  High;'*  a 
prayer  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Minton;  and  **Song  of  the  Triton,"  a  lively  air, 
sung  with  great  spirit  by  the  choir  of  the  school,  which  performed  all 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  on  the  occasion. 

Although  admission  was  exclusively  by  ticket,  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  hall  was  tested  to  the  utmost.  The  sixty  graduates  were  on  the 
platform. 

After  the  "Song  of  the  Triton"  Rev.  H,  Stebbins,  of  San  Francisco, 
delivered  an  address,  the  subject  being  "  The  Two  Grand  Divisions  of 
Human  Nature — Man  and  Woman/* 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  thoughtfulness  and  inquiry  on  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Thomas  Laine  followed  with  an  address  to  the  graduating  class> 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  choir  sang  *"All  Among  the  Barley." 

Diplomas  of  graduation  were  then  presented  to  the  sixty  graduates 
composing  the  class.  The  following  are  their  names  arranged  by 
counties  and  States. 

Santa  Clara — Miss  Ada  S.  Barlow,  Clara  Bennett,  Laura  Bethel,  Lil- 
lian C.  Church,  Jennie  Churchill.  Martha  E.  Cilker,  Lixzie  Davis,  Mat- 
tie  Morrison,  Delia  E.  Sinnott,  Lillian  Williams,  Wilhelmina  Denny, 
Ifary  E.  Healey,  Mamie  C.  Kellv;  Messrs.  B.  A.  Herrington,  Oliver 
Webb,  Henry  C.  Welch. 

San  Francisco— Misses  Virgie  V.  Deal,  May  E.  Kennedy,  Jennie  G. 
Pound,  Helen  E.  Spafford. 

Santa  Cruz — Misses  Mary  E.  Thurwachter,  May  De  Lameter,  Laura 
8.  Keel. 

Alameda — Misses  Lillian  Berger,  Mabel  S,  Clark,  Susie  H.  Har\*ey, 
Gertrude  Steane,  Maggie  L.  Whelan,  Jennie  A,  Ostrom,  Kate  Overaker, 

Sacramento — Miss  Rose  M.  Clark. 
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Humboldt — Miss  Kate  L.  Devlin,  Emily  E.  Galinger,  Margaret 
Henderson. 

Fresno — Miss  Zader  Eley. 

Tulare — Miss  Charlotte  Z.  Gleason,  James  W.  Graham. 

Contra  Costa — Misses  Cecilia  M.  Henry,  Minnie  R.  Joslin,  Lizzie  M. 
lyouks. 

Nevada — Misses  Cora  L.  Angell,  Mamie  A.  Coughlin,  Nellie  B.  Day, 
Hattie  C.  Isbister,  Amelia  E.  Meyer. 

Placer — Miss  S.  Murphy. 

Plumas — Miss  Kate  L.  Mullen. 

Yolo — Miss  Mattie  M.  Phelps. 

Marin — Miss  Agnes  S  to  well. 

Shasta — Miss  Mary  B.  Snell. 

Sierra — Miss  Nina  Cowden. 

Sonoma — Miss  Amanda  Hinshaw. 

San  Joaquin — Miss  Kittie  M.  Sims,  Wilton  M.  Wilton. 

Butte— George  H.  Boke. 

El  Dorado — Miss  Lucy  Plumado. 

Yuba — Miss  Ida  Grey. 

Missouri — Albert  C.  Shumate. 

Michigan— Carter  D.  Elliott. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  Professor  Allen  announced  that 
old  pupils  regularly  promoted  need  not  return  from  their  vacation  until 
Thursday,  Januar>'^  12th,  though  the  session  is  announced  to  open  on 
January  loth,  on  which  date  all  **  conditioned  *  *  pupils,  not  ah-eady 
assigned  to  classes,  are  expected  to  be  on  hand. 

The  Assembly  Hall  was  again  crowded  in  the  evening  to  witness  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  Christmas  Class  of  1887.  After  a  brief  address 
by  the  president  of  the  class,  Miss  Rose  M.  Clark  of  Sacramento,  the 
audience  was  entertained  by  a  series  of  tableaux  illustrating  the  past 
school  life  of  the  class  in  the  Normal  School.  The  entertainment  was 
highly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  At  its  close  greetings  and  adieus  were  the 
order  of  the  hour,  when  they  separated  to  be  school  mates  no  more. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  met  at  San  Jose 
Dec.  2 1  St.  The  following  partial  report  of  their  proceedings  taken  from 
the  San  Jose  Times  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers: 

A  report  for  the  38th  fiscal  year  has  been  made  to  the  Governor 
wherefi-om  it  appears  that  there  was  returned  to  the  State  Treasury  the 
sum  of  $3,318  81,  the  same  not  having  been  expended  from  the  appro- 
priation that  year. 

The  following  are  the  expenditures  for  the  38th  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  as  summed  up  under  the  various  heads : 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  janitor,  $32,774  80;  stationery,  $369  58;  fur- 
niture and  apparatus,  $3,881  97;  fuel  and  gas,  $779  89;  general  sup- 
plies, $310  37;  books  and  periodicals,  $436  33;  repairs  and  improvements, 
$456  12;   miscellaneous,   $844.      Total  for  school    expenses    proper, 

$39,853  09- 

For  the  grounds  there  were  expended  iri  salanes  of  gardeners  and 
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laborers,  $2,969  72;  fuel  for  engine,  $478  35;  tools  and  repairs,  $229  19; 
pipes  and  hose,  $1,020  63;  supplies  and  repairs,  $423  38;  trees 

(seeds,  S79  55.     Total,  $5,200  82. 

These  two  totals  aggregate  $45,053  91,  which  deducted  from  the 
appropriation  of  $49,365  08,  leaves  an  unexpended  balance  of  $4,31 1   17, 

A  similDr  summary  for  the  Los  Angeles  branch  is  as  follows: 

Salaries,  $13,899  90;  stationar)',  $230  15;  furniture  and  apparatus, 
$120  lo;  fuel,  water  and  gas,  $419  19;  books  and  periodicals,  $145  25; 
supplies,  $194  28;  repairs,  $66  60;  grounds,  $313  74;  miscellaneous, 
$4^3  97-     Total  $15,793   18.     Unexpended  balance,  $1,687   13. 

There  was  also  paid  for  gardening  on  grounds  at  Los  Angeles  the 
sura  of  $938  50,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $19  20.  For  the 
work  on  grounds,  including  gravel,  trees,  etc.,  $5,509  55  was  expended, 
being  the  eiitire  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

The  report  of  Principal  Charles  H.  Allen  W3S  then  read  and  received. 
The  following  is  a  condensation  and  extract  from  the  same  : 

At  the  opvening  of  the  present  fiscal  year  145  new  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  of  whom  28  were  rejected.  Of  these  21  were 
admitted  to  the  low  junior  class  on  grammar  school  diplomas,  and  six 
on  high-school  diplomas. 

Some  of  the  grammar-school  scholars  waived  their  right  to  enter  on 
their  diplomas  and  wrote  their  examinations,  trying  for  more  advancg. 
<Jassesj  sev^en  of  them  reached  the  advanced  junior,  one  the  low  middle 
classp  and  two  were  rejected.  Of  those  who  held  high-school  diplomas» 
pine  wrote  for  advanced  classes,  of  wliom  ^\^  entered  the  advanced 
junior  and  four  the  low  middle  class. 

The  examinees  represented  33  counties  of  California.  The  States  of 
Nevada,  Michigan  and  Oregon,  Territories  of  Idaho.  Washington,  and 
tbecity  of  Honolulu  each  had  one  representative  in  the  school. 

The  enrollments — highest  and  average  for  each  class— are  as  follows  : 
Normal  classes,  532,  515;  model  class,  36,  32;  grammar-school  class, 
M.  54;  intermediate,  30,  29;  primar>',  39,  36;  totals,  691,  666. 

During  the  term  15  classss  have  been  carried  on,  averaging  35  in  each 
class,  var>^ing  from  28,  the  lowest  number  in  a  class,  to  45,  the  highest 

The  work  of  the  term  has  been  in  the  main  satisfactor>%  but  *"the 
Work  of  the  individual  teachers  has  Ijeen  too  heavy  to  admit  of  our 
<ioing  our  best  work  for  the  classes.  While  mere  kdurc  classes  may, 
^ith  little  loss,  be  large,  rccitaiion  classes,  especially  in  a  normal  school 
'^here  so  much  attention  must  be  given  to  cultivating  the  power  of 
^JCpression,  should  be  small.  In  my  opinion  25  is  the  maximum  num- 
"^r;  and  even  with  such  classes,  it  is  a  very  skillful  teacher  who  secures 
uniformly  good  results.  Were  our  classes  reduced  to  this  number, 
"^tter  training  would  be  given  to  the  entire  class  and  not  nearly  so 
™any  would,  at  the  ejid  of  the  term,  be  conditioned  in  their  studies. 
"Ut  this  involves  additional  teaching  force  and  greater  expense  per 
capita. 

'*A  class  of  sixtj'  is  presented  for  graduation.  It  seems  a  large  class, 
but  if  we  judge  by  the  past,  all  will  be  wanted  in  tlie  school*room  before 
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another  class  is  graduated.     The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  schools 
for  the  last  two  months  has  been  far  greater  than  the  supply." 

Prof.  Allen  then  presented  the  list  of  the  pupils  recommended  for 
graduation,  sixty  in  number,  stating  that  the  whole  faculty  of  the  school 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  every  pupil  on  the  list  for  graduation. 
On  motion,  the  list  was  adopted  and  diplomas  directed  to  be  issued. 


Pointers  About  the  Brain. — The  lecture-room  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  Building  in  University  place,  New  York,  was 
crowded  with  young  ladies  lately  one  afternoon,  long  before  the  time 
set  for  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  to  deliver  his  address,  the  third  of  a 
series  of  lectures  arranged  by  the  Association.  The  young  ladies  were 
teachers  connected  with  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city,  and 
they  were  present  to  listen  to  what  Ih-.  Hammond  had  to  say  about 
**  The  Use  and  the  Abuse  of  the  Brain.'*  When  the  Doctor,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  said,  * 'Anxiety  causes  more  brain  disorders  than 
any  other  agency  I  know  of  unless  it  be  love,'*  the  young  ladies  looked 
as  though  they  would  prefer  the  latter  ii  it  ever  became  necessary  for 
them  to  have  brain  trouble. 

'*  Many  jokes  are  made  about  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,'*  said  Dr. 
Hammond,  **  but  I  will  say  right  here  that  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  There  is  no  higher  organism  than  that. 
It  is  the  grandest  organ  in  man,  and  were  I  ever  to  worship  anything, 
it  would  be  a  portion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  know  that  the  emotions  cause  more  unhappiness  and  crime  than  any 
other  functions  of  the  brain.  Human  beings  are  governed  by  their 
emotions,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be,  though  it  is  the  emotions 
that  wear  away  the  brain,  and  not  honest  intellectual  work.  Very  few 
people  suffer  from  intellectual  work,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  having  a  mathematician  for  a  patient  It  is  not  intel- 
lectual work  that  causes  nervous  dyspepsia,  but  the  emotions,  such  as 
anxiety,  fear,  sorrow,  and  love.  I  consider  that  eight  hours  are  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  to  use  his  brain,  because  if  he  exceeds  that  time  he  be- 
comes ner\*ous  and  fretful,  and  an  exhausted  brain  is  an  irritable  brain. 
You  may  not  feel  the  evil  effects  of  the  stress  of  brain  work  at  the  time,' 
but  you  will  sooner  or  later,  when  it  will  be  too  late.  The  men  that 
work  at  night  with  their  brains  are  the  ones  that  expose  themselves  to 
danger  and  death,  which  will  surely  come  unless  the  great  strain  on 
the  mind  is  lightened.**  » 


Teachers,  above  all,  must  gird  themselves  tor  more  and  harder 
work;  must  know  more,  and  be  more,  and  do  more,  and  so  pour  out  of 
their  own  fullness  of  life — light  and  heat  and  joy  and  inspiration  to  aU 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact — ^not  only  the  children,  but  the  people 
too  must  be  illuminated  from  these  reservoirs.  i 
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5tate  OffiGiaf   Departmi^Qt, 


I  0.  lIoiTT,  &taie  cjuperintetident  Public  lustmction, 


Editor* 


ADOPTION  OF  TEXT  BOOK'S  BY  COUNTY  BOARDS, 

November  30,  1887. 
^EA  G.  HoiTT,  Sdp*t  Pubuc  Instruction  : — 
Dear  Sir:     In  your  letter  of  the  26lh  inst.  you  ask : 

1.  Can  County  Boards  of  Education  adopt  new  text  books,  or  change 
hose  now  in  use  at  any  other  times  than  during  the  months  of  May 
lid  June,  said  change  to  take  effect  on  the  ist  of  July  thereafter? 

2.  Must  not  County  Boards  advertise  any  such  proposed  change  for 
ixty  days? 

3.  Does  the  amendment  to  Section  7,  Article  IX,  of  the  Constitu- 
flion  supersede  all  of  the  provisions  of  Section   1874  of  the  Political 

de  and  allow  County  Boards  of  Education  to  make  any  changes  tliey 
please,  and  at  any  time  they  please,  in  text  books  other  than  tliose 
published  and  to  be  published  by  the  State? 

4.  If  they  can  enter  into  contracts  with  publishers  for  any  such 
books,  must  it  be  for  four  years,  or  until  the  State  shall  provide  such 
books  if  that  is  done  in  less  than  four  years  ? 

If  a  certain  class  of  text  books  is  not  furnished  by  the  State  Board 

'  under  Article  IX,  Section,  7  of  the  Constitution,  then  Section  1S74  of 

tbe  Political  Code  is   not  superseded  as  to  such  books.     In  regard  to 

text  books  not  now  provided  for  by  the  State,  or  not  yet  prepared  under 

I  Ibt  authority  of  the  State,  I  think  the  County  Boards  have  the  authority 

to  adopt  the  same,  and  the  contracts  made  should  be  until   the  State 

1  *ball  provide  such  books,  but  in  any  event  not  to  exceed  four  years^ 

It  is  not  nesessary  to  answer  your  questions  with  any  further  par- 

j  iKHlars,  as  the  County  Boards  would  have  to  be  governed  by  Section 

^^74  of  the  Political  Code,   above  referred  to,  except  that  the  State 

^ks  when  ready   will  take  the  place  of  the  books  adopted  by  the 

^unty  Boards.     Ver>'  truly  yours, 

G.  A,  Johnson,  Attoniey-General. 


Renai^l  0/  Expired  Ctrfi/icatcs.~Q^r\  a  second  grade  certificate  issued 
"y  ihe  Board  of  Education  of  anv  Count>^  be  reuewed  after  it  has 
expired  ? 

Most  emphatically »  no!    When  a  certificate  is  once  allowed  to  expire 
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it  is  then  dead  forever,  and  the  holder  must  begin  over  again,  the  same 
as  if  he  had  never  held  a  certificate. 


Rights  of  a  Teacher, — Has  a  teacher  the  right  to  search  a  pupil's  desk  ? 

Without  doubt  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  search  a  pupil's  desk  if  he 
has  suspicion  of  anything  improper,  and,  further,  it  is  his  dut>^  to  search 
it  if  he  has  any  such  suspicion.  The  law  makes  it  obligator>'  upon 
teachers  that  they  teach  morals  and  manners  in  all  things.  Pictures  or 
letters  of  a  bad  tendency  should  be  deemed  contraband,  and  confiscated. 
The  desk  does  not  belong  to  the  child,  he  is  only  allowed  the  use  of  it. 


Age  of  Applicant  at  Teachers'  Examination. — An  applicant  at  a 
teachers'  examination  secures  enough  credits  to  entitle  her  to  a  primary 
certificate,  but,  being  scarce  17  years  of  age,  she  is  refused  the  certificate 
by  the  County  Board.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  the  applicant, 
then  being  over  18  years  of  age,  asks  for  a  certificate  on  her  previous 
examination.  Presuming  all  other  points  in  her  favor,  should  the 
County  Board  grant  the  certificate  ? 

The  Board  should  not  have  admitted  the  young  lady  at  all  to  the 
examination,  since  at  the  time  she  was  not  eligible  to  receive  a  certificate. 
Having  admitted  her  to  the  examination,  and  then  having  refused  to 
grant  her  a  certificate  upon  said  examination,  you  then  and  there  settled 
the  question,  that  she  could  not  receive  a  certificate  upon  that  examina- 
tion. (See  decision  on  page  100,  October  number  Educationax 
Journal.) 


Janitor, — If  the  Board  of  Trustees  do  not  appoint  a  janitor  to  keep 
the  school  house  clean,  has  not  the  teacher  authority  to  require  the 
pupils  to  do  so  ? 

The  point  in  question  is  fully  decided  in  Section  20  of  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  California,  page  73,  School  Law ; 
also  in  sub.  seventh  of  Section  161 7,  P.  C. 


Rentitig  School  Building, — Is  it  legal  for  School  Trustees  of  a  District 
to  demand  and  receive  one  dollar  for  each  time  a  religious  ser\4ce  or 
Sunday  school  is  held  in  the  district  school  house? 

There  is  nothing  in  law  which  forbids  Trustees  renting  the  school 
house  that  I  am  aware  of.  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution,  Section  i, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  renders  the  school  property  liable  to  taxation  if  it  is 
used  for  pay. 

Trustees  Orders. — How  many  Trustees  must  sign  an  order  on  the 

Sup>erintendent? 
Two. 
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Sfkool  Money — How  Used, — A  certain  district,  after  ha^'ing  main- 
bmed  an  eight  months*  school,  has  in  its  **  county  fund**  over  three 
Inindred  dollars,  will  it  be  lawful  for  the  Trustees  to  draw  upon  that 
uuexpended  balance  to  eke  out  the  special  fuud  voted  to  build  a  new 
school  house? 

If  the  district  referred  to  as  having  $300  on  hand  after  having  niain- 
taiued  an  eight  months*  school,  has  an  indebtedness  incurred  from 
building  or  repairing,  or  in  any  other  legitimate  way,  I  think  the 
Trustees  can  legally  use  the  money,  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary^  to 
pay  such  debts. 


Ttachers*  Contract. — A  teacher  commences  a  school  with  only  a 
miial  agreement  with  the  Trustees;  a  contract  was  drawn,  to  which 
Ibe  trustee  employing  the  teacher  gave  acquiescence,  but  which 
through  neglect  was  never  signed  b}'  the  Trustees.  Cau  the  Trustees 
discharge  the  teacher  w^ithout  consent  of  the  County  Superintendent  ? 
And  if  the  action  is  sustained  by  the  Superintendent,  can  an  appeal  be 
made  to  the  State  Superintendent  ? 

If  your  verbal  contract  was  entered  into  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 

Trustees,  and  was  agreed  to  by  a  majorit>'  of  them  at  said  meeting,  it 
should  hold  good.  The  school  law  places  the  employment  of  teachers 
ff holly  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  Teachers  cau  appeal  to  County 
Superintendents  in  cases  referred  to  under  section  1698  of  the  School 
Law.  and  to  the  State  Superintendent  only  in  cases  where  their  salary 
U  withheld.     See  section  1 699, 


Teachers'  Institutes, — **Is  it  necessary  that  the  County  Superintendent 
iu  aimouncing  the  date  on  which  the  Institute  is  to  he  held,  should  givej 
each  teacher  personal  notice  through  the  mail,  or  are  notices  in  paper 
in  general  circulation  throughout  the  county  sufficient  ?  Can  any  teacher  ' 
absenting  himself  from  the  Institute  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of 
not  being  personally  notified,  when  such  notice   appeared  for  three 
weeks  pre\^ous  to  the  Institute  ?  *  * 

L  While  the  law  does  not  require  that  a  County  Superintendent  should 
Hfive  each  teacher  a  personal  notice  of  the  time  and  places  of  holding 
r  the  Institute,  I  think  it  %vould  be  desirable  to  do  so,  because  many  of 
■  the  teachers  do  not  take  count\'  papers,  and  some  are  at  a  distance  from 
Hihe  county  seat.  I  would  send  at  least  a  postal  card,  so  that  none  may 
Hoake  such  an  excuse  for  non-attendance.  Sickness,  so  great  that  a 
Bleacher  could  not  attend  school  if  it  were  in  session,  fire  and  flood,  arc 
the  only  valid  and  acceptable  excuses  for  absence  from  Institutes, 
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aunts  aiid  uncles  are  not  more  able  than  the  young  pupil,  who  is  at  last 
referred  to  Irving  and  Macaulay  for  style  aud  expression.  With  the 
masterpieces  of  English  literature  before  him,  the  pupil  at  last  produces 
la  mosaic  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  in  which  there  is  neither  individu- 
plity,  obsen^ation,  originality,  or  anything  but  penmanship  and  adapta- 
lioa>  This  is  the  average  essay  of  the  public  school  graduate.  That 
?are  brilliant  exceptions  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  should  in  all  cases 
[compare  the  work  with  the  mental  abilities  of  the  pupil,  and  decide  for 
Jiaysclf  if  it  was  the  result  of  natural  talent  or  the  severe  discipline  of 
[intellectual  training. 

"Can  you  write  an  essay  for  my  niece  to  read  when  she  graduates?' 

'  a  man,  who  stands  high  in  national  politics,  to  the  writer  of  this 

*  She  is  in  very  delicate  health,  and  1  am  satisfied  she  will  have 

i  of  nervous  fever  if  she  is  obliged  to  write  this  essay  in  addition 

r other  studies.     She  is  a  bright  girl  and  a  student,  but  she  cannot 

npose,  aud  I  wish  to  relieve  her  mind  of  this  strain  upon  it.    Choose 

I  subject,  and  make  the  style  suitable  to  her  age.' 

"I  wrote  the  essay,  and  it  was  not  remarked  upon  in  any  way  ;  but 

Ijl  was  impossible  for  the  girl's  teacher  not  to  be  a  party  to  the  deception, 

*\mA\  it  was.     But  how  can  bricks  be  made  without  straw?     As  well 

quire  a  pupil  who  has  not  had  special  training  to  paint  a  picture  with- 

Ottt  knowing  either  drawing  or  perspective/' 

WTieu  we  first  read  the  article  we  were  impressed  with  a  variety  of 
olions.  There  was  admiration  for  the  author's  frankness,  surprise 
ber  logic,  and  sorrow  that  a  condition  of  things  in  any  school  or 
>l!ege  should  render  a  resort  to  such  expedients  necessary.  We  have 
)  doubt  that  the  evil  referred  to  exists  to  a  certain  extent  wherever 
schools  arc  found.  Our  object  in  directing  attention  to  it  is  not  to  com- 
1,  but  to  suggest  a  remedy.  All  human  institutions  are  imperfect, 
[  they  labor  best,  who,  recognizing  the  defects  in  our  methods,  strive 
toiemove  or  correct  them. 

If  theauthor^s  reasoning  is  to  be  accepted,  then  anything  unpleasant, 
<li&agreeable  or  laborious  should  be  avoided,  even  at  the  expense  of 
A  child  need  not  take  bitter  medicine  because  it  is  unpleasant ; 
I  person  need  not  perform  an  obvious  duty  if  it  is  in  any  way  disagree- 
Lible  to  his  tastes ;  a  laborer  need  not  pay  an  honest  debt  if  it  involves 
JKtra  time  to  be  spent  in  the  shop.  Similar  conclusions  are  certainly 
i  outcome  of  the  general  trend  of  the  article.  '*  Qualms  of  conscience 
t Were  counteracted  by  an  ovenvhelming  sense  of  relief  that  the  terrifying 
al  of  writing  the  much -dreaded  graduating  essay  was  over  forever." 
leading  thought  is  simply  this — the  pupil  has  had  much  to  do; 
IHTiting  the  essay  is  an  addition  which  severely  taxes  both  mental  and 
bysicat  energies ;  since  this  extra  burden  may  prove  to  be  permanently 
Injurious  to  mind  or  body,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  some  other  person 
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should  perfonn  this  labor  and  that  I  shonkl  make  it  ^ipcar  to  be  m 
and  should  receive  the  booors  it  may  procme.  Weeds  aie  ■nnrrrss. 
to  show  that  if  stich  reasooing  as  this  vere  to  prcrail  m  ov  adioQls ' 
result  would  be  a  genexatiao  of  sof^xists  and  knaves. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  xefhte  the  positian  taken  \k  tiie  antl 
of  the  article,|bat  to  make  a  iew  snggcstiQas  ooooennng  tiie  state 
affairs  which  renders  soch  positian  passable.  As  m^  viev  tiie  matt 
the  responsibility  for  a  cooditian  of  things  which  xendcB  a  leaort 
such  questionable  expedients  seemingly  ueoessaiy.  rests  almast  entir 
with  the  teachers.  Patents  and  9dKX>l  officers  hare  a  little  to  ansi 
for,  but  not  much.  The  teacher  gives  the  instmctiao,  and  should 
answerable  for  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  schooL  Henoe  the  cent 
of  study,  the  character  of  the  instmctioa  and  the  prevailing  sentioM 
of  the  school  should  be  snch  that  nothing  should  be  lequiied 
expected  as  a  preparation  for  graduating  day  which  oonld  not  be  dc 
without  extraordinary  efibrt.  If  it  is  snch  an  oveitaxii^  cAvt  to  in 
the  essay,  it  is  so  because  proper  and  sufficient  instnxtian  and  prKt 
have  not  been  given  in  essay  writing.  No  college  or  srmndary  sd» 
can  rightfully  place  its  students  in  a  position,  in  which  the  public  sei 
ment  of  the  school  demands  results  for  which  it  has  not  made  necess 
prox-ision.  The  faict,  however,  is,  that  this  condition  of  things  actna 
does  exist.     The  remedies  axe  obvious. 

In  the  first  place  more  attention  should  be  given  to  essay  writii 
This  is  a  necessar>-  and  legitimate  line  of  school  work,  and  it  shoi 
receive  that  regular  and  s>-stematic  instruction  th^t  is  given  to  otl 
branches  of  study.  Were  this  done  throughout  the  entire  sch« 
course,  from  the  commencement  of  the  primar>-  schcci  to  college  gr» 
at  ion.  essay  and  theme  writing  would  cease  to  be  that  b€U  noirt  wh 
it  now  is,  and  *' nervous  fe\-er5  "  in  consequence  of  snch  tasks  wo 
Ik?  unheard  of. 

In  the  second  place,  the  prex-ailing  sentiment  of  the  school  shoulc 
so  cultivated  that  nothing  should  be  expected  beyond  the  capabili 
of  iti  members.  Wheii  teachers  cease  deceiving  themselves 
attempting  to  deceive  the  public  by  endea\x>ring  to  make  out  that 
immature  and  necessarily  narrow  mind  of  the  youth  is  equal  in  stren 
and  broadness  of  grasp  to  that  of  mature  age.  and  cease  stri\-inj 
obtain  honor  for  themselves  by  placing  their  students  in  fraudu! 
positions,  we  shall  cease  to  hear  of  the  dreadful  graduating  ess 
Cheating  on  graduating  day  is,  if  anything,  worse  than  cheal 
in  class,  since  it  reaches  farther*  The  absolute  necessity  of  honest 
effort  shotild  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  the  youth. 
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L'bt  4one  if  the  teacher  or  parent  connives  at  deception  for  the 
tif  temporary  applause.     With  proper  preparation  and  a  pubHc 
nlimenl  which  looks  for  the  possible  only»  tlie  unfortunate  state  of 
^affairs referred  to  in  the  above  article  will  substantially  disappear. 

The  State  Association  convened  iu  Berkeley,  December  27th,  and 
Iconlinued  in  session  four  days.  The  attendance  was  not  as  great  as  it 
Iwould  have  been  had  the  weather  been  more  favorable.  As  it  was, 
|lhere  were  a  goodly  number  present,  about  as  many  in  fact  as  could  be 
i  accommodated.  The  Faculty  of  the  Univereity  and  the  people  of 
[Berkeley  are  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  teachers  of  the 
I  State  for  their  thoughtful  consideration  in  providing  conveniences  for 
Itbe  Association. 

Tlie  exercises  were  a  fair  average  of  former  meelings;  some  of  the 

» papers  were  of  unusual  excellence.  We  regret  our  space  will  not  permit 
«n  extended  abstract  of  the  proceedings.  So  much  was  done  in  the 
different  sections  during  the  four  days  the  Association  was  in  session, 
that  any  report  beyond  a  mere  outline,  as  given  in  another  part  of  this 
number  of  the  Journ.\l,  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  would  require  at  least 
t  two  entire  numbers.  We  hope,  however,  at  some  future  time,  to  pub- 
I  some  of  the  papers  which  produced  a  marked  impression  upon  those 
rto  were  so  fortunate  as  to  listen  to  them. 


IS  OK  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  that  school  trustees  should  so  use  the" 

pbrary  fund  that  the  greatest  good  possible  may  be  derived  from  it, 

nly  such  books  should  be  purchased  as  will  be  read  by  the  children 

^  the  school.  That  this  is  not  always  done»  unread  books  in  many  district 

libraries  will   abundantly   testify.     There   are   too  many   books,  par- 

iilarly   adapted   to   the   young,    to  render  it  necessary  to  load  the 

elves  with  anything  inferior  or  unreadable*     It  is  a  good  plan  to  pur- 

a  dozen  copies  or  more  of  some  of  the  books  published    for 

Uppleraentary  reading  and  have  them  read  in  class  when  the  teacher 

wi  direct  the  reading  and  make  such  explanations  and  comments  aSj 

ay  be  necessary. 


The  Red  Bluff  Sentinel  for  Christmas  comes  out  in  a  beautiful 
llustrated  edition  of  twelve  pages.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  val- 
able  matter  regarding  Tehama  County  and  the  northern  part  of  tlie 
Stale.  A  few  such  numbers  sent  broadcast  over  the  East  would  ulti- 
ately  add  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  taxable  proper!}^  of  the  county, 
l^c  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  space  and  matter  given  to  the 
ttblic  schools.     Whenever  we  see  an  indication  of  this  kind  we  are 
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sure  the  editor  is  a  progressive,  level-headed  man,  and  must  tdtimatel 
win. 


One  op  the  most  pleasing  facts  relating  to  the  State  Association  wa 
the  universal  interest  taken  in  all  that  was  said  concerning  the  meetin. 
of  the  National  Association  in  San  Francisco.  Everybody  seamed  t 
be  anticipating  a  marshalling  of  educational  forces  which  would  mar: 
an  era  in  the  history  of  our  State  both  as  regards  the  awakoiing  i 
would  produce  among  our  teachers  and  the  additions  it  would  ultimate! 
make  to  our  material  prosperity,  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  ahead 
aroused  is  only  a  forecast  of  what  it  will  be  before  July. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  local  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Teachers'  Assoc 
ation  met  in  the  Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  December  loth,  m^ 
the  members  being  present  except  Superintendent  Friesner,  of  Lc 
Angeles.  Organisation  was  effected  by  choosing  State  Superintended 
Ira  G.  Hoitt  for  President ;  James  G.  Kennedy,  of  San  Francisco,  Vic* 
President,  and  Superintendent  J.  W,  Anderson,  of  San  Francisco 
Treasurer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  the  committ^ 
were  busy  men,  and  that  the  Secretary  must  necessarily  devote  muc 
time  to  the  business  which  would  devolve  upon  them,  it  was  decide 
that  a  person  fix>m  the  outside  be  selected  for  that  office.  Mr.  Jo  t 
Pryor,  Business  Manager  of  the  Pacific  Educational  Journal,  W^^ 
then  elected  Secretary. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  financial  aid  bo 
the  teachers  of  the  State  :     Superintendent  Campbell,  Principal  Wil^ 
and  Inspector  Kennedy.     In  this  connection  it  was   also  decided 
request  City  and  County  Superintendents  outside  of  San  Francisco 
act  as  Chairmen  of  Financial  Committees  in  their  respective  jurisdJ 
tions. 

The  most  important  business  transacted  at  this  meeting  was  that  ^ 
making  preparation  for  the  issuance  of  one  hundred  thousand  buUetir 
of  general  information,  to  be  distributed  throughout  every  Stat* 
Superintendent  Campbell  and  Principal  Wilson  have  this  matter  i 
charge. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  also  decided  to  have  an  educational  exhib: 
during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association.  This  exhibit  wi 
probably  be  made  in  connection  with  the  State  and  County  Boards  < 
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'£Lde.     It  will  thus  represent  the  material  wealth  of  the  State  as 
^as   its  educational  condition. 

A^^e  are  pleased  to  state  that  every  member  of  the  committee  is  enthu- 

fgia3tic  in  the  work*     It  is  only  necessary  that  this  enthusiasm  spread^ 

^  \%'e  know  it  will,  when  our  teachers  and  school  officers  fully  couipre- 

herid  the  situation.     We  hope  ever>'  one  of  our  readers  will  consider 

himself  or  herself  a  committee  of  one  to  talk  about  the  meeting  in  July,  fl 

and  endeavor  to  interest  as  many  others  as  possible.  ™ 

The  committee  again  met  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  Saturday 
417:30  p.  M,  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  President  Hoitt, 
Vlct-President  Kennedy  and  Messrs.  O*  Connor  and  Friesner.  the  time 
was  mostly  spent  in  informally  discusssing  plans  for  future  work. 

Professor  A*  E.  Kellogg,  Chairman  of  the  Conjmittee  on  Educational  fl 
Exhibits,  appeared  before  the  committee  and  gave  his  inews  in  regard 
to  that  department.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  excursions  during  the  Convention  to  different  places  of  resort 
in  the  State,  the  various  to%vns  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  mi 

"There  were  12,500  people  present  at  the  last  Chicago  Convention/^  S 
5^id  Superintendent  Campbell,  "and  the  matter  of  attendance  to  the 
San  Francisco  meeting  depends  very  largely  on  the  interest  taken  in  the 
^ttatter  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  generally." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  December  31st,  two  com- 
^tlnnications  were  received  from  Eastern  Normal  School  Presidents,  ^ 
^Complaining  of  the  unsuitable  accommodation  afforded  Normal  School  V 
'^^ork  at  the  Chicago  convention  last  year.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
tile  Committee  on  Halls  and  Places  of  Meeting,  which  in  turn  instructed 
^He  Secretar>^  to  write  that  ample  provision  would  l>e  made  for  them  in 
S«n  Francisco.  A.  E.  Kellogg  sent  a  letter  telhng  of  his  serious  illness 
and  tendering  his  resignation  from  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
On  Exhibits. 

J.  K,  WiLson  stated  that  Mr.  Kellogg*s  sickness  was  the  result  of 
Overwork, 

Fred  M.  Campbell  said  this  was  subject  for  regret,  and  moved  that 
the  resignation  l^e  laid  over,  which  was  done. 

It  was  decided  to  offer  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  school  exhibit  of  all  1 
the  States,  excluding  California. 

Amos  M.  Kellogg,  editor  of  the  New  York  School  Journal^  who  was 
present,  was  invited  to  impart  some  information  from  his  extensive  ac- 
tlttaintance  with  such  conventions,  which  he  did. 

Superintendent  Anderson  thought  private  families  in  the  city,  exclu- 
sive of  those  usually  renting  rooms,  could  provide  for  8,000  or  10,000 
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v!-::or'.  anr:  that  ladies  would  be  provided  with  escorts  wherever  Ihey 
wi.-hrl  :    go. 

J.  K.  \V:l-on  thought  it  would  be  well  to  ask  prominent  clerg>'nien 
to  preacV.  a  -ermon  upon  the  subject  of  entertaining  strangers,  and 
a-sccrtain  how  many  their  congregations  could  accommodate.  Two  had 
already  pledged  him  that  they  would  do  so.  Mr.  Wilson  promised  to 
report  the  result  of  his  efforts  at  the  next  meeting,  one  week  hence. 

Supervi-sor  Bums  was  instructed,  as  Chairman  on  halls,  to  secure  the 
Mechanics"  Pa\-iiion  and  Grand  Opera  House  and  nine  more  of  the 
mo-t  c«jm:r*  jiioas  and  convenient  halls  in  the  city  for  use  during  the 
convention. 

The  Excursion  Committee,  to  which  Super\-isor  Kuorp  and  J.  G. 
Kennedy  were  appointed,  was  instructed  to  consult  with  the  Boards  of 
Trade  of  the  various  counties,  with  a  view  to  worki:ig  up  interest  in  the 
exhibition  of  products  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
and  t-j  arra-jge  {-jt  excursions  to  every  count>-  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
to  Sha-ta.  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  places  of  interest  in  all  the  Pacific 
States  jtA  Territories. 

J.  H.  Stewart  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music, 
with  wh  yx.  should  be  ass'>::ated   Samuel  Mever  in  a  committee  of  five. 


THE  CALIFORXIA    TEACHERS'  ASSt\7ATIi\\\ 

Th-:  •.-.^c:::-. -f.rit  anr.v.al  >c>sioii  of  ihe  .^:ale  Tcirlu-rs'  Associat:o:i  met  at 
Berk-.:.--  :r.  \'::%:  Sorih  H  *:*.  of  the  State  l'uivtrrs::\ .  I)cct::iyicr  27  ih.  Tresident 
A.  rl  rv  ■-'.■...:  J  ■:.>."- lei  the  a-semV.y  lo  orJer  at  ^  oVl.'^k  r.  m..  ami  in  a  lew.  well 
c;:o-.-:  V.  -.  r-:-.  -a  c*.  come  J  tlii:  teacl;cr>  to  tht-ir  annual  .v:atl:t.nn)i:  and  expressed  the 

f  n<i  the 
in  the 
.  Holden. 
to  Rerkeley 
thv-  Inivcrsity  liu:Minv:>.  Trofo-or  Kl".!''<-^  iblloweil.  also 
:hcr-  lo  the  h.ill>  of  the  h:;;he-t  c  luvaf.  v.al  ::: slit nt ion  in  the 
>:-.:•:  ::•--  '.:.:•:  1  thvy  :::ii^ht  draw  sonic  i:'>:iiraiio::  fro:::  t'.ic  ]»nr.iils  of  Duraiit, 
H  iij :i :  7  ::: ;  i^ : :>  L-r C > j :i tc .  < V •  1  m an  a n •  I  B : > h op  V> er k c  1 1 y .  wh : cb  .idom ed  its 
wj.'.".-  .-.  I..  M  ::■::  -f  I'le  S.i::  Trancisoo  Kovs*  H:.;.:h  Svh-v.".,  responileil  in  a  verr 
hi: '  ::.  .-.".r  r  ' -./.ji'.f  -if  tiie  icuhers  of  the  St.itc.  After  the  minutes  of  the 
1  .-*.::.:  :•:■.:  !.-i ". '  •-■'.::  rt-a-i  tn  i  r--.ni  j  coni:n:ttei.'S  appirinte  i.  i::e  meetinv:  adjourned 
t  -  :  .  k  ;  ::  .  ■.:  which  tirr.v:  ^  reception  w.15  te::iere«i  ;■•  the  teachers  by  the 
1-.  .;■'.  .:'  •.'■.-  ":::•.  .r-:t;.  The  i  lea-ure-S' '.-f  the  evL-:::::^-  were  much  enhanced 
■     •  ■      '■-     ri-rkvl^rv  Chjral  Svcietv. 


cho-.-i  V.  -. r-:-.  -Ac*. corned  tlie  teachers  to  their  annual  j^atherin):  »^nd  express 
ho:*  th i*.  they  w  ■•ul-i  be  well  repai^i  for  the  pains  they  h-i  i  taken  lo  alter 
m^lf.-.T.^  He  .il-.'  was  c«>nf.'ieni  that  they  wouM  take  a  »:eep  interest  i 
m  e  e  t  i .  -.  ^-  •  f  t ::  e  N  - 1  io:\  a!  A  s  -*dc  :  at  i  on  r.  e  x  t  J  i:  ly .  He  I  he ::  : ::  t  r-;  •■  1  uc  ed  li .  S.  H 
Pre ^ ::.-:.:  of  th*.-  T':i:ver-:ty.  who  delivere.l  an  a':'ire>< '.f  welcome  to  Rei 
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i:::t:re: 


lanc-'-s  business  i::  viineral  assembly,  an 

t  ro  -nis  for  section  work.     In  th.e  Hijrh 

y  C    L.  T'-wlc  of  V.illrS'.  rr.'f.  .^llen.  of  the  San 

'.i .  -.1   -•.:.:jc-t:-:>  on  :irith!:i-.::c  :  C  >!    Kitter,  of 

:::   u-   :..v:ce  :or  teach: ::.:.  l\v  the  a:  J  of  <.ha^ams. 
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Tiile  addition  and  subtraction.     Prof.  G.  C  Edwards,  of  tbc  State  l'nii*ersily, 
pie' I  I  he  remainder  of  the  session  in  expoRtion  of  the  modern  geometry. 

In  the  Grammar  School  section,  J.  T.  HaniiUon,  Presideul,  Prof,  Kleelierg 
»f  the  San  Jose  Normal,  discoursed  on  "Simple  experiments  in  Natural  Sciencd 
Fred  H.  Clark,  of  Los  Angeles,  on  **  History,"  and  M.  Babcock,  of  Sacranico^ 
•oti  *' Govern tnent" 

It!  tlie  l^ngraded  section,  of  which  Prof  Chtlds,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  WJis 
President,  Prof  Gran^nlle  Foster,  of  Grass  Valley,  spoke  on  "Geography/*  and 
P*  A,  Garin,  of  Oakland,  presented  his  methods  of  teaching  drawing. 

The  Primary  School  section  was  in  charge  of  Superintendent  Fisher,  of  Alamcd.i 
county.  P,  A.  Garin  introduced  the  subject  of  "Drawing."  and  Mihs  Willlette  A. 
Allen,  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Kindergarten," 
which  provoked  cjuite  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  Prof,  Allen  and  Prof.  C. 
H.  McGrcw  participated. 

In  the  afternoon  the  teachers  met  in  general  assembly,  the  large  hall  being 
literally  packed  with  attentive  listeners.  After  some  important  miscellaneous 
business*.  President  Kellogg  delivered  his  annual  address.  Our  space  will  not 
even  permit  an  outline  of  the  many  excellent  suggestions  it  containetl  II  whs 
received  with  hearty  applause,  and  referred  to  an  appropriate  committee^  The 
following  named  persons  were  then  reported  to  the  Convention  for  otficcrs  for  the 
ensuing  year.  President,  Prof  Martin  Kellogg^  State  University,  Berkeley;  Sec* 
rctary.  Miss  Mary  Madden,  San  Francisco;  Treasurer,  J.  't.  Ilaniiltou,  San 
Francisco.  Vice-Presidents — Fred  H.  Clark,  Los  Angeles;  Fred  M.  Campbell, 
Oakland;  W.  W.  Anderson.  Sacramento;  George  Kleeberger,  San  Jose.  Prof» 
Kellogg  declined  the  proffered  boTior,  and  Prof  Albert  S.  Conk,  of  Berkeley,  was 
substituted.  The  ticket  as  thus  changed  was  unanimously  elected.  Reports  were 
then  received  from  the  State  Reading  Circle  through  the  President.  C.  K.  Hutton. 
of  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  SecreUiry,  Mrs,  K.  B,  Fisher,  of  theOaklandHigh  School. 
fr^ni  the  many  interesting  facts  embraced  in  these  reports  it  was  evident 
that  the  interest  in  the  Reading  Circle  w*as  increasing  and  that  the  future  was 

gromising,     Frotn  subsequent  remarks  made  by  C»  B,  Towlc,  \V,  W.  v\udersou»  J. 
,  McChesuey,  C.  H,  Allen  and  others  it  appeared  that  the  Circle  had  strong  and 
^enthusiastic  supporters  among  the  teachers,  and  was  considered  a  most  valuable 
iliary  to  the  State  Association, 

ing  to  the  exceedingly  inclement  weather  but  few  assembled  at  the  evening 

lion,     Vice-President  C.  \V.  Childs,  however,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 

h^jo  o'clock^  and  introduced  Inspector  Kennedy,  of  San  Francisco,  who  presented 

f  ■  A  Plan  for  Industrial  Education  in  tiie  Public  Schools."    This  was  followed  by  a 

pta{)cr  on  "Poetry,"  by  ex-Superiuteiidctit  Markham.  of  Bl  Dorado  county,  after 

which  the  session  adjourued. 

THE  THIRD  DAY. 

The  proceedings  in  all  the  sections  to-day  was  of  unusual  interest.  In  the  High 

techool  section  A.  H.  Randall,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  presented  the  subject  of 
'KlecU'ieity,"  nnd  Prof  Slate,  of  the  State  Uuive^isit^.  **  Light,"  afler  w^hich  J, 
►W,  Fay,  of  the  Belmont  School,  spoke  on  "  The  Value  of  Experiments  and  Note 
r  Books."  The  exercises  of  the  morning  were  profitable  to  all  who  were  so  fortunate 
*'*•  present.  In  the  Grammar  School  section  the  following  lopiff^  were  con- 
"Drawing,"  by  G.  Schoof,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal;  ".Arithmetic,"  by 
.  -  :-Iortou,  of  the  boys"  Jligh  School,  San  Francisco  ;  "Methods,"  by  James 
Kennedy,  of  San  Francisco,  and  "Advanced  Language  Work/^  by  Albert 
:rfy**cr.  of  San  Francisco.  In  tlie  Ungraded  School  section  J.  IL  McDonald,  of 
tNapa,  spoke  on  "Arithmetic;"  P.  .\.  Garin,  of  Oakland,  on  "  Drawing,"  and  J. 
Jh.  Etwood.  of  San  Jose,  on  *•  Music."  In  the  Primar\^  section  Mrs.  F.  M.  Pugh, 
fof  0;ikland,  gave  an  iutercslint;  address ou  "Number  Work;  "  Miss  Fannie  Wanl 
[gave  her  "  Hxpt  rience  in  HiL:hth  and  SixUi  Grade  Work,"  and  Prof  Allen  closed 
I  the    '  "  >f  the  morning  by  offering  some  practical  suggestii»ns  on  "  Principles 

Jn  ri mary  Me th ods'' • 

Ir  _rnoou  Assembly  Hall  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.     After  the 

Itransaciion  of  miscellaneous   busiue^s,    Prof    Childs  introduced   State  Suj        i 
jtendeut  Hoitt,  who  delivered  an  able  and  instructive  address  upon  "  Educau   uil 
Progress,"     Prof  Stringham,  of  the  State  University,  followed  with  an  address 
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on  ''Some  Mathematical  Tendencies  of  Modern  Times."  His  facts  were  ne'w  to 
bis  audience  and  well  calculated  to  awaken  inquiry-.  ** Teacher-making**  was  the 
subject  of  a  pa ^  er  by  J.  O'Connor,  of  Sau  Franci»:o,  who  followed.  C.  H.  McGrcw^ 
of  the  I'niversity  ot  the  Pacinc.  then  read  a  paper  on  "A  Normal  Institute  System 
for  California."  He  discussed  a  subject  of  f;reat  importance  to  the  educatiocal 
interests  of  the  State,  and  his  sufrj^estions  i^ere  listened  to  with  close  attention. 
At  the  close  of  this  paper  the  Convention  adjourned  to  7:30  o'clock. 

When  the  meetin^j^was  again  called  to  order  in  the  evening  the  presiding  officer, 
C.  \V.  Childs.  introdiiced  Prof  Joseph  LeCcnte.  of  the  Sute  rniversiiy,  who  ga%*e 
a  thoughtful  address  on  "Sense  Training  and  Hand  Training  in  the  Schcols." 
The  speaker  ,i:ave  an  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  for  something  more  than  mere 
book  learning  in  our  schools. 

THE  FOURTH  D.\Y. 

The  section  work  this  morning  was.  if  possible,  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive than  on  any  preceding  day.  I»rof  F.  H.  Stoddard,  of  the  State  •University, 
read  an  admirable  paper  on  "  Rhetoric."  He  was  followed  by  Miss  F.  de  Laguna, 
of  the  Sacramento  High  School,  on  "The  Study  of  a  Poem.'*'  The  chief  interest 
in  this  paper  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  simple  recital  of  the  method 
actually  employed  by  Miss  de  Laguna  in  the  class-room.  R.  H.  Webster,  of  the 
Boys*  High  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "English  Com- 
position."' Next  was  an  admirable  address  by  Geo.  W.  Minns,  of  San  Francisco, 
on  "Methoils  of  Teaching  Histori-."  The  speaker's  long  experience  in  the 
school  room,  together  with  his  eminent  scholarship,  caused  him  to  be  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention.  In  the  Grammar  School  section  Frank  Morton  dis- 
coursed on  "Arithmetic  :"  J.  G.  Kennedy,  en  "Methods/*  and  J.  O'Connor,  en 
''Mistakes  in  Teaching."  The  subjects  considered  in  the  Ungraded  School  section 
were  "How  to  Interest  Pupils  in  Scientifiic  Investigation."  by  Prof.  Kleeber; 
"Language  Work  Training,"  by  Z.  B.  Gray,  of  Nevada  City,  and  "Drawing,"  by  P. 
Garin,  of  Oakland.  In  the  Pri'niar>-  School  section  Proll  Alien  read  au  appreci- 
ative paper  on  "Aids  to  lYimary  Teaching."  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on 
"A  Study  on  Occupations."  by  Miss  Belle  Brown,  of  San  Rafael,  which  received 
much  praise  from  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  l.er.  Mrs.  N.  R.  Craven 
closed  with  "A  Rational  Meth(d  of  Reading  with  a  Class  Illustration." 

The  ccuvention  met  in  j;encial  assembly  at  1:30  p.  m..  Vice-President  Cliilds  in 
the  chair.  After  the  minnies*  h^d  ^etn  read  Mr.  Childs  read  several  replies  from 
State  Teachers'  Asi-ocifitions  in  st-ssicn  at  the  East  to  a  dis]  atch  of  greeting  sent 
Wednes<lay  aften:oon.  All  prc^li^td  large  delegations  to  the  National  Association 
to  be  held  in  July  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  K.  B.  Fisher,  Sccretar>-  of  the  State 
Reading  Circle-.  pVt>ented  a  report,  after  which  D.  C.  Clark,  of  SanUi  Cruz,  the 
1  twiv  elected  l'rt?i<icut,  announced  the  programme  for  lis'fS.  [See  Reading 
Circle  iX-paitnitnt.] 

TheXIonventxcn.  by  vote,  reouested  that  the  papers  read  by  C.  H.  McGrew  on 
"A  Normal  Institute  System  lor  California.*'  and  by  Prof.  Le  Conte  ou  "Sense 
Training  and  Hand  Training  in  the  Schools,"  be  published  in  the  Pacific  Edu- 

TIONAL  J(irkNAI.. 

State  SupcriutendeKt  Hoitt  called  attention  to  the  nieetii:>:  of  the  County 
S:  perinttn(itnt>  for  making  arrangements  lor  the  National  .\j^Mciation  in  Jul\'. 
He  s-f.id  the  honor  of  the  State  and  the  profesrsion  to  which  they  belonged  required 
ti  at  all  shniild  unite  in  making  tlie  meeting  a  grantl  suot^t-ss. 

LeRoy  Krciwn.  Prehidcnt  of  ilic  University  of  Ntv.uia.  sj-'Oke  on  "The  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Teacher**'  .\ss<n'iation  in  Chicago  in  i.S*>7."  and  Superin- 
ttn<ltnt  Fred  M.  Campbell,  of  Oakland,  followed  with  a  stirring  address  on  the 
meeii:ig  of  tlie  National  As*.f»ci:iiion  in  San  Francisco  in  ISSS.  The  speaker 
allu'iLd  in  the  irnat  importance  this  meeting  would  be  to  California,  as  our 
visitnr*.  .it  ili.it  l:nie  would  be*  of  a  class  accu^tonled  to  observe  and  tell  others 
their  inii-rt-^ioiiv.  and  beMdes  they  had  the  nation  for  their  audience.  The  benefits 
tliv  St.'i'.c  V. oviM  «!cnve  frc»ni  th.c  advent  of  a  large  body  of  teachers  would  be 
e'iual.  if  I.'. I  siijcrii^r.  to  that  received  from  the  visit  of  the  Knights'  Templar  or 
the  draii'l  Army.  Tlie  altentif.'n  givt-n  to  the  speaker  and  the  applause  which 
follow e'l  his  clo-:::;^^  r^niark>  v:ave  evidence  that  the  amlie^nce  shared  his  enthu- 
siasm. 


THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETING, 
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Sufxenulendent  C  J.  Meredith,  of  Ventura  county,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Ttoi  Resolutions,  reported  recommeudiag  that  Joseph  O'Connor's  suggrestiona  rtl  * 
'  five  to  tve  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Convention  be  adopted.     Tue 
unification  of  the  State  School  system  with  that  of  the  University  was  highly 
commended.     The  appointment  by  the  Governor,  with  the  Senate's  consent,  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President 
«f  the  University  and  the  Principal  of  one  of  the  Normal  Schools,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education,  was  recommended,  and  that  such  committee,  after  exam- 
H  ination,  shall  report  to  the  State  Association  at  its  next  meeting  ;  that  the  efforts 
^f  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  be  directed  to  make  the  coming  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion  a  grand  success ;  that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the   University  should  le 
^      requested  to  establish  a  chair  for  teaching  pedagogy  :  that  the  State  Superin- 
^B  tendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  requested  to  devise  a  way  for  establishing 
^K  a  State  Normal  Institute ;  that  the  extension  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  the 
^V  State  schools  is  the  best  method!  of  teaching  sense  culture  ;  that  the  thanks  of  the 
V  assaciation  be  tendered  to  the  President,  faculty,  people  of  Berkeley,  tlie  railroad 
m    company  and  Miss  Mary^  Madden^  the  Secretarj^  for  their  courtesy  and  ser%'ices 
ren  acred. 

The  newly  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  was  then  installed,  after 
^hich  he  delivered  a  briei  address,  outlining  his  views  upon  several  important 
educational  subjects.     He  then  appointed  the  following  committees: 

On  Organization — W.  W.  Anderson,  Joseph  O^Connor,  P.  M,  Fisher,  A.  L.  Maan. 
To  Outlining  the  Plan  for  the  Summer  Session — A.  E.  Kellogg,  C.  M.  Ritter, 
G.  C.  Edwards,  J.  W.  Anderson,  C.  B.  Towle. 

Reception — James  Denman,  J.  K.  Wilson,  John  Swett,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  B* 
McChesaey.  A.  Wendell  Jackson,  J.  G.  Kennedy,  D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Stratton. 

The  Convention  adjourned  sine  die,  after  receiving  a  dispatch  from  the  Peda» 
gogical  Association  of  Maine  bearing  warm  greetings  and  promising  that  its 
m^bers  would  be  present  at  the  National  Association  m  July, 


I 


THE  COUNTY  SUPERhYTENDENTS  MEETING. 

State  Superintendent  Hoitt  called  a  meeting  of  County  Superintendents  at 
Berkeley  ot  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Slate  Association.  Quite  a  large 
number  responded,  and  a  meeting  was  held  Thursday  forenoon.  Superintendent 
Hoitt  took  the  chair,  and  in  a  few  brief  remarks  stated  the  objects  of  the  meetings 
and  requested  an  exchange  of  views  regarding  the  best  methods  for  aiding  the 
local  committee  and  for  taking  such  prelTminar>'steps  as  would  insure  a  successful 
meeting  in  July.  Superintendent  F.  M.  C am n bell  addressed  the  meeting  relative 
to  the  offering  of  prizes  for  the  best  school  exhibits  from  States  otber  than 
California.  He  strongly  advised  that  liberal  prizes  be  offered.  This  provoked 
cotisiderable  discussion,  but  the  following  resolution^  offered  by  Superintendent 
Fisher  of  Alameda,  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  California  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Educational  Association  that  a  premium  of  #500,  with 
.accompan>'ing  diploma,  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Association,  tie 
offered  to  the  State  or  Territory  (California  not  competing)  presenting  the  best 
exhibit  of  school  work  at  the  session  in  San  Francisco,  July,  188S. 

An  Invitation  was  extended  to  County  Superintendents  to  urge  their  Comity 
Institutes  into  the  National  Educational  Association. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  City  and  County  Superintendents  to  ascer- 
tain  from  teachers  and  their  respective  counties  the  number  of  such  teechets 
who  will  become  members  of  the  National  Association  and  report  to  the  local 
Executive  Comniittee  on  or  before  March  ist. 

Several  other  matters  pertaining  to  preparatory  measures  necessary  to  be 
inaugurated  at  once  were  fully  discussed.  All  present  were  ready  to  take  hold  of  the 
work  in  earnest,  and  they  pledged  their  counties  to  do  their  share  in  whatevicr 
might  be  necessarj%    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
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prcvfiitcil  a  larircr  attendance,  Imi  it  was  the  general  ojiinion  of  those  present 
thai  the  absent  Su|.H?rintcnilents  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  them  and  would 
cheerfully  co-operate  in  executini:  any  plans  they  might  adopt.  Each  County 
Su}>erin  ten  dent  in  the  State  was  appoinletl  a  Chainnan  or'  a  County  Committee, 
with  authority  to  a>sociate  two  others  with  himself,  llu-  three  being  a  local  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  It  i<  liopcd  that  these  committees  will  act  at  once, 
that  funds  may  be  procured  for  immediate  an*!  necessary  use. 


Educational  f^^u/5. 


TKH.\MA   CMlNTY. 

Only  two  out  of  a  c'ass  of  ti.chtceii 
applicant  >  for  te.ichcrs*  certiiicatt- s  passed 
theexamiv.aiior. — J.  D.  Swcent-yand  Mi>s 
Liuie  I)ale.  The  i:r>t  g(»t  a  r.r>t-^aiU" 
and  the  latter  a  >ccor.d  i;rade  certificate. 
We  sy m p.i tl: i r  e  w : ih  tl:  e  si  x  t e t- :i .  a n i'.  sa y 
to  them.  '"If  at  r.r>t  vou  don  :  >ucceei!. 
tr>* .  tr>-  ai: a: :i . '  * — A'e  J  /.*.':*  7"  S^rni i nc', 

A  large  num'^er  .'f  v>::ors  assemble- 1 
in  the  brick  schc»oi  buil-.iing  y«.-.'»:eri!ay 
aftemcH.^:;.  to  *.:>ti.n  :«.•  the  mu>:».ale  by 
the  pu]ti:s  1-:'  the  frame  buildi::g.  ::n.'.er 
the  direction  of  the  teachers.  M:>st.s 
Agnes  W.ilt^n.  Mattie  Winter.  Ne"*.:e 
I>oilso:i  .ir.  ;  H.ittie  Heat^  ::.  T::e  rr-.- 
g ram m  t-  -a  :-. s  vc ry  : :;  1 1  re> t: :: .:  .i :: . :  t  .i sse ■ : 
very  :''.e.i>.\::t'.y.  rc::ect::i^'  :r.--c*::  crt.lit 
upon  V-ot::  t'Up:'.>  aii-i  teacht-r?. — /.:'. 

YVl  A    «:   •■  X7V. 
TheC.^::-:/   ;:■  ..r  :  •  f  i:  ^u^-ation  c   Tri- 
plet e d  : :  -  *. .-: :  .ts  7 -.:  -.  -  :a y  .i  fte rr.  c  ■.•:'..  I  »e  - 
cem!  ^e  r    : :  1 1: .   .. ::  :   :::  a  : «.-   th  e    f .  '  *. ».■  -a  : r.  *: 
re  port  ^' :'  > .:  .^  c  ?  -  :"■.: ".  . . :  : ". :  c  ^  \\  \>  :'.  ■ 
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SON\>MA   C».iUNT\'. 

Mr.  Jordan  as  principal,  and  Miss  Liz- 
zie Camm  as  asMstant.  have  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  the  Cinnabar  school  for 
the  coming  year. 

SISKIYOV   COfXTY. 

The  voters  of  I>erryvale  School  Dis- 
trict are  to  ha\  e  .iti  election  next  Satur- 
liay.  on  the  4Ue>t:on  ol  issuing  S.V^o*^  in 
V'onds  of  5:».^.»  each,  to  build  a  new  school 
ho'jse.  said  K»n«ls  to  bear  *^  per  ceut. 
interest. 

N  v.\  A  i\\  c o V  NT Y. 

The  High  Scho^il  in  Grass  Valley  has 
::6  7':::^:ls  enrolled.  Seniors,  lo:  Mid- 
11  e  Cl.iVs.  40.  an*!  J;::::oTS.  47.  Tlie  liter- 
a.-y  exerc:st>  hel»*  on  I'riday  afternoons 
::.iVv-  ^-een  very  >-.:cces>ful.  Trof.  Gran> 
\:l'.i  :  .  ?ti:r  has  ;:.*  *  an  exceedingly  in- 
ter^-t:::^'  soho^'l,  and  the  citizens  of 
Gra>s  Valley  appreciate  his  work. 
A  L A  M  K : » A    C  or N  T Y. 

The  Oakl.i::.i  IV.xzh  School  closed  a 
s::cces>f;:l  :er::i  I  kceiuK'r  I^th.  Twenty- 
four  \o'.:::;.:  l.i.;:vi  a::d  gentlemen  re- 
ceived ..:::  lo::i.i>  k  :   i;ra filiation. 

At  tr.e  PectTT-.'^i-r  meeting  of  the 
Cov.r.tv 
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tlUTTK  COUKTV. 

M  -  <  Wilson,  one  of  our  most 

poi>  >:  school  teachers,  wlio  for 

tilt  I  .I'.iL  eight  or  tiine  yearn  has  mmie 
licr  home  iti  Chico,  has  rfsigiied  her 
pkice  ill  the  |>uhlic  school,  ciurt  will  rlc- 
port  ihis  evtuing  for  a  vnsit  in  San 
Fran ri SCO,  prior  to  accepting  a  school  in 
Sonoma  City,  in  the  Second  Grammar 
UcpartnienL  We  wish  Miss  W^ilson 
every  success  in  her  new  position,  and 
know  that  Chico  has  lost  a  fine  \m\y^ 
while  Sonoma  has  gained  one. — Chico 
Enterprise^ 

The  Institute  began  Dec.  31st,  at  Chico, 
with  discu*ision  of  several  incidental 
topics  sugj^ested  by  various  teachers,  the 
prominent  one  being  the  necessity  for 
corporal  punishment  and  the  proper 
means  of  administering  it  The  Super- 
intendent congratulated  the  teachers  on 
the  fact  that  though  corporal  punish- 
ment is  on  the  decrease,  yet  the  schools 
are  better  governed  than  at  any  former 
time. 

i,anguage  Teaching  in  connection 
with  work  in  other  studies,  was  intro- 
duced and  discussed  fully  by  Hazel 
Wootl,  J.  A.  Tyler  and  others. 

Miss  Madge  CI  ayes  talked  about  the 
Value  of  Study  Prograranics,  and  many 
l^ood  suggestions  were  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  several  of  the  teachers. 

Composition  aud  Penmanship  were 
each  respectively  discussed,  the  former 
by  James  Conroy,  and  the  latter  by  Anna 
Mct^regor  and  W.  E.  Tebbe.  The  topics 
brcmght  out  many  good  hints  and  prac- 
tical sug^/cslions. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
roH-call,  which  was  respoudecl  to  from 
quotations  from  standard  authors,  many 
of  which  were  witty  and  some  senti- 
mentat. 

Mr,  Braddock  explained  that  the  State 
Snjviiitii.inlent  baa  telegraphed  his  in- 
aIhi  present  as  expected  at  yes- 

ler<:  Mon. 

An  expression  of  the  teachers  was 
ftsked  on  the  proposal  to  adjourn  ycster- 
daN*  evening  instead  of  toAlay.  It  was 
unanimously  carried  that  the  session  of 
the  Institute  be  finished  l!^st  night. 

The  iHimmiltee  on  Queries^  Absentees 
and  Resolutions  of  Thanks,  reported. 
Several  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the 
9«hject  of  libraries,  etc.  A  re«^olution 
uf  thanks  to  the  Chico  teachers  for  their 
courteous  treatment  of  the  visiting 
teachers  was  also  adopted.  A  committee 
of  fi>e  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  pro- 


gratnme  and  provide  for  next  yes  rt 
Institute,  after  which  the  twenty -first 
annual  Institute  adjourned. 

The  teachers  showe<l  a  commendable 
enthusiasm  during  the  meetings,  and 
leave  Chico  fechng  that  they  have  had 
a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  time. 

SAN   LUIS   OBISPO   COUNTY. 

Nipomo  is  to  have  anew  school  house. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Fitzwater.  Miss  Louisa  C 
BelU  Miss  Mclinda  Gibson  and  Miss 
Maud  C.  FitJtwater,  all  teachers  of  this 
county,  wnll  enter  the  State  Normal 
School  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming 
term. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Tunnell  and  Miss  Mat  tie 
Moore  will  continue  in  charge  of  their 
respective  departments  of  the  Branch 
school,  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
school  year. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  met 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent^  De- 
cember J 9th.     Present,  full  board. 

Primary  certificates  were  granted  to 
the  following  holders  of  Califortiia  State 
Normal  School  diplomas:  Miss  G.  B, 
Thomson,  Miss  Josie  M.  Comiick,  Miss 
.\nna  M.  Kullock  and  Miss  Nina  R 
Williams. 

Gniiimiar  grade  certificates  were  is- 
sued  to  the  following  upon  life  diplomas: 
B.  J.  Tunnell,  Miss  M.  L.  McKennon 
and  C.  A.  Cooper.  A  grammar  grade 
certificate  was  fid  so  issued  to  E.  B.  Grun- 
ough  upon  a  State  educational  diploma. 
Miss  Hattie  H,  Durgin  was  granted  a 
primary  certificate  upon  a  State  Normal 
diploma. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  met 
at  the  same  place  as  a  board  of  examin- 
ation. 

The  class  being  examined  this  session 
contains  some  thirty  candidates,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  ladies,  and  the  majority 
are  applicants  for  priraarv'  grade  certifi- 
cates. 

Teachers  whose  certificates  expire  thi* 
month,  of  whom  there  are  ten  or  fifteen, 
are  beinj^  examined  to-day  in  bookkecp* 
ing,  music,  physiology,  entomology^  and 
drawing. 

Among  the  hopeful  signs  for  the  fit^ 
tnre  of  our  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
schools  we  are  gratified  to  note  the 
aw^akened  interest  that  ever^'wherc  pre- 
vails. Better  buildings  and  furniture  are 
being  provided ;  school  grounds  are 
being  suitably  improved;  there  is  every- 
where manifested  a  disposition  to  get 
the  largest  amount  of  good  out  of  the 
public  funds,  and  above  all  there  is  a 
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general  isquirv  for  thorooj^hly  train ed 
teachers. 

The  Sah  L:::*  Obispo  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle,  a:  Wh  sxeeticij  of  Satartiay. 
Nov.  j^ta.  resolveii  to  hoM  :t3  next  n:eet- 
in;?  OS  tbe  zjr<\  Saturday  in  Jassar^-.  at 
which  ::n:e  :t  :«  thoa^h:  the  work  I'or 
next  year  will  be  in  the  hari-ii  of  th^^ 
Secretar}.-.  Is  the  meantioie  it  i*  hoj*-! 
that  *T:ch  s:e=l^er6  as  have  the  Vxjk* 
contain; s^  the  work  of  the  present  year 
win  not  fa:l  to  complete  them,  as  exam- 
ination in  the  same  will  prc'jaMy  be 
held  in  :  *.<•. 

S.\NTA  CL.\IL\   C0';NTV. 

The  p'Jpil*  of  the  Gilroy  H:^h  >':hoc'. 
aAsiste^i  bv  Io-:al  talent,  jfave  a  ver>-  cre-- 
X table  an-t  tsteriaininj?  perfcrn:ance  at 
Music  Hal!,  '.'rilroy.  Friday  evt-nin^-.  De- 
cemher  :6th.  The  projrran:n:c  f'-mishc! 
divert! *n: est  for  a  well  nlied  hou>e.  the 
enterta:nn:t:nt  be:n^  a  benefit  for  the 
Gilroy  puM::  school.  While  the  pro- 
gramme was  well  ren'-ere<i  throsvjhout. 
the  mo>t  c-s-ticnoua  feature  of  i*  was 
tbetnmMir^^  \r.\  parallel  bar  pjcnonn- 
ance.  F'rof "  Hall,  "the  principal  of  the 
Gilroy  s-rhv.  1  is  a  believer  is  physical 
eiiucatios.  as  :  the  sspplescs*  iUpl.v.e-l 
by  s->n:e  of  h:*  pupils  wa*  a  ::; jn  tc-ti- 
nionial  to  h:  *  * 
nasties.  Vs^^r 
have  rr.  i  !e  r. 
and  he  :»  h 


:^i.:tv  as  a  tea^ 


tr   n:5   tin 
i  proj;,-resi 
in  very  hi^h  estees: 


:::er o:  ^n\- 

the   pu:  :1s 

heir  jtu  :":es. 


'i\- 


the  patTc>ns  of  the  schooL  Tl  e  wand 
drill  asii  dumb-?.«ll  exercise*  of  the  gir2s 
showeii  that  he  ^«rl:evc*  in  the  ]ihy«ical 
e'incation  of  women  as  well  as  of  mai . 
>:'jn':'r  Victor  Easel &:nano  acted  as  gen- 
eral manajrer.  as-i  'leserves  credit  for  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  matter. — San  Jose 
'I :  "It".*. 

Jame>  \j.  Kennedy,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  visited  San  Jose 
LKi:  ember  17th  for  the  purpose  of  inttf- 
estis;^  the  people  of  the  Garden  City  in 
the  uork  of  the  CTnmxttec.  He  has 
n:any  friends  in  Santa  Clara  cocnty.  and 
if  we  may  ju-iije  from  the  reports  of  the 
local  press,  he  succeededMn  awakening 
con-i'derable  enthusiasm.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  San  J.>>e  ifc-ill  do  her  duty 
as!  iTive  the  comniiKee  such  material 
aid  as  may  be  re'juire'.L  The  Santa  Clara 
valley  mill  bv  array e^l  in  green  and  gold 
when  our  Eastern  friends  are  here,  and 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  exhibit  its 
wea'lth  of  f.cM  and  orcharL 

S A C  R.V  M  K  N  TO  COUNT V. 

The  S.icramesto  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation have  vrraste-l  "grammar-jrrade 
crrti::cates  to  Mrs.  7.  T.  Fountain.  Miss 
I-asuie  Hoyi,  Miss  Ina  M.  Oillis.  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Watson.  .\  recommendation 
for  a  life  diploma  was  granted  to  Mis. 
Jesnie  H.  White.  Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Rowell 
was  '^Tanted  a  recosimendation  for  an 
educational  dip-lonia. 


Our  Book  Sable. 


The  Overlanu  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uar\*  comes  to  us  as  a  Holiilay  number 
full  of  >:o«>:  t:::ni:s.  '■  ToSha>:as  Feel  " 
is  a  de>cr::t:ve  article  jf  the  re;r'On  ot" 
country  arouud  Mt.  Shasta,  by  NiiieiUi 
Eames.  M::.s  Bertha  F.  Herrick  \i  rites 
about  Kau.»!.  the  Garden  Island  01"  Ha- 
wa: i .  Both  ^ rt i cl es  ar e  lH?a uti fu  1 1  y  i  11  u s- 
tratc.!.  President  E.  S.  Holdefx  con- 
tributes as  in-itructive  article  or. 
Earthi^u.ike-.  an-l  Gen.  O.  ().  Howard 
rela:v:>  -  siv  of  his  experiences  in  I::- 
dia::  V.".ir:".ire.  There  are  >:ories  by 
M.ir-:::i".  v'rrahasi.  "X.  \\\  rnkr.o\\:i 
•Ju  .::•.:->■  .  ■  Ilora  Il.iises  I.ou.;l:e.n;. 
■  Ti-.v  .--•.  r.  ..f  t'le  lV.".u..'»l.ir.a  Ib-use  .  "" 
••Tl:v  ^^^;::  N:s;ro.>  of  the  Surr.:-." 
by  I'..::  \^  Muille :  •Is  r>:u:-..:er:and.' 
by  L ..■:;■. .:rl  Ki:  ,  as-1  •■tilers.   The  poetry 


is  by  Isa  I*.  CtHV.Srith.  John  Vam© 
Cheney.  Frar-.cis  K.  Sheldon.  Miilicent 
W.  Sr.:nn  as-l  S.  \V.  Eldredge.  We  are 
prouil  of  tl;e  *  »verlas.l  and  commend  it 
10  our  rojvlers. 

I).  C.  Hhath  ^^  Co.  will  issue  immc- 
•  I : at e  1  y  t \\  o  n e  w  r.  u  ;n  bers  in  th eir  popu- 
lar  series  \^\  '*  Monographs  on  Educa- 
tion." Professor  F.  "c  Woodward,  of 
WosortI  Collejie.  Spartanburjr,  S.  C, 
\vri:e>  OS  E:ii:l:sh  is  :r.e  Schixjls.  dwell- 
isil  e-ivecially  on  tl:e  i.:i>ciplinar>-  value 
of  E::>:1:>1:  Granini.vr-Study  in  its  entire 
r,i::v:e.  irosi  :  r:n;.ir\  school  to  high  col- 
lev.iate  w.^'k. 

Mr.  Erse-:  W.  Hsscut.  of  Cornell 
r ::  \  \  e  r> :  ty .  w : : :  *  ^  1  :  : : ::  i:  1  i s h  :  s  I  i:e  Pre  - 
rararory  Sch=  1.!-  1:-.  ::::^  e^say  the 
author  prL*»v  ::>.  ..>  -;::::  1\  a::d  practically 
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ililc,  some  of  tte  advanced  meth* 
^  teaching  English  Ki^ai^^'ar  and 
^  ^ition  in  the  secotiilary  schools, 
kcepitig  constantly  in  mind  the  needs  of 
tbo^  teachtrii  who,  while  not  Kiv'ing  nn- 
dmded  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
English,  are  required  to  take  charf^e  of 
Ibat  auhject  in  the  common  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  two  numbers,  this 
series  of  Monographs  now  comprises  Dr, 
Stanley's  Hall's  How  to  Teach  Reading 
ftud  What  to  Read  in  vSchool ;  Prof. 
Oeunug's  Study  of  Rhetoric ;  Prof.  Saf- 
»0Ttl*8  Mathematical  Teaching  and  its 
Modem  Melho<is;  Prof,  Morris's  vStudy 
of  Latin,  and  Prof.  Williams's  Modern 
iVtrogrnphy, 

Cussics  FOR  Children.    Rob  Roy*  by 
Sir    Walter    Scott,    Bart.      Complete 
with  notes  and  glossary  by  D.  H.  M, 
Ginn  S:  Co.,  Boston. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  publishers  of 
^^^ssi'cs  for  Children  for  their  earnest, 
Perea&tentj   and  we  trust,  successful  cf- 
'cn^  to   supj  ly   the  young  with   good 
'^t'a^ciinfi:.     Teachers  of  all   persons   can 
^Pl>rectate  this  as  they  know  the  in  flu- 
I  trie*:  books  have  upon  the  dispositions 
|«Jicl    characters   of  their  pupils.      With 
I  Jt«^iii  we  say,  the  more  good  books  we 
"^vc  the  belter  the  children  will  be. 
'f**^  Use  of  Modri^.     A  Teacher*s  As- 
^i^tant  in  the  use  of  the  Prang  Models 
<<>r  Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  Pn- 
*iiar>'  Schools, 
,  Tf^r^  American  Text- Books  of  Art 
Education.    Re\ised  edition.  Teach- 
ers* Maunal,  Parts  I,  II  and  III.    Also 
a  complete  set  of  Drawing  Books  for 
pupils,    Nos.    T    to  9  inclusive.      The 
I'raug  Educational  Company,  Boston. 
.   The  aim  of  this  course  of  instruction 
**    to   present  the  study   of  drawing   in 
*Uch  a  way  that  the  subject  matter  to  be 
^Ujght  as  knowledge  should  be  clearly  un- 
^<^tood,  and  that  this  knowledge  should 
^   perceived  as  something  distinct  from 
**^awing.    The  l>ooks  are  thus  prepared 
'•'ptJii    a    distinct  object  in   \new.      The 
'''Ork  Is  carefully  graded  and  so  intelli- 
^^*a  tly  presented  that  the  child  experi- 
Hr^c:ics  no   difficulty  iu  doing   the  work 
■P*'^i3scribed. 

^'"'^^K-FtR  NATIONAL     EDUCATION      SERIES, 

■^he  Education  of  Man,  by  Priedrich 

"^roebeL   Translated  from  the  German 

^  Tid  annotated  by  W.  N.  Hailmaun.  A. 

^^^.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

^^*^ho5e   teachers  who.  wish    to   know 

f  «it  there  was  iu  the  life  and  philoso- 

*  :>  of  Proebel,  whicb  has  made   and 


will    continue    to  make  h'ni   a  powei 
among  thinking  people,  will  find   thi 
book  just  what  thuy  want.    We  are  heiel 
admitted  into  his  philosophy  und  shown 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  kin*^ 
dergarten  system.    The  hook  is  suhstan-l 
tially  divided   into  two  parts;  the  fir« 
treating  with  general  principles  of  edu- 
cation and  considering  tlie  (levelopmentj 
of  man    during   infancy  and    boyhood 
The  second  part  discusses  the  chief  sui-*! 
jects     of    instruction,     grouping    tlici 
under    religion,    natural     science    and^ 
mathematics,  language  and  art.     Thjsi) 
an  excellent  book  for  tJie  teachers'  rcad< 
ing  circle   and  we  have  no  donbt  bul 
that  it  will  be  added  to  the  list. 
International    EnrcATioN    Series ; 
Elementary  Education   and   I'sycbo. 
og>'.    A  Text- Book  for  Hif,'h  School f^ 
Normal   Schools,    Nonnal    Institute!, 
Reading    Circles    and   a   Manual    for' 
Teachers.     By  Joseph  Baldwin,  Prin-^ 
cipal  of  the  Sam  Houston  State  Normal 
School,  Huntsville,  Texas.     D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  volume  sixth  of  the  Interna* 
tional   Series   published   by   the  Apple-, 
tons,    and   edited  by  W,  S.  Harris.     U 
treats  of  a  subject  which  teachers  sl^ould, 
be  familiar  with,  since  it  is  their  businc;  % 
to  educate  the  mind;  still  »t  is  generally 
conceded  that  they,  as  a  claus,  are  net 
esjjecially  devoted  to  the  stndy  of  psy-, 
chology*     They   have  constantly  to  lio. 
wnth  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  ' 
unless   they   have   some  knowledge   of 
tills  science  tJiey  must  grope  blindly  in 
the  wake  of  others  in, stead  of  proceed- 
ing systematically  on  a  scientihc  IwMs. 
This   work   is  intended  for  elementary' 
classes.    It  aims  to  teach  the  reader  how 
to  pass  from  that  mental  attitude  which 
observes  external  things  to  that  mental 
attitude  which  observes  internal  activ- 
ities, a   step  of  vast  importance  to  the 
teacher.     We  recommend  this  book  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  all  educators. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers,  in- 
cluding the  First,  Second,  Third  ajid.| 
Fourth  Readers, 
These  readers  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  McGuffey  Readers  so  well  and 
favorably  known  to  all  teachers.     As  we 
look  over  the  lK>oks  which  compose  this 
series,  and  notice  their  general  plan  and 
scope,  how  admirably  they  are  graded, 
how*  excellent  the  selections,  how  beau- 
tiful the  illustrations  and  how  well  Ihey 
are  printed,  we  do  not  see  how  anytliing 
can  be  produced  which  ^hall   be  their^ 
superiors. 
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Tin:  <  )vi:ki.ani)  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber:ii»i>carsin  lioliilay.aUirc.  The  illustra- 
tions accoiiipaiiyin);  the  ilescriplivc  arti- 
cles add  i;rcatl;  to  ils  allracti  veil  ess.  In 
the  article  on  Shasta  county  there  arc 
some  hil>  of  river  scenery  taken  from 
the  upjicr  Sacramento  that  compare  fa- 
voralily,  in  point  of  artistic  selection 
and  nicenos  of  finish,  with  similar  work 
in  the  //iir/>tr's  and  Ct'u/un'.     Tlie  ac- 


her  happiest  vein,  entitled  the  "Historic 
Home  of  the  Svlvestcrs." 

Rev.  rhilip  Schaff,  I).  D.,  contribute* 
a  second  jjaper  on  the  •'Relation  of 
Church  and  State  in  America,"  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  lawyer-like  liiscussion 
of  our  {government's  attitude  toward  re- 
lijOon.  A  very  pleasantly  written  sketch 
is  by  Walstei'n  Root,  on  the  '•  Hamilton 
Oneida  Academy  in  1794,"  the  germ  of 
company in^  text,  by  Ninetta  Bames,  is  I  Hamilton  ColleJ^e.  The  fourth  article 
in  that  author's  usual  bright  but  consci-  ■  in  this  superb  number  is  a  study  by 
entious  style.  An  illustrate<l  article  :  Charles  H.  Peck  of  the  public  life  and 
on  San  I)icj;o  county,  by  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  j  characttr  of  "Aaron  Burr/'  in  which  he 
contains  an  authoritative  and  con  vine-  j  aims  to  8ul>stitute  natural  explanations 
iug  statement  of  the  resources  of  south- 1  for  the  acts  and  misfortunes  of  his  cxtra- 
emiost  California.  *'  Midwinter  Days  j  ordinary  subject.  Other  varied  and  en- 
at  Monterey  "  is  a  channing  picture  of .  iertaiui'n)ij  articles  follow.  Price,  $$  a 
that  famous  resort,  by  M.  H.  Field.  |  year.  Published  at  743  Broadway,  New 
••Down  the  Nootsack "  describes  the  ;  Vork. 
scenery  of  northern  Washington,  and  j 
contains  some  remarkable  fisli  stories. 
All  sections  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  thus  ! 
illustrated  in  this  Holidav  number,  and 


justify  the  claim  of  the  Oirriami  to  be  a 
representative  niavia/ine  of  this  coast.  A 
number  of  descriptive  articles  are  ])roni- 
iscd  for  the  cf>niinji  year.  Several  in- 
teresting  stories   complete  the   ])reseiit 


HoMF.R*s  Iu.\n.     The  first  three  books. 

Rased  on  the  edition  of  Ameis-Hentze. 

ICditcd  by  Professor  Seymour  of  Yale 

College,     (linn  &  Co,  Boston. 

Many  additions  to  the  German  edition 
have  been  made  by  the  Ame.ican  editor. 
to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can classes.     The  Homeric  poems  have 


numl)er,  with  which  the  Ovniami  com- ,  been  treated  historically,  and  have  been 

pletes  the  fifth  vear  of  its  second  series  j  interi)reted  from  themselves.      Hlustra- 

and  the  iwentv-first  since  its  U-ginning,    tions  have  been  drawn  freely  from  the 

in  xS6s.  "  I  Old     Testiment.    Virgil,    and     Milton. 

^       "  ,,  ^      ,.  (The  teacher  will   be  glad  to  have  the 

Tin-  .Atlantic  Monthly  for  nt:cem.  i  ^.^.^^.j.  ^f  ^j^^.         ^  Kpic  poems  of  Greece 

;r  contains  an  unusual  number  of  ex- >^,^,i  Ro„u' connected  in  the  pupil's  mind. 

llent    articles.      "  The    Thraldom    of  ■  .^„^i  ^|,^.  illustrations  from  English  au- 


ber 

cellent 

Japan,"  by  IC.  H.  House;  **Sonie  Aspects 
of  Pessimism,"  by  Agnes  Repplier; 
••French  and  Knglish,"  by  Philip  (Gil- 
bert Haninicrton  :  "Paul  Jones  and  the 
Anned  Neutrality,"  by  Prof  John  I'iske; 
••Island  Democracy  in  the  Caspian,"  by 
Ktlniund  Noble,  nd  "Of  One  Who  is 
Deaf,"   bv   ICdith  M.  Thomas,   are  some 


Knglish 

tliors  should  stimulate   the  students  to 
search  for  other  similar  passages.) 

VOICK    CrLTl'RK    AND    ELOCI'TION.      Bv 

Wm.  T.  Ross,  A.  M.  The  Baker  k 
Taylor  Co..  New  York,  and  Payot, 
rpham  ^1  Co.,  San  I'rancisco,  Cal. 
We  commeinl  this  book  to  those  of 
our  readers  w!  o  wish  to  study  voice 
culture   anil   elocution   either    for    Fclf- 


of  the  kiuiiiig  pajiers.     There  are  also 
continued  from  previous  iiuiiibcrs  "The 

Second  Son,"  by  .M,  O.  \V.  Oliphant  and  "  improvement  or  for  the  ]>urpose  of  per- 
T.  II.  Aldrich  ;  "Paul  Patolf,"  by  l-\  ffctingtluniselves  as  teachers  of  reading. 
Mari<iii  Crawfonl,  and  "The  Soul  of  the  Xhe  whole  subject  is  taken  up  in  so 
bar  i;a>t."  l»y  Percival  Lowell.  In  ad-  systematic  a  manner  that  by  careful 
ditioii  Ihere  are  the  usual  number  of  rl-adiiig  and  cimstant  practice  any  teach- 
poenis.  lesser  articles,  "  The  Contribu-  lt  ma v  ]>iil  himself  in  a  position  whcrebv 
-..V  ..  ..I. ...I...  ..r.i...  M^.,.i,  .' -.    .^,j,i  i.,rj.,.iy  to  his  value  -     " 


tors*  Club."  "l>i)oks  of  the  Month,"  etc. 

Tin-:  N o V e  1 1 1  be r  . Mail aiinr  of  A  uuf  i- 
can  //i'^fftrv  is  rme  of  tiie  brightest  and 
most  richly  ilhislrated  issiu-s  of  the  year. 
Oliver  Cioinwtirs  portrait  a])pears  as  its 
froiiii>i'ii' e,  incident  to  the  romantic 
story  Ml  the  fir.st  seltlenieiit  of  Shelter 
Iblaiid.  in   i().52,  told  by   Mrs.   Lamb  in 


he  may  ailil  largely  to  Ins  value  as  an 
instructor  of  the  sadly  neglected  art  of 
reading.  The  book  also  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  pieces  for  practice. 

Primary  teachers  will  find  a  volume  of 
interest  to  them  in  Currie's  "  ICarly  and 
Infant  i-!ducation,"  just  published  by  K. 
L.  Kellogg  ^i:  Co.,  of  New  York. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOfrCE. 
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[STORI^  of  OtTi   COUNTRV-     Compilftt 

nml    ammged    bv    James    Johounot, 

Piililislvdby  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 

York. 

Historical  iaci<lenls  possess  a  peculiar 
dutmi  for  the  young.  There  is  an  iiitiu- 
ence — a  menial  awakening — connected 
ifrllh  a  bit  of  real  history  not  to  be  de- 
rived from  fairy  tales  or  mere  itiveiitioiis. 
It  is  iin possible  to  estimate  the  good  a 
liltJe  br>ok  like  this  may  do  for  a  wide 
avrake  boy,  and  we  heartily  commend  it 
to  those  wishing  to  add  to  their  libraries 
Off  their  s^lock  of  supplemental  readers. 
This  is  Book  HI,  Part  I,  of  the  Historical 
Series  by  the  same  publishers. 


I^IGHf S  OF  TVVO  C E N T LT R lE-S,     Edltcil  by  ] 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.  IlUistralefl  with  fifty  I 
portraits.  A,  S.  Banies  iJ:,  Co.»  New] 
York  and  Chicago. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  biograph'  ^ 
ical  sketches  of  the  leading  spirits   ini 
the  worlcVs  advancement   for  the.  pa^l^] 
two  centuries.    It  presents  in  convenient 
and   attractive   form   a   \^st  auionnt  of  J 
useful   intormatiou   concerning  art  and 
artists,    literature    and     prose    writers, 
music  and  composers,  poetry  and  poets, 
and   machines  and  inventors.     It  is  an 
admiriible  book  for  the  school  library, 
and  will  interest  both  teacher  and  pupils.  < 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICE. 

We  learn  that  Appletons*  new  Physical  Geography  which  we  noticed  favorably 

a  few  months  since,  is  already  meeting  with  very  large  sales  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  work  is  a  distinct  advance,  both  in  methods  and  material,  over  anything 

heretofore    attempted   in   this    fascinating  study.      Its  predecessors    have  been 

generally  mere  compilations  by  a  literary  editor,  who  might,  or  might  not,  l>e 

entitled  to  a  hearing  on  one  or  two  of  the  many  branches  which  make  up  this 

cxjmplex  science,  but  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  an  authority  on 

all.     The  ten  authors  who  have  been  engaged  three  years  in  the  preparation  of 

Appletons*   Physical   Geography  are  among  the  most  eminent  in  their  several 

departments.     We  cordially  welcome  every  text*book  of  this  thorough  character 

— tbe  more  the  better,  *       #       ♦ 

Instantaneous  Plintoffraplis       Views  of  ttie  Pacific  Coast 


PUalilc  Parlors.    \ 

No,  i36   M outgo oiery  Street ♦ 


Ol'PCHITE    LICK    UaU.SK.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL,  j 


Snell  Seminaut, 

568  TWELFTH  STREET. 


*    FALL  TERM   OPENS 

[Monday,  August  1st.,  1887, 


MARY  K.  SNR 
RICHARD  B.  SX 


l^fet.tj^^^'P^ 


CaUfomia  Military  Acaiemy, 


OAI£L*A2«TI>. 


Col.  W.  K.  O'Bilikv,  l>iLmciPAi.. 


Preparatory,  Academic  and  Commercil 
Departments. 

<*"  8c MO     FOR    OlRCUlAR. 


Extraordinary  Offer 

TO  ALL  WHO  WANT  EMPLOYMENT. 


We  want  Vwf   trTUTj^ctic  agetit*  iti  every  ( 

I  I     AUd  oil  W I 

[  t; :  Illy  he  iiia> 


junly  in  llu'  rniltM  =itatr4aiu1  Canix^lii  to  ?e7t  a  put 


I  thai  '■ 
car,  ami  i 

Ut  til  a! 


:  K  ■•■    -  /.'  i\   ■  .\:-\  -    nor  woulr* 

I  'ir'ilr  •  liK  :Hiih'unt.    CUir  lai^ 

L-  wish  to  ^'cnd  to  everyone  out  of  eni5'*luvui!.'til  who  mllt__ 

e.     Send  at  once  and  SiKrurc  Ihc  agency  fn  time  for  the  boofl 

I  in  our  extraordinary  offer.     Address,  al  once, 

NATIONAL    NOVELTY    COMPANY. 

514  Smithfield  St,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


imil  P  STUDY,  l.4TI«nnil«i«Kkl4 
UIIIUIL^l  SIGHT,  nne  Ihr  INTJ-R 
niJIWin  LINKAKCI.AS<«ICS  •  Sample 
1 1  %0  III  ■■  page  und  Citulof^uc  of  Scbt^?!- 
tlook^.  free.  C.  DiiSrLVKit  ik  Sons^  No.  (J,  J.> 
iroa  Wftluut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


KNABE 

The  leading  Piauos  of  the  nWld. 
Unequcded  in  quality  of  tone  and 
durabililt/. 

Musical  Department 

Of  A.L,  Barvcroft  &Co. 

114  DUPONT  STREET, 

San  Frajicisco 
Soli  Aoiitib  Pacing  Coast. 


mitE^  PEN  GUIDE. 


MkEMple  «nd  fT  ■ 


■  •,   ^;iVM   virtjr  ring  ♦.iio  '-<i    tlr-t   «nd 
n  flip  6i  napor.     Atldrf**  PROF« 


HOME 

No.  (,»J)lli.^ 
Mm.) 


STUDY.    L4Ti;V  und  «^RKRK 

M  sh.iir.  uscihe-  INTKKUNHAR- 

Sample  pn^e  ftnd  Ciila,* 

k%     C.   DrSilv^r  ft  Sofct, 

-t,PinLAL*ELPHlA,PA, 


SOUTHERN  TK.1CHEKS  AGENCY. 
Supiiliea  Teacher*  to  Schools,  Positions 
P»  I'eaclierii.  Cinulftra  free.  Soutbem 
Tpjichera  Agency »  P.  O,  Box  410,  Birn 
hum,  Al». 

Sejii*  Yotsn  Job  PaiitTi-vr.  to 

EducaUonat  Journatk 


ECLECTIC  SERIES,  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Setrlsed  and  Improvad^dition  of  Andrews'  Manual  of  the  Constitution. 

A  Manual  of  the  Coostitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  instructioii  of  j 
JWiziericaTi  Youth  in  the  DiUic-s,  Obligations  and  Rights  of  Citizenship.     By  I,  W. 
Akdrews,  LI*.  I>M  MsrUtta  College.  Nnv  Edition,  Revise<l  to  date  by  the  Author, 
thtjuroui^hly  adapted  to  Grammar,  High  Scboul  and  College  grailes  ;  re-set  entire  j 
and  printed  from  new  type.     i2mo.,  408  pp.,  fi.     By  mail,  Ji.  17. 

XoaUFFET'S  ITATTTBAL  EI3T0B7  SERIES. 

For  Third  Reader  Gkadh;  Familiiu  Animals\<md  their  Wild  Kindred, 
20S  pp.,  full  cloth.     Introduction  and  sample  copy  pncc,  50c. 

For  Fourth  Reader  Grade:  Living  Creatures  of  Water ^  Land  and  Air. 
aoSjip.,  full  cloth.     Introduction  and  sample  price*  50c.     (Nearly  ready.) 

The.5e  book^  iirr  lifn  r  iilv  rirul  ntc  urriu  Iv  illnsttnteti      The  desifpiR  were  drawn  Attd  enffriived 
c:ic.{»rea&ly  for  ' '  litA  of  many  fftmou^  animals. 

The  neld  j"  and  anecdote.    The  tntcrcfit 

tm  reading  is  .ix„^     -  -     ,  --  .  „  .;  creatures,  and  habits  of  olj«erv«'  ' 

tioti  are  cultivaLed  by  jioiuLui^^  uul  lik<:U4i;jitiC9  «iuJ  diil'i;:rvJiC4;^  in  the  fofms  iind  adaptftlioaa  oT  I 

h  OTHSE    NEW    PTTBLICATIONS. 

■  l*iki.MER  s  ^>c^:N^:E  OF  ICottCATiO!^,     By  mail,  ^117,     By  F,  B.  Palmer,  Principal 
H  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.Y.     Cloth,  340  pp, 

I^IVbitf  -  f''  r -'.oGY.  By  mail,  $1.17.  By  Dr.  E.  H.  White*  Superintendent  Cincin- 
na:  Cloth,  34'^  PP- 

^Wbite     -1        1 1 EV  Record.    By  mail,  48c.    For  record  of  monthly  estiniales, 
cm  the  plan  now  nsed  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools, 

IttttudiiMlM  ITricc. 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  (Temperance  Physiology)        .        .  $0.60 
The  House  I  live  In  (Primary  Temperance  Physiology)     .        ,       .30 

Morris*  Scriptnre  Readings         .......  .60 

Eclectic  Lan^age  Lessons      .         .         ,                  .         .         .  .    -35 

Axiom's  FJemenUirj-'Mechanical  Drawing        .         .                  .  .^^5 

Eclectic  German  Primer, -?c> 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader,       ....  25 

Eclectic  German  Second  Rcaderj     .        .  VS 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader,            .         .         -  .\^ 

Eclectic  Cerman  Fourth  Reader,       ....                  ,  .60 

Eclectic  Gennan  Fiflh  Reader,              .72 

McGttffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,                              .          .  .15 

McGuffey's  .^Iteniate  Second  Reader.  .25 

McGuffey's  .\ltcmate  Third  Reader,       .             ...  .35 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,       .       .        ,          .          .  .40 
McGuffcy's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation], 
McGuffey^s  Alternate  Sixtli  Reader  [in  preparation.] 

The  publishers  offer  special  rates  on  supplies  of  the  Eclectic  Series  for  1 
inltoduction.     Addrt-ss  them  for  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates 
•nd  Complete  Catnlognc. 

m  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  GO.,  Pub'S,  Gikcinnati,  0. 


^^  I /v-tn  jii?«.to-r*j.lii  ol  ihc  Aui««iatk  Ua^  f <4ilbir  ^«^* ;  in  ttiwo»wi»«  jm 


!Tiporicd  in  fro;jl,  can  Nr.VKR  Sa4 
^    ^        r.f^,  mul  rcmAtii  foMrd  and  out  cl 
^  vay  iiiitil  tl)cy  ukc  Uidr  sc^Ls  i^jatii,  the  dci^ks  arc  «ct  mueii  H 
:retli€r.    The  above  arc  *ct  the  right  distance  apjtri,  secuzl 
v^%  CILAC^Fn^  and  HtULTttFta  POSITION  of  the  pupiL 


UxivERsm-  OF  California. 


MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
FACULTY. 

WARD  S.  HOLDEN,  LLIX.  rresideJit  of  the  Umversity. 

k.  SHrRTKEFF,  M-  D,,  Kmeritua  Professor  of  Menial  Discuses  aud  Medical- 

Jurisprudence. 

W.  FISH,  M.  D.,  ^meritufi  Professor  of  Physiology  and  MicroBCopy. 
BEVERLY  COLE»  A.  M.,  M,  D.,  M,  R.  C.S,.  Eug.  Professor  of  Obstetrics  Aod 

G\Tiecology. 

f/mcNUTT,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  p.,  Edin..  etc.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Pme- 

ticc  of  Medicine. 
[)BERT   A.  McLBAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of   Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

Dean. 

-E.  TAYLOR,  M-  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
,  B.  KANE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathology, 
p  L  LENGFELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry. 

M.  B.  LEWITT.  M.  D„  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
ENJ.  R.  SWAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

M,  H.  MAYS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence* 

ASHINGTON  AYER»  M,  D.,  Profcfisor  of  HyKicnc. 

EORGE  11^  POWERS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

M.  WATT  KERR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 
JINOLD  A.  D'ANCONA,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 


lOrOLASS  W.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Pathology. 

Cnrator 
^HN  M.  WILLL^MSON,  M.SD..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Collc^atc  Year  is  dtvliicd  into  a  Rej^Hhr  and  Prthminary  Term.  The  Pre!tmina*y  Tep-m 
fina  March  i*l  and  continurs  Icti  week*  The  Rf^^ufar^  Term  bcgin»  June  ist  and  cotilintie^  firr 
»»i.^      t-»..^.-w„  ii.„.«  *-*»-.»  »ii   iT,     '  *  ^    ludicine  and  surgery  arc  laughl,  «1    '  "*? 

!  the  week  at  the  City  and  Cottnr 

;  practical  chairs  hftvc  charge  of  ■.  1 

ri-'j  siuu.jtitH.    There  iii  ftlsfi  nn  active  clinic  **>nimLied 

1^,  where  n  large  number  of  patient*  are  exAniiucd  and 

ures  lire  delivered  daily  by  the  Profrason*.  aod  evening 


iths.     During  these  terms  all   IT 
[  clitiically      Rejrular  clinics  ar*. 
ro  avenue  uyj  beds),  whrrf 
I  every  advantage  for  tl  i 
Imc*  a  week  at  the  Col 
[titefQirc  the  clasae*.     t 
'  j»  arc  held  three  timt^  a  w 
diB»ecting  room  ia  open  thtonghout  the  entire  year.    Material  is  abuDdant  and  c(M|« 


^  1  thus  be 
poftheyeri 
'ige»  po6«e- 

to  comuK-Mu  I 
"pe  of  the  mt' 
lof  late,  ,ind  U 
,  are  nowhere 


surp;;is.Tt-<j 


•irwrttsr  Uy  th 


r  instniction,  vrhich  extcndji  through  seven  aiT^  ';    '1 

;  inent  ol  practical  phy^^icians  and  ^urReons  i 

|.artmentof  the  State  'iTnivcrstty  enahlc  the  K  .  l 

viii   matiucr  to  lhoi*c  seekin]^  a  complete  and  -^v'-m.  iimiie 

—ion.      The   nicilttie>  for   bed-stdc  study    have    been    \a.Twcif* 

will  find  opportunities  at  his  ctimmand,  which  for  eoiuprcncu-' 

Three  Years'  Course. 

tho  teiitfal  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  .nrofejwion.  for  a  higher  degree  of  j,_ 
T  Lion,  the    Mcdicnl    Dcpartineut  of  the  State   UnJver^-ily  was  one  of  J 
lo  adout  the  three  venn*'  term  of  stndy.    2*^a  sludent'csn  pfesentT 
ii  until  lie  haii  attended  faithfully  three  i*cguliir  courses  of  lecturoi  1 
Wiiik   tULs  rcciuiremenl  entaiU  no  extra  expense  in  the  matter  of  fec9,  it  isaatlU 
antee  that  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  medical  School  bttl   those 
ualified 

Fees. 

l«trietiUtinn  Fee  fpaid  but  once)        -        .        -        -  -        .       |    ^  KM 

-•■=*''•-'"'* ,       .        x?*  I 

of  Lecture*         -        -       -  -,----  1 30  * 

r-c  of  Lectures         -  -..-.....        ^        ijiO 

.  ri  ,,vv . ,.;  ci  gratuitous  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  full  courses^ 

Un^  Fee        .-,-..'-- M 

'  the  Annual  Anuouncetxieiit  and  Catalogue  giving  Regulations  and  oUier  itifonnaif 

R,  A.  McLean,  M.  D.,  Deaiit  603  Merchant  St  San  Francisco* 


Classics  for  Children. 


Choice  Literature,  Full  Notes,  Large  Type,  Good  Paper, 
Firm  Binding,  Low  Prices, 

Introduction  Prices  are  Given — -first  of  the  cloth  edition;    second^  of  the  hoaiH 

edition. 


Hans  Andersen's  Fairy   Tales. — Illustrated.     Fint  series,  Supplementary  to 

Third  Reader 50c— 40e 

Second  Scries 50c — 40q 

ifSsop's  Fables.     Illustrated 50c— 35q 

Kiugsley's  Water  Babies.     Illustrated 50c — 35e 

King  of  the  (j  ildcn  Kiver.     Illustrated 25c — SOo 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.     Illustrated .MX- — 40e 

Robinson  Crusoe 50c — 35e 

Kingslcy's  Greek  Heros.     Illustrated 50u — S6e 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare 50i! — Me 

Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince 50c — S5o 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Orandtatlier 50c — 40e 

"      La<ly  of  the  Lake   50c— 35e 

Talismon 60c — SOo 

• '       Qiientin  Dcrward 50c — 40o 

"       Ivaiihoe 75c — 60o 

"      (luy  Mainicring 75o — 60e 

(lillivera  Travels 40c— 30o 

Plutarch's  Lives   50c— 40o 

Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World 50c--40e 

Irviug's  Skiitch    Book 35c — ^2Se 

Johndoifs  Rasselas 40c — 90o 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice 35c — 2-3c 

Lamb's  Ad  venture-^  of  Ul yswes 35c — 25e 

Washinj^ton  and  his  Country 90c — 75o 

24  Volumes  in  Cloth,  $12  zo       Board  Edition,  $9  30. 


SOLD  BV 
CI.TXXIXCrl  l.WI,     CI  IRTIS     c^     WBLCH, 

SAN'  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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IMPORTANT  tn  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEACHERS. 


I 


Have  the  Best  Readers  in  Your  Library  I 

Use  Your  Library  Fund  Where  it  will  do  the  Most  (Sood  I 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading-Books^  by  Prof.  Wm»  Swinton, 

THIS  TIIEORV  of  the  Miieii.  briefly,  is,  IhsLf'th^Rt^ndtriMthfJocwi  ^f  L<tnfjunfK -training,"  mud 
^k«t  t  ilenr  utjJcritnn^lini;  in  fcUsolutfly  ncocMftn'  to  ft  cicftr  exprttt^iun.  In  pursuit  of  thla  tbcorj'.  Prof, 
ftwtnlon  intrcHiutos  in  eier.v  book  of  tJie  seriM  Abundant  exerdac8>  which  teqaire  a  dow  itudy  ami  Intl- 
Vttto  knowtctli^ti  »-»f  the  rcadlnj;  l«B«on. 

THK  lilttlll^i*  tbrouirhout  th«!  terlen,  m  welt  m  Irom  eKcrcUic  to  excrctM.  Hm  ttGon  a> 
^Atkr  of  carvful  8tij4iv,  ftiid  li  one  of  the  inoat  notable  feKtureji.  This  ttrai'^ling  has  extended  even  to  the 
j^dttaiU  0/  the  typuffrapkjf,  and  the  most  eminent  dcuUabft  pronounce  the  t^urieti  faultletM  bi   that  pw- 

T  lie  .lltTlSTIC  WOKK  tit  from  oriRinft]  deilirnB  by  the  b««it  a.rtUt»,  such  as  Church,  Dielmiui* 
Bftfptir.  FfiLmiltm,  FrcHJericki,  Cjkty,  Hopkins,  Pyle,  ^nd  otlien^t  who  liavc  brought  the  true  artist'*  f^hthu- 
*iitQ  to  their  uurk  of  jl}ustratin$r  thcM  book4  fur  llie  CMininoa-fcfauDl  children  of  Arncrlctti. 
^n^l!IT«l\'9i  PKI^eit  A^l»  riRHT  KE.tDEK.  Id  one  volume.  In  print  and  ticript(whiU  on 
JMirk.  ^mt  l>}a:k  on  whktr^).  Handsomely  Wound  In  dot ti.  B«&uUrulLy  UluAtmtoJ.  iaop»ge*.  Kxchkfigv, 
••ct*      imri:»ilucli6Ti,  ir>  i.t9.     Wholetalo,  26  ot*. 

^WlMTO^'.H  !«E;i'0.\D  m^.lPrJI.     with  varied  exorct^cs  in  print  tvnd  scnpu     Illustrated.     Bound 
«>  d^kUi.     170  |»ata"*.     Exchan^'c,  15  cIa,     Introduction,  'iO  eta.     Wholesale,  »5  t-ts. 

AlVlf'TIIV*^  THJRII  KISiDEM.  Intr<xht<'in;r  m^ny  new  and  valuable  features  in  selectiii'n  and 
*>Tan||«tn«nt.  Dcavitifiidy  illustrated,  And  bi.>uud  in  cloth.  240  pa^efl.  Exchange,  20  ctd.  Introduutlnn, 
J0c4-      v    "    .-a!e,  r^i-tP. 

^^''  *  FOI  UTII  KeiDKR.    Full  of  ni»w  and  lnUsr€«tln|r  matter,  lari^ely  oHjpn at »  adapted 

**l^  it  i;nuii' It!  Ruhniil  wnrk.     Illustmted  and  bound  Lti  doth.    3^  Vf^eA.    Exclioii;^,  DO  ctJi. 

l^^^f«T4»l*!4  FIFTH  ttKillKll  ,i\'l»  t^rKliiCR.  A  book  of  choice  •eleationa  for  reading,  nd- 
*BMf>n,  K/t<t  di?' Uiuivtinn.  IllUatrxt^Ji  and  bound  in  L-luth.  4m  l^s^'  Kxchaujps,  40  cto.  lutroduetion, 
*0  ctJ».     W  hoc  «te,  tM  ( •  t.*, 

ft^ri!VTO^\>«  f^llTII,  OR  € X.I9i«ir  E.\C;i.lH||  KRIDER.  nettgned  for  studv  In  the  upper 
cn^lti^  of  praminar  achitals,  ah)  in  btj^h  »ehooU.  o^'adiimies  and  seminariea.  Cloth,  €06 poget.  ISxcbange^ 
iO  «4«.     liuroducLlon,  $1.08,    WhoICMile.  91  Ud, 

^S^ SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SERIES  OF  HEADEBS,  "^3 

^WlSra^'i*  JlllV.iKI'l  P  riRf^T  reader.  On  the  flame  pTan  as  Sainton's  Primer  and  Finrt 
E^adrr:  ft^vAioplrvg-  ftrvd  evtcndlny:  the  UnjijuaKo  v^ork  of  that  book,     1*J0  pagca.  EiLchange,  10  its.    lutro* 

Au' WJiolo^alu.  ii  cts. 

-^    Alll  fc%4'Kli   METO^n   REiltER*     On  the  plan  of  the  Second  Reader,  with  aimJlar 
t*'  iV  vajioty,     170  p»i;e!ii,     EK».^hanj^^u,  15  ttn.     Intn^luctioii,  20  ct«.     VVhote^ate^  3o  cts. 

KWI.^n>,%'!^  API  A. \i  Ell  THIRD  RE.IPFB.  With  excrclac*  tit  reiMlin^  and  languMue  work 
dliliUar  to  L|io»c  of  the  Third  Itcadcr.    'i-»0  puijwj,     hixchaug^e,  JO  eta.     Introduction.  HO  lU,     Wholesale 

^1ll\Ta^*l«  APVA^CEII  FOI  RTIi  REAPER.  C3ompt«od  (Itke  the  Fourth  Header)  of  new 
^fi  itiLeii«iirj:'  mattrr.  IfirKily  orintnal  for  tlux  iniporiJUit  £:rad«  of  school  work.  3»4  poges.  Exehanirfli 
«rta.    Iniroduetlon,  tiB  tu,    Wholesale,  c^'  ct-*, 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  arc  the  llcst  for  Sfliool  Use. 

\nm,  blakemmI  go.,  Puhiisks. 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAQO- 

A.  K.  GUNN,  General  Agent. 
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P   0.  BOX,  2002, 


329  Sansome  St,,  S.  F. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


-^HNKW    BOOKS.KF 

_._ — i 

MOW  READY !    A  highly  enterUiniBg  and  instructive  work,  suitable  for  general'* 
reading*  and  prepared   especially  to  meet  the  wants  of  Teachers'  Reading 
Circles, 

LIGHTS  OF  TWO  CENTURIES. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 

A  fx»llccltoti  ofbiof^raphical  sketchce  of  fsmous  mra;  jacludin^,  Artists  and  Scolpton, 
Writers.  Coinpoeerfi,  Poet*,  Inventors.  Embellbbed  with  engravings,  hmrge  8vo.  603  ] 
FHce,  I1.75  

NOW  READY !    A  new  and  excellent  text-book  upon  Elemkntaby  C&Emistrv^j 

A    POPULAR    CHEiVIISTRY. 

Saaed    vipon    *'Koi.4Lrteen     WeeUs*    iii    Cliemlstry," 
BY  d.  DORMAN   STEELE,    Pm.D. 

Cl,EAB.  m  EXFUkKATlON,  Ea6V  I>*  METHOD,   &Cl£}rrrFtCAl.I.Y  ACCCXATS, 

This  book  is  up  to  the  tiroes  ia  everv  respect,  ftod  aaswets  all  the  requj^^ments  of  a  texi-bo«[k 
«poa  the  subject.    Bvo.    ^19  pages.    Price,  |i*i5. 


▲  n  W  and;  enlarged  editkm  of*'  6hokt  8tt:i>ces  miSifouBB,  ",lt  two  volumes,  vis: 

I. 

PICTURE    LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH. 


volumes,  vis:  i^^t 

ypieut  ot  unnecasaip^l 
;  and  pupil »  arc  led  6^ 
IT  children ,  bv  Pursttinsr 


This  volume  conlaina  all  thf  esxrntiali  of  Gramtnar  without  ttic  era" 
,  Icchoical  words  and  definitions.    Every  step  b  acconipauicd  by  prac* 

I  om«o«e  with  facilitv.  The  interest  awakened  in  the  subject  among  yut.ng  children,  by  pursuing 
rihe!i  abject  in  this  way,  has  cautied  teachcm  the  greatest  pleasure.  Smalfito.  n6  pages«  Prior 
'  as  cents. 

II. 


WORKING    LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH* 

This  volume  ccntiuues  the  good  work  begiin  in    '  Picturi?  Le^^ou*  in  English, **,and  by  di 

to  the  coasideration  of  the  terms  employed  in  technical  grammar.    The  simple  rartfa* 
Lng  sentences  will  commend   its«U  to  evciy   teacher  nai  mU:JUd  wiik  ate 


•fdi 

D     analysing 

bmall  ^to,    isj  I>»g»*    Price,  40  cents,  I 


L^dl 


evciy   teacher  na  mU^/Ud  wtik  old  imtiAtdt, 


ew  "^liort  tilmdlrs  In  Englli«b,**  rouprlslng  llic  iilN»ve  two  bo^ka*     rrfe«,  B#v. 


A  S3rstematxc  and  simple  treaimentol  the  subject  of  i£LEME.N'TAftv^.ooLOGV,''anmiiged  accord* 
tu  glto  the  method  accepted  as  beat  by  those  thoroughly  versed  in  the  subjecL 

A    POPULAR    ZOOLOGY,  , 

D.  STEELE,  rii.  P.,  nnd  Prof.  J.  n.  P.  JE^K9»  of  llrafm  I  ntvrrsltr.         I 

Ko  pains  have  been  spared  by  author  or  publishers  in  their  eflbrta  to  make  this  work  the  bcal 
•f  its  gnuie  in  the  market,    bvo,    :>i8  pages.     Price,  I1.25. 


The  gratLfving  success  of  BARNES'  NATIONAL  SYSTEMIOF  PENMANSHIP,  during  I 
-•t  year  following  its  publication,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 

SOUVENIR    OF    PENMANSHIP. 

A  handsome  pamphlet,  cnti  Li  in  mg  indorsement., of  our  "iyslc.  1,  engraved  in  copper  exftc. 
I  IIkc  their  own  handwriting,  from  many  of  the  leading  professional  penmen  of  the  United  Statci 
I  Wr  believe  that  onr  friends  will  welcome  the  SouvEjfui  (which  is  intended  for  free  distributioi 

and  pretcTve  it  both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  its  illustratiou  of  the  s>^tem  which  is  growing  i 

fiivor  BO  rapidly  in  this  country*    Sent  on  application  to  address. 


A-    S.    BARNES    cSt    CO.,    PUOLISHKRS, 

NEW    YORK    AND    CHICAGO. 

E,  F.  ADAMS,  Agent,  327  &  329  Sansome  St.,  San  FrmncUco, 


I 


COOPER  MEDICAL  COLLEG] 

SUCCKSSOR  TO 

medical    College    of    the    Pacific. 

N.  E.  cor,  Sacramento  and  Webster  Sts. 


FACULTY: 

L  C.  LANE.  M.  D.,  ProteOTor  of  Surge rv. 

C  N   ELLlNWaOD,  M,  D„  Prtrfwr^or  of  I'hvsloToffy. 

Al>OLPH  BAHKaN.M:  IK.  PTof***orof  Optlmlin  *lf«v  an  I  Otology. 

JOSEPH   H.  WYTHE.  M.  a.  Prof essor  of  Mi^nmwpy  *nU  OUili»|rj', 

HENRY  OIBRONS,  Jk..  M,  D  .Profe.4Hr3r  of  Obstetrics  aim)  IHaeaMt  of  Women  and  Childfcn. 

WILLIAM  A.  l^OUGLA.SS,  5L  IK,  Pri>fes«orof  Clifiit^l  Suiiirery- 

JusKPH  O,  HIRsriiKKLIiKR,  M,  !>,.  Pmfc^uMir  ol  CUntoia  Medicine. 

CLINTON  Cl'SHINO,  M.  D.,  Prt^fciwor  of  Ciyiiecolnjry. 

W,  D.  JOHNSTilN,  M.  D.,  Frofe^nor  of  clvcmUtrv  and  Toxicology. 

B.  H.  PLI  MMKH,  M,  L\,  Profeiwor  ^^f  Anatoinv. 

CHARLES  H.  STEELE.  M    !».,  PrnfesKor  of  Mi»»4ria  Mtsclk-a  itnd  T^er&peutlca^ 

SAMUEL  O.  T^  POTTER.  M,  !>..  ProlessDr  of  the  Princip^w  wd  Pracllc*  of  Modidua. 

JOHN  F.  MOLSE.  M,  P.  Adjunct  to  Ihe  CliaSr  of  tliriliul  Suivery  . 

W,  3.  WRfTVVELL,  M.  D..  Adjunct  to  th«  Cfwiirof  Obatetrici, 

CtUHLES  F^  FaKNUM,  M.  D,.  Demount ravir  of  AnaUiiny. 

ALBEKT  ABKAlia,  M.  U,  Detnontimtor  of  P&thology. 

THE    t'OI^LKCiR    lt|irLI»l!VG, 

~T1m  rift  of  Profeuor  hurt,  in  an  impoaitif  brick  and  atitie  ftiroctura,  five  stori«a  and  batemetit  In  fatality 
And  n&vinj;  a  frontage  of  ol|r^ty  feet  on  each  of  two  f lruet», 

TIIR    THBEC^VRJIK    CITBRirirLPif 

%m  adopted  by  thit  Call«jr«;  attenda/ire  upon  threo  Re^ilar  Cnumea— at  least  ona  In  this  {iiatitatioa— betsg 
•Migalory,  A  matriciilatiQii  axamiaation,  or  other  evidunce  of  pumeulng  a  fair  education,  wUl  be  required 
•■  tnterlog. 

THC    lCE4;ri.All    roiVAE 

Of  Lectiirei  oommcFTices  ontheflrtt  Monttay  In  June  ol  cavU  year,  and  continoei  notU  Novomb^,  ItlnJ 
tlhtta  a  Stutuner  coarae,  ooutnry  to  the  ^cncrt^l  UKn^^c, 

TDK    INTKKHCIIIATE    COl  It8£ 

Cbmtoeooeaon  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  oq^h  year,  and  eontmuo^  nearlv  four  niontha.  tt  leof 
freat  aiaiietancci  aj  a  preparatory  »tep  to  the  UoK^iitar  Qiur^e.  and  aa  ofTering  the  fuUciit  upporiunltiee  tor 
tne  prooecuifun  of  diaaection.  A)thuQ|$h  attendant^;  upon  this  coume  ia  not  oh llxator>\  except  in  tbe 
daatmg  ycar»  It  \m  earne«lly  reootntuetidod  tlx&t  all  attciirl  it  who  can  poaaibly  do  so, 
ClinSo  are  given  re$rularly  at  the  City  and  Cuunty  Hospital  (4fiO  beds)  and  the  Mora  DLspenaary^  where 
•evBTfti  thousand  patients  arti  treated  annudJ^'. 

KEfllllRRllOTg    warn    GRJilHIAWieir.  I 

llbe  candidate  must  be  of  rood  moral  character,  &nd  eit  leait  tweitty-ooe  rean  of  ace.  ' 

%    Must  Itave  att^ntled  three  Regntar  Courses  of  Mcti^-al  Lecturee,  one  of  wntch  man  have  been  delk- 


I 


Atteiidaueo  in>on  the  Intonnediate  or 


cred  in  thb  inatiUition,  and  tvro  CMuraeii  of  CUnieal  kirtniction. 
Winter  G«mree  will  not  ftfl  the  cmjditirjnn  of  this  r^qulretnent. 

S.     He  muit  have  attended  at  lca«t  <jne  CV^uree  of  Prai-tioal  Anatomy  In  the  dijseoting:  room,  and  present 
tvidence  of  harin^r  (liwiecteJ  the  entire  H-tibJect. 
4.     Ha  must  write  a  Medical  Tliesis,  and  «u1>nkit  the  mme  to  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  lat  of  October, 
He  must  have  poMed  auooewfaily  the  examinations  required  by  the  Faculty,  and  |)*ve  paid  all  fees 
t  Ihe  Oolkvv. 

Sradaatee  from  other  Medioil  Cotlogea  in  irood  stAndiiiir,  de<«inng  Ut  attend  lectures,  are  required  to 
_AricQlate  only.  Thoee  deaifinjr  the  degree  are  required,  in  addition,  to  preaent  satisfactory  testiiuonlali 
•f  character  and  profesakiital  slabdJngr.  to  submit  to  examination  In  the  rarlouj  branches,  and  to  pay  a  fee 
tt  Utf  dollAra. 

B»IE1>l.\fi. 

BladmtBiiuy  obtain  ffood  rooms  and  hoanl  at  prices  raryins  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  weeic 
▲U  furUkcr  information  that  amy  be  desired  t-aii  be  obtained  by  applyinti;  in  person  or  by  letter  to 

HENRY    GIBBONS,    JR.,  M.  D., 

Deao  of  tlie  Faculty. 
Ko.  920  Polk  street,  corner  of  Geary  street. 


I 


JOHN   D.    QUACKENBOS,    A.   M.»    M,  D.»  Adjunct  Prof^aor  of   the   En<?lbli 

Language  and  Literature*  Coluiiibm  College,  New  Ymk  (Literary  Editor) 

JOHN  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  frofewor  of  Geology  and  Pa l^ootolagy, 
Columbia  C^^lUge. 

CHARLES  H,    HITCHCOCK,  Ph.  0,,   Profewor  of  O^olology  and  Miueralogy,  J 

Dartmouth  Colleg*',  ■ 

W.  LECONTESTEVENS,  Ph.  D..PfofeMOf  of  Pbyaicn,  Packer  C^jllegiate  I  natitntc. 
HENRY   GANNETT,    E.  M.,  Chief  Gcograiiher  of   the  United  SUtes  Geological 
Survey, 

WILLIAM  H.  DALL,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
C.  HART  M£RRIAM»  M.  D,»  Oriiitholoi.'ist  of  the  Departmeot  of  Agriculture, 
NATHANIEL  L,  BRITTUN,  E.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  in  BoUny,  Columbia  College, 
LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  M.  STONE Y,  Naval  Department,  Wafthington. 
GEORGE  F.  KUNZ,  Gem  Expert  and  Mirioralogiftt,   writli   Messrs.   Tiffany  k  Co.i 
New  York. 


Prepared  on  a  New  and   Original    Plan^  richly  illustrated  with  Engravingti,  Diagrams, 

and  Maps  incohir,  and  including  a  separate  chapter  on  the  Geological  History 

and  thu  Physical  Features  of  the  United  States, 

Most  Cordially  Endorsed  by  Leadia|^  Pacific  Coast  EdocatorSi  such  as 


IRA  r 

l^crk«'^ 


TloTTT,  State  Superintendent  Public  I  nit  ruction.  Sacramento,  California. 

<  »N'TE,  Professor  of  Geoloigy  and  Natural  History,  Slate  University  of  California, 

1  rnin;!.  CUv  SutuTintendetitof  Schools,  Oakland,  California, 
School.  San  Francisco. 
High  School,  San  Frauciaco. 
hool.  OaklHijtl   Ciilifi^ruia. 
<  hool.  I„os  ''  "ifornia. 

Teachers  t  nial  schrjol,  San  Jose,  Caliibniia. 

ileRC,  Alamr  California. 

'^uy  Schools,  Sau  LJttijo.  Califbruia, 
hool,  1,0s  Ajijfclcii,  CaJifornitt', 
C'fdri^r.  X.i->a  City,  Cni kfornia, 

i  County,  California, 
City,  Oregou. 
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IRA  Muki;.  f 
C.  W.CHILDS 
C.  C.  STRATT' 
JEHIHL  K.  LI  V 
F.  M.CLARK 
J.  N.  DEARD    I 
ROBERT  FUKL^J 
1.  W   Jf^HNSON, 
R,  K    WARRIvN 
CKOROE  A.  I  ' 
W.  C.DOVEY 
C.  S.  YOUNG    I 
WALTKR  M 
CHARLES  M 
r.C   LAWRE^ 
JOHN  R    PAR 
HI>WARI>  IL 
T,  B,  LEWIS,  I 
And  many  others. 


'f\  County,  Oregon. 
Nevada. 


-Jly,  L'Lih, 

r  Couuly,  Utah 


I  iicson 
W.  T 


Arizona. 


Introductory    Frice^    Sl-60. 

Sant {tie  Copy  for  Exam inatioii  sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  olBccr  on 
th©  receipt  of  the  introductory  prico, 

SEND    FOR    SAMPLE    PAGES    AND    CIRCULARS, 
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^  NOmfAL  INSTITUTE  SYSTEM  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  development  of  our  educational  systems,  the  United  States  is  — 
^^ithout  a  parallel.     As  a  nation,  we  are  free  to  develop  our  iustitutionsB 
^c^oording  to  our  inclinations,  conceptions  and  circumstances— bound  by 
^o   forms  and  customs  of  monarcliial  governments  and  society,  warped 
^tid  dwarfed  by  no  creeds,  dogmas  and  traditions.     On  American  soil 
only  educational  systems  and  institutions  find  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
*n  which  they  may  grow  according  to  their  inceptions  and  eu\ironments. 
It  thus  happens  that  our  educational  institutions   are  developing  free^ 
strong  and  rich  in  diversity — fit  emblems  of  our  American  character,     fl 
The  old  classical  caricnlum  of  the  middle  ages,  incorporated  bodilj  ■ 
into  many  of  our  older  institutions  and  many  sectarian  schools,  has 
failed  to  meet  oujf  wants  in  developing  mind  power,  in  giving  us  living^ 
^aad  practical  knowledge,  and  that  spiced  knowledge  and  training  neces- 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  new  civilization.     To  meet  our  wealth 
mind  and  character    and   diversified   wants,    schools  representing 
^almost  every  interest  and  aim,  have  sprung  into  existence  in  our  most 
progressive  States.     The  most  important  of  these  to  our  nation  and 
ivilization  are  the  Normal  and  Professional  Training  Schools,  fitting 
^teachers  to  teach  the  children  of  our  public  schools.  ^ 

Means  for  Training  Teachers  io  Teach. — This  is  the  age  of  specialties.  J 
To  succeed  well  in  any  calling,  one  must  be  a  specialist.  It  is  best  to 
be  bom  a  specialist ;  next  best  to  be  trained  a  specialist.  It  is  possible 
and  desirable  to  be  both.  Teachers,  above  all  other  skilled  and  profes^ 
al  persons,  must  be  fitted  and  trained  for  the  profession  of  all 
professions^ — teaching.  The  time  is  past  when  ignorant,  rude,  thought- 
less and  uncultured  persons,  often  the  untutored  farmer,  the  giddy  imma- 
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tttHeifirl,  the  iamX  and  dolt,  or  worse, '  'the  lazytoo-good*to-«orlc*'  fidlow, 
«-di0uld  be  pennittcd  to  cram,  grind  and  dwarf  delenoekss  diUdliood. 
To  correci  tliU  itate  of  alfairs,  aad  to  create  as  well  as  supply  a  demand 
for  better  prepared  and  specially  trained  teachers,  our  Normal  Schools 
have  sprung  into  existeuce  within  the  last  forty  years.  Almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  one  or  more  such  schools.  These  schools 
have  done  something,  but  not  all  they  could  and  should  have  done.  I 
must  nay  kindly  and  yet  frankly  that  many  of  them  are  Normal  Schoob 
only  in  name,  for  in  their  work  and  results  they  do  not  differ  materially 
fnnn  the  high  school  or  academy.  They  have  dewloped  but  few 
of  the  normal  or  profemiional  features.  Yet  they  have  done  much  good 
in  gi\ing  us  better  academically  prepared  teachers  with  a  sprinkling  of 
profcs»«ionut  training.  The  graduates  may  be  di\nded  into  two  clasaea. 
Thoeic  who  have  tendencies  and  a«ipiratious  for  more  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill*  and  those  who  have  a  self-sufficiency  and  conceit  almost 
unbearable.  This  latter  class  lias  often  caused  me  to  observe,  a  little 
normal  training  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  I  am  convinced  that  such 
results  are  due  more  to  the  mental  fo^nl  these  students  get  than  any  other 
cause.  By  Iwring  fed  on  *' Normal  Methods/*  *' Didactics/ *  **  Peda- 
gogics/' and  a  lot  more  such  mixed  stuff,  they  come  to  have  a  perennial 
faith  In  all  such  savorings,  They  lose  the  substance  and  grasp  the 
iihadow*  They  lenni  nothing  of  the  mind  and  the  developing  of  its 
powers  and  capabilities,  but  seize  upon  tlic  artificial,  unnatural  and 
mcchurtical.  under  the  name  of  "methods/*  trusting  these  to  do  the 
work  of  teaching.  I  protest  against  this  unphilosophical,  shoddy  and 
false  practice  in  the  name  of  the  science  of  education. 

Chairs  in  the  science  and  art  of  education  are  now  being  established 
in  rnirlKflter  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  countr>'.  These 
pnjfcssorships  arc  doing  a  great  work  in  instructing  the  students  of 
these  instittitions  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  It  is  observed 
that  our  college  prarlnaics  tlius  instnicted  make  our  broadest,  most 
scholarly  and  mo  i  t.r.  u  r^ssive  teachers.  Their  superior  education  and 
discipline  p  rntd  insight  not  often  found  in  the  normal 

grachidte. 

In  my  judgment,  our  State  UnivcfHity  could  benefit  the  public  schools 
ao  much  and  secure  a  hold  on  them  and  the  people,  which  are  to  support 
it.  in  no  other  way  ao  well  as  to  establish  such  a  chair  and  fill  it  with 
an  able  and  pmctical  teacher.  Within  the  past  few  years  distinctly 
professional  training  schools,  with  purely  professional  courses  of  psy- 
cholog>*,  science,  art  and  histor>"  of  education,  school  management  and 
supervision,  and  a  model  school  to  illnstnite  work,  ha\^been  established 
il  places.     These  have  been  the  means  of  creating  a  great  deal 
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of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  are 
doing  much  to  stimulate  educational  progress.  With  their  professional 
courses  and  training,  they  inspire  the  masses  of  teachers  more  than 
any  other  schools ;  and  what  all  our  normal  schools  must  eventually 
become. 

Means  of  Reaching  and  Instructing  the  Masses  of  Teachers. — All  of 
these  agencies  mentioned  have  more  to  do  with  the  young  and  aspiring 
teacher  than  with  the  old  and  rusty ;  and  how  to  reach  and  influence 
all  the  teachers  is  a  most  difficult  problem.     In  attempting  to  solve  it» 
we  have  our  National  Educational  Association ^  our  State  Teachers' 
Associations,  and  every  State  has  some  kind  of  an  Institute  system. 
The  first  and  oldest  institute  system  has  been  in  use  in  all  the  States, 
The  institute  lasts  from  three  to  five  days ;  all  teachers  at  work  are 
compelled  to  attend  and  are  paid  for  the  time,     This  is  the  one  we  have 
in  use  in  California.  The  Normal  Institute  is  a  later  development,  and 
comes  nearer  reaching  and  instructing  all  teachers  than  any  other  agency. 
The  true  Nonnal  Institute  is  a  short  term  professional  training  school, 
from  three  to  six  weeks.    It  has  been  called  a  Normal  school  on  wheels, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  held  in  every  county  each  year»  and  thus  comes  within 
reach  of  ever>^  teacher.     This  is  the  institution  of  which  I  am  to  speak, 
^d  more  particularly  which  I  am  to  advocate  for  our  young  and  grow- 
ing State.     But  before  speaking  of  the  growth,  work  and  advantages  of 
the  Nonnal  Institute,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of 
our  county  system  to  meet  our  present  and  growing  demands. 

Inadequaiy  and  Abuses  of  our  County  System, — During  the  last  two 
years,  as  an  instructor  and  conductor  in  some  sixteen  different  insti- 
tutes, and  an  observer  of  the  work  in  many  others,  I  have  had  an 
excellent  chance  to  see  the  work  and  judge  of  its  efficiency.  I  shall 
speak  frankly  of  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  and  abuses  of  the 
system.     I  would  prefer  to  speak  of  its  merits. 

ist.  The  average  time,  about  three  days,  is  entirely  too  short  to  do 
much  good.  If  the  whole  time  were  given  to  it,  not  even  one  snbject 
could  be  taken  up  thoroughly — much  less  from  six  to  ten.  Think  of 
considering  a  whole  science  in  its  professional  aspects  in  fort>'  minutes  I 
The  institute  scarcely  gets  in  readiness  to  work  when  it  has  to  adjourn. 
So  the  session  is  little  more  than  a  formal  gathering. 

2d*  The  institute  is  made,  four  times  out  of  five,  a  parliamentary 
body.  It  should  be  a  professional  school  with  the  County  Superintend- 
ent as  manager.  As  a  consequence,  formality  and  machiner>^  rule  it, 
excluding  real  order,  interest,  enthusiasm  and  thought.  The  institute 
b  a  poor  place  for  teachers  to  show  what  they  don't  know  about  parlia- 
mentar>"  law.     I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  electing  all  the  resident 
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ministers  and  physicians  vice-presidents.  A  single  person  to  act  as 
secretar>%  chosen  or  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent,  ought 
to  complete  the  machinery*,  aside  from  the  necessary  committees.  Much 
valuable  time  is  often  wasted  in  this  way.  I  have  seen  nearly  an  hour 
of  time  spent  in  electing  a  secretary — one  teacher  after  another  making' 
a  stump  speech  to  decline  the  honor.  Nor  is  it  necessarv'  to  pass  a 
formal  motion  to  take  up  different  exercises  of  program,  and  to  adjourn 
for  recess,  etc.  Such  ideas  of  an  institute  readily  degrade  it  into  a 
debating  society,  and  this  gives  a  certain  class  of  pedagogues  and  fossils 
an  opportunity  to  relate  their  experience  and  air  their  unimportance. 

3d.     The  crude,  impractical  and  unprofessional   methods  of    work 
adopted.     After  a  program  has  been  prepared  for  the  session,  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  all  sorts  of  motions  entertained  and  dis- « 
cussed,  proposing  to  do  something  entirely  outside  of  the  work  andfl 
aims  of  a  teachers*  institute.     In  short,  the  institute  is  often  regarded 
as  an  aisembly,  having  no  definite  purpose  and  aims,  and  bound  to™ 
follow  no  methods  of  procedure,  but  free  to  entertain  itself  as  it  pleases,  f 
Kindred  to  such  notions  is  the  custom  of  putting  incompetents  and 
doits  on  the  program,  and  thus  occupying  the  time  with  some  trifling 
and  unimportant  subject.     The  anxiety  of  some  of  these  **  grown-up 
children  ' '  to  say  their  piece  is  amusing.     I  have  seen  from  one-third  to 
half  a  session  spent  in  reading  essays  on  *'  Spring/*  **The  Stream  of 
Time/'  etc.     And,  worse,  I  have  seen  the  institute  regaled  for  full  an 
hour  and  a  half  by  some  fossil  on  a  **  Pioneer  Teacher*s  Experience/' 
which  consisted  of  low,  coarse  jokes  and  stories  of  drunken  debauch ; 
and  the  same  institute  was  assailed  full  another  hour  by  a  similar  expe- 
rience on  the  frontier.     Such  occasions  are,  of  cx)urse,  red  letter  days  iiifl 
these  persons*  lives,  and  they  feel  very  much  elated  over  the  **  boom  "  ™ 
they  thus  give  themselves.     But  is  this  justice  to  the  progressive  teach- 
ers ?     Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  our  most  intelligent  teachers  go 
away  disgusted  and  wish  that  institutes  were  abolished  ?     Frequently 
our  normal  school  and   university  J  graduates  have  come  to  me  and 
expressed  themselves  as  completely  disgusted  with  such  proceedings. 
The  intelligent  teacher  is  quick  to  discover  some  political  motive  ior 
inflicting  the  institute  with  such  exercises.     This  is  the  darkest  side  of 
institute  work  I  have  seen  in  the  State,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  not  more 
common.     Our  most  earnest  and  progressive  County  Superintendents 
realize  that  it  is  the  exception  when  local  talent  can  be  used  to  any  great 
advantage  in  an  institute,  and  when  it  can  it  must  be  selected  with 
great  care  and  evident  reason  of  merit, 

4th.     The  institute  fund  is  often  per^^erted  from  its  legitimate  use, 
**nd  used  [to  employ  some  local  musician,  or  itinerant  elocutionist,  to 
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ive  a  sort  of  an  entertaiument  to  the  institute  and  an  advertisement 
>r  himself     I  have  known  as  much  as  one- half  of  the  funds  to  be  used 
|tn  this  way  in  some  counties, 

5  th,  Through  the  lack  of  care  and  insight  on  the  part  of  some 
f Superintendents  the  institute  too  often  falls  into  the  hands  of  unworthy 
and  incompetent  conductors.  Some  of  these  self  styled  conductors  have 
no  other  aim  in  view  than  to  get  as  large  fees  as  possible,  and  cultivate 
a  Cheap-John  notoriety  by  vending  their  **  gush  "  and  **  cracking'* 
their  stale  circus  jokes — assuming  that  intelligent  teachers  will  never 
<hscem  that  they  are  frauds.  It  is  truly  surprising  how  large  a  business 
some  do  on  such  a  small  stock  of  brains. 

Now,  my  friends,  **  with  malice  toward  none  and  charit>''  for  all,"  I 
have  spoken  frankly  of  the  inefficiency  and  abuses  of  our  county  insti* 
tutes  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  and  not  criticism — for  the  sake  of 
showing  what  we  need  and  ought  to  have — for  there  is  a  deep-seated 
and  growing  feeling  among  our  better  teachers  that  the  system  should 
he  abolished,  and  that  we  should  have  something  better.  I  trust  it  will 
not  be  inferred  that  I  hold  our  present  system  as  an  absolute  failure, 
Notwithstandmg  its  defects  and  abuses,  there  is  some  good  in  it,  and  by 
all  means  let  us  hold  it  fast  until  we  get  something  better.  Our  best 
Coanty  Superintendents  now  understand  about  the  only  way  to  insure 
a  successful  institute  is  to  put  the  w^rk  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  and 
practical  conductor — one  who  has  the  ability  to  inspire  and  aid  the 
teachers,  giv^e  them  something  new  and  true,  and  stimulate  thought 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  prolessiou. 

The  Growik,  Work  and  Features  of  Normal  InsHtute  Systems  in  other 
States, — The  States  of  the  great  Northw*est  were  the  first  to  establish 
and  develop  the  Normal  Institute  system,  and  some  have  the  system  in 
greater  perfection  than  others.  The  Normal  Institute  grew  out  of  the 
desire  of  teachers  for  self-improvement  and  co-operation.  As  far  as  I 
can  find,  it  had  its  birth  on  Illinois  soil,  as  a  county  institution  ;  but  it 
soon  crossed  the  river  into  Iowa,  %vhere  it  took  the  form  of  a  State  sys- 
tem, and  from  there  into  Kansas.  In  these  two  States  it  has  attained 
its  greatest  perfection  as  a  system,  and  accomplished  the  greatest  w^ork. 
In  the  meantime  in  Illinois  it  has  grown  into  a  State  system  with 
many  strong  points.  In  Illinois  each  county  has  a  Nonnal  Institute, 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  County  Superintendent.  He 
lays  out  the  course  of  study,  wbich  is  usually  both  academic  and  pro- 
fessional, mostly  the  latter,  and  employs  the  conductor  and  instructor. 
The  conductor  and  iustructors  must  have  a  license  from  the  State  Super- 
intendent. Attendance  is  not  compulsory  by  law.  The  institute  must 
convene  for  at  least  one  week,  and  may  continue  as  long  as  five  or  six> 
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— as  long  as  fuuds  last — usually  from  two  to  four.  E\'ery  teacher 
holding  a  certificate  is  entitled  to  one  week's  free  tuition,  and  after  that 
superintendents  may  charge  small  tuition.  The  institute  fund  is  made 
up  of  such  tuition,  examination  fees,  and  any  appropriation  from 
count>'  surpervisors.     Institutes  var>'  much  in  cost — from  $50  to  $600. 

Dr,  Richard  Edwards,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  writes  me 
that  they  have  recently  adopted  a  supplementary  local  institute  system, 
held  from  three  to  five  days  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The 
teachers  are  allowed  pay  for  attending  these  to  the  extent  of  five  days, 
while  their  schoob  are  in  session,  also  the  Normal  Institute,  should  it 
be  held  at  that  time.  Dr.  Edwards  further  says  that  perhaps  there  is 
no  Normal  institute  held  in  the  State  in  which  the  work  is  entirely 
academic  or  entirely  professional,  but  that  the  two  phases  are  always 
combined,  and  the  professional  is  increasing. 

The  Iowa  Normal  Institute  system  is  the  oldest,  having  been  estab* 
lished  in  1874,  and  has  produced  the  largest  results  in  culture,  skill  and 
professional  training.  The  statute  establishing  the  system  is  general, 
and  the  Normal  institute  in  its  work  and  development  has  far  outgrown 
its  legal  enactments.  It  is  a  State  system,  imposing  most  of  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  County  Superintendents.  He  practically  determines  the 
course  of  study,  selects  his  conductor  and  instructors,  decides  upon 
the  time,  usually  from  three  to  four  weeks,  and  assumes  the  entire  gen- 
eral responsibility  of  the  institute.  The  institute  funds  are  made  up  of 
examination  and  registration  fees,  a  State  appropriation  of  $50,  and  any 
amount  that  can  be  secured  from  county  super\*isors.  Institutes  cost 
from  $200  to  $700,  averaging  about  $4cx-j  each.  In  1S87  there  were 
nearly  $40,000  spent  in  conducting  the  99  institutes.  The  State  Super- 
intendent has  power  to  approve  appointments  of  conductor  and  instruc- 
tors, recommend  a  general  course  of  study,  and  other  measures  seen  fit, 
visit  the  institutes,  and  lecture  to  the  same.  You  will  see  that  much 
devolves  upon  the  ability  and  character  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
and,  consequently,  institutes  differ  much  in  difierent  counties.  In  1887 
there  were  about  14,000  teachers  enrolled  iu  Iowa  Normal  Institutes, 
out  of  23.000  employed  in  the  State,  Attendance  is  not  compulsory  by 
law,  but  the  aim  is  to  make  the  institutes  so  attractive  that  teachers 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  remain  away.  One  of  the  strongest 
features  and  incentives  to  attendance  in  the  Iowa  Institutes,  is  the  plan 
^of  graduating  teachers  on  a  four  years*  course  of  study  and  reading  for 

jusecutive  attendance  and  faithful  work.  This  equips  a  class  of  pro- 
fessional teachers,  not  inferior  in  many  respects  to  our  normal  graduates. 
The  work  of  the  Iowa  institutes  was  at  first  necessarily  largely  academic, 
but  within  the  last  six  years  it  has  become  largely  professional.     The 
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teachers  of  Iowa  are  annually  brought  in  contact  with  many  of  the 
highest  minds  in  the  nation,  as  conductors  and  lecturers.  Think  of 
reaching,  moving  and  directing  an  army  of  14,000  teachers  in  any  line 
of  work.  In  this  way  there  are  in  Iowa,  some  6,000  teachers  pursuing 
the  State  and  National  Reading  Circle  course,  which  is  directed  and 
managed  by  County  Superintendents  tlu-ough  the  Normal  Institutes, 

The  Kansas  Normal  Institute  systei^  is  younger  than  the  Iowa,  and, 
ia  many  respects,  is  modeled  after  it.  As  a  legal  and  complete  system 
W  is  an  improvement  over  the  Iowa  system.  Like  that  of  Iowa»  it 
makes  the  county  superintendency  a  strong  factor,  but  as  an  improve- 
meut  wisely  provides  for  a  uniform  course  of  study,  licensed  conductors 
and  instructors,  and  sets  the  shortest  time  for  all  institutes  at  four  weeks. 
The  State  Superintendent  prepares  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  all 
in-stitutes,  and  licenses  all  conductors  and  instructors.  The  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  satisfactory  conductors  and  instnictors  and  the 
general  management  of  institutes  devolves  upon  the  county  Superin- 
tendents. The  course  of  study  now  in  use  is  both  academic  and 
professional — about  one- third  professional,  and  the  State  Superintendent 
insists  upon  more  professional  work.  The  institute  fund  is  made  up 
similar  to  the  Iowa  fund.  In  1886  the  average  cost  of  the  eighty-siat 
Nonnal  Institutes  was  $307  each,  and  the  total  cost,  $26,419.  Attend- 
ance is  not  compulsory  by  law,  and  j^et  the  institutes  enroll  nearly  all 
the  teachers  in  the  State.  In  1886  there  were  nearly  9,000  teachers 
enrolled  out  of  9,400  employed  in  the  State.  It  is  quite  certain  part 
of  this  enrollment  are  not  yet  teachers.  I  do  not  think  the  Kansas 
institutes  have  adopted  the  graduating  features  yet.  State  Superin- 
tendent Lawhead  writes  me  that  he  regards  their  Normal  Institute  sys- 
tem and  county  superintendency  as  the  strongest  arras  of  the  Kansas 
public  school  system. 

The  young  and  progressive  State  of  Nebraska  is  the  last  to  establish 
a  Normal  Institute  system.  Within  the  last  five  years  it  has  taken  root 
on  her  soil,  and  is  rapidly  bringing  her  public  schools  to  the  front.  The 
Nebraska  system  is  a  State  system,  with  many  of  the  features  of  the 
Iowa  and  Kansas  systems.  The  State  Superintendent  makes  out  a 
uniform  course  of  study,  and  the  County  Superintendent  selects  whom 
be  pleai^es  as  conductor  and  instructors,  without  a  license,  and  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  managing  the  institute.  Occasionally  the  State 
Superintendent  absorbs  one  or  more  county  institutes  into  a  district 
institute,  at  which  all  teachers  and  County  Superintendents  of  those 
counties  must  attend.  The  County  Normal  Institutes  are  held  from  one 
to  six  weeks,  usually  from  two  to  three.  The  course  of  study  is  both 
c  and  professional,  about  two-fifths  professional  i;\ith   strong 
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tendencies  to  more  professional  work.  The  Institute  fund  is  made  uf 
similar  to  the  Iowa  fund.  In  1886,  sixty-six  counties  held  Institutes  at  anl 
average  cost  of  $181  each,  and  a  total  cost  of  Sii.947»  oi  which  sum^ 
the  teachers  paid  $9, 107.  The  Institutes  enrolled  5,359.  Attendance 
is  compulsory  by  law,  as  County  Superintendents  may  revoke  certifi- 
cates for  absence.  Conductors  and  instructors  not  being  required  to 
have  a  state  license,  County  Superintendents  may  employ  whom  theyj 
please.  This  has  evidently  not  worked  well  in  some  parts  of  Nebraska  ; " 
also  the  coinpulsor>^  feature  of  the  law  does  not  please  teachers.  The 
district  feature  of  law  seems  to  be  a  good  one.  fl 

Wisconsin  has  a  peculiar  Normal  Institute  system.  It  is  distinctly  a^ 
State  system,  where  the  county  and  county  superintendency  are  both 
subordinate  factors.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  Normal  Boani 
of  Regents  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  State  Superintendent  who  is 
a  member  of  that  board.  The  course  of  study  is  uniform  and  is  made 
out  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  is  mostly  professional.  The 
Institutes  are  conducted  by  five  State  conductors,  one  elected  from  eacl 
Normal  School,  who  are  assisted  by  many  assistant  conductors, 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Each  conductor  has  charge  of 
some  12  or  14  counties,  adjacent  to  his  Normal  School.  The  County 
Superintendent  asks  for  an  institute  of  certain  length  and  at  certaia 
time  and  place,  and  the  conductor  and  assistants  respond.  The  attend^ 
aace  does  not  seem  compulsory,  and  there  is  no  tuition  charged  teachers, 
$5,000  of  the  Normal  School  funds  are  set  aside  each  year,  and  $2,000 
appropriated  by  state,  making  $7,000  available  for  Institute  purposes* 
The  institutes  continue  about  two  weeks,  some  shorter  and  some; 
longer.  In  1887  the  institutes  cost  about  $80  each,  and  enrolled' 
nearly  6,000  teachers.  State  Superintendent  Thayer  writes  me  thai 
their  system  has  been  a  growth  and  is  still  growing.  He  says  th< 
institutes  exert  a  great  influence  over  the  common  schools,  espedall 
in  grading  and  classifying  and  improving  metliods  of  teaching.  The 
Minnesota  system  is  very  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  system,  except  the 
institutes  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  State  Superintendent,  are  held 
for  only  one  week,  and  attendance  is  compulsor>'  by  law. 

The  Normal  Institute  system  of  each  of  these  states  has  its  weak  ao' 
strong  points.  It  is  to  this  system,  however,  we  must  attribute  muck 
of  the  excellence,  progress  and  standing  these  states  have  recently 
acheived  in  educational  work.  |It  is  to  this  cause  more  than  any 
other  that  Iowa  owes  the  uniform  excellence  of  her  public  schools. 
Because  of  her  Nonnal  Institutes  and  their  influence  over  her  teachers* 
is  she  able  to  boast  of  ha\nng  a  smaller  percentage  of  illiteracy  than  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  consequently,  than  any  country  on  the  globe. 
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t  was  thetr  influence  over  her  teachers  that  enabled  her  schools  to 
stand  first  of  all  the  states  in  the  National  Educational  Exhibit  at 
Ifiadison  in  1884.  and  at  New  Orleans  in  18S5.  The  Normal  Institute 
reaches  and  instructs  even"  teacher,  and  thereby  improves  ever>'  school. 
A  teacher  up  to  the  times  five  years  ago,  is  now  far  behind,  if  he  has 
not  been  studying  and  growing  since.  As  soon  as  a  teacher  stops  grow* 
ing  and  begins  '*to  bank  on  experience/*  ever>^  school  room  should  be 
closed  against  him.  The  fossil,  though  his  shell  be  impregnable, 
always  prates  about  his  experience.  Experience  is  a  good  or  bad  thing, 
•ccording  to  its  character.  No  where  is  study  and  growth  so  necessary 
as  in  the  teachers*  profession,  and  no  where  is  progress  more  rapid. 

Features  of  a  Nonnal  Institute  System  Needed  in  Calif amia. — -Cali- 
ibmia  needs  a  Normal  Institute  system,  one  that  will  combine  the  best 
features  of  these  systems  and  add  several  new  features,  not  found  in  any. 
We  need  a  four  weeks'  Normal  Institute  system,  making  the  county  and 
€ount>'  superintendency  prominent  factors,  with  the  law  so  constructed 
that  two  or  more  sparsely  populated  counties  may  unite  to  hold  a  union 
institute.  The  Count>'  Superintendent  should  be  the  general 
manager  of  the  institute,  and  made  responsible  to  the  teachers  and  com- 
mnnity  for  its  efficienc>^  and  success.  All  conductors  and  instructors 
should  be  able  and  practical  teachers,  and  licensed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent expressly  for  the  work.  Our  standard  of  academic  qualifications 
is  high  enough  to  make  the  work  of  the  Normal  Institutes  distinctly 
professional.  Our  Nonnal  Institutes  should  be  short  term  profession^ 
tmining  schools,  held  during  the  summer  and  winter  vacations.  A 
professional  course  of  study  of  three  or  four  years,  should  Ije  prepared 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  or  State  Board,  and  should  be  general, 
definite  and  so  flexible,  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  var>'ing  conditions 
and  needs  in  the  different  counties,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a 
sufficient  degree  of  unifonnity.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
t  and  suggest  the  new,  most  improved  and  approved  methods  ot 
:hiug.  It  should  provide  for  a  completion  of  the  course  by  teachers, 
and  some  legal  recognition  of  such  work  by  authorities,  thus  stimulating 
attendance,  and  forming  a  professional  class  of  teachers  for  our  common 
schools.  Model  classes  in  Kindergarten  atid  Primar\'  Teaching,  and 
other  grades  should  be  maintained  free,  to  the  children  in  the  town» 
where  institute  is  held,  thus  furnishing  the  best  illustrations  of  the  new 
methods.  This  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  California 
system.  Exhibits  of  school  work  should  also  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  Institutes,  to  a  great  advantage  to  both  teachers  and 
people.  No  better  device  for  iustnicting  the  people  can  be  used,  lu 
conformity  with  this  institute  work  the  grade  of  our  Normal  Schools 
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should  be  raised »  and  the  work  made  madi  more  profissional.  The 
Kormal  Institutes  and  Noroial  Schools  should  work  hand  in  hand,  the 
with  the  longer  and  more  scholarly  courses,  should  lead  id 
^professional  education  for  the  teacher.  Through  the  enterprise  of  local 
teachers,  summer  classes,  or  schools  of  science,  and  language,  could  be 
held  to  a  great  advantage  to  the  teacher,  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  Institute,  The  Reading  Circle  work  could  be  manned  admirably 
through  the  institute,  and  should  be  made  a  feature  of  the  work. 

Attendance  should  be  tiee  to  all  teachers,  and  a  small  registration  fee 
might  be  charged  to  all  others  attending.  The  teachers  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  Normal  Institute,  as  they  are  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Nor  would  I  make  attendance  compulsory  by 
law.  In  all  educational  work,  I  believe  in  attracting  before  driving. 
One  volunteer  is  worth  more  to  any  cause  than  ten  diaited.  Inasmuch 
as  the  teacher  must  give  up  some  of  her  time  to  attend  such  institutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  do  better  teaching,  and  her  commtmity 
thereby  gets  the  benefit  of  such  instructions,  I  hold  that  teachers  ought 
to  be  allowed  at  least  two  weeks  out  o£  their  school  year  for  attending 
the  Normal  Institute.  Teachers'  failing  to  attend  should  not  be  allowed 
such  inducements.  This  ^^^ll  encoiurage  attendance,  with  other  profes- 
sional stimulants  that  may  be  brought  to  bear.  The  count>-  or  stat 
should  pay  for  the  Institute,  because  the  people  get  the  benefit  of  it  \t 
better  teaching.  It  is  a  great  injustice  to  ask  teachers  to  gi^^e  botbl 
time  and  money  for  the  community.  Let  us  take  a  practical,  common-i 
sense  \iew  of  it.  Let  the  teacher's  self-culture  and  social  enjoymentsl 
received  from  the  Normal  system  pay  her  for  her  extra  time  and  per-j 
soual  expenses;  let  her  increased  knowledge  and  skill  and  abilit>'  to  doj 
better  teaching,  pay  the  people  for  the  time  allowed  her  out  of  the 
school  year  and  the  cost  of  the  institute.  In  this  way,  teacher,  children 
and  community  will  all  he  much  benefitted.  And  surely  a  small  part 
of  the  school  funds  cannot  be  spent  in  any  other  way  as  wisely  as 
teaching  teachers  what  and  how  to  teach  the  children.  Let  us  make  a 
very  economical  estimcte.  Take  $500,  the  amount  allowed  for  the 
smallest  school  in  the  county.  This  will  enable  the  County  Superin- 
tendent under  such  a  law  to  hold  a  good  four  weeks*  Normal  Institute. 
A  good  conductor  ought  to  be  secured  for  the  session  for  $250  to  $500, 
and  a  good  assistant  for  $150,  thus  allowing  from  $50  to  $100  for  inci- 
dentals. These,  with  the  County  Superintendent  and  some  local  assist- 
ants, would  furnish  all  necessary  teaching  force  for  any  institute  in  the 
State,  except  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Owing  to  the  attrac- 
tions and  far-famed  beauty  of  California,  many  eastern  educators  of 
ability  and  reputation,  are  spending  their  vacations  with  tis.     These 
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could  often  be  secured  as  cooductoi^  and  lecturers  at  a  great  profit  and 
pleasure  to  oiu'  teachers, 
■     Advantages  of  such   a   Normal  Insiiiuie   System, — Califomia  as  an 
Heducational  State  justly  has  the  reputation  of  being  liberal  and  progres- 
B6iv^e.     No  state  in  the  Union  pays  her  teachers  better ;  no  people  pay  so 
heavy  a  school  tax  more  cheerfully*     But  if  we  are  to  keep  this  repu-     fl 
tation  and  be  counted  in  the  front  rank  of  educational  States,  something 
must  be  done  to  keep  the  masses  of  our  teachers  up  to  the  times.     Our 
school  laws  and  systems  of  instruction,  in  many  respects  excellent*  are     ■ 
b>*  no  means  perfect.     To  say  nothing  about  the  influences  of  politics, 
personal  favoritism  and  nepotism  in  supplying  our  schools  with  teachers^ 
the  policy  of  licensing  teachers  for  long  terms,  and  the  suicidal  practice 
of  issuing  life  diplomas  on  the  wholesale  to  ever>'body,  merely  for  time 
served  in  the  school  room,  all  foster  a  non-progressive  class  of  teachers. 
I  am  sorry  to  write  it,  but  there  are  no  doubt  hundreds  of  persons  hold-     ■ 
ing  Ufe  diplomas  in  Califomia,  who  have  never  read  a  book  on  the 
profession  of  teaching.     This  is  certainly  no  honor  to  the  teachers* 
profession,  and  cannot  fail  to  work  evil  to  our  schools.  ■ 

Besides,  many  of  our  teachers  are  laboring  under  educational  and 
social  disadvantages  little  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  East.     I  know  from 
observation  what  many  have  to  endure  from  isolation,  social  stanza tion 
and  lack  of  interest  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  others.     Nothing  will 
ever  succeed  in  rendering  the  simple  profession  of  the  district  teacher  as 
attractive  as  it  is  useful.     Society  can  not  make  a  sufficient  return  to 
those  w^ho  are  earnestly  devoted  to  this  work.     There  is  no  fortune  to 
be  won,  there  is  scarcely  a  reputation   to   be  acquired  in   discharging 
their  laborious  duties.     Destined  to  see  their  Uves  pass  away  in  monot- 
onous toil,  often  to  encounter  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  they  mustl>ecome  disheartened  and  succumb,  if  they  do 
not  draw  their  strength  and  courage  from  other  sources  than  a  pecuniary 
reward  and  personal  ambition.     They  must  be  constantly  sustained  and 
ammated  by  a  profound  sense  of  the  moral  and  social  importance  of 
their  calling;    the  noble  thought  and  feeling  that    they    are    quietly 
contributing  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  of  the  state  and  nation 
must  be  their  highest  reward.       It  is  their  glory  to  pretend  to  nothing 
beyond  their  humble  condition  ;  to  exhaust  their  hves  in  sacrifices  for 
othei^  scarcely  noticed  by  those  who  are  benefitted  by  them  ;  in  a  word, 
to  labor  for  humanity,  and  expect  their  reward  from  God  alone.     Such 
teachers  need  our  help.     They  need  guidance,  light,  inspiration,  enthu- 
iasm  and  sympathy.  Let  Califomia  establish  a  Normal  Institute  system 
for  this  worthy  purpose  ;   and  in  five  years,  we  vnW  have  the  finest 
equipped  army  of  teachers  in  the  Union.     It  will   bring  us  in  {contact 


with  the  brightest  and  noblest  minds  of  other  states.  It  will  train  » 
class  of  our  teachers  as  conductors  and  instructors,  who  will  shine  in 
the  educational  councils  of  the  nation.  Such  a  system  will  be  the 
pride  of  oux  teachers  and  people,  and  the  emulation  of  sister  states. 
Let  us  hope  California  will  maintain  her  reputation  for  having  **  the  big- 
gest and  the  best,**  in  giving  us  soon  the  best  Normal  school  system  in 
the  United  States  M 

C.  H.  McGrsw»  ■ 

Prof.  Educational  Psychology^  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  University  of  Pacific. 


OBEDIENCE, 

Obedience,  the  submission  of  the  ignorant  to  the  wise»  the  unlearned 
to  the  experienced,  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  is  the  first  moral  law»  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  training,  both  religious  and  secular^  is  built^ 
and  without  which  education  would  be  rendered  impossible.  The  prin- 
ciple of  obedience  is  the  earliest  lesson  the  infant  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving ;  it  is  the  Alpha  of  all  virtues,  and  it  is  absolutely  indispeti- 
Bable, 

Every  young  mother  starts  with  the  avowed  and  probably  sincere 
intention  of  teaching  her  child  to  oliey ;  but  my  obser\^atson  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  thoroughly  carries  that  inten-^ 
tion  out,  and  my  object  now  is  to  try  and  offer  a  few  hints  as  tovarioii^| 
causes  which  may  possibly  contribute  to  this  failure. 

Kirst»  then,  I  think  a  great  deal  is  due  to  the  mother  not  definitely 
settling  in  her  own  mind  what  is  permissible  and  what  is  not ;  what  her 
child  must  do  or  submit  to,  and  what  may  be  excused  ;  an  absolutely 
clear  idea  on  this  subject,  firmly  adhered  to,  is  essential.  The  uncer-^ 
tainty  of  some  parents,  their  weakness  and  vacillation,  must  be  versfl 
trying  to  the  tempers  of  their  poor  children,  as  well  as  highly  injurious 
morally.  If  Tommy  finds  that  he  may  do  that  one  day  with  impunity 
for  which  he  gets  punished  the  next,  he  naturally  becomes  confused 
and  callous,  and  if  really  desirous  of  being  good,  sorely  disheartened. 
Again,  the  children  are,  perhaps,  told  to  keep  out  of  the  parlor,  but 
their  mother  is  not  certain  whether  she  really  cares  about  them  going 
in  or  not ;  consequently  she  sees  thorn,  one  by  one»  stealing  towards 
that  forbidden  paradise,  and  takes  uo  notice,  By-and-by  an  ornament 
is  broken,  or  the  curtains  soiled,  then  out  they  are  all  bundled,  pell- 
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>r  their  disobedience  ;  whereas  if  no  disaster 
bad  occurred  they  might  have  remained  undisturbed,  knowing  full  well 
that  their  mother  was  aware  of  their  disregard  of  her  injunction,  as  long 
as  the>*  pleased.  A  few  rules,  strictly  carried  out,  will  insure  obedience, 
vbere  a  multitude  of  commands  and  prohibitions,  needlessly  uttered, 
tad  perhaps  as  soon  forgotten,  are  certain  to  be  despised. 

It  is  but  natural  that  when  childreu  see  that  the  j>erson  in  authority 
over  Ihem  does  not  actually  care  whether  they  objy  or  not,  they  wil 
joit  themselves  about  obser\nng  her  orders.  She  should  take  pains  tol 
iee  that  ever>-  command  she  issues  Is  obe>'ed,  and  let  no  act  of  diso- 
hedieuce  pass  unnoticed  and  uncommenled  upon.  This  will  make  her 
very  caaeful  as  to  what  rules  are  laid  down :  and  brings  me  to  another 
passible  cause  of  disobedience — namely,  parental  unreasonableness. 

Some  people  would  be  as  much  suqirised.  not  to  say  alarmed,  if  their 
children  obeyed  them  implicitly,  as  the  old  folks  in  the  tale  who  were 
j^rmnted  their  three  wishes ;  and  I  know  from  experience  that  the  coti' 
fciousnc:^  that  one  will  be  unquestionably  obeyed  impels  one  to  britig 
the  number  of  commands  issued  down  to  their  smallest  possible  limit. 
Often  when  a  child  has  been  playing  around  me  at  some  noisy  game,  I 
have  felt  inclined  to  exclaim,  **  You  must  leave  off,  now,  and  be  quiet !  '* 
But  there  came  the  thought,  **Have  I  a  good  reason  for  such  a  prohi- 
trtUoQ  ?  Is  it  needful  and  right  that  I  should  stop  the  dear  boy*s  merr?^ 
play,  and  bring  a  cloud  over  his  spirit? "  If  the  time,  place  and  man- 
tier  af  game  were,  all  things  considered,  otherwise  unobjectionable,  and 
ao  actual  indisposition  of  any  one  within  hearing  rendered  a  lesson  id 
Qoastderation  for  others  desirable,  I  could  not  conclude  that  to  stop  the 
play  would  be  tyrannical.  Was  not  this  better  ^than  to  say,  without 
reflection,  *'You  must  be  still!"  and  then  either  arbitrarily  enforce 
quietude  or  countenance  disobediauce?  I  also  believe  in 'explaining  to 
cbildren  the  wherefore  of  an  injunction  w^henever  possible,  as  it  is  likely 
to  increase  their  faith  in  one's  reasonableness,  and  make  them  ready  to 
obey  blindly  when  necessary. 

I  find,  moreover,  from  observation,  that  no  one  will  secure  obedience 
for  any  length  of  time  who  does  not  expect  it,  and  show  that  she 
expects  it ;  and  she  w^ho  feebly  laments  in  the  hearing  of  those  over 
whom  she  desires  to  obtain  control,  that  she  *'can  not  get  them  to 
mind"  her,  makes  a  humiliating  confession  of  weakness,  and  is  doing 
mud]  to  insure  her  own  defeat ;  as  does  also  she,  who  to  satisfy  her 
QMkScience,  tells  her  childreu,  time  after  time,  to  do  that  which  she  is 
iwaie  they  ought  to  do,  or  to  abstain  from  something  she  kno'ws  the>' 
ihould  not  do — for  instance,  to  let  alone  any  article  which;; they  ought 
ttol  to  rouch — and  then  finding,  as  she  expresses  k,  tliat  it  is  "00  use 
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to  speak  io  them,"  gives  up  Id  despair,  and  leaves  them  masters  of  the 
field.  Concerning  ihit  same  tiresome  habit  of  meddling,  one  of  the 
commonest  of  childish  faults^  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  paper.  1 
would  say  again  that  it  seems  to  me  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  the 
practice  of  leading  little  folks  to  suppose,  by  putting  anything  which 
they  are  not  to  have  out  of  their  way,  that  they  are  expected  to  handle 
ever>^thing  within  their  reach.  That  mother  who  succeeds  by  firmness 
and  perseverance  in  enforcing  the  good  old  rule  of  **  eyes  on.  hands 
oS,*'  is  surely  strengthening  her  child's  character  and  inculcating  self- 
control,  while  she  saves  herself  an  immense  deal  of  future  vexatioa 
and  trouble,  not  only  as  regards  the  juvenile's  conduct  while  small  and 
young,  but  also  in  after  years.  I  once  knew  a  mother  whose  daughter 
had  as  a  child  Ijeen  allowed  to  meddle  and  pr>'  into  everything,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  when  the  girl  was  in  her  teens,  was  compelled  to 
lock  up  all  her  oi^ti  private  drawers  and  boxes  and  hide  the  keys,  lest 
her  first  temporary  absence  from  the  bouse  should  be  the  occasion  for  a 
general  '  *  turn  out ! '  * 

L,astiy,  no  parent  will  gain  obedience  who  allows  herself  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  tfA/r  amount  of  fretting  and  tears  to  permit  that  which ^ 
after  due  deliberation,  she  has  decided  to  be  wrong,  or  to  overlook  the 
omission  of  any  duty  which  she  feels  convinced  is  essential ;  and  if  the 
child  finds  that  resistance  produces  not  the  slightest  effect,  he  wifl  soon 
cease  to  expend  his  strength  upon  it,  and  leani  to  respect  the  will  that 
is  superior  to  his  own. 

Knowing,  however,  that  in  many  cases  ** moral  suasion"  alone  is 
insufficient  to  insure  obedience.  I  will  next  offer  a  few  suggestions  as 
to  my  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Jenme  Chappei 
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SCHOOL- T/A/ES. 

WRITTEW  FO«  THM  EDtJ CATION AL  JWrmVAU, 


nen  I  was  sent  to  school,  dear.'* 
Said  Graadnia  Goorl  one  day^ 
**  I  never  broke  a  rule,  dear, 
.•^ud  never  stopped  to  play  ; 
But  on  tny  task  intent,  tlcar, 
I  foiin<l  my  cliief  delight, 
On  Itartiittg  1  was  bent,  dear, 
And  doing  what  was  right.** 

*^But.  Grandma  Goo<l,"  said  Jeantiie, 

*'We  leani,  too,  in  t?/#r  school, 
Altho'  we  play/'  said  Jeamiie, 

*'And  /ore's  our  only  rule  ; 
And,  Grandma  Good,  I'm  ^dad,  tiow*, 

1  wasn*!  bom  with  yon, 
I'm  sure  I  should  he  sad,  now, 
With  only  wm^  to  do !  ■' 


**  O,  yes  !  The  children  now,  dear. 

Must  all  he  kissed,  and  fed 
On  sn|?ar  plums,  1  vow.  dear, 

Instead  of  ^ood  brown  bread  ! 
And  when  I  went  to  school,  dear, 

I  never  answered  back  ; 
But  now-a-days  I  find,  dear. 

That  children  ntannefs  lack  1 

So  Jeannie  said  no  raore»  dear?i» 

But  I  for  one  atn  ^lad 
That  lo%^e  stands  at  the  door,  deara^,^ 

Of  school  to  keep  out  bad  ; 
And  that  the  children  now,  deam, 

Ix>ve  righi  because  it*9  good, 
And  not  because  in  sight,  dears. 

Hang  rules  of  words  and  zzfoacff 

Lucv  Agnks  Hays9. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DRA  WING. 

We  begin  to-day  a  series  of  articles  on  industrial  drawing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  heretofore  no  oppor- 
tuntty  of  learning  it.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  following  faithfully  our 
suggestions,  and  practicing  carefully  the  exercises  given  in  these  articles^ 
any  teacher  will  be  able  to  learn  enough  of  industrial  drawing  to  in- 
struct his  pupils. 

We  will  confine  our  attention  to  freehand  drawing,  as  being  the  most 
necessary  to  all  our  pupils.  All  drawing  being  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  position,  direction  and  distance,  our  lessons  will  present  a  succession 
of  drills  upon  these  three  topics. 

All  our  examples  have  been  tried  and  found  successful.  They  form 
a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  drawing  followed  in  the  public  schools 
of  Oakland^. 

Teachers  holding  views  different  from  ours,  or  those  experiencing  any 
difficulty  in  doing  the  work  laid  out  in  our  articles^  will  favor  us  by 
corresponding  with  TIIK  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAI.. 

L 

The  kind  of  drawing  to  teach  in  the  pubhc  schools. 

Arts  are  divided  into  either,  useful,  mechanic  or  industrial,  or» 
liberal,  polite  or  fine. 

The  adepts  of  the  former  are  called  artisans,  those  of  the  latter  artists. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  expressions  of  art,  and  like  them  is  either  indus- 
trial or  artistic.  Industrial  arts  are  necessities ;  fine  arts  are  luxuries. 
Common  schools  are  not  for  luxuries,  therefore  they  are  not  the  right 
place  for  artistic  drawing. 

Adopting  this  distinction,  the  school  law  of  California,  in  speaking  of 
the  studies  that  must  be  taught  in  our  schools,  does  not  say  simply 
"  drawing,'*  but  *'  industrial  drawing.*' 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences  between  industrial  and 
artistic  drawing,  as  expressing  the  language  of  arts.  The  language  of 
industrial  and  fine  arts  compared  and  contrasted : 

Industrial  art  should  be.  Fine  art  should  be. 

I — Oroaniental  and  not „..., .....Pictorial 

2 — Conventional  and  not .Natural 

I — Crcometrical  and  not  show.......* , ,. Perspective 

4— Repetition.... .,.,.  , , ,....„ ..Variety 

5 — Symmetrical ....Non -symmetrical 

—  Waiter  Smith. 
Therefore,  all  geometrical,  conventional  or  ornamental  drawing,  such 
as  is  used  by  the  manufacturer  and  builder,  belong  to  industrial  arts. 
All  pictorial,  natural  or  perspective  drawing,  such  as  landscapes,  animals, 
natural  flowers,  aud  any  other  artistic  productions,  is  in  the  domain  of 
fine  arts. 

Some  teachers  argue  that  we  may  teach  artistic  drawing  because  the 
law  does  not  prohibit  it.  The  reply  is  that  we  have  scarcely  time 
enough  to  teach  industrial  drawing  to  our  pupils,  and  that  the  essential 
should  be  preferred  to  the  ornamental.  Article  i666,  of  the  Political 
Code,  grants  to  Boards  of  liducation  the  power  of  adding  to  the  list  of 
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studies,  but  *'not  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  of  the  studies  '*  prescribed 
in  section  1665.  Even  if  the  law  should  allow  the  teaching  of  both 
kinds  of  drawing  in  our  schools,  industrial  drawing  should  be  preferred 
still  In  his  "Teachers'  Manual**  for  primar}'  schools,  Walter  Smith 
wrote  in  1S73  : 

••  It  has  been  held  by  many  that  children,  and  all  others,  when  the>' 
begin  to  draw  should  beg^n  with  natural  objects,  and  not  with  severe 
geometrical  forms.  But  careful  exaniiuation  of  results  in  Europe,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  >ears,  shows  that  the  former  is  not  the  best  way  to 
begin,  though  it  may  be  the  best  way  to  end  ;  and  especially  it  is  not 
the  l)est  way  to  liegin  when  the  aim  Ls  to  protluce  industrial  results. 
Drawing  from  nature  and  from  tho  human  figure  alone,  or  mainly,  is  a 
mund-abyut  and  lalx)rious  way  to  sudi  results.  Of  course  a  limited 
amount  of  drawing  from  nature,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  is  not  only  to  be 
pennitted,  but  encouraged  at  all  times.  The  pupils  then,  e\'en  at  the 
outset,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  geometrical  forms  and  terms, 
that  they  may  afterwards  l>e  able,  understandingly,  to  descrilie  and  draw 
objects  of  all  kinds  ;  for  objects,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  usually 
based  on  regular  geometrical  forms.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these 
geometrical  forms  the  artisan,  in  particular,  can  have  no  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work. 

'*Again,  it  is  contrary',  both  to  ex|>erience  and  to  tlie  principles  of 
good  teaching,  to  suppose  that  pupils  can  draw,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  a  comi>ound  curvx*,  like  the  ogee,  or  the  delicately -waving 
lines  which  are  seen  in  the  forms  of  natural  objects,  when  they  are 
unable  to  draw  a  straight  Inie:  or  to  suppose  they  can  draw,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  such  irregular  forms  as  those  of  animals  and  trees, 
whose  proportions  can  only  be  guessed,  when  they  cannot  draw  regular 
symraetrical  forms,  whose  exact  proportions  are  known ;  or  that  the>' 
can  draw  ol)jects  from  Jiature,  iuvolvitig  the  difficulties  of  shade  and 
perspective,  when  they  caiuiol  draw  from  flat  copies,  without  shade  or 
perspective,  those  symmetrical  forms  which  always  have  been,  and  still 
are,  so  extensively  emploj-ed  in  practical  design.*' 

The  foregoing  outlines  our  course.  We  want  to  work  for  learning, 
not  for  show.     Our  aims  will  be : 

I — To  train  the  sight 

2 — ^To  develop  the  mental  faculties. 

3 — ^To  become  able  to  read  and  write  the  line  language  of  forms. 

f^t  it  be  well  understood  that  industrial  drawing,  like  all  other 
ifctudies,  should  be  taught  from  its  beginning,  not  from  its  middle  or  its 
end.  To  begin  our  course  at  the  twentieth  exercise,  without  a  previous 
training  of  the  same  kind,  would  certainly  make  it  a  failure.  No  doubt 
older  pupils  should  go  faster  than  younger  one^,  but  two  school  years 
at  least  should  be  given  to  a  conscientious  practice  of  the  priniar}'  course 
in  drawing.  It  took  six  yeare  to  be  able  to  do  good  high  school  work 
by  our  method,  and  the  first  year  the  high  school  pupils  had  to  do  what 
is  now  the  eighth  grade  work. 

He  who  slights  the  fingering  and  the  scales  in  order  to  play  pretty 
pieces  will  never  become  an  eminent  piano  player.  So  with  drawing. 
He  who,  instead  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  w^ants  to  make 
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pretty*  drawings  or  pictures,  will  waste  his  time 
Uae-€xpression  of  fortns. 

In  our  uext  article  we  will  have  our  first  exercises.  As  an  introduce 
tion.  we  transcribe  a  few  of  the  "General  Rules"  found  in  the  * 'Out- 
lines of  hidustrial  Drawing  '*  in  us*?  in  the  Oakland  schools  : 

Rule  2. — All  the  pupils  of  the  class  should  work  simuUaueously. 

Rule  3. — Thirty  seconds  should  be  ample  time  for  the  distribution  of 
drawing  materials  and  to  gel  ready  for  the  lesson.  If  it  takes  a  longer 
time,  it  should  not  be  called  drawing  time. 

Rule  6. — Drawing  timk.  At  least  one  hour  weekly.  Divide  it  into 
half-hour  lessons  for  large  pupils,  and  quarter*hour  and  ten-minute 
kssons  for  the  others. 

The  time  passed  by  the  teacher  in  talking  aimlessly  and  in  making 
fine  and  elaborate  figures  upon  the  blackboard  should  be  subtracted 
from  that  hoiu'.  The  blackboard  should  be  used  only  to  explain  priu- 
dples,  to  illustrate  right  and  wrong  methods  of  work,  and  to  make  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  example  to  be  worked  by  the  class. 

Rule  7,^ — ^No  great  difficulty  is  found  in  drawing  when  the  teacher  : 

(a)  Studies,  prepares  and  practices  each  drawing  lesson  before  enter- 
ing the  school  room. 

(*)  Uses  few  words,  and  corrects  carefully. 

Drawing  is  essentially  a  deed  work,  not  an  exercise  in  elocution.  The 
tongue  is  generally  a  very  poor  pencil,  and  the  ear  of  the  student  should 
have  very  little  to  see. 

**  Never  try  to  teach  more  than  one  thing  in  any  one  lesson/' 

*'  Be  content,  in  criticising,  to  correct  or  call  attention  to  onedeficiency 
at  a  time,  or  at  a  lesson,  leaving  the  others  for  future  remarks. —  Waiter 
SmiJh, 

(c)  Never  discourages  his  pupils,  but,  on  the  f!ontrary,  praises  their 
efforts  when  he  cannot  commend  their  skill. 

Be  not  afraid  of  failures;  the  first  failure  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
Erst  step  towards  success.  Consider  how  we  learn  to  walk,  talk,  rea<5, 
write,  etc.     Be  satisfied  with  Httle  at  a  lime,  and  keep  trying. 

Let  tLS  remember  that  free-hand  drawing  is  only  an  approximate 
description  of  forms,  and  is  not,  like  instni mental  drawing,  a  mathe- 
matical representation  of  thera.  .  .  .  **  The  teacher  who  has,  at  the 
end,  nothing  to  show  but  finely  drawTi  lines,  has  given  poor  instmction. 

,  ,  Geometrical  accuracy  in  free-hand  drawing  is  not  expected  from 
any  one,  .  .  .  Do  not,  however,  conclude  that  careless,  slovenly 
work  is  ever  to  be  toleratetl,  for  it  is  not.  Shun  extremes.*' — Waittr 
Smith, 

•The  last  etlition  of  one-half  of  this  course  1ms  just  appeared,  under  the  tilk-  tif 
"Outlines  of  Industrial  Dmwi«K<  Tart  I/'  by  Paul  A.  Garin  ;  in  8vo,  nii  pagt?* ; 
oTcr  i,5'X>  dia^^rauis  ami  sketches,  grouped  into  850  figures.   Price,  75  cents. 
Hardy,  publisher,  Oakland. 
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E\'KKV  kind  of  instniclioii  is  due  the  people — the  best  aud  the  high- 
est— ^and  the  more  of  it,  the  more  wealth  and  the  more  happiness,  Ig- 
iKirance  is  poverty  and  hitterness  and  conceit  and  danger. 
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The  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  teaching  singing,  vvbich  was  presented 
before  the  Teachers*  Institute  at  Berkeley  by  Professor  S.  McBuniey,  Ls 
not  entirely  unknown  to  California  teachers,  hut  it  has  not  seized  hold 
on  the  minds  of  educators  here  as  it  has  done  in  the  East,  and  some 
special  notice  of  its  claims  and  successes  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers. 

The  philosophical  principles  and  the  accuracy  of  ihe  notation  have 
ijeen  acknowledged  by  the  leading  scientists  of  Germany,  England  and 
America,  including  Helmholtz,  Sedley  Taylor^  Krehbill,  musical  critic 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  others.  The  practical  value  of  its 
methods  have  been  testified  to  by  the  best  nmsicians  wherever  it  bus 
found  its  way,  including  such  men  as  Dr.  Stainer*  Govenmient  Inspector 
of  Music,  England;  Sir  G.  Elvey ;  Sir  Robert  Stewart.  Professor  of 
Music  Dublin  University  \  Dr.  Mason,  New  York ;  Clarence  Eddy, 
Chicago ;  Reinhold  Hermati,  conductor  of  the  famous  New  York 
Liederkrautz  Society,  etc.  The  extended  use  of  the  notation  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  Curwen's  Catalouge  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  publications  ooxx- 
sists  of  «/V/^(V'.f/^r  doseiy  prinkd pages,  including  all  the  leading  classics, 
cantatas,  glees  and  part  songs,  children* s  school  songs,  male- voice 
music,  etc.,  while  other  large  music  houses  issue  duplicates  of  tlieir 
publications,  and  all  the  generally  used  hymn-tune  and  anthem-books 
are  published  in  both  notations  in  England.  Messrs,  Biglow  &  Main» 
76  East  Ninth  street.  New  York,  not  only  keep  a  large  slock  of  these 
works,  but  have  also  issued  several  voliunes  in  the  new  notation,  edited 
1>y  T.  F,  Sew^ard  and  B.  C.  Unseld,  while  in  San  Francisco  Professor 
Ogilvie,  232  Sutter  street,  published  a  small  intnxluctor>*  course  of 
lessons. 

As  a  further  proof  that  the  system  has  passed  l^yond  the  preliminary 
stage  of  theory^  and  doubtful  utility,  we  may  mention  that  some  time 
ago  the  New*  Jersey  Teachers*  Association  undertook  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  its  results  on  American  soil,  by  sending  out  a  circular  to  all 
who  were  known  to  have  any  experience  of  Sol-fa — whether  friends  or 
foes  could  not  be  told — school  teachers,  principals,  superintendents  and 
music  teachers.  Five  hundred  answers  were  recei\ed,  ever>'  one  of 
which  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
system.  The  committee,  in  presenting  their  report  to  the  association, 
after  referring  to  the  equally  remarkable  fact  that  the  system  was  used 
in  preterence  to  the  staff  by  all  the  five  thousand  scliooM>oard  teachers 
iu  London,  without  exception,  thus  sum  up  the  advantages  of 
method : 

1 .  It  is  simple  and  easily  understoo<i. 

2.  It  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  pupils  to  sing. 
^.     It  isw^cll  adapted  to  the  youngest  primar>^  pupils, 

4.  It  holds  the  attention  and  sustains  the  interest  of  pupils  better 
than  the  staff. 

5.  It  secures  the  greatest  educational  results  to  the  greatest  number. 
^,     It  is  most  likely  to  be  taught  successfully  by  the  regular  teachers 

who  have  not  had  a  special  musical  education. 
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7.     It  is  the  best  possible  introduction  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  Staff  Notation. 

With    such    testimonies  to  the  results    produced    in  America,  it  is 

^touishing  that  more  rapid  progress  has  not  been  made,  and  that  a 

system  possessing  such  advantages  should  not  rwn  like  \yildfire  through 

all  the  Western  States,  revolutionizing  and  popularizing   tlie  study  of 

music  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  the  difficulty 

of  putting  on  paper  and  making  clear  to  the  cursor\'  reader  those  plans 

vhich  appeal  so  readily  and  appear  so  simple  to  the  hearer  of  a  demon- 

itnition.     At  the  same  time  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that 

persons  taking  up  a  good  manual,  such  as  Seward's  '*  Tonic  Sol-fa 

Reader.**  or  Curwen's  "Standard  Course"  and  *' Teachers'  Manual/* 

I       can  not  only  teach  themselves,  but  teach   their  classes,  and  produce 

L   more  satisfactory*  results  than  those  who  have  better  musical  ability  and 

■  longer  experience  in  teaching  the  staff, 

H  We  shall  here  give,  therefore,  merely  the  barest  outline  of  the  princi- 
H  pies  on  which  the  notation  is  based,  referring  those  who  wish  to  test 
^n||iK  matter  practically  to  the  above-mentioned  works, 
^^■^Commenciug  with  the  theory-  that  sight-singing  depends  in  the  great 
^^  majority  of  cases  on  the  appreciation  of  the  tone-character  of  each  tone 
of  the  scale,  as  associated  with  the  fonk  or  key-tone,  no  matter  at  what 
pitch,  the  Tonic  Sol*fa  system  uses  one  series  of  names  for  every  key 

t(as  is  done  by  those  who  use  the  *  *  movable  do ' '  and  '  *  numeral ' ' 
systems). 
This  scheme  is  kept  constantly  l>efore  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  aid 
of  a  chart,  called  a  modulator,  on  which  the  scale  is 
represented  with  the  notes  at  their  proper  inter\'als — 
dearly  showing  the  semi-tones  between  te,  dob  ahd 
me,  fah,  English  spelling  is  adopted  instead  of  Italian, 
lOd  si  altered  to  ie,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  initial,  as 
the  notation  uses  only  the  first  letter  of  each  syllable. 
This  scale  is  not  at  first  presented  entire,  as  it  has  l>een 
found  much  better  to  use  a  chordal  plan  in  teaching. 
In  the  first  step  only  the  tonic  chord  (d,  ni,  s)  is  intro- 
duced; at  the  second,  the  dominant  (s,  t,  r)  ;  at  the 
third,  the  sub-dominant  (f,  1,  d).  At  the  fourth,  the 
modulator  is  extended  by  two  side  columns,  showing 
the  related  scales  of  the  dominant  and  sub-doniiuant^ 
with  the  new  notes  necessar>^  for  the  change  of  key  in 
their  proper  places.  The  upper  octave  has  a  small  |  at 
the  top,  the  lower  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter.  Accent 
is  shown  by  the  use  of  a  "long  line  "  before  a  note  for 
the  sirvng  accent,  a  *"  short  line*'  for  mrd/ifm,  and  a 
colon  or  **two  dots*'  for  wrak.  Duration  is  shown  by 
a  dash  for  a  continued  note,  and  by  division  of  beats 
by  a  single  dot  for  halves,  and  a  comma  for  quarters; 
thus  space  to  the  eye  corresponds  with  time  to  the  ear. 
Aocidentals— where  it  is  not  necessary  to  express 
change  of  key — are  expressed  by  ft  (written  r)  for  sharps,  and  an* 
^written  a)  for  flats ;  thus:  da/i-sharp,  cfe  ;  w^-flat,  nta.  Where  change 


I 


of  key  occurs,  the  whole  passage  is  at  once  written 

with  **  bridge- notes  **  at  the  point  of  change,     Thes< 

will  be  best  undentood  by  going  through  some  practical  work,  wben 

tilt  y  will  be  readily  appreciated,  but  we  add  a  Hue  of  the  *'  Star-Spangled 

Hainier  *'  as  an  example  of  6-8  time: 

KeyC. 

;  s    I     d     :-,m  :  s  i  d*  : — ;  m.  V*  |  d^  :  m  :  fe  i  s 


m' 


:-.r*  :  d^  I    t  :-A  :  t     |    d^  d^ 


m 


^11 


d 


'*  Key  C  "  indicates  that  C  is  doh»  but  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
any  key  without  altering  the  notation,  any  number  of  sharps  or  flats 
making  no  difference  to  the  singer. 

It  is  hoped  thai  this  brief  notice  may  direct  the  attention  ol  teachers 
to  the  benefits  of  tlie  new  notation,  which  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
and  simplify  music  elsewhere,  and  we  are  requested  to  state  that  ProC 
McBumey,  413  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  w^ho  is  remaining  for  a  few 
months  in  California,  en  rouU  to  Hngland,  will  be  happy  10  correspond 
with  any  one  desiring  further  information. 


I 


Jeacl^ers'  I^^adii}^  ^irel^  Departm^Qt 


Editkd  by  Mrs.  Kathabikk  B.  Fisher. 


At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  A.  S.  Cook,  we  present  this  month  ' 
the  members  of  the  Reading  Circle  a  poem,  which  is  w*orthy  of  theij 
earnest  study. 

If  in  the  annals  of  our  profession  one  name  shines  with  a  sp 
and  peculiar  brightness,  it  is  the  name  of  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby«.J 
These  lines  are  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  his  son,  Matthew  Arnold,! 
a  man  hardly  less  distinguished,  though  his  renown  has  been  gained  byi 
aciievements  on  the  6eld  of  letters  different  ^m  those  of  his  iUustriousJ 
fcither. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  the  local  circles  to  make  this  poem  the! 
subject  of  at  least  one  evening's  consideration.     To  determine  whetherl 


7G  CIRCLE. 


&cts  jui^ify  llic  cuthusiastic  tulcig^'  of  the  son,  students  are  referred  to 
the  faniiluir  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby/'  and  more  especially  to  DeaD 
Stanley's  "  Ui'e  of  Thomas  Arnold  ''—itself  a  model  of  literary-  stjle 
and  construction. 


TIfE    PRAISK    OF     THE     TRUE     TEACHER, 

kfGBY    CHAPEL, 


IIt^  aadlf  desceoila 
\  Autumn  evening.     The  field 
KU  with  its  dank  yellow  drifU. 
(  Of  wit  her  *d  leavers  aiid  the  elms, 
Fade  into  dimness  apace, 
Silent :  hardly  a  shout 
?rom  a  few  boys  late  at  tht'ir  play^ 
The  lights  come  out  in  the  street. 
In  the  school-room  windows — but  cokl, 
j  Solemn,  uulighted.  austere, 
'  Through  the  gatheriaj(  rlarknef^^  arise 
'  The  chapel  walb,  in  whose  bound, 
Thoa.  my  father,  an  laid. 

There  thou  dost  lie,  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  Autumn  evening.     But  ah  ' 
That  word,  gh&m^  to  my  mind 
Brings  thee  back  in  the  light 
Of  thy  radiant  vigor  again  ; 
In  the  gl€X)m  of  November  we  pa^e'd 
Days  not  dark  at  thy  side ; 
I  Seasons  Impair'd  not  the  ray 
I  Of  thy  buoyant  cheerfulnejis  cJi  ar. 
Such  thou  wast !  and  I  stand 
In  the  Autumn  evening,  and  think 
I  Of  by -gone  Autumns  with  thee. 

Fifteen  years  have  gone  rotmd 
Since  thou  arosest  to  tread, 
la  the  Summer  morning,  the  road 
Of  death,  at  a  call  un foreseen ^ 
,  Sadden.     For  fifteen  years, 
We  who  till  then  in  thy  fihade 
Rested  as  under  the  boughs 
Of  a  mighty  oak,  have  cndurer! 
Sunshine  and  rain  as  we  might, 
Bare,  unshaded,  alone. 
Lacking  the  shelter  of  thee. 

O  strong  soul,  by  what  *.bore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?     For  that  fore  r, 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 
in  the  sounding  lal>orhoufie  vani 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm ! 

Yes,  in  some  far-sliining  spher<\ 

Conscious  or  not  of  the  pjist. 

Still  Ihoo  pt;rformti»t  the  word 

Of  the  spirit  in  whom  thou  do*.l  int- — 

Proca|ilf  unwearied,  as  here  \ 


Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humble  goo<i  from  the  groutul, 
Sternly  repressest  the  bad  ! 
Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 
Those  who  with  half-open  eyes 
Tread  the  border-land  dim 
'IVixt  vice  and  \nrtue  ;  reviv*»t, 
Succorest ! — this  was  thy  work, 
This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 

What  is  the  course  of  the  life 

(if  mortal  men  on  the  earth  ?— 

Most  men  eddy  about 

Here  and  there— eat  and  drink, 

Chatter  and  love  and  hate. 

Gather  and  squander,  are  raised 

Aloft,  and  are  hurl'd  in  the  dust, 

Striving  blindly,  achieving 

Nothing  ;  and  then  th<  y  die — 

Perish — and  no  one  asks 

Who  or  what  they  have  l)een, 

More  than  he  asks  what  waves. 

In  the  moonlit  solitude;^  mild 

Of  the  midmost  ocean,  have  swelTrt, 

Foam'd  for  a  moment,  and  gout-. 

And  there  are  some  whom  a  thirst 

Ardent,  unquenchable;  fires. 

Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent, 

Not  without  aim  to  go  round 

In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust, 

Effort  uiimeanuig  and  vain. 

Ah  yes  !  some  of  us  strive 

Not  without  action  to  die 

Fruitless,  but  something  to  snatch 

From  dull  oblivion,  nor  aU 

Glut  the  devouring  grave  ! 

We,  we  have  chosen  our  path — 

Tath  tu  a  clear-purposed  goal. 

Path  of  advance  ! — but  it  leat!s 

A  long,  steep  jouraev,  through  sunW 

GorgCFi,  oVr  nioujitaius  in  snow. 

Chet^rliil,  with  friends,  we  set  forth — 

Then,  on  the  height,  iours  the  storm. 

Thunder  crashes  from  rrjck 

To  r«K  k,  the  cataracts  reply  ; 

Lightiiinj^s  dazzle  our  eyes; 

Roaring  torrents  have  brcachM 

The  track,  the  stream -bed  descinda 

In  the  pliice  where  \\\v  \\ayfartr  once 

Planted  his  fnotslep — Ihe  spray 

Boils  o'er  its  liorders  !  aloft 

The  unseen  snow-beds  dislodge 
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Their  hanging  ruin  i — ^alas, 
^.iiHavcic  is  made  in  our  train  ! 
^riencb*  who  set  forth  at  our  sidct 
«Uer,  are  lost  in  the  iitonii. 
i^'c,  wc  only  are  left  ! — 
/ith  fTownmg  foreheads*,  with  lips 
Sternly  comprej^s'd,  we  strain  on, 
Un — and  at  nightfall  at  last 
LConie  to  the  end  of  our  way, 
nTo  the  lonely  inn  ^mid  the  rocks ; 
IKhcre  the  gaunt  and  taciturn  host 
tids  on  the  thresholfi,  the  wind 
Shaking  his  thin  white  hairs — 
ItoUls  his  lantern  to  scan 
Our  storm-beat  figures  and  asks, 
Whom  ill  our  party  we  bring? 
Whom  we  have  left  in  the  snow  ? 

Sttdly  wc  antwer:    We  bring 
Only  ourselves  !  we  lost 
ttpbt  of  the  rest  in  the  stornh 
lardly  ourselves  we  fought  through, 
jippM,  without  friends,  as  we  are. 
riends.  companions,  and  train, 
The  iivalftuche  swept  from  our  side. 
Hut  thou  woul^l'st  not  altnu 
1*e  saved,  mv  father!  alotte 
bunr^^ner  ant!  conic  to  thy  goal, 
'ertving  the  rest  in  the  wild, 
/c  were  weary,  and  we 
earful,  and  wc  in  our  march 
Pain  to  drop  down  and  to  die. 
sun  thnu  turnedst.  and  still 
Mcckondest  the  trembler,  and  still 
Oavest  the  wear\*  thv  hand 
li*  in  the  paths  of  tLe  world, 
Stones  might  have  wonudcil  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  ha\'e  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing— to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful,  and  helf>ful.  and  linn ! 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Mnny  to  save  with  thyself; 
And,'  flt  the  end  of  thy  day, 
C»  faithful  Shpphcrd!  to  come» 
Knugiug  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

And  through  thee  I  believe 

In  the  noble  and  great  who  arc  gone ; 

Pure  souls  honored  and  blest 

By  foniter  ages,  who  else — 

Such,  so  soulless,  so  poor, 

Is  the  race  of  men  whom  I  see — 

Se^»m'd  but  a  dream  of  the  heart, 

S*?cm  d  but  a  cry  of  desire. 

Vo.  t  1  Ijclieve  that  thexe  lived 

Others  like  thee  in  the  past, 

Nt»t  like  the  men  of  the  crowd 


Who  all  round  me  to-day 
Bluster  or  cringe,  and  make  life 
Hideous,  and  arid,  and  vile; 
But  souls  tempered  with  fire. 
Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 
Helpers  ^nd  friends  of  maokind 

Servants  of  God  \ — or  sons 

Shall  I  not  call  you?  because 
Not  as  scr\-ants  ye  knew 
Your  Father's  innennost  mtod. 
His.  who  unwillingly  sees 
One  of  his  little  ones  lost — 
Yours  is  the  praise,  if  mi^nkind 
Hath  not  as  vet  in  its  march 
Fainted,  and  fallen,  and  died  \ 

See  !     In  the  rocks  of  the  world 
Marches^  the  host  of  mankind, 
A  feeble,  wavering  line. , 
Where  are  tliey  tending  ? — A  God 
Marshidl'il  tUein,  gf^ve  them  their  go 
Ah.  but  tJie  way  is  so  long  ! 
Years  tlu'y  have  J>een  in  the  wild ! 
Sore  thirst  [ilagucs  them,  the  rockft. 
Rising  all  round,  overawi?; 
Factions  divide  ilienu  Uieir  host 
Threatens  to  break,  to  dissolve — 
Ah,  keep,  keep  them  combined? 
Else,  of  .the  myriad^,  who  fill 
That  anuy.  not  otie  shall  arrive  ; 
Sole  they  shall  stray  ;  on  the  rocks 
Baiter  forever  in  vain, 
I>ie  one  Jby  one  in  the  wastje. 

Then,  in  such  hour  of  need 

Of  your  faintitig,  dispirited  race. 

Ye,  like  angels,  appear, 

Radiant  with  ardor  divine. 

Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear  I 

Languor  is  not  in  your  heart, 

Wcaknetis  is  not  in  your  word, 

W^eariness  not  on  your  brow*. 

Ye  alight  in  our  van  !  at  your  voice 

Panic,  despair,  flee  away. 

Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 

The  stragglers,  refresh  the  out  worn. 

Praise,  reinspire  the  brave. 

Order,  courage,  return  ; 

Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayeis. 

Follow  )'Our  ste^Xii  as  yc  go. 

Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files. 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 

Stablish,  continue  our  march. 

On.  to  the  liound  of  tile  waste. 

On.  to  the  City  of  God. 

Matthew  AjtNOLi> 
November.  1857. 


What?     Can  intelligence  decrease  by  being  expended  and  used ?  no 
— I  ftirtlier  service  is  an  added  power  and  an  added  beaut>% 


HorTT,  State  Superintendent  Public  In»lrueimii» 


KniTQit. 


i 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Rducatinn»   held  in  Sacramento, 
ike,  31st,  1887,  the  following  educational  and  life  diplomas  were  granted: 

EDUCATIONAL    DIPLOMAS    CHANTED    DECEirUEB  31 ,   1887. 

SUrguerite  L.  KiLtA,  Mar\'  Dower,  Hettie  A,  Dunjt,  Nina  E,  Arndt,  Norm 
H.  Butterfield,  Dora  I)a vis, 'Dil lit!  E.  Little,  Lulu  ¥.  Durkia,  Emma  H. 
Prova8t»  Jusq>hine  Harrigan,  Aniiio  M.  Hagarty,  Carrie  M.  Appersoii, 
Mil*  MiHln>li^»  Harali  O'Donnoll,  Mary  Jones^  Eugenia  Fuller,  Kate  H. 
(ktulrte,  Af»bk»  H.  Currm,  Mary  B.  Green,  ClarA  M.  Btodclanl,  Abmhain  L. 
WalkiT,  Nailmu  C\  Tivning,  Jennie  HotutoQ,  LauifN?  Ron  nidi,  Fmnoes  U, 
l/owiH,  Laiir^M.  Lowis,  Attie  T.  StarKird,  Annit?  E.  Orw^n^Mary  It,  SuJ- 
tiran,  Josephine  Scott,  Nellie  E.  Curtis,  Fraiioes  M.  Hall,  Lftitia  S, 
AUlrieh,  Mamie  Kerrins,  Josie  F.  Joilns,  Dante!  R/ ^uterhauglij  Kate  L. 
Whooley,  Itla  A.  ('oady,  Lizzie  M.  Gritliw,  MarV  fe.  McLean,  rearl  Mo- 
(Vm,  Lizzie  M.  Hanipton,  Clara  L.  Dnnciiiiv  Mary  E.  Keating,  Ada  Ricli* 
inUcin,  Margaret  B.  Curry,  Lucretia  Burnliam;  Ad^  Scliorult^,  LillieSehoeii, 
(arrie  L.  Variel,  Henrietta  E.  KinkHani,  Carrie  C„  Weltitor,  Delia  R. 
Rffwarda,  Minora  S,  Elli«,  Robert  L'^e  Stock tou.  Cornelia  H.  Biascll,  Hugh 
i'-oltrine,  Jr.,  Mary  F.  Watson,  Snrali  G.  Elliaon^   Henry  J.  Curran,   Joel 

A.  Hriell,  Tiiomas  A.  Nelson,  VVm»  C,  Kenrjedy,  Bkanelie  A.  MeGuire, 
Hary  E.  Wright,  Ctiaa.  R.  Harry,  Miunio  A,  Kixon,  Ruth  t\  H'^wull, 
Kate  G.  Hinckley,  Harvy  B.  Needham,  Minnie  IL  Howell^  Kate  F,  Clarke, 
Kattte  R.  Ke**p,  Rose  Tompkins,  Lena  F,  Blumh,  Mullie  Ij.  Crwkir,  Helen 
Br^den,  Karl^Henrieh,  Lillia  R.  Jones,  Maggie  E.  Lowtvry,  Bertie  C,  Wright, 
Annie  L.  Dohnan,  Mary  E.  M&ck,  Samuel  H,  Butean,  Ella  E.  Grecman, 
Mjiry  Conk,  Alma  M,  Olmstead,  Minni  Meaher,  Alice  R.  Doran,  Minnie  E. 
llmwn^  Mary  L.  Smith. 

LIFE    DIPLOMAS    GRANTED  DECEMBKS  IM  ,  188T. 

Kate  H*  Candee,  Eugenie  Fuller,  Gertrude  Gallagher,  Annie  E.  Garigan, 
Mollie  V.  Graham,  Olin  W.  Grove,  Sarah  B,  JenkinH,  Marie  J.  Johnson, 
MAria  F.  Kenny,  Ellie  Maddrill,  Ella  J.  Morton,  Mary  Nagle,  iHabella  D. 
IttMigers,  Alice  M,  Root,  J,  Soott  Ryder,  Florence  Smith,  Jamea  L.  Smith, 
Nellie  F*.  Sullivan,  Florence  D»  Wing,  Mary  A.  Harkness.  Noble  A.  Rich- 
inlton,  Nathan  C\  S wining,  Warren  W,  Worthing,  L  Jenny  Murray,  Geo. 
H,  Knowlton,  Electra  M.  Sherwootl,  Emma  Townley,  Frank  S.  Carr,  Alex, 

B.  Coffey,  Harriet  J.  Lee,  Henry  C.  Hall,  Annie  M.  Kean,  Aurora  H.  Ttxld, 
Urn  Hall  Renek,  Benjamin  F.  Hedden,  Mary  F,  Buckolew,  Janififl  F.  Baker, 
Madij^on  Baljcock,  Annie  McCauley,  Maggie  Hendry,  Erastus  P.  Elliott, 
J^mes  L.  Hadley,  Lizzie  E.  Browne,  Alma  I.  Galhraith,  Agnes  MoLaagh- 
lin,  Mary  P,  Woodin,  Maria  G,  Pierpont,  John  Piiterson,  Mary  Sally,  Josie 
0,  Johaaon,  Helen  W.  Merriti,  Jennie  E.  Loveli. 
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AppUcatious  for  diplomas  on  expired  certificates  were  refusetl. 

The  educational  diploma  of  C,  A.  King,  of  Dixon,  was  revoked  U\ 
unprofessional  conduct. 

Notice  was  also  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  San  Diego  count 
of  the  revocation  of  the  certificate  of  Augustus  W.  Fisher. 

The  price  of  the  elementary  arithmetic  was  fixed  at  2\  cents  at  Sa< 
mento ;  26  cents  by  mail,  and  25  cents  by  retail  dealers. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  make  iiivie5ti| 
tions  relating  to  the  publication  of  a  geography  reported  progress, 
resolution  was  passed  asking  the  State  Printer  to  consult  with  said  cctn- 
mittee  regarding  the  manufacture  of  the  geographies. 

The  grammar  and  history  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  distributioti  1 
oext  July, 


RECENT    DECISIONS, 
Hon*  Ira  G,  HoriT,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dkar  Sir  :  In  yours  of  ihc  i4lh  instant  you  imiuire  :  •*  In  case  a  teacll 
contracts  to  teach  a  school  for  eight  months,  and  after  teaching  two  montl 
the  school  IS  closed  by  the  Trustees  for  one  month,  on  account  of  an  epidemii^ 
is  the  teacher"  (who  has  been  in  readiness  to  go  on  with  the  work  all  the  umt) 
entitled  to  and  ran  she  rollec^t  legally  her  salary  for  that  month  during  ¥^hich 
the  school  was  suspended  ?  "  A  contract  cannot  be  limited  in  its  obligaticNisi 
by  some  subsequent  e^'ent  which  transpires  after  the  making  of  it — such  as  an 
epidemic-  if  the  teacher  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  sections  1700 
and  1701  of  the  Political  Code,  and  the  district  has  received  its  apportic 
menl  of  school  moneys.     Very  truly  yours, 

G»  A.  Johnson,  Aitorney-GeneraL 


**  May  Indian  children,  not  living  under  guardianship  of  whites,  be  counti 
in  average  daily  attendance  referred  to  in  Sec.  1543,  Sub.  2,  P.  C.  ?*' 

Section  1S58  of  the  P,  C.  {:>ani<  ularly  bars  out  Indian  children  not  hvii 
under  the  guardianship  of  white  persons  from  receiving  apportionment- 
does  not  seem  as  if  they  could  be  legitimately  included  in  the  attendance 
regular  school  children. 


I 


•*  Can  the  State  scries  of  text  l>ooks  be  used  in  a  school  before  the  expirar 
of  the  regular  contract  in  July  ?  '* 

You  arc  at  liberty  to  use  books  of  the  State  series  for  supplemental  worl% 
but  you  cannot  use  ihcm  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  before  the  expiratii 
of  the  contract. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


n 


"'Can  the  irife  of  a  resident  of  the  district,  her  huiiUind  not  yet  naturalized^ 
fcoid  the  office  of  School  Trustee  ?  *' 

In  such  a  case,  the  wife  can  hold  the  office  of  Trustee,  providing  that  she 
\^CTvM  is  a  citizen.  If  she  is  an  alien,  as  well  as  her  husband,  she  cannot 
%M  office. 


♦  What  Sute  text  books  will  be  ready  for  use  July  isl,  iS88?" 
In  addition  to  those  now  in  use,  there  will  lie  ready  an  Elemeiitar)'  Arith- 
RliG,  United  States  Hbtory  and  an  English  Grammar. 


Complaints  still  come  to  this  office  concerning  membere  of  County  Boards 
I  of  Education,  who  prepare  pupils  for  the  examination,  aud  who  are  cogni- 

ant  of  the  questions  prepared  for  such  examinations  (if  they  do  not  actually 
Usist  in  their  preparation),  and  who  examine  and  pass  ujx>n  the  papers.    Such 

conduct  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned,  and  will  result  in  great  detriment 
^  to  the  srhool  system  of  the  State, 


Hundreds  of  inquiries  are  being  received  ai  this  offire  regarding  the  educa- 
|!K>Raf  field  in  this  State  from  many  parts  of  the  Union,  chiefly  from  the  North- 
I  test,  whose  inclement  climate  is  driving  nuny  i>eople  to  pleasanter  and  more 
Ikalthful  regions.  We  hope  all  these  inquirers  will  come  next  July  with  the 
hf.  E.  A.  and  see  for  themselves  what  we  are  like  here  and  what  inducements 
■  there  arc  for  them  to  remain. 


IHstrut  Truskes*  CUfk. — In  case  of  the  neglect  or  failure  of  Trustees 
I  to  meet  on  the  first  Saturday  in  July  and  elect  a  Clerk,  can  they  meet 
[i»d  elect  cue  subsequently,  or  does  the  did  one  hold  over  ? 

If  the  Board  of  Trustee  fail  to  elect  a  Clerk  on  the  day  specified,  they 
I  should  hold  a  subsequent  meeting  and  elect  one.  Of  course  the 
iPttiriQg  clerk  v^nll  hold  till  they  elect  a  new  one. 


It  is  stated  that  Sir  Waiter  Scolt  bad  the  strange  experience  of  resd 
I  tag,  irich  tlie  same  sense  of  novelty  as  if  be  had  been  one  of  the  general 
public,  three  of  his  own  works,  '*The  Bride  of  Lammermoor/'  **A 
Legend  of  Montrose"  and  **  Ivaahoe/*  He  dictated  them  while  he  was 
lick,  and  after  his  r^toration  to  healthy  found  that  every  circumstance 
of  their  cifttiposition  had  escaped  his  memory.  He  himself  said  of  '*  The 
liide  of  Lrammermoor"  that  he  '*did  not  recollect  one  single  tacident^ 
(btrader  or  oanversatioa  it  contained. 
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Gborgb  a.  Bacon,  editor  of  Th€  Academy^  published  at  Syrac 
N.  y..  offers' a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  paper  on  science* teaching:  in 
cmdary  schools. 


Wk  ark  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  both  Trustees  and  teachers 
the  list  of  *  *  Classics  for  Children ' '  found  on  one  of  our  advertising  ; 
We  know  from  a  personal  examination  that  all  the  books  have  been 
wisely  selected,  carefully  edited  and  well  printed.  These  books  wiB 
cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature,  as  w^ll  as  elevate  and  refine  th€ 
character  of  the  child.  They  are  well  adapted  to  the  school  and  fiami 
iibrar>%  Teachers  will  also  6nd  them  of  great  value  as  supplementar 
readers. 
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Wk  publish  in  this  number  of  The  Joltrnal  tlic  first  article 

series  on  '*  Industrial  Drawing/*     These  articles  are  prepared  expr 

for  us  by  Mr,  Paul  A.  Garin»  who  has  for  years  held  the  position  of 

Principal  of  the  Drawing  Department  in  the  public  schools  of  Oakland. 

In  both  the  matter  and  arrangement,  special  attention  will  be  given  |0_ 

the  needs  of  those  teachers  who  have  not  heretofore  l>een  able  to  prepa 

themselves  to  teach  this  useful  art.     We  are  confident  that  any  teache 

'  whate\'er  his  opportunities  may  have  been,  who  will  faithfully  stud 

Mr,  Garin*s  articles,  will  be  able  to  teach  at  least  the  rudiments  of  indo:^ 

trial  drawing  successfully*     This  is  one  of  the  subjects  required  to  be 

taught  by  the  State  law,  and  no  conscientious  teacher  will  pennit  any_ 

I  mere  make-shift  take  its  place  in  the  program  of  school  exercises.  Wc 

lit  a  subject  which  required  years  of  patient  application,  or  exte 

research »  or  a  profound  erudition »  there  might  possibly  be  some  excai 

for  hesitating  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  teaching  it,  but  when 

its  simplicity,  its  attractiveness  and  its  value  as  a  school  study  are  all 

considered,  there  certainly  should  be  a  disposition  to  make  use  of  every 

help  offered,  J 

If  any  points  are  not  made  clear,  Mr,  Garin  will  endeavor  to  nuik^ 

them  intelligible  by  subsequent  notes  if  requested  to  do  so. 


We  also  takh  plhasuri:  in  infonning  our  readers  that  in  March 
shall  commence  the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Professor  Klet: 
ber^ger,   of   the  San  Jose   Normal,   on  Entomology-.     The  State  law 


rei(uirrs  that  Instruction  must  btr  given  in  '*  practical  entomolog>\  *  *  and 
many  of  our  readers  are  painfully  aware  of  the  difficulty  oi  complying 
with  this  demand.  Although  the  subject  is  of  vast  importance  to  onr 
State,  still  it  is  one  which  has  received  little  or  no  attention  in  the  schools. 
In  feet,  many  of  our  horticulturists,  who  suffer  yearly  to  the  extent  of 
Ihoosands  of  dollars,  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  employed 
to  save  their  property  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

The  fiiiit  interest  of  our  State  is  too  vast  to  be  even  crippletl  by 
ignorance  of  the  li\^es  and  habits  of  the  pests  which  would  destroy  it. 
So  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  some  attention  should  be  given  to  pracdcat 
entomology^  in  our  schools.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done  effectively 
the  teachers  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  That-\^er>'  few 
iiave  this  information  is  well  known,  and  our  object  in  securing  thi$ 
xries  of  articles  from  Professor  Kleeberger  is  to  give  this  much  needed 
assistance.  We  trust  that  a  careful  study  of  the  articles  will  give  sucK 
m  insight  into  the  subject,  and  invest  it  with  so  much  interest,  that  it 
will  lead  to  that  thorough  investigation  of  entomology  which  will  result 
to  a  broadening  of  the  mental  horizon  of  the  teacher  and  a  saving  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  our  fruit  growers. 


TltK  following,  concerning  a  practice  which  prevails  to  a  nauseating 
txtent  among  many  *'etlucators/'  is  so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
oar  views  that  we  publish  it  with  pleasure.  When  the  absurd  practice 
therein  condemned  becomes  a  thing  ot  the  past,  and  when  teachers  claim 
only  what  rightfully  belongs  to  them,  we  shall  expect  to  see  teachers 
occQpy  that  position  in  public  estimation  which  is  fairly  theii^  by  virtue 
of  their  ser\aces.  It  is  taken  from  TheAcadcfny,  a  journal  devoted  to 
5eoondar>^  education,  published  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  '*  In  a  High  School 
report,  recently  received,  we  notice  that  the  list  of  teachers  is  headed 
'Faculty/  and  that  each  of  the  gentlemen  is  styled  a  *  Professor/  We 
confess  our  inability  to  appreciate  the  force  of  all  this.  We  have  heard 
»f  faculties  of  law.  philosophy  and  medicine,  and  we  had  supposed  that 
the  term  **  faculty  "  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  body  of  professors 
ui  one  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  what  good  object  is 
secured  by  applying  the  term  to  a  Ixxiy  of  teachers  in  a  secondar>\ school, 
we  do  not  know*.  They  certainly  have  none  of  the  functions  of  a  *  Faculty.  * 
"This  straining  after  titles  is  something  which  ver>*  properly  subjects 
teachers  to  ridiclue.  Instructors  in  high  schools  and  academies  arc  not 
:  rufessors^  and  of  coiu*se  cannot  be  honored  by  receiving  titles  not  prop- 

'    -^-le  to  them.     As  usetl  at  the  present  time,  the  word  *  professor  *  is 

uly  meaningless.     F'ormerly  it  was  a  title  of  distinciion»  and  it 

would  have  been  better  for  us  all  if  it  had  remained  so*     Now  the  ten- 
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t!enc>*  is  to  call  every  man  engaged  in  the  trade  of  teaching  ; 
Teachers,  above  all  others,  ought  to  set  an  example  in  the  c< 
wurdii.  Not  long  ago  we  saw  an  item  in  a  college  paper  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  certain  gentleman  had  l^eeu  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  S>Tacuse  High  School,  The  other  day 
\n  agent,  who  doubtless  wished  t*^  secure  our  go*3d  offices,  sent  tis  a 
letter  directed  to  the  President  of  the  same  iti:*titution*  We  suppose  our 
pn)test  will  not  be  any  great  hindrance  to  this  popular /wr^^r^  for  apply- 
ing titles  wliere  they  do  not  belong.  But  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
few  teachers  who  agree  with  us  will  do  what  they  can  to  bring  back  into 
ustige  the  good  old  word  teacher  for  those  who  are  not  really  professors, '  j 


The  Local    ExKCUTrvE  Committkk  of  the  National  Educational 
IfABsociatiou  have  been  hard  at  work  during  the  past  month  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting  in  July.     We  feel  con* 
strained  to  compliment  the  committee  for  the  interest  the}'  all  take 
the  several  duties  assigned  them  and  for  the  general   enthusiasm  t 
h.ive  aroused  among  both  teachers  and  business  men.     They  all  spea^ 
eucuuragingly  of  the  prospect  for  an   unusually  interesting  convention 
We  can  assure  our  Ea^itern  friends  that  every  jxjssible  arrangement  will 
be  made  for  the  meeting  in  all  of  its  departments  and  for  the  personal 
aixrommodation  of  all  who  may  be  present. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  January  7th,  Chairman  Hoitt 
recotnmended  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  to 
gel  the  Regents  of  the  Umver&it\%  and  through  them  the  faculty, 
jnterested  in  the  aims  and  work  of  the  coming  convention, 

Mr.  Campbell  suggested  that  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  wii 
regard  to  those  in  charge  of  the  Kindergarten,  Art,  Music*  Nonnal  an^ 
T^cehical  Schools. 

Acting  on  these  suggestions,  Mr.  Stone  moved  that  the  President^ 
aud  Secretar\*  of  the  Executive  Committee  l>e  instructed  to  inx-ite  the 
Hoard  of  Regents  and  Faculty  of  the  State  Univ^crsity  to  participate  iiH 
making  arrangements   for   the  entertainment  of  the   delegates  to  the^ 
convention.     The  motion  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Anderson,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Technical  ScJudoIs,  and  by  waking  up  an 
interest  throughout  the  United  States  have  the  department  well  repre^ 
seated. 

Mr.  Stone  said  he  would  look  after  the  kindergartens. 

Messrs.  Stone,  Wilson  and  Campbell  were  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  induce  those  in  charge  of  the  Kindergarten,  Art,  Mustc»  Kormaf  and 
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Tcdinical  branches  to  get  up  an  interest  in  the  same  departments  in  the 
Easl,  and  to  report  to  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Secretar}^  was  instructed  to  prepare 
and  have  printed  lists  of  all  the  standing  committees  for  the  use  of  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  President  of  the  committee  was 
requested  to  prepare  circulars  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers 
liiroughout  the  State,  requesting  them  to  contribute  toward  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  O'Connor  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  ; 

kesolved^  That  tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the  Californm  Teachers'  Association 
[be  invited   to  attend  the  meetings  of  the   Local   Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  and  take  part  in  the  discussions* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Committee  on  Bulletins  was  authorized 

I  to  have  ioo»ooo  bulletins  printed,  provided  that  their  publication  does 

not  entail  any  expense  on  this  committee.     The  design  is  to  make  the 

bulletins  self-paying  by  advertisemeuts  from  and  of  the  different  parts  of 

the  State,  setting  forth  the  advantages,  etc.,  of  the  several  counties  or 

I  sections. 

At  another  meeting  of    the  committee,  held  Jauuar>'  14th,  a   large 

limount  of  important  btisiness  was  transacted.     Mayor  E.  B.   Pond, 

ISiiper%asors  Bonis  and   Knorp  and  other  prominent  gentlemen  were 

[present. 

F.  M.  Campbell  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 

|th£)6e  interested  in  special  work,  reported  that  it  had  received  a  most 

enthusiastic  response  from  those  most  interested  in   kindergarten  work. 

An  organization  was  at  onc^  formed,  as  foltows :     Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper, 

{President;  Mrs.   Kate  D.  Wiggin,  Vice-President;  Miss  Stovall,  Secre- 

Ury,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  said  officers  was  appointed.    The 

committee  expressed  itself  as  confident  that  the  same  effort  which  had 

placed  San  Francisco  in  the  front  rank  of  cities  of  this  line  of  work 

fit  being  the  third  in  the  Union  enjoying  the  Froebel  system  of  iustruc- 

l«my  would  insure  a  splendid  success  for  the  Kindergarten  Department 

41  the  great  meeting  in  July. 

As  regards  the  Art    IJepartmeut,  the  committee  reported  a  hearty 

t«^nse.  as  well  as  having  entered  into  commtmication  in  regard  to  the 

Department  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  Committee  on  Order  of  Business  *presen ted  its  report,  which  was 

unanimously  approved. 

A  Chicago  publishing  firm  has  sent  a  communication  offering  its 

<X)-operation  to  the  Association  in  making  its  coming  meeting  a  success. 
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Communications  were  received  regarding  accommodation  rales  fo 
boarding  of  visitors  during  Jtily. 

J,  B.  McChesuey  and  P.  A,  Garin  were    added  to  the  Committees 
Badges. 

Mrs.  A.  L-  Maun  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Registrations. 

F.  M,  Campbell  reported  that  the  circulars  asking  financial  aid  firot 
the  teachers  throughout  the  State  were  ready  to  send  out,  together  witT? 
a  copy  of  his  address  on  the  subject  at  Berkeley.     About  4,500  wil  f 
be  sent  out. 

Committee  on  Tfansportatiou  named  the  following  to  act  on  the  same : 
A.  Lyser,  J.  F.  Hamilton,  A.  L.  Mann  ;  W.  T,  Fitzgerald,  Secretary. 

Committee  to  wait  on  city  papers  reported  that  all  had  agreed  to  1 
anything  in  their  power  to  help  the  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Bulletins  reported  that  one  hundred  thousandJ 
copies,  comprising  eight  tons  of  paper,  would  probably  be  distributedl 
by  the  loth  of  March,  giving  railway  rates,  hotel  accommodations,  eicj 
with  some  account  of  California. 

Chairman  Hoitt  reported  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Uaiversit 
Regents  would  respond  favorably  to  the  Association's  request  fo 
financial  and  moral  support. 

At  the  meeting  held  Januar>*  21 ,  several  communications  were  received 
from  different  parties  in  the  East  announcing  their  intention  to  be 
present  in  July,  ^'i*i  expressing  a  hearty  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

The  Committee  on  Hotel  Accommodation  reported  as  follows:    Ba 
win,  for  from  200  to  500  persons,  from  $2.50  per  day ;  Lick  House, 
(i  per  day  and  upward  :  Palace.  $3  to  $5  a  day,  with  a  material  reduc- 
*tion  for  more  than  100  persons.     The  Occidental  promised  as  easy  terms 
as  possible,  ranging  from  $2.50  per  day. 

The  Committee  on  Halls  reported  that  it  had  positively  engagetl  nine 
halls,  including  Pioneer,  Odd  Fellows,  Metropolitan,  l^nion  Square, 
Pavilion,  B'nai  B'rith.  Y.  M.  Q.  A..  Irving  and  Saratoga  HalLs,  The 
Grand  Opera  Hall  had  not  yet  been  secured.  fl 

J,  O'Connor,  for  the  Committee  on  Excursions,  recommended  excur- 
sions as  follows :     Fresno  and  retuni,  Monterey  and  return.  Santa  Cruz 
and  return.    North    Pacific   Coast.    Cloverdale,   Calistoga,    Red    Bluff, 
Yosemite,  steamer  trip  round  the  bay.   Farallones,    Humboldt.   Alaska^ 
and  Sandwich  Islands.  ^ 

Committee  on  Receptions  reported  that  several  ver>'  cordial  letters  of 
acceptance  to  serve  on  this  committee  had  been  received  from  Professor 
Holden,  Drs.  Stebbins  and  Barrows  and  others. 
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Professor  Anderson  moved  that  the  Cit\^  and  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  various  counties  be  requested  to  grant  permission  to  the 
teachers  employed  in  their  districts  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  Jnl^',  without  decrease  of  salary,  and  that 
said  Board  arrange  their  sessions  so  that  said  week  shallfall  within  the 
school  vacation. 

Professor  Anderson  stating  that  he  was  frequently  asked  as  to  whc 
were  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Association.  A  note  in  the  official 
bulletin  was  read  showing  that  any  person  connected  with  the  work  of 
education  was  eligible  on  the  payment  of  $2  annually,  life  members  on 
payment  of  $20,  and  life  directors  on  payment  of  $ioc^ 

Chairman  Hoitt  spoke  favorably  of  the  progress  of  the  Bulletin  in 
preparation.  He  had  received  about  $1000  worth  of  advertisements  and 
liie  Bulletins  would  go  to  100,000  addresses  by  the  ist  of  ApriL  He 
estimated  Ihat  at  least  10,000  people  would  attend  the  July  Convention, 
General  interest  had  evidently  been  aroused  in  the  monster  undertaking 
and  on  all  hands  he  was  receiving  letters  extendint^  sympathy  and 
offering  assistance. 

At  the  meeting  held  Januar\'  2Hth  the  Music  Committee  reported  that 
it  had  decided  to  invite  J.  H.  Rosewald,  of  San  Francisco,  and  J.  H. 
Elwood,  of  San  Jose,  to  become  memljers.  W.  S.  McBnniey  was  also 
ap|x>iuted  Secretary,  and  a  letter  Irom  N.  C.  Stewart,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
President  of  the  Musical  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, w^as  considered,  and  steps  taken  to  communicate  with  that 
gentleman  with  respect  to  an  official  program.  It  was  decided  further 
to  organize  a  grand  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  nuisic  to  form 
part  of  the  public  reception  to  be  tendered  the  visitors  on  the  evening 
of  July  1 6th. 

Certain  correspondence  l>et^een  S.  S.  Parr,  of  Greencastle,  Indiajia, 
and  President  of  the  Normal  School  Department  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  President  Aaron  Gove,  of  the  latter.  wa.s 
read  by  Secretary  Pryor.  Mr.  Parr  wrote  that  he  did  not  want  his 
headquarters  in  Sau  Francisco  to  be  put  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
Mr.  Gove  answered  by  saying  that  the  San  Francisco  committee  would 
not  treat  his  department  in  tliat  way,  Imt  suggested  to  him  that  the 
Almighty  helped  those  who  helped  themselves. 

Miss  May  Madden,  Secretan-  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits,  read  a 
lengths^  report  of  what  it  had  done  at  a  special  meeting.  It  had  been 
decided  to  class  the  school  work  of  the  exhibit,  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  July  Convention,  in  this  wise :  Kindergarteu ;  Primarj' ; 
Grammar ;  Higher,  including  High  and  Nonnal  Schools,  Colleges  and 
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Univursjtics ;  iiiciustrial  aucl  scientific  and  miscellaneous;  also,  that" 
department  be  opened  for  the  exhibition  of  school  supplies  and  apparatus 
sent  in  by  commercial  houses,  such  space  to  be  paid  for ;  that  the 
National  Educational  Association  l>e  invited  to  hold  its  exhibit  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  exhibit.  It  had  instructed  Mrs.  M.  E.  Arnold 
to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  kindergarten  portion  of  the  exhibit,  and  J.  J. 
McDade  to  take  similar  action  regarding  indiLstrial  and  mechanical  work. 
Further,  Joseph  O'Connor,  A,  E,  Kellogg  and  Miss  May  Madden,  the 
Secretary,  had  been  instruoted  to  draft  a  circular  for  publication. 

The  membership  was  also  reported  as  consisting  of  J.  O'Connor 
(Chaimian),  R.  H.  Webster,  J.  T.  Hamilton,  N,  R.  Craven,  Miss  Emma 
Stincen,  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Mrs.  M,  E.  Arnold,  P.  A.  Grann^  J.  J. 
McDade.  W.  T.  Raymond.  Miss  May  Madden  (Secretary). 

Chairman  Hoitt  and  Fretl  M.  Campbell  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  wait  on  Chairman  Dodge»  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  arrange  for 
the  latter  to  commence  work. 

A  motion  prevailed  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  spend  $i{ 
for  stamps. 

Bills  to  the  amount  of  $104.45  were  audited.     M.  Babcock,  Princips 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Sacramento,  delivered  a  few  remarks  of  an 
encouraging  character. 


LIST   OF  SUB-COMMITTEKS. 


IL 

HHHknce — Hon,  H.  L.  Dodge,  Chairman,   1298  Van  Ness  avenue/ 
Hon.    J.  P.  H.  Wentworth,  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Merry.   Hon.  A.   J.    Br>'ant, 

t  Messrs.  W  F,  Whittier,  W.  \\\  Montague,  Raphael  Weil,  Loyd  Tevis, 
A.  L.  Bowie.  D.  A.  Macdonald.  Elisha  Ransom,  A.  F.  Kuorp.  Colin  M. 
Boyd.  C.  B.  Stone,  J.  F.  Kuglish.   Dr.   C.  A.   Chnton  and  Dr.   H.    D. 
—   Coggswell. 

I       Music — Prof   H.    J.   Stewart,   Chairman,    1513   Hyde  street;   A.  F 
Lejeal,  W.  H.  Kinross,  S.  McBumey.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  J.  H.  Elwood, 

tCol.  S.  D.  Mayer. 
Hotels  and  Accommodations — ].  K.  Wilson^  Chairman.  Sutter  street, 
between  OctavHa  and  Gough  ;  Messrs.  Dor\^iUe  Libby  and  F,  Morton. 

•  Excursion — Mr.  John  F.  Haley.  Chairman,  corner  Fourth  and 
Townsend  streets;  Messrs.  Jos.  O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  B.  White,  Holland 
Smith,  T-  B.  Lake,  O.  D.  Baldwin,  W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  S.  S.  Morton, 
George  Metcalfe,  George  B.  Knowles,  Julius  Green,  A.  K.  Mann, 
William  White  and  D.  B.  Jackson. 


I 
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ransportation— Hon,  F.  M.  Campbell,  Chairman,  Oakland,  CaL  ; 
Prof.  A.  L.  Mann,  Messrs.  Albert  Lyser,  J.  T.  Hamilton  and  W.  T, 
Fitzgerald,  Secretary. 

Badge— Hon.  F.  M.  Campbell,  Chairman,  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  Profs.  J. 
B.  McChesney  and  P;  A.  Garin,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Registration — Prof  James  Denman,  Chairman,  comer  Bush  audTay* 
lor  streets  ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Mann. 

Kindergarten — Mrs.  Samh  B.  Cooper,  President ;  Mrs,  Kate  D,  Wig- 
gin,  Vice-President  ;  Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall,  Secretar>%  32  Glenn  Park 
avenue  ;  Misses  Kate  Atkinson  and  Nora  Smith. 

HAI^LS    AND   PLACES   OF  MEETING. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Bums,  Chairman,  432  California  street :  Hon.  F.  M. 
Campbell  and  Prof  Joseph  O'Connor. 

Technical  Schools — ^Jaraes  G.  Kennedy,  5  Bond  street. 

Exhibit — Prof  Joseph  O'Connor,  Chairman  ;  Miss  May  Madden, 
Secretar>';  R.  H,  Webster,  J.  T.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  N.  R.Craveu,  Miss  Emma 
Stincen.  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Arnold,  P.  A.  Garin,  J.  J. 
McDade  and  W.  T.  Raymond. 

Bulletins — Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento,  Cal.  ;  Hon.  F.  M.  Camp* 
bell  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Wilson. 

Reception — Mr.  J.  K.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Boys*  High  School,  Sutter 
street,  near  Octavia  ;  Hon.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mayor;  Hon.  W.  F.  Goad, 
Hon.  John  Swett,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder;  Hon.  F,  M.  Campbell, 
Edwards.  Holden,  Rev.  Charles  Dana  Barrows,  D.  D.,  Rev,  Horatio 
Stebbins,  D.  D.,  Col.  Stewart  Taylor,  Prof  Alliert  S,  Cook,  Berkeley; 
Prof  A.  Wendell  Jackson,  Hon.  A.  L.  Maun.  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Hon. 
"  Thomas  P.  Woodward,  Hon.  Joseph  Rothschild,  Hon.  James  Denman, 
Mr.  James  T.  Hamilton,  Prof  J.  B.  McChesney,  Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson, 
Hon.  J.  P.  H.  Wentworth,  C.  T.  Dean,  M.  D.,  and  one  hundred  others. 

I       The  proprietor  of  In-ing  Hall  states  that  the  Colusa  county  Superin- 
"     tendent  and  teachers  have  engaged  the  building  as  their  headquarters  for 

July. 
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At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 
held  the  last  week  in  December,  State  Superintendent  Thayer  was 
elected  a  delegate  of  the  Association  to  the  National  Association. 
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J,  E.  Carlson,  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  School  of  Design,  it 
hoped  will  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  Art  Committee. 


E.  Lyman  Hood,  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  writes  from  Santa 
Fe  announcing  his  intention  of  attending  the  National  Association 
meeting  in  July. 


A  reply  has  been  received  from  Charles  E.  White,  President  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  School  Officers,  stating  that  the  invitation  from 
the  committee  for  the  Jnly  Convention  would  receive  a  cardial  response. 


Silas  W.  Moody,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Idaho  ;  E.  O, 
Chapman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnictiou,  New  Jersey,  and  C.  M. 
Strauss,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  write  indorsing  the  objects  of  the  local 
cottimittee  and  promising  hearty  co-operation. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

We  endorse  the  selection  of  San  Francisco  as  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  send  greetings  to 
the  Califoniia  teachers,  with  pledges  of  a  targe  delegation  from  this 
State. 
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A  communication  has  been  received  from  A.  G,  Lane,  of  Chicago, 
relative  to  the  exhibit  exposition.  He  states  that  the  committee  may 
enter  Cook  county,  III.,  for  an  exhibit,  to  include  work  from  its  normal 
schools,  drawings  and  such  like  to  form  part  thereof 


The  Local  Executive  Committee  has  established  permanent  head- 
quarters at  room  53,  Flood  building,  corner  Fourth  and  Market  streets. 
The  rooms  are  elegantly  fitted  up.  Beside  t^^  Secretaries,  Jo  H.  Pryor 
and  William  Cameron,  each  of  the  committees  will  have  desks  here,  and 
all  work  will  thereby  be  centralized. 

Prof  N.  C-  Stewart,  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Musical  I>epartment, 
for  infonnation  as  to  the  musical  department  of  the  exhibition. 
His  letter  has  been  referred  to  H.  J.  Stewart,  of  the  Musical  Committee, 
Information  was  also  asked  as  to  ladies  who  mshed  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, but  were  unable  lo  do  so,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  same 
committee. 


Prof.  Canfield,  of  the  State  University,  who  is  Secretary  of  the 
I^atioual  Educational  Association,  presented,  in  a  brief  address,  the  plans 
of  its  executive  committee,  and  announced  that  the  railroad  fare  from 
all  parts  of  Kansas  for  the  round  trip  would  lie  $60  or  less.  He  called 
attention  to  the  extensive  preparations  now  being  made  by  CaUfomia 
teachers  to  give  their  guests  a  royal  reception. 


Superintendent  Hoitt  announces  that  he  has  heard  from  the  Public 
Superintendents  of  twenty-two  States  and  Territories,  who  appear  to 
be  doing  all  the  work  they  can  in  their  sections  of  the  country  prepara- 
tory to  the  July  Conv^ention.  He  announces  that  one  railroad  company 
has  offered  to  send  a  letter  about  the  meeting  to  every*  teacher  in  the 
United  States,  if  furnished  with  the  Pastofhce  address  of  each  one. 


Circulars  to  Superintendents  and  teachers  have  been  sent  out,  together 
with  the  address  delivered  by  Superintendent  Campbell,  at  the  State 
Teachers*  Association,  Superintendents  should  lose  no  time  in  appoint* 
ing  the  other  members  of  their  local  committeet  and  both  teachers  and 
Superintendent*i  should  act  promptly,  upon  the  suggestions  therein 
contained. 


The  following  topics  have  been  selected  for  the  general  sessions  of  the 
Association,  subject  to  possible  modifications  : 
t.     Literature  in  the  reading  courses  of  the  public  schools. 

2.  How  can  our  schools  best  prepare  law-reverencing  and  law-abiding 
citiiens. 

3.  Current  criticism  of  our  school  system,  and  what  answer. 
*'  Practical  '*  education. 

The  relation  of  the  State  to  school-books  and  appliances. 
What  is  needed  in  our  educational  system   to  secure  respect  for" 

tenmon  lalx>r  or  wage-working. 
Spelling  refonn. 


f.  Wilkiasou,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  who,  as  Vice-President 
for  Kansas,  is  the  active  representative  of  the  National  Association, 
announced  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  run  a  special  train  for 
Kansas  and  Miss<juri.  Such  as  do  not  wish  to  pay  extra  for  Pullman 
accommodations  can  fit  up  sections  in  tourist  cars,  which  are  now  being 
made  clean,  comfortable  and  convenient  The  entire  train  will  stop  at 
places  of  interest,  or  a  single  car  may  be  dropped  off  to  be  taken  up  by 
a  later  train.     The  cars  can  be  used  for  lodging  during  sessions  of  the 


I 
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Association,  The  excursion  will  start  soon  after  the  close  of  the  J« 
institutes.  Enough  gave  their  names  to  assure  the  train,  and  others  are 
invited  to  send  their  names  so  as  to  receive  information. —  Wltsiem  S€h&i>i 
Journal  for  Januafy. 


It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  who  are  the  officers  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  for  the  year  1888,  and  the  Hsl  is  there 
fore  published  as  follows  :     President,  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colorado :  Sec- 
retary, W.  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Treasurer,  

.National  Council  of  Education^.  L.  Pinkard,  IVesident,  Iowa  Citv, 
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Iowa  :  C\  C.  Rounds,  Vice* President,   Plymouth,  N,  H.  ;  E.  VV,  Coy,  Secre- 
tary, Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Kindergarten^Eudora  Hailman,  President,  I^  Porte, 
I  nd. ;  Eva  Whit  more,  Vice-President,  Chicago,  III.;  Alpha  A,  Smith,  Secre-^ 
tar>%  Fayette,   Iowa.     Elementary — I^eroy   D.   Brown,   I'resident,  Columbus,  fl 
Ohio  ;  Agnes  L.  Rounds,  Vice-President,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  J ,  L,  I>anison, 
Secretar)',  Nashville,  Tenn.     Secondary — ^Samuel  Thurber,  President,  Boston^ 
Mass. ;  A*  ¥,  Nightingale,  Vice-President,  Lake  View,  III,  ;  Paul  H,  Hanus,  1 
Secretary,    Denver,   Cob     Higher — B.    A,    Hinsdale,    President,    Cleveland^] 
Ohio. ;  Alice  E.   Freeman,  Vice-President,  Wellesley  College,  Mass. ;  T.  C. 
Mc Bride,  Secretary,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.     Normal — S*  S.  Parr,  President,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  ;  R,  C.  Norton,  Vice-President,  Cape  (iirardeau.  Mo.  ;  Rose  C. 
Swartz,  Secretary,  Oshkosh,  Wis.     Superintendence — N.  C,  Dougherty,  Presi-  m 
dent,  Peoria,  IlL  ;  Henry  A.   Wise,   First   Vice-President,   Baltimore,    Md.  ;  ■ 
J.  G.  Scofield,  Second  Vice-President,  Seneca,  Kansas  ;  W.  R.  Thigpen,  Sec- 
retary, Savannah,  Ga.    Industrial  — George  T.  Fairchild,  President,  Manhattan, 
Kansas  ;  H.  M.  Leipsiger,  Vice- President,  New  York  City ;  R.    S,    Thomp- 1 
son,   Secretary.     Art— George     H.     Bartlett,    President,    Boston,     Mass.  ;] 
Josephine    Locke,    Vice-President,    St.    Louis,    Mo.;    Eben    Rose,    Secre-j 
tary,  Rochester,  N,  Y.     Music — N.  Coe  Stewart,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio;j 
Herbert  L.  Ciriggs,  Vice-President,  Denver,  Cob  ;  Edgar  A.  Silver,  Secretary,  | 
Boston,  Mass, 
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MENDOCINO   COUNTY. 

The  Mendocino  Public  School  opened 
Monday^  January  23 »  with  a  full  atteinL 
auce  of  pupils.  The  teachers  are  :  J.  S. 
Hogshead.  Principal;  Miss  Hogshead, 
Intermediate  Department ;  Mrs.  J,  HufT, 
Primary  Department. 

SOLANO   COUNTY, 

J.  C.  KennedVt  one  of  the  leading 
school  teachers  of  Solano  county,  was 
recently  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Black- 
lockf  who  was  one  of  our  brighest  young 
Udy  teachers.     We  extend  best  wishes. 


MARIN    COFNTV. 

Milo  H.  Gates,  a  well-known  and  re-! 
spected  teacher  of  Marin  county,  died 
j  last  Sunday  night  at  the  North  German 
:  Hotel.     His  loss  will  l>e  regretlcd  by  a 
I  large  circle  of  friends. 

SANTA    CLARA    COUNTY, 

I  Mr,  Hoi  way,  having  been  elected  to  a 
I  position  in  the  San  Jose  Normal,  has  re- 
;  signed  the  Priucipalship  of  the  San  Jose 
High  School.  L,  B.  Wilson,  Principal 
^  of  the  Empire  Street  School,  has  been 
,  elected  Principal  of  the  High  School. 
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M  a  recent  meetiag  of  the  Santa  Clara 
j:ottnty  Board  of  Ktlucation  the  follow- 
rpersons  were  announced  as  being  en- 
to  certificates,  and  upwn  motion 
esame  were  ordered  engrossed  : 
Jltimary  Grade — Annie  Williams,  San 
e ;  Annie  Chase,  Inington  ;  Frances 
Mead,  Gilroy  ;  Florence  McCuue,  Gilroy. 
Grammar'  Grade — Delia  Bean  champ, 
Gjlroy  ;  Mary  N,  Hill^  Almaden  ;  Laura 
Bciiuchamp,  Gilroy  ;  Grace  Doan,  Gil- 
roy ;  Martha  D.  Baker,  Oakland  ;  Sarah 
£.  Onyon,  Gilroy ;  Clara  Scheniel, 
Gilroy . 

Grammar  Course  —  ( Hi^h  School 
Ijrade) — H.  M.  Bland,  Los  Gatos. 

Upoti  motion  of  L.  J.  Chipman,  a 
grammar  course  certificate  was  granted 
to  U  B,  Wilson.  The  Board  recently 
m]ed  that  certificates  of  this  character 
would  be  issued  to  such  as  held  educa- 
tional, life,  or  Normal  School  diplomas, 
4nd  Mr.  Wilson's  came  under  the  last 
named  provision. 

A  summary  shows  that  of  the  twenty - 
d%  who  sought  certificates  liy  the  nec- 
essary process  of  examination,  four 
failed  on  the  test  studies,  and  eleven  on 
the  subsequent  work ;  seven  obtained 
first  grade  and  four  second-grade  certifi- 
cates. The  applicant  for  the  grammar 
course  certificate  already  held  a  first- 
grade  certificate,  and  as  he  appeared  on 
the  last  day  to  take  only  the  necessary 
studies,  he  is  not  included  in  the  number 
that  entered  the  lists  on  first  day. 

The  staff  to   be   stationed   at    Mount 
Hamilton  will  consist  of  the  following 
'  gentlemen  :   Director  and  Chief  Astrono- 
mer, Edward  S.  Hoi  den  ;  First  Assistant 
[  Astronomer,  S.  W.   Bumham  ;  Assistant 
Astronomers,  J,  M.  Schieberle  and  J.  E- 
I  KeeJer ;  Secretary,  Librarian  and  occa- 
jftional  obser\^er,  C.  B.  Hilh     In  addition 
I  to    these   the   immediate   force    of    the 
obaervaton*'  will  for  the  present  be  lim- 
ited to  one  mechanic,  one  laborer  and  a 
janitor,   who  will   also  be  of  service  in 
baiidling  the  large  instruments. 

SAN    FRA.MCtSCO. 

A  case  of  considerable  importance  to 

both  Boards  of  Hdc nation  atid  teachers 

was  recently  decided  in  one  of  the  Supe- 

^jior  Courts  of  San  Francisso,     The  facts 

IS  we  understand  them  are  substantially 

(fts  follows  : 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy  ^  while  Principal 

lof  the    North    Cosmopolitan    Grammar  | 

[School,  applied  to  the  Boartl  of  Educa- 

pa,   January    ist,     ihiiy,    for    leave    of 

ace   until  May    ist,    1887,     Her  re- 


quest was  granted.  In  March,  1887^  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Miss  Kennedy,  the 
Board  of  Education  passed  an  order 
transferring  her  to  the  Ocean  View 
School  and  electing  another  person  to 
the  principalship  of  the  North  Cosmo- 
politan. Upon  the  expiration  of  her 
leave  of  absence,  Miss  Kennedy  reported 
for  duty  to  the  school  she  had  had  the 
charge  of,  but  was  refused  permission  to 
assuiiie  the  duties  she  formerly  dis- 
charged. May  4th,  1887,  the  Board  of 
Education  rescinded  the  order  of  trans- 
fer of  March  and  at  the  same  meeting 
renewed  it.  They  also  modified  their 
rule  regarding  a  leave  of  absence,  mak- 
ing it  read  *'  entitled  to  a  positian  of  the 
same  grade  "  instead  of  '*  entitled  to  a 
position  of  the  same  grade  in  the  same 
school/' 

The  Superior  Court  has  decided,  Judge 
Wallace  presiding,  that  the  Board  of 
Education  could  not,  under  its  rules, 
transfer  Miss  Kennedy  as  they  did,  and 
that  she  must  be  reinstated  as  Principal 
of  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
School.  As  we  understand  the  case, this 
decision  gives  her  the  salary  of  this  posi- 
tion from  May  1st,  1 887,  until  her  rein- 
statement. 

SONOMA   COUf^'TV. 

At  a  recent  examination  for  teachers 
held  in  Siskiyoii  county,  William  A. 
Chapman,  fonnerly  of  this  city,  but  now 
engaged  in  teaching  at  Fort  Jones  in  the 
above  named  county,  was  one  of  the  two 
successful  applicants. — Petalumtt  Imprint. 

The  new  school-house  at  Stony  Point 
has  been  completed  and  accepted  by  the 
Trustees.  It  is  a  neat  looking  house  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  district.  The  Stony 
Point  school-house  is  two  miles  north  of 
the  Washoe  House,  on  the  Santa  Ros\ 
road,  and  the  school-bouse  at  Stony- 
Point  is  called  Dunham — since  they  get 
mixed. 

THK      HirMBOLDT      COUNTY     TKACHERS' 
KX  AMI  NATION. 

We  learn  from  the  Humboldt  Times 
that  considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
produced  at  I  lie  last  teachers'  examina- 
tion held  in  that  county  in  consequence 
of  the  clmracler  of  the  cjueslious  |sub- 
milted  b>"  the  Board  of  Examination » 
particularly  those  on  arithmetic.  It  is 
ijuite  natural  for  those  who  fail  in  an 
examination  to  consider  the  questions  as 
too  difficult,  but  because  they  do,  it  does 
not  necessarily  lollow  that  the  questions 
are  what  they  should  be.  It  is  a'well- 
recognis&ed  fact  that  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
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ter  lo  frame  a  act  of  qoestions  which 
r«luin  fairly  test  the  knowledge  of  the  ' 
pplicant, '  Ottr  methocb  for  tieterttiiti- 
ling  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  an  appli- 
Icitnt  for  the  position  of  teacher  are  ex- 
rceediijgly  faulty  and  are  only  endnred 
because  nothing  better  has  been  devised* 
If  the  mere  possesion  of  knowled^ 
s  the  onl\'  factor  to  be  considered,  our 
ent  methods  would  be  quite  satxs^ 
But  there  is  another  of  far 
er  importance*  which  the  ordinary' 
ion  does  not  and  cannot  lake 
izance  of.  Until  some  plan  can  be 
ised  whereby  character  and  ability  lo 
limpart  instruction  are  made  determining 
I fectors  in  the  granting  of  teachers'  cer- 
mficates.   we   shall  learn    from  time  to 


thick  is  worth  lioo,  what  will  be  the 
dimensions  of  a  similar  plate  w^orth  |Soo  ? 
Solve  by  proportion. 

5- — A  sent  twenty  barrels  of  flour,  B 
twenty-five  barrels  and  C  forty  barrels  to 
a  commission  merchant  A*s  flour  was 
ID  per  cent,  better  than  B's,  and  B's  20 
pNcr  cenL  better  than  C's,  The  commis- 
sion merchant  sold  it  all  at  an  average 
price  of  |6  per  barrel.  UTiat  should 
each  receive  ? 

dv—The  interest  on  the  sum  of  one- 
half  of  A's,  one-third  of  B*a  and  three- 
fourths  of  C*9  fortune  for  a  certain  ttine 
at  iS  per  cenL  was  to  this  sum  as  9  to 
200,  and  the  amount  of  this  interest  six 
and  one-third  times  as  long  at  five  times 


time  of  just  such  difficulties  as  our  Hum-   ««  K^^al  «  V^^  »^nt.  was  |^5.     What 
boldl  friends  have  recenUy  experiencetl.    ^^^  fortune  of  eacli,  provided  As  fortune 
Mlowiog  are  the  questions  in  arith-  |  was  to  B's  as  i  to  5.  and  fi*s  to  C  s  as  9 
inetie  which  seem  to  have  causetl  moat  I  ^^  4  ^^ 
of  the  trouble:  I      7. — On  Januarv  ist^    1870,    A    buys  a 


^c  I  *.u    t.    *     1-0        J     .  .1.    I  vears»  ivjo  in  four  vears.  and  Sjoo  is 

of  four  months  be  took  m  B.  and  at  the    ;\;    -     'rr-l  --:*i .'•  ;«.tl..^*      tT;* 

rend  of  eight  months   th^  took   in   C.  ^ '°  ^i*  years  withou    interest     It  is 

What  should  each  pay?    ^  ""^l^^  ^^  "" 


for   A 
At  what  date  will  A  pay  the 
so  that  neither  shall  lose  ? 


I 


8.— A,  B,  C  and  D  are  to  share  |lQ^ooo 


2. — A   speculator    invested    Ji»5oo  in 
flour,  and  pays  5  per  cent   for  freight 

and  2  per  cent  commission      The  flour    i^  the  proportion  of  one  thinl,  one^fomth 
•i^lsatsopercentach^ceon  th^  ^^  ^P^_P^   respectivelv  ;  but   C  dks 

pnce  on  ninety  day s  credit^  and  he  gets  •     ^     requii^To  divide  the  whole 

the  paper  discounted  at  a  bank  at  7  per  ^  ^  A  and  B.     \Vhat  is  each 

cent,  and  repeats  the  operation  everv  I    „^^  ^v, or-.> 
■fiaecn  days,  in^-esting  all  the  proceeds  ^  *^°^®  ^^^'^^ 

l^cacb  time.     How  much  will  be  bis  gain  I     6. — A»  B  and  C  own  a  conical  so^ur 
in  two  months  ?  I  loaf,  which  is  sixteen  inches  high  aad 

weighs  sixteen  pounds.  What  jmuI  of 
I  the  height  shall  each  take  off,  in  the 
!  order  A,  B,  C  and  D,  so  that  each  shall 


5, — {a)  A  speculator  invested  a  cer* 
tain  amount  in  railroad  stock  ;  by  selling 
[these  stocks  at  a  detemiined  price,  he 
lost  two-thirds  of  his  investment  ;  bv  in- 
vesting the  remainder,  he  cleared  ^240, 
and  anerwards  lost  two*thirds  of  the 
money  he  had  remaining,  which  left 
him  possessed  of  I480.  How  much  did 
he  invest? 

ib)  Reduce  8-6,  4-7,  3*4  and  6-7  to 
other  fractions  of  equal  value,  having  a 
common  numerator. 

4. — If  a  plate  of  silver  six  inches  long, 
three  inches  wide  and    one-baif   inch 


take  four  pounds  ? 

la — There  is  a  park  containing  an 
area  of  ten  acres,  two  rods  and  twenty 
perches,  and  its  breadth  is  three-fourth 
of  the  length.  If  two  men  start  from 
one  comer  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour,  one  going  by  the  walk 
arouua  the  park,  and  the  other  by  the 
diagonal  path  through  the  park,  how 
much  sooner  will  the  latter  reach 
opposite  comer  than  the  former  ? 


1 


The  work  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  to  push  souls  forward  into  the  light  and  to 
push  darkness  backward. 

President  Hopkins*  ideal  of  a  college  was  *'an  institution  where  a  young  man. 
ioring  the  critical  period  of  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  atid  even  later. 
^  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  for  himself  the'  best  he  can  do  ;  and  also  one  thai 
shall  do  for  every  such  young  man  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  him." 


Popular  Scienck  Month lv  for 

ptbniary  coiitaius  ati  unusual  variety  of 

lliiteresting   rcadiiivf   matter.     The  wide 

(scope  of  subjects  and  their  able  treat - 

sent  makes  this  ina]^azine  of  particular 

value     to    teachers.        Our    space    will 

merely  peniiit  us  to  ^ve  the  titles  and 

luthors  of  ?iome  of  the  uiore  important 

ttticles.     The   following   are  of  special 

Linierest:     *'New  Chapters  in   the  War- 

[lirTc  of  Science/'  by  Andrew  IK  White; 

■  Progros  at  Pauama/*  by  Lieut.   Rog- 

Pers  ;  *"  The  Economic  Outlook/*  by  Hon. 

\  Dairtd  A.  Wells  ;  ''  The  Time  it  Takes  to 

I  Think.'    by  J.    M,   K.    Cattell  ;    "What 

AmeiicaD    Zoologists     Have    Done    for 

Evolution,"  by  Professor  Morse  :  "  Emo- 

,  lion    z^fstis    Health    in    Women,'*    by 

T,    Bisscll,    M.    D.  ;    "Astronomy 

an   Opera-Glass,'*    by    Garrett    P. 

iss;     "Recent     Views    Respecting 

Cancer/'   by  Robert  T.   Morris,   M,    D., 

[besides  correspondence,   editor's  table, 

ftc. 
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The  Gybrland  Monthly  for  Febru- 
ary  fully  sustains  its  reputation  as  a  first- 
class  magazine.  This  number  is  par- 
ticislarly  interesting  to  our  Eastern 
friends  on  account  of  an  illustrated 
article  on  San  Diego  and  neighborhood. 
John  Hamilton  Gray  contributes  a 
lengthy  article  on  a  'Commercial  Union 
Between  the  United  States  and  Canada/ ' 
and  Helen  H.  S,  Thompson  one  on  "The 
Women  of  Japan/'  which  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  condition  of  women  JO 
that  country.  Gcii.  O.  O,  Howard  has 
another  article  on  Indian  warfare.  In 
this  he  recounts  some  of  his  experiences 
with  the  Piutesaiid  Bannocks.  Fiction 
is  represented  by  articles  from  Rebecca 
Rogers  and  Leigh  Webster,  and  poetry 
by  Adelaide  Samson,  G.  Melville  l^pton, 
Virginia  Peyton,  Noel  Davis,  Mary  E. 
BamfonJ  and  Ninetta  Eames. 


The   New    Princeton   Review  for 
■January  is  an   excellent  number.     Pro- 
fessor John   Rhys,  of  Oxford,  Kngland. 
opciis  with  an  important  discussion  of 
the  relations  between    "  Race  Theories 
ad  European  Politics/*     "The  Dreams 


oftheUliiul"  is  a  study,  scientific  and 
fascinating  as  well^  on  the  lines  of  the 
new  psychology,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow. 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv,  Baltimore, 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
contributes  an  incisive  article  pointing 
out  the  defects  and  the  needs  of  '*Our 
American  Life/'  The  number  reaches 
its  highest  mark  of  interest,  perhaps,  in 
the  paper  entitled  "American  Authors 
and  Bntish  Pirates/'  the  joint  product  of 
Mark  Twain  and  Mr.  Brander  Mattliews. 
Mr.  Clemens,  under  the  characteristic 
sub-title  "A  Private  Letter  and  a  Public 
Postscript/'  makes  a  vigorous  attack,  in 
his  well-known  style,  upon  Mr  Matth- 
ews' \iew  of  the  Knglish  copyright  law; 
while  Mr,  Matthews'  "Open  Letter  to 
Close  a  Correspondence"  is  a  rejoinder 
no  less  trenchant,  and  hardly  less  amus- 
ing. The  disscussion  is  completed  by  a 
careful  editorial  note  asking  "  What 
Property  Shall  Authors  Have  in  Their 
W'orks?"  Mr.  E.  H.  House  shows,  in 
"The  Tariff  in  Japan/'  how  nearly  the 
United  States  are  concerned  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Eastern  Eniptre,  "The  Dan- 
gers of  Surplus  Revenue"  adds  a  very 
timely  chapter  to  the  debate  aroused  by 
President  Clevelatid's  message,  frotn  the 
jjen  of  Professor  H^nry  C.  Adams,  of 
the  ruiversity  of  Michigan.  Other 
articles  of  interest  follow.  A  delightful 
character-studv,  by  Ruth  McEncry 
Stuart,  entitled  "  Uncle  Mingo*s  Specu- 
lations, **  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


Outlines   of   Natur-il    Phiivosophv 

for  schools  and  general  readers.  By 
J.  D.  Everett,  D.  C.  L>,  F.  R.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  etc.  Pub- 
hshed  bv  D.  Appleton  &  Co>,  New 
York. 

This  lKM>k  is  intended  to  serve  both  aa 
a  text-book  and  a  school  reader.  Phil- 
osophical principles  are  so  stated  that  an 
ordmary  pupil,  who  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  study  this  subject,  will  be  able 
to  read  this  book  with  much  profit  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  teacher. 


I 
I 

I 

I 
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THE  PACIFIC  EDVCA  TtONAL  JOVRttAL. 

Publishers'     Department. 


By  Profc«or  T.  G,  Du litre'  Mi«ftu»lppi  CoUegc  Cliniou,  Mi^. 
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A     NFAV    FACTOR    IN    EDUCATION. 

We  live  in  an  age  noted  for  its  rapid  strides  in  all  that  penains  to  material 
progress.  Our  people  are  ever  growing  more  and  more  practical  in  their  tastes 
and  modes  of  thought.  Educational  methods  and  processes  must  adapt 
themselves  to  this  growing  tendency  towards  the  practical.  Even  the  old 
(Jreek  Philosopher,  when  asked  what  boys  should  study  at  school,  replied: 
**'rhat  which  they  are  to  practice  when  they  become  men."  Much  of  what 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  expression,  **  the  New  Education,-^  is  but  the 
training  of  all  the  ix>wers  in  methods  dictated  by  an  apiireciation  of 
practical  as  distinguished  from  the  purely  theoretirab  The  idea  is  th; 
children  are  to  learn  to  do  by  doing.  Another  favorite  expression,  **Anieri< 
Brains  in  American  Hands/'  is  but  a  different  way  of  slating  the  same  gi 
^truth  that  there  is  educational  power  in  training  to  do,  in  the  use  of  fingers  as 
1  well  as  in  the  use  of  brains.  'ITie  mind  and  the  body  of  the  child  act  " 
[when  acting  together.  He  thinks  most  of  his  marbles  when  playing  wit 
them  ;  and  most  of  his  kite  when  it  is  sailing  overhead  as  he  holds  the  coi 
Show  a  boy  or  girl  something  pretty,  and  neither  is  satisfied  by  simply  looki 
both  must  handle  it,  taste  it,  and  if  i>ossiblc,  swallow  it.  Ask  a  boy  a  qiiestioi 
and  so  strong  is  the  disposition  of  mind  and  body  to  ask  in  concert,  that 
will  first  twist  hi.s  arms,  body,  neck  and  legs  into  a  dozen  dififerent  posili* 
before  his  mind  is  suflficiently  aroused  to  frame  an  intelligent  answer.  It 
said  that  a  chair  has  been  recently  invented  ca])able  of  853  different  positioi 
for  the  express  pur[iose  of  accommodating  a  l)oy  while  engaged  in  the  red 
tation  of  his  lessons.  Make  a  boy  sit  up  like  a  little  gentleman,  and  in  three 
minutes  he  is  fast  asleep.  What,  then,  is  the  sensible  course  to  be  pursued  ii 
conducting  the  recitation  of  boys?  It  is  certainly  to  require  them  to  use 
brains  and  fingers,  or  mind  and  body.  For  instance,  ask  a  juvenile  the  prod 
of  six  times  two.  In  answering,  permit  him  to  make  six  stejis  two  times^ 
to  draw  two  marks  six  limes  upon  a  board,  or  to  put  two  acorns  six  tinK 
opon  a  desk.  Remember  that  a  child's  hands  and  eyes  are  a  great  help 
the  brain,  especially  his  hands. 

The  natural   methods  are  fast  supplanting  the  old  and  contra-natural  that 
have  so  long  prevailed  in  American  schools.    Objects,  maps,  charts,  apparati 
and  pictures  are  brought   into  requisition   in  leaching  arithmetic,  astronom; 
geometry,  geography  and  other  sciences.     Even  in  elementar)*  reading,  obje 
and  pictures  play  an  important  j)art.     In  grammar,  too,  diagrams  are  made 
do  important  service.     But  our  best   lessons  in  l^iglish   are  original  exerci: 
in  composition.     A  good    knowledge  of  construction  can  ht  best  acquired 
constructing   sentences,  and    nothing   save   practical   exercises  in  this  m 
imi>onant  art  of  comix>sition  can  give  the  adec]uate  practice  to  produce  skj 
in  framing  sentences  and  selecting  the  proper  words  for  the  expression 
thought.     It  is,  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  encourage  in  every  w 
possible  the  habit  of  composition.—  \To  be  continued S\ 
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Large  Octavo  Volumes. 
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1 1    It  k  brought  down  to  the  present  in  every  departmetit.  and  is  thus  from  Lwo  to  ten  years  Inter 
than  any  tjlher  work  now  on  tht  market, 
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from  data  furuijilied  by  tlaemftelvei*. 
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to  date 
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atprir^v  fi.ir  iXw  U.->sK:in.s  thiL\,   illuMiutt-.  ;nid  iuu  Imlc:  actnJil  HM.irlrailA  of  nmuy  I'ainovjH  ainru.il- 
^1*  ijvtion  and  au'ccclote,      1  1 

JBTt  1!^  CTealunf*.  ♦iikJ  hflbit- 

Itim  -  in   the  forms  aiu!  phI^  i 

OTHER    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

P41.MltH*S  SCIKNCK  OF  Edltcatkin.     By  mail,  ll  i".     By  V.  H,  Palmer,  Principal 

State  Nonnal  School,  ppedonia,  N,  Y.     Clotb»  340  pp. 
White  ,s  Pkijac;uc.\\  By  mail,  I1.17.  By  Dr,  K.  K.  White,  Superintendent  Cincin- 

iJttti  Schools,     Clotb,  54"  pp. 
Wbites  Month lv  Recuko.  ,  Ry  mail,  48c\     For  record  of  monthly  estimates, 

on  the  plan  now  u.ned  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools, 

TauiMiMtlon   KHm. 

tvclcclic  Guide  to  Health  (Temperanc-e  Physiology  I  |o.6o 
The  House  I  live  In  (Primarv  Teni]>errtnce  Physiology- 1              .       ,30 

Morris*  Scripture  Readinj^js  .60 

Eclectic  Language  Lef^sons  .    .35 

Ahom's  Elementary  Mechanical  DravvinK                                     .  .35 

Eclectic  German  Primer.                                                                   .  ,ao 

Eclectic  Gennan  First  Reader,       ,  ,25 

Eclectic  Genniin  Second  Reader.  .35 

Eclectic  German  Tbini  Reaclcr.  ,42 

Eclectic  Cennan  Fourtli  Reader,       .  .60 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader,  ,72 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,            .  .15 

Mcliuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,           .  ,25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader.  .35 
McGuffcy'H  AUernate  Fourth  Reader,              .        .                    ,         ,40 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth   Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGufTcyi*  AUerniite  Sixth  Reader  [in  preparation.] 

The  publishers  offer  special  rates  on  supplies  of  the  Eclectic  Series  for  first 
hitrofbiclion.  Addresi^i  them  for  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates 
and  Complete  Catalogue. 
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Extraordinary   Offer 

TO  AIX  WHO  WAXT  BXPUJYUEXT 
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MATIOIIAL    NO¥ELTT    CQHFANY, 


HOME-l^K^"''-"""*'^  PEN  GUIDE. 


ti»  m^aiMrt  mmt. 


1%:  litiiiiHij  I'ifiHf^H  uf  tht  World. 
UfWi/uaUfi  iti  t/it(tlUi/  of  ton€  and 

Musical  Departmervt 

Of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &Co* 

114  DUPONT  BTHBCT. 

BaK  FftAtlCtBCO 

0oi.e  AoiHTii  Pacific  Cokwt, 


UniiC  STUDY.   i-tTiir  ftMtf  iiRi 


SOIJTHERK     11 
Suppliea  Teach' 

I  T.j^*  h.f^  Agency,  P.  tl.  Box  410,  Hiriuin^ 


Editrational  JourtniL 


i 


ECLECTIC  SERIES,  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Sevised  and  ImproTedlEdition  of  Andrews'  Manual  of  the  Constitution. 

A  Matiua]  of  ihe  Coiistitution  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  instniction  of 
Atnericati  Youth  in  the  Duties,  f>bH>jatious  and  Rtj^hts  of  Citizenship.  By  I.  W, 
LSDREWS,  LL.  O.,  JfapiffttJ  Coiiege,  Xetv  Eiiition,  Revised  to  date  by  tlie  Author, 
llM)urou>jhly  adapted  to  ( »raiiimar,  Hij^h  School  and  College  gratleis :  re-set  entire 
wd  printed  from  new  type.     i2nio..  40S  pp..  ^r.      Ry  iiiaiK  iSi.17. 

Kc&UFPEY'S  NATURAL  HISTOET  SERIES. 

FoK  Third  Reaper  Gradk:     Famiiiar  ,i»hna/s  and  (heir  IV i hi  Kindreds 

jo8pp..  full  cloth.     Introduction  and  sample  copy  pnce,  50c- 

For  Fourth  RKAr>F.R  Grade:    Living  Cfratu  res  of  \Faiei\  Land  and  At  t\ 

]o8  pp.,  full  cloth.     Introduction  and  ^.auiple  price,  5c)c,     (Nearh'  ready.) 

These  books  are  liberally  atjd  accnratelv  itliistrEitcdl.     The  defiigiif«  w^re  drawn  and  engraved 
cxpreaslv  Cbr  Ihc  l«iw>ns  iHv  \  lilustrin^  auc\  iticludt  itctunl  portraits  of  ninny  famonN  antnuaU. 
iiiThe  Betd  of  nalir  t  hy  simple  ile**criptio!i  aud  anecdote      The  interest 

m  reading  ^^  ftwukcni  •  i  veV-*al  love  of  livin^f  creatxires.  imd  hnhit^  t»f  obiiervQ' 

iKKD  lire  cultivated  \i\    ,  _  -t*.  und  diiTerence«*  in  the  furms  and  adaptnlion,4  of 

OTHER    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

)'AtMKR*S  SClHNfCE  OF  El>i;CATloN.     By  mail,  ^i   17.     By  F.  B.  Pahner,  Principal 
State  Normal  School,  Ff^donia.  N.  Y,     Clotli»  340  pp. 

WhiTh's  Fedag*>gv.  By  mail,  luj.  By  Dr,  K.  E.  White,  Supenuteudent  Cincin- 
nati Schools      Cloth,  340  pp. 
[White's  Monthly  Recoru.  ,  By  mail,  4«i-.     For  reconl  of  monthly  estimates, 
on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools. 

IntivdkMtkHi    frtci. 

Eclectic  (xuide  to  >Iealth  iTemperance  Physiolojtjy )         .  ,       |o.6o 

The  House  I  live  In  (Primary  Teniperance  Physiology!  .       ,30 

Morris*  Scripture  Reailinj^s         ....  .60 

Eclectic  Lan^age  Lessons 35 

At>om*s  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing        ,         .         ,  .           .35 

Eclectic  German  Primer,            .30 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader ,25 

Eclectic  German  Second  Reader,      .         .         ,         .         ,  •          -15 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader,            .         .         .         ,         .  .42 

Eclectic  Cerman  F*onrth  Reader,       .         .         ,         ,         .  .           .60 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reailer,               .          ,                   .         ,  .72 

McGuflfey's  Altenmte  First  Reader,                                           ,  .15 

McGuflFey's  .Alternate  Second  Reader,  .          ^25 

McGnffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,       ....  .35 

McGulTey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,       ...  .         .40 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth   Reader  [in  preparation], 
McGufTey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  [in  preparation,] 

The  publishers  offer  special  rates  on  supplies  of  the  Eclectic  Series  for  first 
[introduction,  .\ddresslhem  for  Proposition  of  F^xchange  and  I ntro^luction  Rates 
I  and  Complete  Catalogue. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  GO..  Pub'S,  jGinginnati,  0. 


University-  of  Califoiima. 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMEXT, 
FACULTY. 

EDWARD  S.  HOLDEN,  hUD.,  I^rcsident  of  the  t-mreraity. 

G. A.  SHIKTLEFF,  51.  D,  Emeritus  Profirssor  of  MenUl  DifiCttMlttld  Me 

Jumpruilciicc. 
M.  W,  FISH,  M.  D.,  EtorritUii  Professor  of  Pbysiolo^  mnd  Microscopy, 
R-  BEVERLY  COLE.  A,  M^  M    D.,  M  R.  C  S.,  Eng.  Professor  uf  Obstetrics  and 

Gyaecolog>', 

W.  F-  McNrrr.  M,  D.,  M.  R.C1  p.,  Edm,.  etc,  Frofeasor  of  Principles  and  Pttc- 

tice  of  Medicine. 
ROBERT   A.  McLEAN.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Opemtive  Surety. 

licah, 
W.  K.  TAYLOR,  5L  D,.  Professor  of  Prindplc*  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
F.  B.  KANE.  M.  D,.  F   R-  C.  S   L,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Patho 
A.  U  LENGFELU.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Cbe 
^WM.  B.  LEWITT,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
lENj:  R,  SWAN.  M.  D-,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
\V*M.  !L  MAYS,  M,  D..  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jnrispnidence. 
WASHINGTON  AYER.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

GEORGE  H,  POWERS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 
WM    WATT  KERR.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 
ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA,  A.  B.»  M.  D,.  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Micros 


Iteiitials^H 


DorOLASS  W.  M0NTG03IERY,  M.  D„  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Pathol 

Curator 
JOHN  M.  WILLIAMSON.  M,.D..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


scop^ 


Tht  ColleiriAte  Year  is  divided  into  a  fffgntlar  and    Phrhmimaty  Tmrn.    The  f^neCtmiMary  Jltrm 
,  b<-.ri.«,  M  irrh  ist  and  cx»ntinue9  ten  weeks.     The  Rijgtdar  Term  be^ns  Jime  tst  airi  i--i«tir."-^  "^ve,^ 
'urinK  these  terms  all  the  branches  of  rocdldne  and  sunrert- arc  txs::  i]|S 

i>.     Resrutar  clinics  are  held  three  daj-s  in  the  week  at  the  City  and  '  .rfl 

uuc  (450  t>eds),  where  the  Professons  of  praetical  chains  have  cbar^i.    ...  v, ...  ^^    ..ud" 
1  v  advantage  for  the  itt»tnict)on  of  students     There  ii  also  an  actrve  cliukr  cundncted 

1  1  week  at  the  CoUeEP  building,  where  a  large  Dumber  of  patietUsare  examined  and 

l.L.  .         Lijre  the  clasaea.    Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Profeaaora.  and  eve^niag 
revit^ttiMUn  are  held  three  tim^  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  ia  open  throughout  the  entire  year.  Material  Is  abundant  and  csoals 
but  liltte. 

a  will  thna  be  seen  that  the  course  of  instruction,  which  cxtendjs  throiizit  seren  and  one  hall 
months  of  the  year,  aims  at  the  development  of  practical  physicians  ana  surs«>iift.  The  great 
aiU  Aril  .iL^iH  pomeMed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  iitatc  University  enable  the  Regents  attd 
f  oiumend  it  in  an  capecial  manner  to  those  seekin|r  a  complete  and  B>^temalJc 

1^  'T  the  medical  profesaion.     The  facilities  lot  l>ed-side  studj'    have  been    tarscly 

ui.         .  .    i  late,  and  the  atodeot  will  6nd  opportunities  at  hb  command,  which  for  comprcnea 
aiveii^.  are  nowhere  surposKd. 

Three  Years'  Course. 
In  response  to  tlie  general  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  .profe--  "  i    r  degree 

prcjf)cJenc>'  in   medical  education,  the    Medical  Department  of  the  wmaone 

thF  fin;t  in  the  United  States*  to  adopt  the  three  years*  term  of  stu'  .an  p(re*t_, 

1i  xamination  until  he  has  altcnaed  faithfully  three  regular  course*  of  lecturea 

\^i  thia  re<iuirement  entails  no  extra  expense  in  the  matter  of  fees.  It  is  a  still 
f^  '    that   Done  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  medical  School  but   ihoae 

th-r -■:,:;:':  .  .kiiulihed. 

Fees, 

1.  -11  Ice  (paid  but  once)       -       .        .        .       .  -        *  -        *       S    5  00 

lursc  of  I^ectures         .         .       _         .  1  jo  00 

t  Course  of  Lectures         .  -        .        .  ijo  00 

ui  Lectures  gratuitous  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  full  courses, 

Hec        - -       ...        - so  00 

Annual  Announcement  and  Catalogue  giving  RegnlationR  and  other  fafonnatiiMi 
Addrc^>» 

R.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D.,  Dean,  603  Merchant  St.  San  Francisco. 


prcneo^ 

«TeeaM 
tone  oiH 
pre««iiC^ 


ORTANT 10  .111 -IP'STEES  and  TEACHER? 

Have  the  Best  Readers  in  Your  Library  I  ^| 

Use  Your  Library  Fund  Where  it  will  do  tbe  Most  W I 

SWINTON'S  RBADHRS. 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading  Books,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Swinton, 

n  •       ;    .•  *        '.  ffh^tln     Uf     L<>'  "    ftllt]  ] 

■'r.      Ill  |Vury  I'tirf. 

.   '  likli  rerjulrt  -  ,       ,,  i   mti- 

TBE    CIEtOl^iti    throuirhoui   (he  BoriM,   mi    wl'II   »s   from   es^ordM   U»    oxerdM,    liai    b««fi  » 
wtler  of  cArv'fiit  tCU'tv,  i^nvl  i*  one  of  the  most  nDttiblo  fuatuj>es.    ThU  ^raiing  ha*  o«l«tuleil  cvi*n  U>  tli«  | 
(i«l  iitmls  of  the  tjfpwjmph*j^  imd  Uic  jnokt  eminent  oeulUii  pronoUJic«  vliii  mjtIm  fwilllcM  In  Utftt  |iM« 
Nwlar 

THE  .IKT1««Tir  WOSK  i^  li  «  Church.  DiolmAnJ 

VUrptir.  JUtniUofi,  Frc'krn  ka.  <  the  true  lurlbrt  viitltU' 

iAl«n  to  their  vi'>rk  <if  iUiistr;iiu-. 

Uack.auui  lilo^-k  nn  nhitc).     HatKiK^oiuely  tHjuml  iiieluth. 
iO^cti      tfitr<hlu>  tlon,  15  c'tM.      WJmleaale,  "iS  cts, 

AWI^TOV}^  »4r.ro^D  KKil^KR.  With  vnr(e<1  excrc-uief  in  print  vid  fcript.  tniutr*t«d.  Baaiidl 
In  H<.»h      iTfi  ||>^ij*e<i.     Kxt^huiiije,  l.S  cU.     I»lrixlUt.ti(>n,  20  ct«.     Whdl«HMk>,  35  cte>  f 

^  \.\  •  \  \  :i  \'S  THIRD  IIKIUKR.  Intrixltichi^f  lUJUiy  n«w  mod  vftluAhle  fe&turea  liiA«loction  And  ] 
^  lieii,utifaL)>  illuatrftWti.  i^iid  bound  ill  cluth.    ^40  pajf oi.    Kicchangc.  20  oil.     IntrotlueUoiv 

^  .  -alf,  r»0  rtJi, 

HHIVlO\'^  FOI  KTII  RKItlKR.     Pull  of  ni^w  uid  lnterc«ting  mmHer,  lanr^Iy  orlvlnal,  n^lapt^d 
«>  thli  iiiiptirUiit  ^^rak' >>f  M.hi,»r»l  v^ark.     Illu*tnit«tl  Mid  bound  in  dolh.    S«4  pii^M.     Kxehnuyt',  2fO  ot», 

mt  i-.i       'i  <-i  cl*.      Whok'H:Jlli«i,  Uj  ct», 

^  .  H    Fl  FT  H   R IM  n  i:  R    %  K  l»   Kp  F I R  FR,    A  book  of  chok*«  mi  lections  far  readtrift,  ro«l- 

^t  i/iinatLrih.    lUusitiitcil  khd  bound  In  i:luih.    4dO  pog«i.    l^xuhftn^Oi  10  c{«.    IiilrodiR'tion,  I 

>    ct*  .  '  -  /.,  ,  '*^»  eU.  ] 

>WnT4»\  >    HiiTII*  OR    fX.iHUIC   FV(aT!<ll   KF.II»FR.    r>e.iitfHc«1  for  ttinlv  In  the  uppur 

dM  (if  ^niinvLr  ^ch<n>|■^  t&lifci  lit  hiifh,  4chort]H,  cKTSuJeniit^  &nd  Bcniinarioa.    Clothe  OOS  }W|;««.    Kxchgingti^  f 
«!•.    tntroduction.  |l.l».     Wholesale,  #l,Oii, 

— ^NEW    TMIS    YBAR.  ^— 
SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  S^IES  OF  READERS.  "^ 

^WlKTO\*7«  Jlltl  t^<  til  FIRIIT  RFADKR.    On  tli«  flanie  pUin  m  ^wintnua  Prin^r  uid  Flnl 

Ba^%r ,  ik^vi  topitiur  ^M't  r\khdiMK  t>ic  laiiKuaxe  uurk  of  tlut  book.    130  pci«gci.  Kxchftnt^v,  10  t-ti,    ttjlro^ 
i^«tinni,  15  .til.      \Vh^4u*»tf.  "r.  ct*. 

MWI^TCIVA    Jltl¥AXf-eil  llEr05iD   RF.4IIKR.    On  the  plan  of  tho  Second  1l<ft<ler,  with  linUlftr 
c<«nri«ei  tn  itrv'at  variety.     I'fl  pajfcii.     Eitchangc,  lo  tt*.     lntr«jHluetIon,  SU  ctB.     \Vholc*Ak\  3^5  dt*. 


Aiuerita. 
Jti  oue  V4«tuin«.     Ui  |*rlht  and  «cripC  (white  on  ] 
BeaulifuUy  UliutnitedL     110  pa^e«.     E^chftngv, 


rmdm  .f  , 
«U.     tA 
«Wl!lfT 


^W|5(ro^'i«    AD¥.IK<  FH  Til  I R  Ik   RFIUFR.     With  exeroltw  in  reading  and  langun^e  wfirk 
^**TilJ»i  totliiMscof  tlu«  TItiM  Hfn^kr.     iiO  pa;fv*.     K^schangc,  W  eta»    lutrodlictlon*  30  t-t*.     Wholesale 


itl%«\4Ftl   FOI  RTII    ISFADFR.     lonipotcd  (like  the  Fotirth  Rfuulvr)  nf  n«Wn 
■  r,  Iiirjfcl>  oriL'inal  r.ir  thi«  iinportAUt  griMle  vf  cchod  work-    381  l^gf*.     Ki^chMige^  J 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are  the  Best  for  School  Use. 

mm.  BLAKEMAM  k  KO.,  Publisher8, 


NKW  VORK  AN  13  CHICAGO. 

A.  K.  GUNN,  General  Agent. 
BOX,  2002^  329  Sansome  St.,  S. 
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SUMMER   ANNOUNCEMENT 

->; NEW  "bo O K S JF 
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OW  READY !    A  highly  enlertaiiiitig  and  instructive  work,  suitable  for  gener 

'ftiHng,   and  prepared  especially  to  meet  the  wnuts  of  TtCAC^KKS'  Readu 

.es. 

LIGHTS  OF  TWO  CENTURIES. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

b^DccfcJott  of  bioir^hical  sketches  af  fatnou«  men;  tnchiditiff ^  ArtisU  and  ScnlptorB^ 
%i»  Compckiers,  Poctt,  Enveutors.  EmbeUtehed  with  cngraviiigs  hmrs*  Cvo.  ^\  ] 
lit  75 

NOW  READY  !     A  new  and  excellent  texl4H>ok  u[K)n  Et.hmrnTaHV  Chi^mlsTiiii 

A    POPULAR    CHEMISTRY. 

3iised     upon     ''Konneneri     Week**    lii     Ctiemlato*'" 
BY  J.  DORM  AN   STEELE.    Pn.D. 

CLBAR  I!rHXPLA!<ATlaJ«,   IvA.SV  IS  MiLTltol*.   SctllNTiriCALl,V  ACCITRATK. 

Il!4  Ijcii^k  U  up  to  the  timeii  in  evci^'  r«pect«  and  atuwera  all  the  requi'^mientft  of  m  leat-i 
IthciiUbjccL    6vo.    :^3yp<^ilc*      Pncc.  51  Jj. 


A  o  w  and  ealargrd  edition  of  "  S^omt  Studies  ur  Ei«ot.Jsa,",U  two  vxdumef.  «i«: 

I. 

PICTURE    LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH. 

ThUvoUnnc  nan/ajni  a/i  tk£  essenhats  nj  Grammar  witliout  the  cm*       .mrttl  o!  unnccc^Aiif^ 
technical  words  and  drfinit ion*.    K%'er>'  i*lcp  i»  accompanied  by  prac*       «.  iind  i>npili«  iirc  l*d  Ift 
ompCKc  with  facilily.    The  intcrc«t  awakened  in  the  subject  atncmg  v*<»  np  chlMrrxi.  by  piirsii 
the »  littject  iu  Ihie  way,  ha*  catiacd  teachire  the  srcatcist  pleasure.     Small  4to.     116  pa^c«.     Vi 
3(0  cents. 

II. 

WORKING    LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH. 

This  volume  conlmue*  the  jrood  work  begtin  in  "  X*ictiirc  I,e«Sf^n*  in  Knglifih/'  and  by  d«- 
8fdvaiice»  lo  the  con»idcratlot]  of  the  tcniif  employed  In  technicnl  {^ranimar-    The  simpir  mc_ 
9    amtlyxiuj?  sentencrs.  will    commend    ilstelf  to  evcrj-    IcacJitr   not  mtiified  with  <4d   >mttk^ 
Small  4to.     J53  page».    Price,  40  cents. 

rvt  **»^li4irl  »tBtllc*  \m  CBglUli.**  eoMiprUlns  fhc  nlw^r  two  tMMibii.     rrlce,  I 


A  systematic  and  simple  treatment  of  the  subject  of  ,KLE&i£:>rTAA^-^]eooLQOV,'arraT)ged  accor4*< 
in  silo  Ihc  method  accepted  as  bt«it  by  Ibosc  thoroughly  verT^ed  in  the  subject. 

A    POPULAR    ZOOLOGY, 

D.  ^TKilLt:,  Ph,  ».,  auil  ProF.  J.  W.  P,  JK^Ik)*,  of  l£ru%*n  tnltrmlty. 
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SENSE-TRAINING     AND      HAND-TRAINING     IN      THE 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS.  M 

There  are  three  primar>^  departments  of  our  psychical  uatiire^the 
senses,  the  intellect  and  the  will — the  sensuous  or  receptive,  the  iutel-  ^ 
lectual  or  elaborative,  and  the  volitional  or  executive,     There  are  threeH 
corresponding  activities,  by  the  co-operation  of  which  all  our  knowledge 
of,  and  power  over,  nature  is  acquired.     First,  the  instreaming  of  the  ^ 
external  world  through  the  senses,  producing  changes  in  consciousness^ B 
which  we  call  facts  or  phenomena.    Second,  the  elaboration  of  these 
niaterials  within  by   thought.     This  we  call   knowledge,  philosophy^ 
science.     Third,  the  outgoing  again  of  activity  through  the  will  and 
the   muscles  in  determining  changes  in  the  external  world.     This  we 
caU  active  life.     The  first  gathers  materials,  the  second  constructs  the 
boilding  of  knowledge,  the  third  uses  it  for  living.     In  a  word,  the 
three  essential  activities  are  observing,  thinking,  doing.     If  the  eye  be 
used  as  the  representative  of  the  senses,  the  brain  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  hand  of  the  executive  faculty,  then  the  three  kinds  of  activity  are 
the  use  of  the  eye,  the  brain  and  the  hand. 

All  our  knowledge  of  and  power  over  nature  is  acquired,  in  the  first 
instance,  wholly  by  the  co-opertitiou  of  tliese.  In  the  child,  for  example, 
no  culture  is  possible  except  by  this  co-operation.  The  l>rain  is  culti- 
vated only  through  eye  and  hand.  Similarly  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  all  culture,  all  ci\ilization,  all  betterment  of  whatsoever  kind  has 
come  only  in  the  same  way — by  co-operation  of  eye  and  brain  and  hand^ 
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in  observing,  tbmkiug,  doing*     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  withou' 
this  co-operation  man  would  never  have  emerged  out  of  animality  inl 
humajiityor,  having  so  emerged  could  never  have  advanced  beyond  th 
lowtst  possible  stage.    Nor  is  the  necessit>'  of  this  co-operation  confi 
to  the  earlier  stages  of  culture,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race. 
No  7iaiural  culture  at  any  stage  comes  in  any  other  way.     The  largesi 
portion  of  the  culture  of  any  indi\idual,  even  of  the  mo^t   cultured^ 
races,  is  outside  of  books  and  schools,  and  comes  as  the  result  of  the 
co-operative  use  of  eye  and   brain  and  hand,  in  obsen'ing,  thinking, 
^oing,     Now»  in  natural  education  these  three  are  not  only  all  neces-j 
sar>%  they  are  equally  necessar>' — ^they  are  w-ordinah'  departments.  Ai 
they  so  considered  in  the  ariijidal ox  school-education?     I  know  full 
well  that  our  school  education  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  duplicate  copy 
natural  education  \  but  ought  it  to  be  so  widely  dissevered  from  nati 
as  we  now  find  it  ?     I  know  full  well  .that  art  must  not  merely  cop: 
nature,  but  it  must   nevertheless  be  strictly  based  on  nature  or  it  i; 
worthless.  The  whole  tendency  of  modem  thought  is  towarad  a  retiuii 
closer  relation  with  nature.     The cr>' along  the  whole  line  is,  '"Back 
fiatureJ^    In  art  we  see  it  in  the  so-called  rcalistk  tendency.    In  societ 
we  see  it  in  modem  easy  naturalness,  in  place  of  the  old-time  statelin< 
and  formalism,   of  manners  and  dress.  In  goveniment  we  see  it  in 

r  steady  increase  of  individual  freedom.  In  religion  we  see  it  in  the  revo!i 
^against  that  ascetic  philosophy  which  regards  nature,  whetlier  interna 
Hr  external,  as  essential  evil.  This  change  has  been  largely  the  resi 
W  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  study  of  nature.  Now  the  same  chan] 
must  take  place  in  our  schemes  of  education.  They,  too,  must  come  ii 
closer  relation  with  nature.  Our  education  must  l^e  less  artificial — I 
^exclusively  mere  book-work.  There  must  be  more  of  natural  method. 
Shakespeare,  you  remember,  found  *' books  in  running  brooks,  sermoi 
in  stones  and  good  in  ever> thing."  This  is  an  excellent  type  oi 
^  natural  education.  But,  perhaps,  some  of  you  remember  also  thi 
H^  Bnglish  clergyman  who  was  educated  so  far  away  from  nature  that 
^Hpould  not  see  any  sense  in  this  passage.  He  thought  there  must  be  son: 
^^Ttoistake — the  poet  evidentl}^  meant  to  say,  ** sermons  in  b(>oks  and  sionti 
in   nnining  brooks.*'     This  is  artificial  or  book  education,  though, 

I     admit,  of  an  extreme  type. 
It  is^  true  that  the  three  processes  spoken  of  above  are  none  of  ih* 
wliolly  wanting  even  in  the  book-education  of  the  schools;  for  no  educa< 
cation  is  possible  without  them.     But  observe  the  difference.     There  I 
2l gaihering  of  materials,  true,  but  only  from   books,  and  not  at  fiiBl 
hand  from  nature ;  exercising  the  memor\^  instead  of  the  senses.  The: 
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v.^  AND  HANE^TMAiSiy^  'v*  Pf^LiCSCfl' 

E  A^  2  kt'zn^;  iitAdI  ccceDent  dob^  domg 

I  coQQpositioiis^  etc,  but  tK>t  tomintttiQ^  ifincthr  ob  ntm^ 
dissocialcd  firDm  life.     Instead  of  obserrii]^,  tlsmkixig,  dot^S. 
fssimg^.    I  am  as  sttre  «s  I  can  bei 
jf  a  gnat  reroltitiQO  to  our  isetbods  4 
atioa.  making  them  mote  naturaL     Artificial  tliey  most  evrr  be : 
r^ii^timi  is  ait,  and  art  mtkst  idealize,  not  merely  capijf  aatni^  Bui, 
riO  Oft,  it  most  be  strietlx  based  oq  nature.     It  mn^  adopt  the_ 
» of  oatoie  and  improve  tbem, 

lems  of  education  bave  been  tnberiled  from  the  time  of  the"" 
letters  m  the  fifteenth  oenturj-.    Edncatioai  then  was  a  simple 
:  at  the  fountain  ot  andent  learning.     The  subject-matter  of  the 
was  then  m;ithematics.   ancient  langtiages  and  philosophj 
tsabjects  are  admirably  adapted  to  book-methods.     In  the  ( 
F&ae  this  sj^stem  was  thomughly  organized  and  became  an  excellent 
(tof  culture.  Then  came  later  another  and  far  greater  revival — a 
|j>ot  of  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  but  of  knowledge  of  nature, 
r  of  mudi  opposition,  the  subject  matter  of  education  has  been 
ilty  enlarged   by   the  intrcKluction  of  natural   sciences,  tliougi 
et  not  iu  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  field  of  thought.     Tl 
fion  to  this  change  was  not  witliout  some  show  of  reason.     As 
lid,  the  o/J  knowledges  and  methods  were  thoroughly  organise 
I  BO  efficient  s\'stem  of  culture ;  but   how  best  to  teach  the  ftt 
ige  was  not  yet  imderstood.    In  the  schools  there  were  no  oth€ 
k  but  hook-methods.     Therefore  the  new  knowledge  must  aliso  b^ 
\  hy  these  old  methods.     The  new  wine  must  be  put  into  these 
Ikoltles,  for  there  were  no  other  bottles.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 

^Hirst  and  the  precious  wine  was  wasted  ?     To  drop  the  figur 

hemritics,  langtiages,  logic  and  philosophj-  are  admirably  adapted 

Macthods,  for  there  is  good,  solid,  hard  work  to  be  done  in  solving 

as,  construing  passages  and  writing  exercises.     But  book-work* 

ncei    There  is  absolutely  nothing  for  the  student  to  do.     It  ^^j 

J  memory  work,  mere  spoon-feeding.    Of  all  school  work  this  is  ^^^^H 

t  trifling.  If  this  be  the  only  way  of  teaching  science  in  the  schools^H 

roae  would  say  "stick  to  the  old  subject-matter,     1  care  not  for  the_ 

«ine,  for  the  old  is  better.**     We  musf  teach  sciences  by  m 

The  revolution  has  done  little  good  so  far,  because  it  is  ye 

pkle.     It  has  affected  only  the  subject' ma tfey\  it  must  affect  th^ 

hho.  Nature-knowledge  can  only  Ije  taught  by  nature-methods- 

Unil  hand  must  co-operate  with  brain.     Sense-training  and  hand 

tting  must  go  hand  in    hand  with   niiud-lraining — observing  and 

[  must  co-operate  with  thinking. 
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So  much  for  general  principles.     Now  for  their  applicalioa.     The 
are  Uiree  great  departments  expressly  adapted  for  this  co-operatioiij 
These  are  naiural  history,  drajiing  and  hand-zvork. 

NATURAt   HISTORY    IN    THE   SCHOOLS. 

From  the  time  when  as  a  new  boni  child  we  first  open  our  eyes  upc»i 
the  world,  there  commences  in  us  two  kinds  of  culture.     First,  nat 
is  continually  acting  upon  us  through  the  senses,  and  we  as  continuali)| 
reacting   on   nature   through  the  will   and   muscles.     By  this   actio 
and  reaction  is  gradually  acquired  increasing  knowledge  of  and  powt 
over  nature.     This  is  one  kind.     Second,    our  parents    and    fellov 
children  are  continually  acting  on  us  by  language,  and  we  reacting  u\ 
them  by  the  same  agent.  Thus  is  acquired  increasing  knowledge  of  and 
powder  over  our  fellow-man.     This  is  the  other  kind.     Both  kinds  conJ 
tinue  through  life,  and  therefore  must  be  organized  and  systematized  J 
and  appear  in  our  schools  as  two  co-ordinate  departments.     The  on^ 
may  be  called  nature' culture  and  the  other  langtiage-cutinrt.     By  one 
we  acquire  knowledge  of  and  power  over  external  nature*,  by  the  other 
we  actiuire  knowledge  of  and  power  over  men.     Now  both  of  these  are 
well  represented  in  the  schools  so  far  as  subject-matter  is  conceraed ;  bulT 
in  the  former,  as  already  seen,  the  methods  are  ^^^holly  insuflicient. 
is  therefore  mainly  with  method  that  w*e  are  here  concerned. 

I  must  first,  however,  explain   what   I   mean   by  natural  history^ 
Under  this  head  I  include  all  nature  kuoweledge,  i.  e.,  all  sdence  in 
Car  as  it  deak  with  facts  and  phenoraena,  observation  and  experiment. 
Unfortunately  the  term  is  usually  confined  to  the  natural  histor>- 
rganisms^  but  this  is  wholly  unphilosophical.     Of  course  there  is 
natural  history  of  inorganics  as  well  as  of  organics.     There  are 
ways  of  studying  every  department  of  nature^  one  which  may  be  calle 
natural   histor\^  and  the  other  natural   science.     In  the  one  we  dca 
mainly  w*ith  facts  and  phenomena  and  cultivate  mainly  the  senses,  the 
memory,  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the  intuiti\  e  reason ;  in  the  othe 
we  deal  mainly  with  laws  and  principles,  and   cultivate  mainly  the 
formal  reason.     The  one  is  specially  adapted  to  school  education,  the 

aer  to  the  higher  education  of  the  college  and  university.     I  can  not 

stop  to  elaborate  this  thought.     Those  who  desire  may  consult  my^ 

article  on  *'The  School,  the  College  and  the  Universit>%"  published  in] 

the  Princeton  Review  for  March,  1880  and  re-published  in  the  Calif omia\ 

r^tfrZ/rr  August,  September  and  Octoljer,  1S83.     I  assume  that  you  are 

eady  acquainted  with  it. 

Now,   the  natural  history  of  inorganics  i.e.  pinnies  and  chemistry,  fl 
*"^ealcd  from  the  natural  history-  point  of  view,  is  somewhat  more  easily  ^ 
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adapted  tu  >i-'honl  work,  because  physical  and  chemical  laboratoriei^, 

^lienf  pupils  may  do  some  work  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the 

teacher,  are  easily  gotten  up  and  with  little  expense.     In  such  school 

lAlxjnUories,  even  of  the  most   primitive   kind,  %ve  may   have   most 

admirable  training  of  the  mind  through  the  use  of  the  eye  ajid  hand. 

We  have  also  complete  laboratories  in  all  our  best  universities,  where 

t«»chers  may  learn  the  art  of  teaching  these  departments  by  the  only 

natural  method.     But  the  natural  history  of  living  ihings,  or  natural 

lustor>^  par  excellence,  is  far  more  difficult  to  introduce,   and  yet,  I 

believe,  far  more  important.     More  difficult,   because  the  necessary 

materials  fi.  e,,  li\*ing  things)  are  more  difficult  to  collect  and  next  to 

impossible  to  keep,  atid  therefore  there  must  be  field  work  as  well  as 

fahorator}-  work — and  field  work  means  much  time,  small  classes  and 

I  many    teachers.     And  yet   more  important,  because   this  department, 

labove  all  others,  cultivates  the  faculties  of  observing^  comparing  and 

'drawing  rapid  conclusions ;  faculties  so  supremely  important  in  every 

grade  of  active  life.     But  all  these  difficulties  might  in  some  measure 

at  least  be  surmounted  if  we  only  had  trained  teachers.     Teachers  can 

be  trained  in  this  department  only  in  the  universities.     But  there  are 

few  universities  in  our  countr>^  and  none  at  all  on  the  Pacific   Coast 

sing  biological    laboratories,   where   teachers  of  the    secondary 

[schools  can  receive  the  necessan»'  training.     This  is  to-day,  I  believe, 

tUe  greatest  want  of  our  own  university.     This  brings  me  to  one  of  the 

I  main  objects  of  this  address,  viz.,  the  importance  of  a  biological  labora- 

tO(r>-  in  the  university,  ds  a'means  of  training  teachers  in  this  department 

for  the  schools. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  remember  that  in  a  short  after-dinner  address 
to  the  alumni  of  the  university  at  the  commencement  in  '86  I  urged  the 
supreme  importauceof  achair  of  biology,  with  laborator}^  attached,  from 
one  point  of  view,  viz.,  as  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  ideas  of  evolu- 
tion, and  thus  laying  the  basis  of  one  whole  half  of  science,  as  yet 
imperfectly  represented*  Some  of  yoii  will  also  remember  that  again,  on 
charter  day  last.  I  followed  up  the  subject  by  urging  its  supreme 
importance  from  another  point  of  view,  viz.,  its  close  connection  with 
that  highest  of  all  sciences,  sociology,  and  especially  as  the  school  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  ideas,  and  practice  in  the  methods  of  this  latter 
At  that  time  I  said  that  if  I  were  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
I  would  choose  still  another  point  of  view,  viz.»  its  admirable 
^ptcdness  to  training  the  brain  by  co-operation  of  the  eye  and  hand — 
of^  training  the  mind  by  co-operation  of  obser\'ing  and  doing.  I  little 
thought  then  that  I  would  so  soon  be  called  on  to  redeem  this  promise. 
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I  am  now  sjieaking  to  teachers.  I  wish,  therefore,  now  to  press  ik\ 
point  of  view.  AH  will  admit  then  that  the  study  of  living  things 
the  field  and  in  the  laborator>'  is  not  only  of  prime  importance  in  i 
subject  matter,  as  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the  human  organism  and  th^ 
social  organism;  not  only  of  still  higher  importance  astheve^>'^ 
school  for  the  study  of  the  method  of  comparison,  that  most  important 
scientific  methods  in  all  the  more  complex  departments  of  science ;  bu( 
also  that  of  all  subjects  this  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  modem 
methods  of  science-teaching  in  the  schools,  so  often  already  explaioei 
You  are  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  admit  all  this ;  but  where  are  we  to  fim 
the  teachers?  The  State  does  not  uow  furnish  the  means  ot  trainin; 
practically  for  this  work  in  the  schools,  I  would  propose  and  urge  tl 
following  plan : 

i.  First,  I  would  establish  in  the  university  a  separate  chair  of 
biology.  This  is  certainly  no  more  than  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject  matter  requires. 

2.  Next,  in  connection  with  this  chair.  I  would  have,  of  course,  a 
biological  laboratory,  where  practical  work  is  done  by  students  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor,  and  original  research  is  carried  on  by  th( 
professor,    assisted  by   advanced    students.     Teachers    and    intendin] 
teachers  might  and  would  become  special  students  in  this  laboratory. 

3.  Lastly,  I  would  have  connected  with  the  university,  and  in  charge' 
of  the  biological  professor,  a  marine  station  on  some  suitable  portion  of 
the  coast.  If  such  a  station  were  established,  with  its  necessary  accotn- 
panimeiit'^  of  aquarium,  laboratory,  steam  yacht,  trawling  and  dredginj 
apparatus  its  advantages  to  the  cause  of  .science  and  the  cause  of  educa^ 
tiou  would  be  manifold  and  far-reaching,  (a)  It  would  be  a  means  of 
systematic  investigation  of  our  marine  fauna,  all  the  year  round,  by 
comiK'tent  resident  assistant  and  by  the  professor  in  charge  duriui 
die  vacations,  {b)  It  would  give  an  opportunity  of  post-graduate  culture. 
Those  already  graduated  at  the  university  in  the  biological  laboratory 
might  continue  their  studies  in  the  marine  laboratory,  and  thus  prepare^ 
themselves  for  original  investigation  or  for  teaching  in  this  department 
(r)  The  marine  station  might  become  also  a  Summer  school  for  any  on^ 
sufficiently  prepared,  but  especially  for  teachers  who  desired  to  prep 
themselves  in  the  knowledges  and  methods  of  biology. 

This  last  point  is,  I  am  sure,  one  of  v^xy  great  importance  and  ^*ell 
worthy   the   attention   of  the  State,     Such  a  Summer  school  wouW 
become  a  normal  school  in  a  department  unadapted  to  the  ordina 
nonnal  schools.     There  would  certainly  l>e  no  lack  of  students.     The^ 
only  danger  is  that  the  classes  would  be  too  large  for  effective  teaching. 
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The  place  of  such  a  station  I  cannot  decide.  First,  make  the  chair, 
with  competent  incumbent,  and  let  him  choose  the  place  and  establish 
the  station.  But  I  suppose  richness  of  fauna  and  heaUhfnhiess  of 
climate  would  be  the  most  important  requisites. 

That  the  public  schools  urgently  need  such  a  station  I  am  sure ;  that 
yoa  de&ire  it,  I  feel  confident ;  that  it  can  be  gotten,  if  you  demand  it,  I 
also  believe.  The  united  demands  of  so  large  and  influential  a  class  as 
teachers  cannot  fail  of  its  effect  on  legislators,  on  regents  and  on  wealthy 
public-spirited  citizens.  If  the  university  can  herself  carr>'  out  this 
I  scheme,  so  much  the  better,  for  I  am  sure  she  would  offer  its  advantages 
freely  to  the  teachers.  But  if  it  cannot  be  done  mthont  assistance, 
[then  you  ought  to  demand  such  assistance, 

DRAWING  IN  THE  SCHOOI^, 

By  both  friends  and  foes  drawing  is  often  regarded  as  a  mere  super- 

[fidal  and  showy  accomplishment-     Many  polished,  but  weak-minded, 

ons  urge  it  for  this  ver>'  reason.  They  value  above  all  things  showy 

DmpHshments,     On  the  other  hand,  many  earnest,  practical- minded 

Dns  oppose  it  for  the  same  reason,  and  they  are  right  from  their 

oint  of  view.     Perhaps,  as  often  taught,  it  is  a  mere  showy  accom- 

[plishment,  unworthy  a  place  in  the  aht?ady  overcrowded  curriculum,  but 

las  it  ought  be  to  taught,  and  I  believe  often  is  taught,  it  is  far  otherwise* 

[Copying  from  pictures,  hke  memorizing  from  books,  is  surely  a  very 

low  grade  of  culture.     But  drawing  from  nature,  like  work  in  a  labora- 

llory,  is  an  admirable  training  of  mind  through  co-operating  eye  and 

1  hand.     We  think  we  know  perfectly  the  things  we  daily  see.     But  let 

'  any  one   try  to  draw  them.     He  then   leanis  for  the  first  time  how 

inacuiately  he  has  observed  them  and  how  imperfectly  he  knows  them. 

Drawing  compels  close  observ^ation  and  honest  doing.     It  cultivates  in 

I  the  mo:>t  admirable  waj-  eye  and  brain  and  hand,  in  observing,  thinking, 

doing. 

Observe,  however,  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  drawing  as  a  fine  art. 
No  one  can  put  a  higher  estimate  than  I  do  on  fine  art  as  a  means  of 
culture,  Imagination  or  the  aesthetic  nature  is  the  mediator  between 
the  pure  intellect  on  the  one  hand  and  sensuous  anim.il  nature  on  the 
€»ther.  It  stands  as  a  days-man  between  these  iiTeconcileable  extremes, 
witli  a  hand  on  each,  and  brings  them  together,  and  thus  brings  our 
whole  human  nature  into  perfect  unity.  It  does  more  ;  it  strengthens 
the  weaker  higher  nature  byatsasssociation  w4th  the  more  robust  lower, 
and  refines,  purifies,  glorifies  the  lower  by  its  association  with  the 
*viccr  higher,  and  thus  elevates  the  whole  plane  of  life,  making  ever> 
^^ty  easy,  and  depriving  every  temptation  of  its  danger.      No  one  will 
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suspect  me,  then,  of  depreciating  fine  art  a^  a  means  of  culture.    But  \ 
am  not  now  speaking  of  drawing  from  this  point  of  Wewr.  It  is  doublluVJ 
how  far  fine  art  can  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  except  in  an  iudinrc 
and  informal  way,  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  class  singini 
I  am  now  speaking  only  of  accurate  free  hand  drawing  from  nature 
a   means  of   mental   training,  requiring    accurate    observ^ation,   cN 
analysis  and  true  reproduction  of  what  we  see.     Can  an>  thing 
better  means  of  mental  culture  than  this  ? 

There  is  only  one  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  ix)licy  of  iutrcKlne^ 
drawing  as  a  separate  department.     It  may  be  that  it  can  be  suffidet^tJj 
practised  in  connection  with  other  departments.  For  example,  a  ne 
sani'  part  of  the  work  in  a  biological  laboratory-  would  be  the  aect 
drawing  of  everything  observed.     But  if  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
certainly  ought  to  be  introduced, 

HAND-WORK    IN   THE   SCHbOLS, 

There  is  a  kind  of  per\^ersity  in  the  average  mind  on  the  subject 
education.     If  there  be  any  chance  for  a  wrong  point  of  view  it  is  st 
to  be  taken.     This  subject,  under  the  title  of  *'manual  training,**  laas 
been  niucli  discussed  of  late,  Inil  mostly  by  both  friends  and  foes  uuclet 
a  misconception  of  its  true  function.     It  is  urged  by  the  people  and    tjjj 
many  educators,  !>ecause  of  its  supposed  practical  utiht>%  because^ 
prepares  for  life  in  a  special  way,  because  it  is  an  apprenticeship^ 
trades.    For  that  ver>'  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  opposed  by  m»-^ 
of  the  truest  friends  of  education.     '^It  panders,"  they  say,  *'tol*^^ 

Ise  view  of  school  education.*'     "  Our  schools/'  they  say,  and  ^^d 
^rightly,   **are  for  general,  not  special   culture — are    mental   traini  r^B 
schools,  not  trade  schools ;  for  making  intelligent  citizens,  not  trad^^^ 
men  or  artisans."     If  this  be  the  object  of  introducing  manual  traini^^ 
into  the  schools,  tlien  I  wholly  sympathize  with  the  opposers.     Wl 
should    our    schools    prepare   for  one    pursuit    more   than    anothe 
Why  trades  more  than  professions  or  shop-keeping?     By  all  means  \ 
there  be  trade  schools,  technical  schools,  special  schools  of  many  kim 
if  it  be  deemed  necessar>',  but  let  not  these  be  cotniected  with  our  publ 
school  system.     But  this  is  not  the  true  object  of  hand- work  or  mani 
training  in  the  schools.     The  n;istake  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  case 
drawing.     As  drawing,  if  introduced,  should  be  not  for  making  artisl 
but  for  training  the  brain  through  eye  and  hand.     So  hand- work, 
introduced,  should  be  not  for  making  caia>enters  or  blacksmiths,  bi 
again  to  train  the  brain  by  co-operation  of  hand  and  eye.     Or,  if 
compare  with  biology  :  If  in  biology  the  training  is  mainly  (though  not 
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liolly)  of  the  brain  through  the  senses  ;  in  hand- work  the  training  is, 
ijaainly  (though  not  wholly)  of  the  brain  through  the  hand.     If  one  is 
oiaiiily  obsening  and  thinking,  the  other  is  mainly  thinking  and  doing. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  importance  of  hand  training  from  this 
point  of  view.     All  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  use  of  the  hand 
in  the  brain  culture  of  the  child.     All  now  admit  also  that  the  best 
scientific  culture  in  the  university  require  the  use  of  instruments  of 
rese^ch — the  microscope,  telescope,  the  balance,  the  measurers  of  force 
of  many  kinds.     But  in  the  whole  wide  space  between,  viz.,  in  the 
sdiool  and  the  college,  this  great  agent  of  culture  is  wholly  left  ont 
Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  for  every  grade  of  culture,  w^hether  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  race,  there  is  a  corresponding  grade  of  hand- work 
zy  for  the  best  brain  culture.     In  the  child  of  pre*school  age  and 
16  the  savage  and  in  palaeolethic  man  it  is  the  simple  use  of  the  hand 
Or  assisted  by  rude  implements.     In  the  school  toy  or  girl,  as  also  in 
^  next   higher  grades  of  races,   it  is  by  use  of  those  finer  imple- 
inents,  w^hich  we  call  tools.     In  the  university  as  in  the  most  civnlized 
faces,  it  is  by  the  use  of  scientific  instruments  and   machines.     The 
tiiiee  grades  of  hand-work,  then,  are  use  of  implements,  tools,  instra- 
^euis.     That  specially  adapted  to  the  schools  is  the  use  of  tools.     But 
JW^t  only  is  hand  training  in  the  schools  an  immediate  and  very  urgent 
^^nt,  but  by  the  necessary  differentiation  of  human  pursuits  and  the 
*ociieasing  divergence  of  school  life  from  actual  life,  is  becoming  more 
«nd  more  so  every  year.     It  cannot  be  put  off  long,  there  must  be  a 
''^tum  to  natural  methods.     In  this  separation  of  school  methods  from 
*iatiire  and  their  final  return,  I  see  an  illustration  of  a  universal  law 
rtmning  through  all  things  human,     Man  must  make  his  own  posses- 
sions of  all  kinds,  not  merely  inherit  them.     We  lose  or  forfeit  our 
^Inheritance   in  all  directions,  only  to  recover  it  again  by  conscious, 
^oluntar>*  effort,  i,  e..  by  reason.     For  example,  man  forfeits  his  primal 
itinocence   inherited  from  the  animal   kingdom.     He  must  recover  it 
^in  in  the  higher  form  of  virtue — by  reason.     Alas,  how  imperfect  is 
the  recover}' !     He  forfeited  his  inherited  instinctive  wisdom.     He 
^vist  recover  it  again  in  the  higher  form  of  science — by  reason.     He 
forfeited  his    bodily  vigor   and  perfect  health,     acquired   by    natural 
^^l^clion    and    inherited   from   animals.     He  must  recover  it   again, 
^y  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  a  perfect  living  according 
^  these  laws,  i.  e.,  by  reason.     On  every  side  a  fall,  and  a  recover>'  on 
^  ^ightr  plane,  by  the  use  of  reason.     In  a  word,  in  all  directions,  by 
Artificial  life,  by  civiUzation,   man  separates  himself  from  nature  and 
forfeits  the  advantages  which  belong  thereto,  only  to  recover,  by  reason, 
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Tkb  B  tlK  wiiofe  Bimiiw  of  ana,  the  vliok 
9BBtSciflor  of  komsB  Hie.    Nev,  ia  die  vntter  ^  rfqcation  the  sane 
Iftw  holds.     We  hsrr  fbrietted  br  Mr  aitifidal  book-aediods  tkt 
perfect  naim^  cnltrni^  wlbdi  eooKB  itf  cixipefatioo  of  seise  ao4  bam 
and  hand,  md  hsix  only  begna  to  rrcxMrer  it  ag^ia,  by  rosea.   Tk 
leoDv-en*  cqmaieoceJ  by  IVfUiivri  aad  Froebel  is  now  ooatmoed  is  ik' 
faovement  for  sesBe  axvl  bai^  tMigipg.  sod  will  still  oootiaoe  tmtil  oor 
educatkm  is  a^ni  based  wboOy  da  aataxe,  bat  a  father,  ara  ideal  osain^ 
Uoreopcr.  a  rtgbi  edocatiOQ  i»  die  avst  6tBdamentaI  tagaass  of  recovi!ty 
ia  all  0lher  dtnectkefi^  %a€  it  »  tbe  derriopaxnt  of  tbe  coir  agent  of 
recovery,  vi*.,  reasoa. 

Sttch  s wegpiug  diaagcs  wb  those  I  am  aistng,  I  know,  eaaaot  be  made 
ia  a  day.     AH  pcogna&  cxxdcs  by  erohitioQ,  and  eiotatioo  b>   flia  ^ 
integratioa  of  saiall  modificalsaasL     Bat  it  is  uecess^y  to  have  a  tme 
ideal  axMi  to  keep  it  steaiSly  ia  biIimI  10  tbe  goal  toward  wkldi  we  strive. 
It  may  be  that  luuid'tiae  will  be  soficieaSly  practioed  in  laboratories —  | 
physical,  cheatical,  and  esperialty  faioloficaL     If  so,  it  taay  not  be ! 
tiecessaiy  yet  to  make  it  a  acpatale  department  bm  eventually  I  am  { 
sore  it  niust  be.     Agatti,  it  may  be  that  cocmtry  bo>-s  and  girls  will  get  | 
moch  practke  in  hand-nse  00  the  fium  and  in  doing  ciKife:^  about  tlie 
yard»  the  stable  and  the  kilEimi,  and  tn  the  eaiaced  maDofiictiirtf  of  j 
artkks  necessary  for  games  and  sports,  i,  e.,  marbles,  kites,  halls,  lofw, 
bows,  arrows,  etc..  and  the  neceasi^  may  be  leaa nygcat  b  the  cotrntry 
schools.     But,  alas,  far  city  boys  and  girts,  who  can  boy  everj-thiug^ 
they  want !    What  traimng  of  hand  and  ejre  do  they  get  if  they  get  it 
not  in  tbe  schools?     For,  ia  tbe  <sse  of  the  man,  indeed^  I  know  fiitl 
wen  it  is  better  that  everytkittg  should  be  done  far  him  excepi  his  own 
special  work.     His  mind  and  time  is  thus  set  &ee  for  more  and  better 
special  work.     But  lor  the  child,  whose  life  is  not  special  work^  but 
traioiug,  education,  cultmr,  this  wonid  be  bad  indeed.    He  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  do  e\*ery thi^  for  himse!£ 

1  insist,  then,  on  tbe  prime  importance  of  hand-training  as  well  as 
sense-trainiog — the  cuUi\*ation  of  the  eacecutix-e  as  wdl  as  of  receptive 
power,  of  the  &cn!t>'  of  doing  as  well  as  of  observing.  If  some  object. 
that  some  other  form  of  doing  st>ch  as  ate  already  used  in  ilie  schools, 
will  serve  as  well,  I  answer  that  as  the  simplest  form  of  the  exercise  of 
the  receptive  power  is  sense-use,  and  this  therefofe  must  form  the  basis  of 
this  side  of  culture,  so  tlic  most  elementary'  form  of  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  power  is  haad-use.  and  this  tlieiefore  is  the  00  ly  true  basis  of  tliis 
side  of  culture.  If,  therefote,  thb  side  of  culture  fails  to  be  sufficiently 
j|Mdoped  out  of  school  or  in  the  school  labofaturies,  then  it  must  have 


its  place  as  a  separate  department  in  the  school.  As  to  the  best  form  of 
hiind-work  I  say  nothing.  I  leav^e  this  to  those  better  acquainted  than 
I  with  practical  details.  It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  different 
bms  of  tool  work  in  wood  and  iron  serve  the  best  purpose*  But  let 
mt  insistagaiu,  lest  I  should  still  be  misunderstood,  that  the  prime  object 
of  .such  hand-training  is  not  its  utility  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Such 
utility  may  be  and  is  no  doul^t  a  great  advantage,  but  this  is  wholly 
suljsitliarv*  to  the  main  object,  which  is  mind  training  through  hand- 
work. 

The  prime  necessity  of  both  hand-training  and  seuse-traiuing  in  the 
schools  is  of  course  based  upon  their  being  fundamental  activities.    But 
there  are  many  subsidiar>'  advantages  which  flow  from  this  fact.     Not 
the  least  of  these  advantages  is  that  they  give  reality  and  interest  aiid 
aeaniug  to  school  work,  and,  still  rnore^  that  they  give  independence 
wi  self-reliance,  and  thus  develop  character.     The  whole  tendency  of 
school  work  at  present  is  in  the  other  direction.    It  is  so  formal,  it  deals 
fomueh  with  words  and  ideas,  and  so  little  with  things;  it  is,  in  many 
tays,  so  different  from  natmnl  child-life,  that  often  in  the  strongest 
cteiraeters — ^leaders  out  of  school — there  grows  up,  first  a  dislike  then 
aji  unconquerable   repugnance  to  the  school  room.     In   others   there 
fcsults  a  still  worse  evil,  viz.,   a  complete   submission  to  mechanical 
drill,  a  working  of  the-  mind  only  in  ruts,  and  finally  a  loss  of  inde- 
pendent, spontaneous  activity  and  natural  mode  of  working  of  the 
oiiiid.     If  such  mechanical  drill^method  commences  at  five  or  six  and 
continues  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  it  is  impossible  that  the  spontaneous 
activity  and  natural  spring  of  the  mind  should  escape  serious  impair- 
[jnenL     So  great  do  I  think  this  danger  that  I  am  wholly  opposed  to 
ly  schooling,   unless  it  be  in  the  kindergarten.     If  there  be  any 
e  of  culture  at  home,  however  desultory,  I  w^ould  not  send  a  child 
public  school  as  now  organized   before  twelve.     We  then  give  a 
ce  for  healthy  growth  and  spontaneous  activity,  which  can  not  l>e 
;ily  quenched.    After  this,  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  school  will  have 
most  wholesome  and  strengthening  effect.     Such  a  boy  will   lag  a 
ittle  at  first — will  find  it  hard  to  learn  to  work  in   harne-ss — but  soon 
le  ad\*antages  of  early  spontaniety,  the  invigoratiug  effects  of  early 
Id-colt   freedom   will   show   itself     He  will    distance    competitors^ 
especially  in  the  higher  education  and  in  life.     I  might  add  still  other 
advantages  of  sense-training,   which,  if  real,  are  simply  beyond  all 
imatiou.     Accurate,  conscientious,  honest  hand-work  I  believe  tends 
to    houesEty  of  thought   and   character.     Daily   truth-seeking   in   the 


I 


labomtory-  tends  to  tnilli  speaking  in  the  worki     Biif  t^Slio^^^ 
thought  would  lead  me  too  far. 

Finally,  in  proof  of  the  foregoing,  I  might  give  an  account  of 
successful  operation  of  schools  witli  manual  training  department  in  oii 
own  countr}   as  well  as  abroad.     But  there  are  others  who  can  do  ih 
much  better  than  L 

I  ha%^e  dwelt  mainly  upon  fundamental  principles.  The  carr\^ing  od 
of  these  principles  in  detail  I  leave  to  others,  I  regard  it  as  a  real  mi 
fortune  that  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  the  school  room.  Sue 
experience  is  ver\*  important  even  to  the  thinker  and  writer  on  educ 
tion.  It  is  absolutely  necessar>^  in  canydng  out  principles  in  practic 
All*I  can  hope  for  on  this  occasion  is  to  have  scattered  some  se 
thoughts  which  falling  haply  upon  good  ground  may  spring  up  i 
bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 


LESSON    ON    ALCOHOL. 

I*  Diagram. — Make  a  rough  drawing  of  the  stomach  and  liver  on  it 
t)lackboard.  Tell  the  children  about  the  lacteals  that  lick  up  the  fo 
fmnd  carr>^  it  into  the  thoracic  duct.  Show  them  from  your  figure  whc 
the  duct  empties  its  contents  into  the  liver.  When  this  fluid,  or  bio 
reaches  the  liver  it  is  carried  by  veins  that  divide  and  sub-divide  into" 
all  of  its  parts  until  it  reaches  the  minute  cells,  of  which  the  liver  i 
chiefly  composed.  There  it  meets  with  many  changes.  New  mate 
s  formed  out  of  the  substances  in  it.  Some  of  it  is  taken  up  and 
by  way  of  the  gall  back  into  the  intestines  to  help  in  changing  mc 
food  into  blood.  Substances  that  are  injurious  or  are  not  needed 
supplying  the  system  are  taken  up  and  discharged.  Then  the  blood  ; 
again  collected  into  other  veins  and  passed  out  of  the  liver  throuj 
another  channel  into  the  heart,  ready  to  circulate  through  the  body. 
2.  Diseases  of  Liver — Alcohors  Kffect, — A  great  deal  of  w^ork 
done  by  the  liver.  Sometimes  it  is  ovenvorked  and  becomes  disea 
Then  it  refuses  to  carry  away  the  bile,  and  the  person  has  a  **  liver 
amplaint/'  It  no  longer  cleanses  the  blood  and  the  poisons  are  carried 
'  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  sores  break  out.     The  matter  carrie 
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\m  ft  often  stays  in  the  cells  and  causes  it  to  enlarge.     This  is  the  case 
wbeo  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
Fiist—It  causes  inflammation  ot  the  liver. 
Second— It  often  leaves  the  liver  shrunken,  Ary  and  hard. 
ThW— In  some  persons  it  fills  the  liver  cells  with  fat.     (Bring  out 
the  bloated  forms  ot  drunkards  as  examples.) 

Itj  some  countries  geese  are  fed  with  food  soaked  in  alcohol,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  their  livers  for  *^  goose-hver  oil/'  The  bloating 
u(  !>eer  drinkers  is  a  sign  of  disease.  Such  people  die  of  appoplexy  or 
heart  disease.  Lrcv  Agnes  Haves. 


GIl'E  US  A   VARIETY  OF  TEXTBOOKS. 

Will  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  its   preparation  of  a  list  of 
librar\^  books  place  upon  that  list  a  variety  of  standard  text-books  on  ] 
the  various  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools?     This  is  a  questiouJ 
in  which  ever}^  li^'^e  teacher  should  be  interested.     The  experienced  J 
teaclier  knows  that  a  variety  of  texts  in  almost  every  subject  is  a  great 
advantage.     Variety  is  needed  in  tbe  reading  classes.     United  Stateal 
history  can  be  much  better  taught  from  a  dozen  authors  than  from  one. 
By  use  of  the  topical  method  of  recitation  and  numerous  text-books  a] 
beaithy  meutal  growth  is  assured.     The  same  is  true  of  geography.     Aj 
topical  outhne  of  any  countr>^  or  state  may  be  made  and  different  authors] 
consulted  on  these  topics,  thus  awakening  an  interest  and  gi\Tng  pupils] 
a  chance  to  gain  a  much  better  knowledge  of  tbe  topics  than  could  be 
gained  from  one  text-book.     Again,  in   arilhmatic   we   need   variety,^ 
No  one  book  gives  us  all  the  topics.     For  instance,    if  using  Ray's 
Series,  how  would  pupils  learn  auythiug  about  ''Government   lands'* 
and  the  methods  used  in  laying  them  out?     Or,    if  using   Robinscn^a 
Series,  how  will  the  pupil  leani  of  '*  Proper lional  Parts/'  or  **  Permu- 
tations/' and  many  other  subjects  I  might  mention  ?     Of  course,  thesel 
ffiissing  topics  can  all  be  explained  by  the  teacher,  but  it  is  much  better] 
to  let  the  pupils  get  the  iufonnation  from  text'l>ooks.     We  do  not  belie%'< 
in  the  pouring  in  process,  as  carried  out  by  some  teachers.   In  arithmetic] 
a  great  amount  of  supplementary^  work  is  needed  to  insure  a  thorough 
understanding  of  each  subject.     No  one  text-book  furnishes   enoughJ 
problems  (of  the  right  grade)  in  the  different  subjects.     With  a  variety^^ 
of  arithmetics  the  teacher  could  furnish  plenty  of  supplementary  work> 
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and  cite  pupils  to  topics  not  found  in  the  adopted  >ct  ic>.  But  in  nc 
branch  is  this  need  of  a  variety  of  texts  so  much  felt  as  in  Eoglisl: 
Omuimar, 

Here  a  variety  seems  almost  a  necessity.     We  do  not  l>eHev^  th< 
subject  can  be  truthfully  and  thoroughly  taught  by  a  strict  adherencej 
to  one  author.     The  teacher  should  be  able  to  point  out  the  truth  as  hej 
sees  it — not  teach  what  he  does  not  believe  because  the  *'  book  says  so. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  series*     Give  us  a  good  standard  series  (which  we  belie\*e  \hs 
California  series  will  proye  to  be,  judging  from  those  already  published) 
and  then  give  us*  a  variet}-  in  the  libraries.     There  are  dozens  of  books^ 
in  almost  everj^  librar>-  that  are  never  read,   and  which  might  much 
better  be  text-books  that  could  be  used  to  such  good  advantage.     Lei 
us  have  them  by  all  means.     Let  us  hear  from  others  on  this  subject. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  S,  Metcai,f, 

Carpinteria,  CaL 
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INDUSTRIAL     DRA  WING. 
IL 

TO  THE  PUPIl..* 

Rule  8. — In  the  course  of  freehand  drawing,  it  is  expressly  forbidden:  j 

{a)  To  erase  lines. 

ib)  To  rule. 

(r)  To  measure. 

id)  To  trace. 

You  will  be  told  of  the  exceptions  in  special  cases,  outside  of  which  \ 
you  must  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule  if  you  wish  to  progress  rapidly, 

**Dependan  the  unassisted  eye  and  hand  alone,  from  the  beginning. 
They  will  in  due  time,  amply  reward  the  reliance  placed  on  them." — ^ 
*S.  Edward  Warren. 

Rule  9. — Keep  your  body  erect.     Turn  your  arm  and  body  freely, 
not  your  book  or  slate. 

Rule  ID. — The  lower  edge  of  your  book  or  slate  should  be  parallel      , 
with  that  of  3^our  desk,  ^ 

'•Arrange  the  seat  and  paper  so  as  to  look  at  the  paper  in  a  directioti  fl 


*  From  **OmUnes  of  Industnal  Drawing,  Part  I/*  by  Paul  A.  GaHii;  in  8vo.  HH 
pages;  over  1,500  diagrams  and  sketches,  grouped  iuto  850  figures.  Price,  75 
cents.     W<  B.  Hardy,  publisher,  Oakland. 


ftl  Tig:ht  angles  to  it,  without  sloopiug.  and  let  the  des^  be  lowesiotigh 
not  tginteriere  with  the  elbows.'* — S.  E.  Warren. 

Rule  1 1, — A/Ur  each  thi  ar  line,  yaur  hock  pr  dale  sk^uld  be  Md  ver- 
^catfy^  af  arms*  lenglh  in  front  ofy^ur  eyes,  f^r  heller  examination. 

This  is  one  of  the  mocst  essential  directions.  To  see  a  line  distinctly. 
a  distance  of  at  least  from  three  to  five  times  the  length  of  tliat  Une  b 
required. 

Rule  12. — (a)  Pencils  should  be  at  least  four  inches  long  and  well 
sharpened. 

(^5  The  pen  1  be  grasped  lightly  with  the  fingers.  aboQt  one 

and  one-half  ii  tin  the  point.     The  lighter  the  line  is  to  be  tiie 

farther  the  fingers  should  be  placed  from  the  point  of  the  pendL 
(r)  The  pencil  should  be  held  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  fine 
I  being  drawn.  * 


I 
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^^ 
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Move  the  pencil  according  to  the  directions  indicated  by  the 

Should  the  pupils  be  loo  young  to  understand  the  names  of  the 
generally  used  in  drawing,  the  following  should  be  taught  objectively: 
Right  Qinier.  IHstaiioe, 

Left.  Dot.  Mcrgin. 

Upper.  Side,  \'ertical. 

Lower.  Equal.  HodzootaL 

As  stated  in  Last  month  *s  issue  of  this  JorRXjLL,  p&silf^n,  dirediem^ 
and  distana  are  the  three  principal  difficulties  met  in  outlioe  drawing. 
Let  the  pupil  know  the  positions  or  places  of  lines :  which  way  other 
Unes  run  or  are  to  be  (bond,  how  far  from  each  other,  and  how  long 
tfae>*  are,  and  he  will  be  aUe  to  draw  anything,  whether  it  is  a  geoiiiet- 
I  ncal  figure  or  a  map«  a  working  drawing,  an  omanient,  a  Bower,  an 
animal  or  a  landscape. 

The  practice  of  spaciug  dots  and  lines,  in  drawing  books,  to  enabk 
I  be^nners  to  make  more  pretmtiotxs  or  showy  pictures  is  a  wrong  one« 
I  If  the  pupil  learn  to  do  by  doing,  he  should  team  to  sfiftcse  by  sjttdng» 

FIRST  EXEECISE.      THB  VTTE  DOTS. 

The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  accttstom  the  eyes  to  recognize  the 
same  space  or  length  in  vertkal  and  horizontal  positions.  This  is 
more  difficult  than  m33t  people  imagine,  as  a  short  trial  wiU  convince 
them.  fl 

Rule  i6.— <d)  Ifake  dots,  light,  smaU,  and  round.  V 

{6)  Unless  numbered*  draw  them,  as  ^  as  possibfe;  in  the  foUowtng 
order: 
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is)  Right. 

{4^  Above;  and 

(5)  Below  the  center, 

.4  \a)  Draw  dot  oae  in  ceuter  of  your  slate. 

L%a  ,1      >  uoLD  UP  YOUR  SL-VrK.     Spe  rule  II 

5  Correct,  if  necessan^ 

ib)  Draw  dot  2  to  the  left  horizontally  with  center.     Leave  a  margin      ' 
of  about  \i  inch  (the  wndth  of  your  first  finger)  on  the  left  side  of  your 
slate.  fl 

HOLD  UP  YOUR  SI.ATIC,  " 

Should  you  draw  dot  3  before  dot  2,  your  hand  would  obstruct  your 
sight  in  spacing  off  the  left  dot. 

{()  Draw  dot  3  to  the  right,  horizontally  with  center,  and  at  the  same_ 
distince  from  center  as  dot  2. 

HOLD  IP  YOITR  SLATE. 

(<f)  Draw^  dot  4  vertically  above  center,  and  at  the  same  distanceIfroin| 
it  as  dots  2  and  5. 

HOLD  VV  VOtm  SLATE 

Note.' — This  dot  4  is  naturally  placed  too  near  the  center.  If  yon 
take  two  rulers,  each  o«e  foot  long,  and  hold  one  ruler  vertically,  while] 
the  other  is  placed  horizontally »  the  vertical  ruler  will  appear! 
somewhat  longer  than  the  horizontal  one.  On  account  of  this  illusion f 
of  the  eye,  if  we  tr>^  to  draw  t\\^o  equal  lines,  one  vertically  and  the! 
other  horizontally,  we  are  inclined  to  make  either  the  vertkal  liiu  io\ 
short  or  the  horizonial  Hue  loo  long. 

Remedy:  Turn  your  slate  about  in  front   of  your  e>'e,  so  that  each 
side  of  the  slate  shall  Ije  in  tuni  the  lower  side.     See  nile  il 

An  opposite  mistake  is  often  made:  pupils  will  draw  dots  4  and  *5  too 
near  the  upper  and  the  lower  edges  of  the  oblong  slates,  instead  of 
having  these  dots  at  equal  dhlances  from  the  anler.     This  is  caused  byl 
the  pupils  thinking  they  must  have  an  equal  margin  all  around  thej 
slate. 

(/•)  Draw  dot  5  vertically  below  center  dot   i ,  and  at  the  same  dis 
tance  irom  it  as  dots  2,  3  and  4. 

HOLD  UP  YOUR  SLATK, 

Examine  and  see  that  your  dots  make  straight   vertical   and   hori-J 
zontal  tows. 

In  the  same  manner,  draw: 
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Fhw  Stan. 
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ENTVMOLOCY  IN  PCBLtC  SCHOOLS, 


ENTOMOLOGY    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS, 


NUMBER   ONE. 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and,  therefore,  presumably  of  the  peop] 
of  California,  has  added  entomolog>'  to  the  curricukmi  of  studies  ^ 
the  common  schools  of  the  State.  The  alarming  abundance  of  inse 
fruit  pests  in  our  orchards  and  \Hneyards  has  seemed  a  sufficient  warraii 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  innovation — a  step  by  which  California  has" 
placed  herself  still  farther  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  in  her  public 
school  advantages.  Looked  at  from  a  purel)^  educational  standpoint,  a 
much  higher  warrant  lies  in  the  fact  that  legal  sanction  and  require- 
ment now  make  possible  and  probable  the  introduction  of  some  pin-el}- 
objective  work  into  our  common  schools — work  that  shall  not  only 
furnish  the  pupil  with  useful  know*ledge  concerning  bis  environment, 
but  that  shall  also,  by  its  fascinating  interest,  stimulate  the  mind  tg 
more  earnest  effort  and  arouse  and  develop  those  most  necessary-  aids  ' 
the  pleasant  and  easy  acquisition  of  knowledge — the  perceptive  facultie 
It  now  remains  to  consider  how  to  teach^  entomolog^^  in  order  to  be 
accomplish  both  the  purely  industrial  and  the  purely  educational  ends 
d'-sired ;  and  it  is  fortunately  the  case  that  the  method  which  w^ll  best 
jiLiixserv^e  the  one  purpose  is  equally  the  best  method  for  attaim'TK'^  the 
other,  I 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  feeling  that  learning  about  insects 
from  a  book  is  not  just  the  proper  thing  to  do  for  practical  purposes  ; 
teachers  who  are   unaccustomed  to  teaching   the  sciences  are  feelit 
niore  or  le^  oppressed  with  undefined  ideas  about  "objective  methods  ^ 
and  **  specimens  "  struggling  towards  cr>^stallization  in  their  minds. 
is  to  be  feared  that  many,  overcome  by  the  dread  of  attempting  to  boli 
devise  and  use  a  new  plan,  may  l^e  led  to  either  neglect  the  subjecF 
of  entomology  altogether  or  to  so  teach  it  that  it  shall  fail  of  its  greates^ 
usefulness.  ■ 

Accompanying  the  general  desire  to  teach  the  subject  by  the  *'new 
metliod  *'  is  an  almost  equally  genera!  recognition  on  the  part  of  teacher^ 
that  they  neither  know"  much  about  insects,  nor  do  they  know  how  ^^ 
acquire  such  knowledge,  let  alone  teach  it  to  others.  It  is  my  purpose 
ill  this  series  of  articles  to  present  a  plan  that  shall,  when  most  perfectly 
carried  out,  accomplish  in  a  high  degree  all  the  good  results  that  should 
come  from  the  study  of  insects  in  our  public  schools — a  plan,  more- 
over, that  shall  be  available  to  any  teacher,  however  limited  his  kuowl- 
edge  of  the  subject.      A  wnde  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  in 


iiiidoublctUy  add  to  Uie  tcacher*s  effectiveness 
in  hU  other  objective  studies,  ignorance  need  ntit  deter  from  effort, 
ftjT  the  teacher  may  illustrate  to  hk  pupils  how  to  study  b>-  becoming 
himself  the  best  learner  in  the  class.  The  present  circumstances  are 
such  tliat,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter,  many  of  our  teachers 
must  also  be  learners  in  the  subject  of  entomology.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
,t  they  will  not  shrink  from  dut>^  from  any  sense  of  false  pride. 

If  the  study  of  entomology  is  to  accomplish  practical  results,  it  must 
be  by  actually  collecting  insects  and  studying  their  structure  and  habits, 
studying  them  aud  not  about  them.  It  is  also  readily  apparent  that,  to 
develop  the  powers  of  observation,  we  must  obser\"e.  There  need  te 
no  lack  of  material,  nor  books,  nor  opportunities ♦  Nature  is  the  best 
text  book,  and  her  illustrations  and  museums  of  specimens  are  always 
at  hand.  In  othei  words,  let  ever>^  school  study  the  insects  of  that 
vicinity.  The  details  of  how  to  study  an  insect,  what  to  obser\'e,  etc,^ 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  number  of  this  series. 

It  matters  little  what  particular  species  may  be  studied ;  it  matters 
more  how  they  are  studied.  Whenever  available,  the  fruit  pests  should, 
of  course,  be  included  in  the  work.  In  general,  study  first  those  insects 
that  are  most  attractive,  least  repulsive,  most  abundant,  largest,  simplest 
in  structure,  and  whose  habits  are  such  as  to  make  them  either  friends 
or  enemies  to  man,  It  is  not  best  in  general  to  be  *'  scientific  *'  in  the 
selection  of  what  to  study.  The  '* natural"  method  is  to  study  that 
which  most  attracts  attention.  The  scientific  consideration  and  arrang- 
ment  of  facts — in  other  words,  classification — should  be  subsequent  to 
and  based  upon  obser\^ation. 

In  closing,  I  will  suggest  that  the  following  books  and  apparatus 
will  prove  valuable,  though  not  absolutely  essential,  aids  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils ; 

1.  Colton's  Practical  Zoology. 

2.  Cooke's  Insects,  Injurious  and  Bin^ficial. 

3.  Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  ot  Insects, 

4.  A  pocket  magnifier,  of  two  or  three  lenses. 

5.  A  pair  of  forceps. 

6.  An  insect  net. 

7.  A  fruit  jar  containing  a  half  pint  of  weak  alcohol,  two-thir 
ohol  and  one  third  water, 

Geo.   R,  Kl,EKBtRGER,  SiVf    /i^Si   jVrt  ma/  SduwL 
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All  good  is  allied— hence  all  good  is  strength* 


Jcacl^ers'  I^i^adir?*^  <?irGl^  Dcpartm^pt 


Edited  by  Mrs.  Katharine  B.  Fisher. 


LIFE  OF   DEMOSTHENES* 

Preparatory   Reading. — History   of   Greece,   from   the   close  of  the 
Peloponiiesian  War  uatil  tliL*  accession  of  Alexander  the  Gruat. 
Colloteral  Reading.— Demosthenes*  orations. 

1.  Introduction  (p.  97-99). 

II.  Parentage  of    Demosthenes.      His   Edncation.     Circumstanced 
that  led  to  his  study  of  law  and  oratory.     His  first  address  to  the 
people.     His  efforts  to  overcome  natural  defects.     His  abilit}^ 
orator, 

III.  His  entrance  upon  public  business.     His  political  ambition. 

IV.  The  principle  that  underlies  most  of  his  orations  (p,  no).  Hotj 
far  d(^s  his  own  conduct  agree  therewith  ? 

V.  Causes  of  the  war  against  Philip.    Efforts  of  Demosthenes.    Hi3 
conduct  on  the  battle  field. 

VI.  Death  of  Philip,  and  efforts  of  Demosthenes  to  drive  the  Mace-^ 
doniaus  out  of  Greece. 

VII.  Success  of  Alexander,  and  consequent  loss  of  influence  b^ 
Demosthenes. 

VIII.  Contest  with  -^Eschines  concerning  the  crown. 

IX.  Banishment   of  Demosthenes.     His   conduct   while   in   exile 
Circumstances  that  led  to  his  recall. 

X.  Death   of   Demosthenes,      Honors  paid    his    memory  by   the 
Athenians. 

XI.  Write  notes  regarding  : 

1 .  Alcibiades. 

2.  Euripides. 

3.  Egina. 

4.  Sophocles. 

5.  ^schines, 

6.  Cimon. 

7.  Philip  of  Macedon. 

8.  The  Piraeus. 

9.  Demades. 
10.  Callistratus. 
If.  Alexander. 

XII.  Write  essays  on  : 
X,     The  influence  of  orators  in  Greece. 

2.  The  causes  of  the  rise  of  Macedonian  power  under  PhiHp. 
3*     The  philosophy  of  Plato. 
4,     The  influence  of  public  games  in  Grecian  life  and  character, 

;      The  character  of  Demosthenes. 


Cicero's  defence  of  Milo. 


Preparaton^  Reading. — The  histon^  or  Rome^    from  the  Jugurthiue 
War  to  the  second  triumvirate. 

Parallel  Reading. — Cicero*s  orations  and  Sallust's  Catiline. 

I,  Parentage,  boyhood,  education. 

II.  His  defence  of  Roscins ;  trials  in  Greece ;  studies  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere. 

in.     His  entrance   upon   public  life.     His  quaestorship   in  Sicily^ 
Prosecution  of  \"erres.      His  prcetori^bip. 

IV.     His  consulship.     The  Cataliuian   conspiracy,  if  possible,  audi 
Ctcepo's  Catalinarian  orations. 

v.     Cicero's  popularity  ;  attacks  made  on  him   by  political  enemies^ 
His  self-praise  and  inordinate  vaiiity.     His  raillen.*  and  untimely  jest 

VI.     Causes  of  enmity  of  Claudius,  The  combination  formed  agains 
Cicero*     Banishment  of  the  latter. 

VIL     His  return  from  banishment. 

Vin.     His  government  of  Cilicia. 

IX.  Cicero's  return.     The  outbreak  of  cml  war.     His  vacillatioB 
and  linal  adherence  to  Pompey. 

X.  Cicero's  reception  by  C^sar  after  the  latter*s  return  from  Egypt 
(P-  I75)-     Cicero's  successful  plea  for  Ligarius. 

XL     Cicero  withdraws  from  public  business^  and  gives  himself  u| 
^o  instructing  young  men  in  philosophy. 

XII.     Death  of  C<esar  gives  Cicero  influence  in  the  administration 
aflFairs. 

XIIL     Cicero's  unfriendly  relations  with  Antony.     He  interest 
himself  in  Octavius. 

XIV.  Cicero    abandoned    by    Octavius,    who,  with    Antony    anfl 
iepidus,  forms  the  second  triumvirate. 

XV.  Cicero*s  death. 

XVI.  Write  an  essay,  comparing  the  ability  and  character  of  Demc 
thenes  and  Cicero. 

X\7L     Write  notes  on: 
'  I.     Sulla. 
a.     Catiline. 

3.  Pompey. 

4.  Pharsalia, 

5.  Bnindisinm. 

6.  Milo. 

7.  Clodius. 

8.  Craasus. 

9.  Marcellus, 
Write  essays  on : 

1.  Changes  made  in  the  government  of  Rome  by  Sulla, 

2.  Social  and  moral  condition  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  Cataline^ij 
conspiracy. 

J.     The  causes  that  led  to  the  centralization  of  power  under  JuHi 
Caesar, 

4.     Pompey, 
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MARt*Jf.   KSHS. 


Horrr,  State  Superintendeat  Public  Instruction^ 


tLt^ifo^.^ 


TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 


If  it  shall  come  into  the  plans  of  any  Count}-  Board  of  Education  to 

iopt  any  new  book  this  year,  or  to  contemplate  a  change  of  any  books 

?w  in  use,  (outside  of  those  issued,  or  to  be  issued  by  the  State  Board) 

ll  respectfully  call  attention  to  Section  1S74  of  the   Pohtical  Code,  and 

lsiec|uest  that  the  requirements  of  that  section  be  followed. 


The    following   circular   letter,   which  is  self-explanatory,  has  been 
[lastieil  from  the  educational  headquarters  at  Sacramento  to  the  various  > 
[School  Superintendents : 

Ccfunty  Stiperinteniivfti  of  Schooh — ^Dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  learn 
I  thai  many  of  the  Superintendents  throughout  the  State  are  taking  a 
[pCT'soHal,  active  interest  in  preparing  for  the  meeting  of  tke  National  : 
^Educational  Associaeion,  which  takes  place  in  San  Francisco  next  July. 
1  iru-st  that  ever>^  Superintendent  and  ever>'  teacher  in  the  State,  will  do 
^his  utmost  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  in  making  the  event  one  that 
not  only  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  State  in  general,  but  to  the 
Itreis  and  teachers  in  particular. 

Let  every  teacher  do  something  ;  and  to  this  end  I  suggest  that  each 
[Cotinty  and  City  Superintendent  prepare  a  personal  circular  to  be  sent 
1  from  his  office  to  ever>'  teacher  ^\^lhin  his  jurisdiction,  urging  each  one 
I  to  give  his    support    financially,   to   aid   the   Association,    by    becom- 
ing a  member  and  paying  therefor  $2,  which  will  entitle  him  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  with  all  the  lectures,  addresses,  etc.,  read  before  the  Asso- 
ciatiuo,  or  any  of  its  departments,   and  further  to  aid  in  preparing  a- 
grand  exhibit  of  school  work. 

This  occasion  will  be  California's  opportunity  to  make  itself  felt,  with 
|thc  edticatiopal  people  of  other  States,  as  possessing  educational  fewer;  1 
[and  I  earnestly  request  that  not  one  of  the  Superintendents  and  teachers  | 
[in  California  l^e  found  to  be  a  laggard  in  this  matter. 

We  must  make  a  grand  success  of  it,  not  less  for  the  honor  of  the 
State,  than  for  the  honor  of  our  own  profession.     Sincerely  yours, 

Ira  G.  Hoitt, 

[Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction   and   President   Local  Executive 
Committee  National  Educational  Association. 


pi\lc«!loK  TiiK  State  CovrRoM.Hft,  \ 

**.\  •;  '  Sac»amkx'Tc»,  Ftbrnary  7,  iSJiSw  1 

***** 

ffon,  Ik  A  G.  Hoitt,  Sup^iji^'fycni  PuMk  Insirudicm,  .  . 

Diwii  Sir  :     In  cotiif5j^ti<?*?  nith  law»  I  have  the  honor  to  r^-i^-T-i    >^  fr.il..Mrfil 
The  securities  heljl  in  V^U'for  the  School  Fund  hy  Iht?  State  T 
_>onJ!»  of  tiie  State'of  CalVfoniia,  ftniouiUinjj  to  one  million  fivi 
six  thouianil.ftW  hfmJred  Uollans   (^i,546,5cio),   together   with   livuds  ui    vaiuiu 
counties  Q^^tki??»i5tate,  a^j^refjalin^  one  miltion  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thouaa-tu 
three  hundjVfHfollars  (Ji,i42,3coT,  which  are  described  as  follows  : 

Stitfv  t;ijiwlcd  Debt  Bonds  of  1S73— 6  per  cent. fi.u6.5;<»  ( 

,  Anfrt5tift?nto  County  Bonds — 4*^'  per  ceiiL. $100,000  00 

.^H^rameuto  County  Boutls— 6  per  cent.* - 35*500  00 

Sacramento  County  Bonds — S  per  cent 145,000  ao 

H\imboldt  County  Bonds — 9  per  cent A,     15,000  00 

Tuhirc  County  Bonds— 4,li  per  cent .*,... 12,500  00 

Santa  Clara  County  Bonds^4  per  cent  .»,,*. ,.,„•,• too,ooo  00 

Fresno  County  Bonds— ^  per  cent...., .,,». ..«,,.,    5i»ooo  00 

Marin  County  Bonds — 5  percent.. 78,000  00 

Inyo  County  Bonds — 7  percent....... *„....     34,000  00 

Stanislaus  County  Bonds — 8  per  cent..  1,000  c» 

Yolo  County  Bonds — 5  percent.,.*,... ,...,..,,,....,.,.,    60,000  00 

Tehama  County  Bonds — 5  per  cent 72,500  00 

Xapa  County  Bonds — 5  per  cent....... .,..,.... 56,000  00 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Bonds — 5  per  centi - 16,000  00 

San  Luis  Obispo  Couut}^  Bonds — H  percent... 40,000  00 

Mendocino  County  Bonds'— 4  per  cent, .*..    68,000  00 

Merced  County  Bonds— 5  per  cent t6,ooo  00 

Santa  Barbj^ra  Conuty  Bondii— 5  perceitt.. , 19,000  00 

Los  Angeles  County  Bonds — 4/^  per  cent 165,000  00 

Lftkc  County  Bonds — 5  per  cent... , 47,8oo  00 

i.i42,3PO^ 

Total  securities  held  in  trust  for  State  School  Fund.... f2,688.»0O  I 

The  money  in  the  State  Treasury  telongiiiji;  to  tlie  State  School  Fund,  siib)< 
to  apportionment,  is  one  million  eight  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  llir 
hundreil  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  ftfty-sevcn  cents  ^|t, 812^326  57),  as  foUoin 

Balance  unapportioned  August  3,  1887 $^*3^7  1 

Received  from  property  tax |ii539t7iS  49 

Received  from  State  poll  tax 154,005  87 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust 80,423  05 

Received  from  interest  on  State  school  lands .^.......        25,13^  96  . 

Received  from  ta^ies  on  railroads 11,319  44 

i,8io,6r»5  \ 

TolaL.... .,...., |k8i2,933 

Less  amount  paid  on  restitution  of  interest  on  State 
School  Lands  sold,  not  the  property  of  the  Slate 6c  6 

Total  amount  subject  to  apportionment.. $1,812,326 

Respectfully  submitted,  John  P.  Duns^,  Controller. 


Offish  op  Super iNTKKtJRNT  of  Ptmuc  Instruction,  \ 

hi  ^ctHifilttiict  with  ihe  foncj^oiugf  slatcnient  of  tiie  Contfcjllcr,  I  have  tliis  d«y 
Tr-ttfir;: oiuil  tbtr  State  school  money  to  the  several  counties  as  follows; 

t?/  census  chiidivn  bttwtat  five  and  sevattetn  years  a/agr  cnfUfed  to 
.rhooi  }nontv,   ^7?,/;,V'  amoiint  prr  thitd^  $b  (^S;  atHQUnt  apporthntd^ 


CuL'srriUi. 


.osta. 


idilo. 

> 


ttgclcs. 


aento....... 

J  Benito....,.., 

ISemardino,. 
wo 


Dis  Obispo. 

[Mateo 

Barbara..... 

iClsra 

L  Ztjoz 


alare 

rooluQine... 

folo «*- 


Totals. .»«..»..... 


Xutnber  of 

4.063 
2.573 

3.3«' 

4b  [ 

2.227 

4.717 

5t362 

^473 

i9f38o 
2,290 

951 
4,065 

^538 
1,476 
34X 
4,236 
3.473 
4.639 
2.924 
1,013 
8,510 
1,982 
4,606 

5,299 
7S.246 

6,000 

3.8S1 
2,4^ 
3.94» 
10,739 
4,202 

3,t27 
1,108 
2.207 
4.659 
8.441 
2r379 

1.329 

«,695 
743t 
5.5*7 
1.525 
2,021 

3.244 
2.176 


AiiKftifit 

*M  1.9^1  35 
565  25 
20,601  70 
27,oirt  95 
15.78*3  45 
21,639  10 
22,483  6s 
3.'9H  65 
14,«09  55 
3J.368  05 

34.992  30 
3.577  70 
9.795  45 

12,036  50 

6»357  40 

128.877  00 

15,228  50 

6,324  IS 
27,01  li  95 
10,227  70 

9,**»5  40 

2.267  65 
2H,i69  40 
25.095  45 
30.849  35 
19,444  60 
^  6,736  45 
56.59»  50 
13,180  50 
30,629  90 
35.23^  35 
520.335  90 
39,900  00 
25.808  65 
16,518  60 
26,354  20 
71.414  35 
27.943  30 
2«,794  55 

7.36H  20 
14.676  55 
30,982  35 
56,132  65 
15.^20  55 

8.837  % 
17.921  75 

4,934  30 
36,688  05 
10,141  25 
13.439  65 
21.572  60 
14,47^  4^ 


, ,.. 272,448  |i, 811,779  20 

iRA  G.  HoiTT,  Superinleudetit  of  Public  Instruction. 


G.  S.  C  FUND, 

Sacramento,  February  9,  ibSi 
Hon.  J,  P,  DiTNN,  State  Coptirolier : 

Dear  Sir:  Section  1532,  stibdi  vision  **  Fourth  "  of  the  Politic 
Code,  makes  it  my  duty  to  apportion  the  State  School  Fund,  tiud  al 
the  G.  S.  C.  Fund,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  ($3-00)  for  each  puj 
etirolled  in  the  G-  S,  C.»  the  apportionment  of  these  funds  to  be  separat 

In  accordance  with  the  law  I  have  apportioned  the  **  General  Futid/I 
but  I  find  no  mention  in  3^our  report  to  me  of  the  amount  of  money  i^ 
the  G.  S.  C  Fund  subject  to  apportionment.     Will  you  kindly  fiunii 
me  with  the  statement  of  this  amount,  that  I  may  at  once  apportion  i^ 
V'er}'  respectftilly  yours, 

Ira  G,  HoiTT,  Superintendent  of  Public  lustnictioii. 


Sacramhnto,  Februar>'  10,  1888. 
Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sitperintendent  of  Public  Instrucfioft, 

Dkar  Sir  :    Yours  of  yesterday  relative  to  the  G.  S.  C.  Fund 
been  received.     Replying  I  would  state  that  acting  in  conformity  wil 
the  provision  of  Section  444  of  the   Political  Code,  I  reported  to  ti 
Stale  Board  of  Equalization  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
S.  C. ,  also  the  amount  necessary  to  raise  the  sum  of  three  dollars  (foj 
for  each  pupil  so  enrolled. 

As  you  are  aw^re»  no  levy  to  constitute  a  G.  S.  C.  Fund  was  made  1 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization ;  consequently  no  taxes  were  raised 
that  purpose,  there  is  no  such  fund  in  the  State  Treasury  and  110  suC 
moneys  subject  to  apportionment.     Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  P,  Dunn,  Controller. 


The  Signing  of  Warrants, — Is  it  permissible  and  according  to  ta| 
for  District  Clerks  to  sigTi  warrants  (and  collect  money  on  same)  **] 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ?  ' ' 

I  do  not  think  that  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  should 
done  by  authorizing  the  Clerk  to  sign  '*by  order  of  the  Boartl/*     Fd 
your  o%vti  as  well  as  for  Hie  District's  protection  I  think  you  shou^ 
require  the  signatures  of,  at  least,  tw^o  Trustees. 


Library  Fund, — Does  Section   1621  have  reference  to  the   Librai 
Fund  ?     That  is,  can  I  draw  an  order  on  this  year's  library  apportic 
ment  to  pay  debts  contracted  last  year? 

If  the  Ijills  w^ere  legally  contracted  against  the  Library  Fund,  the 
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ought  of  course  to  be  paid,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  Board  has 
a  ri^t  to  spend  more  money  than  the  year's  apportionment. 


i  ■niufnj^^  oj}  {  oinny  ^itiiooi  fund.- — (i )  Have  the  Trustees  or  any  Dustric 
k  right  to  draw  on  the  Comnty  School  Fund  of  their  District  for  the 
'  of  improving  Uie  school  house  or  other  school  property  liefore 
^ eight  months'  school  has  been  maintained?     (2)  What  amount  can 
draw  for  repairs  on  the  school  house  or  other  propert\*  of  the 
I?  (3,»  If  they  draw  in  excess  of  these  amounts  who  is  responsible  ? 

i)  I  should  say  do»  See  Section  1621.  (2)  The  Superintendent  can 
them  to  spend  $50  if  necessar>'.  (3)  The  courts  must  decide 
I  a  question.  No  requisition  should  be  drawn  unless  there  is  money 
he  fund  to  pay  it. 


liAt  Couniy  Sup€rin(fnden(  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, — 
5ur  opinion,  in  view  of  Sections  1768,  1769,  1772  and  1543,  Subd. 
I  is  the  County  Superintendent  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
'  entitled  to  a  vote,  or  only  to  act  as  Secretar>^  of  the  Board  ? 

To  my  mind  the  language  of  Sec.  176S,  where  it  says,   *'  there  shall 
i  a  Coiinty  Board  of  Education  which  shall  consist  of  the  County  Su- 

itendent  of  Schools   and    four   other  members/*    is   explicit   and 

it  tine  of  nn  tlnnbt. 


9HHty  Board  and  Distrht  Trustee. — Can  a  member  of  the  County 
of  Education  act  at  the  same  time  as  a  Trustee  in  one  of  the 
y\  Districts  ? 

ts  far  as  the  School  Law^  of  California  goes»  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
it  which  makes  the  duties  of  any  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education  conflict  with  the  duties  of  District  Trustee. 


''  '  iays  ufiii  , 7, r^^/i,-^ a,— When  w^e  have  a  holiday  how  shall  those 

r  which  we  receive  pay  and  yet  have  no  school,  be  recorded  in 

:::j  register.      Would  all  the  scholars  be  counted  present  or  all  absent? 

In  case  of  a  holiday  during  any  school  month  you  would  count  that 
-Ti'iOth  as  consisting  of  19  days,  and  mark  the  colunm  for  that  day 
Iloiiday/*  making  up  the  average  on  19  days.  H 

IP    Paciju  Educatkmat  fournal . — Will  all  Superintendents*  while  visiting    ™ 
schools  throughout  their  county,  specially  request  district  clerks  to  send 
notice  to  this  office,  or  the  office  of  the  Journal,  whenever  they  fail  to 


IHK  PACIFIC  rnrr^umv  if    /.' 

eive   ev-eu  one  months*    is^ue   oi  um  journal,     int  years  JS 
Id,  in  ever)'  district,  be  boiaid  and  placed  in  tlie  library*. 


Libra  firs, — Will  all  Superintendents  make  a  special  point  of  having 
this  last  apportionment  for  librar>*  funds  wisely  and  properly  expended 


Texi  Books, — The  Primar>'  Xumber  Lessons  are  now  ready  for  dis 
bution.  The  English  Grammar  and  the  United  States  Histor>'  wiU 
ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 


INSTITUTES, 
anislaiis  count}%  commencing 
EI  Dorado  county,  *' 

^e%'ada  county,  ** 

olano  count}',  "  -        - 

Los  Angeles  county,       '*  - 

Lake  county,  ' '  - 


March  6t 

March  28«1 

April  4t! 

April  4t 

April  i6tj 

April  24t 


THE  SHIP  OF  DREAMS, 


When  silent  lies  Ibc  fileepiug  town, 

In  its  profountlest  rest, 
There  is  a  ship  comes  sailing  down, 

Upon  the  river^s  breast. 

White  winged  as  that  enchanted  swan, 
She  saileth  through  the  uight, 

And  pnqjle  grows  the  gloom  upon 
The  magic  of  her  flight 

The  barque  she  bears  no  moral  name, 

No  crew  of  mortal  mould, 
Uh-sses's  ship  of  song  and  flame. 

Of  cedar  wood  and  gold. 


She  is  the  ship  that  Turner  knew, 

On  the  enchanted  seas, 
She  floats  far  isles  of  mu^c  through, 

And  isles  of  memories. 

And  she  is  raystically  fraught 
With  dreams  remembered  long, 

That  drift  on  all  the  tides  of  thought 
And  all  the  seas  of  song. 

She  hath  Ulysses  by  her  helm, 
As  in  the  olden  time  ; 

This  ship  of  a  dirincr  realm. 
And  of  a  fairer  clime, 

—  Wa5kiHgi4}n  Critic, 


WirOAL^L  DEPARTAfENl, 


Editorial   DepartjiieQt 


Thh  leading  article  in  this  number  of  the  Journai,  on  "Sense 
rmining  and  Hand  Training  in  the  Public  Schools'*  is  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Conte  of  the  State  University.     His  name  was  inadvertently  oniitled 
the  head  of  the  article. 


At  a  JtEETiNG  OF  THE  BoARD  OF  Regexts  held  early  in  February, 
ice  Davis  of  San  Francisco  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Uni* 
,    at   Berkeley.     He  succeeds  President  Holden,  who  will  soon 
:  chargeof  the  Lick  Observatory  on  Mt.  Hamilton.  The  committee, 
rhose  dut>'  it  has  been  to  recommend  a  suitable  person  for  President  of  j 
lie  University,  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration  for  several 
liDOQtbs.     In  their  deliberations  the>'  have  carefully  weighed  the  merits 
'  men  residing  in  the  Eastern  States  as  well  as  those  on  the  Pacific 
sU     They  finally »  and  we  think  wisely*  decided  to  name  a  man  from 
'  owM  State.     We  confidently  expect  that  time  will  demonstrate  the 
lorn  of  their  choice. 

r.  Davis  may  properly  be  called  a  man  of  affairs.     His  experiences 
been  such  that  he  has  had  close  relations  with  people  in  various 
Fiialks  of  life.     He  has  been  prominent  in  politics^  successful  in  business  , 
^  and  widely  known  in  social  circles.     He  was  distinguished  as  a  student 
in  Harvard  College,  and  looked  forw^ard  to  the  law"  as  a  profession.     Ill 
t  health  caused  a  cessation  of  stud5%  and  he  went  to  sea  to  recuperate. 
Here  he  studied  navigation,  and  was  afterward  a  captain  of  a  coasting 
[steamer.     We  next  find  him  as  a  successful  manufacturer.     This  busi- 
,  occupied  his  attention  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  enabled  him 
I  Id  acquire  a  competency.     Although  the  main  w^ork  of  his  life  has  heen 
entirely   different   from   that  w^hich  he   planned   for   him.self  when  a 
student,  still  he  has  never  permitted  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  a  laud- 
able ambition  to  succeed  in  any  of  his  undertakings  to  so  engross  his 
thoughts  as  to  deprive  him   of  scholarly  tastes  and  habits.     Business 
pttrsiiits  and  intellectual  recreation  have  gone  hand  in  hand.     It  seems 
to  us  that  his  past  life  has  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  duties  which  will 
devolve  upon  him  as  President  of  the  University.     What  the  institution 
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On  motion  of  F.  M*  Campbell,  it  was  resolved  to  notify  each  Bo 
of  Trade  in  the  State  of  the  unique  opportunity  offered  tliein  of  exbil::>; 
iug  tlie  products  of  their  section  of  the  country,  and  that  the  \mrio 
Superintendents  |je  asked  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  ihe  $1000  allovcr^ 
each  county  to  induce  immigration  for  this  purpose. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Governor,    the    Miiyor  and 
State  and  Cit>^  Superintendents  to  make  brief  addresses  at  the  openi 
ceremony  of  the  Convention. 

1).  C.  Clark  of  Santa*  Cruz  [stated  that  his  portion  of  the  State  w 
enthusiastically  making  ever}^  effort  to  support  the  Committee.  Otli( 
eomplimentani'  speeches  followed,  and  the  meeting  tlien  adjourned. 

Februan'  iS.— The  Local  Committee  met  at  7:30  p.  m.     State  Super- 
intendent Hoitt  in  the  chair, 

A  communication  was  received  from  Geo.  A.  McFarland,  Director  of 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Millette,  Dak.,  in  which  he  asked 
for  100  copies  of  the  pamphlet  containing  au  address  delivered  before 
the  California  Association  on  the  30th  of  December.  The  request  re- 
nninded  the  members  of  the  committee  that  tlie  supply  of  pamphlets  had 
given  out.  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  he  had  ordered  th^priutiugof  looa 
more  copies  at  his  outi  expense.  On  motion  of  Mn  Hoitt  it  was  resolved; 
to  have  2000  extra  copies  printed. 

vSupt.  Hoitt  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the; 
Popular  Educator  of  Boston,  which  conveyed  the  information  that  he 
had  organized  a  large  delegation  of  teachers  and  persons  interested  in 
educational  matters  who  were  going  to  cross  the  continent  to  San 
Francisco,  Further  Mr.  Hoitt  said  that  the  Supervisors  of  Tehama 
couut\'  had  appropriated  $500  for  the  exhibits  at  the  Convention, 

Twenty  teachers  inlMills  College  had  uolilied  Mr,  Hoitt  of  their  m- 
tention  to  become  members  of  the  Association, 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

Fred.  M,   Campbell  moved  that  a  committee  referring  to  secondary 
education,  embracing  High  School  work,  be  appointed,  it  to  consist  o^ 
seven  members.     The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  following  gentlemer 
were  selected:     John   Swett  of  San   Francisco  (Chairman),  J.  B.  Mc 
Chesney  of  Oakland,  Frank  Morton  of  San  Francisco,  W.  W.  And^| 
.son  of  Sacramento,  F.  H.  Clark  of  Los  Angeles,  J,  H.  Firehammer  o^ 
Alameda,  and  Henr>*  Vechte  of  Berkeley. 

A  local   committee  on    Xorraal   Schools  was  appointed  as  follows: 
Charies  H.  Allen>f  San  Jose  (Chairman),  C,  W.   Cbilds  of  San  Jc 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENl. 


Ira  kbore  of  l>os  Angeles*  General  John  Bidwell  of  Chico,  Mrs.  Mar 

M,  Kiticatd  of  San  Francisco,  and  Ralph  Lowe  of  San  Jose. 
P.  M.  Fisher  of  Alameda  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  local  Cot 

mittcc  on  Superintendents.     He  was  requested  to  report  at  the  nea 

meeting  the  names  of  six  |)ersons  to  constitute  the  committee  and  toacj 
witli  him. 

Mr,  Campbell  said  Uiat  as  the  result  of  talking  to  a  considerahl 
auinbcr  of  persons  he  had  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  ilii 
committee,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  teachers'   movemeti 
ivas  not  generally  understood.     He  therefore  favored  preparing  an  ad 
dress  to  the  people  of  the  State,  signed  b}*  the  local  committee,  settiu]| 
forth  the  purposes  of  the  National  Association,  its  objects  and  its  ends," 
Copies  of  these  circulars  should  be  mailed  to  every   newspaper  iu  tlie 
State,  with  the  request  that  it  be  published,  and  to  every  teacher  and 
and  clerk  of  everv^  district.  h 

The  suggestion  was  embodied  in  a  motion  and  carried,  and  Messr^H 
Joseph  0*Connor,  J.  K.  Wilson  and  F.  M.  Campbell  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  the  proposed  circular. 

Superintendent  Fisher  of  Alameda  reported  that  he  thought  that ; 
of  bis  teachers  would  join  the  Association.      He  proposed  to  call  ti 
Teachers*    Institute   iu   his  county   and   adjourn  immediately  to  Sa 
Francisco. 

Mayor  Pond  spoke  briefly,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  manner 
which  the  committee  was  proceeding,  and  adding  that  the  raovemenf 
had  his  hearty  support. 

Superintendent  Howard  of  Sacramento  stated  that  he  proposed  tM 
secure  headquarters  for  his  count>^  in  this  city.  He  thought  that  Yolo^ 
county  would  probably  join  Sacramento  county.  He  wanted  the  three 
Institutes  of  the  counties  to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  but  was  not  sure 
the  appropriation  devoted  to  the  countj^  institutes  could  be  drawn  fro 
the  State  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hoitt  did  not  think  any  trouble  would  ensue,  as  the  law  does  i 
-    "mate  where  Institutes  shall  be  held. 

jbruar}-  25.^ — Several  representative  men  attended  the  meeting  this_ 
evening,  and  Superintendents  from  different  counties  in  the  State  spoil 
of  what  they  were  doing  for  the  Convention. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  chiefly  in  adopting  reports  of  sul 
committees.     As  these  reports  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  soon  to 
Issued,  we  refer  our  readers  to  that  publication. 

The  following  committee  of  Superintendents,  to  represent  the  State  s 
the  Convention,  was  elected  :     P.  M.  Fisher,  of  Alameda;  L.  J.  Chi| 
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man.  Santa  Clara;  John  W.  Ltnscott,  Santa  Cruz;  J.  L.  Wilson,  Colusa: 
C.  B,  Webster,  Solano;  D,  J.  SiUlivan,  Alameda  City;  W.  IL  Lead- 
better,  Stockton:  R.  D.  Butler,  Sau  Diego;  A.  J.  Tiffany,  Nevada. 

F.  M.  Campbell,  chainnaii  of  the  Committee  on  Address,  reported 
that  €ver>^  effort;sliould  be  made  to  advertise  the  Convention,  and  rec- 
ommended that  10,000  copies  of  the  address  be  printed  and  a  copy  sent 
to  ever>'  newspaper;  in  California  with  a  request  that  it  be  published  at 
least  once  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and^the  interest  of  the  State, 


1^.  E.  ^.  f(otes. 


Most  of  the  Mar>*sviUe  school  teachers  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
^  National  Teachers'  Association  in  July  next  at  San  Francisco.— .l/itri'J- 
\vUU  Appeal. 


The  Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association  closed  its  session  by  voting 
fto  meet  in  Sau  Francisco,  July  iS,  18SS. 
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Several  counties  have  already  taken  measures  to  secure  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association. 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  N.  Coe  StCfwart,  President 
of  the  Music  Educational  Department,  in  which  he  wishes  us  to  sub- 
rait  the  following  to  our  readers.  His  post-office  address  is  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

**What  subjects  would  you  like  lo  nave  discussed  in  the  Music  De- 
partment? Whom  would  you  suggest  for  essayists?  What  suggestions 
would  you  offer  respecting  the  programs,  the  meetings,  etc. 

**Will  you  not  strive  to  be  present?  Will  you  not  advertise  the  meet- 
ing and  urge  others  to  be  present  ?  The  expenses  will  be  small  and 
the  benefits  ver>'  great.     Please  to  write  me  at  once/' 


A^  E.  A.  NOTES, 


Last  evening  four  sub-committees  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  CaHfornia  Branch  of  the  National  Educational  Associ^ 
tion»  met  last  evening  at  their  rooms  in  the  Flood  building  to  considc 
the  question  of  having  the  Summer  vacations  of  the  different  Schii* 
Districts  of  the  State  occur  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  teachers  migi 
be  able  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Teachers'  Convention  to  be  held  i^ 
this  city.     The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted; 

Rewivtd,  That  this  joint  contniitte  hereby  suggest  ta  the  Boards  of  Ediicalio^ 
of  the  several  counties  anil  cities  and  the  Boards  of  Oistncl  School  Tru-stee>s  i 
California  that  they  take  early  action  in  the  fixing  of  the  next  Smnmer  vacatio 
with  a  view  to  alTording  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  their  teachers  to  atten 
sessions  of  the  Nation^  Educational  Association,  to  he  held  at  San  Francisc 
J«!y  17th  to  2oth. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Conference,  appointe 
by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  the  Oakland  Board  of  Education,  till 
local  Executive  Committee  of  the  X.  Iv,  A.  and  from  the  Excursion  Committer 
Uial  the  vacation  of  the  schools  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  should  be  unifon^ 
this  year  in  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  San  Francisco;  and  furthest 
that  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  hereby  most  respcctfnlly  and  nnaa 
iinously  suggested  to  the  Boards  of  Education  of  the  cities  named  that  the  school! 
shall  open  for  the  next  term  on  the  6th  of  Augnst. 


A  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  California 
was  held  in  Parlor  A,  Palace  Hotel,  Febrtiar>'  16,  for  the  pui-pose 
considering:  the  propriety  of  an  active  participation  by  the  Alumui  iij 
the  approaching  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  J.  N.  E.  Wilson  wa 
elected  chairman  and  J.  C.  Rowell,  secretary.  Supt.  Canipliell, 
Oakland,  urged  the  importance  of  the  coming  meeting  of  the  N.  E, 
in  regard  to  the  interests  of  higher  tducation  on  the  Pacific  Coas^ 
After  a  lengthy  disctission  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas:  The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  California  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  coming- meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associatioi 
in  California  and  feels  an  especial  interest  in  the  department  of  the  higher  edu 
cation,  therefore  be  it 

Resohrd,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  take  suc^ 
action  a,s  it  may  deem  proper  to  co-operate  wTth  the  department  of  higher  edncai^ 
lion  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  hducalional  Association. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee,  E,   B,  Pometoy,  Col. 

George  C,  Edwards,  J.  C.  Row^ell,  David  Cumming  and  A,  Ruef. 


The  Music  Committee,    H.    J.    Stewart,    Chairman,    meet   regularlj 
even^  Sattirday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,   in  the  N,    E.    A.  Rooms 
Flood's  Building. 

The  Excursion  Committee  meet  in  the  same  place,  Tuesday  ev^cning 
at  7:30  o'clock,  at  which  time  and  place  the  Committee  on  Exposition 
also  meet. 


Educational   fi^u;$. 


AI*AMRDA    COUNTY, 

Teachers'  Institute  March  2i\  22,  23 — 
a  short  sessiou.  The  usual  Autumn  ses- 
sion will  be  called  iu  Oakland,  July  t6» 
then  adjourned  to  be  merged  into  the 
National  Educatioual,  Association  in  San 
Franc Jsco»  July  1 7. 

^Fcw  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
county  schools.  Amrjng  them»  E.  Knovvl- 
lon,  vice  R.  C.  J.  Adney,  resigned,  on 
account  of  iJl  health;  E.  A.  Seaman,  of 
Walnnt  Creek,  vice  Myron  Mills,  Alva- 
rado,  rcM^^ied;  Chas.  M.  Fisher,  vice 
Miss  Ella  Wilson,  Centreville,  married 
to  a  most  estimable  g:enllemau,  W.  W. 
Haley,  Clerk  of  the  District. 

Mr.  W,  A,  Cowdery  and  Chas,  J, 
Hiortie  are  wrestling  wfth  the  Camiuctti 
course  at  Livemiore  and  Ilaywards,  re- 
spect! vel)*  Recent  chanjfes  have  l>een 
made  in  this  course  to  conform  to  tlie 
course  of  the  Oakland  High  School  and 
to  meet  the  State  University  require- 
ineuls  for  admission  to  the  scientific 
course.  Teachers  are  waking  to  an  in- 
tcrcfit  in  the  National  Association  and 
Arc  contributing  freely.  County  Suj>er- 
intendent  Fisher  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  outlining  the  character  of  the  ex- 
hibit of  schoof  work  for  July.  It  is  to 
consist  of  written  language  in  all  grades 
iibove  the  eighth;  drawing  in  all  grades; 
the  essays  and  character  stmlics  of  the 
advjinced  grade  iu  English  literature; 
the  examination  manuscript  of  the  four 
grammar  grades  on  examination  for 
promotion  by  the  County  Board;  Kinder- 
gnrtcn  and  busy  work  by  the  lowest 
gmdc.  The  exhibits  to  be  that  of  the 
whole  class  n^  nearly  as  possible. 
Furtlier  parti ciUors  will  be  given  at  the 
Ins>titute  in  IVIarch. 

SOLAKO  COUNTV. 

Superintendent  Webster  has  issued  a 
circular  to  the  tnistees  and  teachers  of 
Ilia  county  in  which  he  makes  some  ex- 


I  cellent  suggestions  respecting  an  exhibil 
at  the  K.  E,  A.  Convention  in  Julyj 
,  From  the  reports  we  receive  from  iitrA 
I  to  time  we  judge  Superintendent  Wcr 
I  ster  is  wide  awake  as  usual,  and  we  hav^ 
i  no  doubt  but  that  Solano  county  wit 
!  have  a  splendid  representation » 

SANTA  CI^AJIA  COUNTY. 

I      In  response  to  a  cidl  from  Supcnnienj 
i  dent  Chijmian,  a  large  number  of  teach 
er!s   met    February-   11,  at   Odd    Fellowi 
Hn]\   for  the  puq^ose   of  taking    som^ 
action  in  reference  to  the  coming  session 
of  the  National  Association  of  Teiicher 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  dunnj^  tb^ 
summer.     Superintendent  Chip^ 
sified,  with  C.  I^,   Metzgar  as  ^ 

Professor  Allen,  of  the  NormiJ  >*^  iiool 
spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Ai 
socialion's  meeting,  atid  urged  that 
committee  from  Santa  Clara  County  be 
appointed  to  begin  arrangements  for  the 
representation  of  this  county. 

Prof.  Allen,  Prof,  George  of  the  ITuS 
versity,  Mr,  Hall  of  the  Gilroy  Hig 
School,  Mr.  Manger  of  the  Santa  Clar 
High  School,  SuperinteTidcnt  Russc 
and  Superintendent  Chipman  wer 
named  to  constitute  the  Committee. 

-■\fter  discussing  ways   and    means  il 
was  moved  and  carried  that  the  tcachen 
of  the  county  be  assessed,  not  to  exce 
five  per  cent,  of  their  montliK  salary.  Id 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  represent 
tion. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Committee  oi[ 
Management  that  a  snb-committe<^ 
should  at  once  be  sent  to  San  Francisc<j 
to  secure  suitable  rooms  for  headquarter 
during  the  session. 

On  motion  each  teacher  was  assesse 
$t^   the   money   to  go  into  the  gener 
fund,   and  the   membership  fee  in  thi 
Association  was  fixed  at  f2,  1 

After  the  business  meeting  adjourned, 
all  present  were  entertained  in  tlie  din- 
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iDg-rootu,  %  luttcli  having  beeo  prepared 
b?  the  teachers  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
juid  Hester  Schools, 

MONTEREY  COUNTV'. 
[ay  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  County  SiipcrinletMletil] 
The"    Hames  school,    Missjosie  Joues 

teacher,  opened  ou  February  6th.     Her 

report  shows  an  average  dally  attendance 

of  thirteen. 
Miss  Mary  Chisbolm  will  return  to  the 

Heip^ria  school,  which  mil  open  March 

Miss  Miada  Johnson  opened  school  in 
CiUiou  district  on  February  J  3th. 

The    Rincon   school    opened    on    the 
Mine  day  with  Miss  Edith  Gilfillan  as 
leacUer. 
Mrs,  C\  P.    Fowler  opened  school  lu 
I  the  HI  lis  district  on  the  5th  of  February, 

Miss  Lizzie  Keatou  resumed  work  in 
[  "**^    Olorio  schooU  and  Miss  Clara  Tol- 
DLati  took  charge  of  Oak  Grove,  on  the 
\  ftaine  tUy. 

.  Mrs,  J.  B.  Bennett  is  assisting  Mr. 
iy^**ney  in  tljc  Salinas  City  High  School 
I  ^of  tb^  present 

NEVADA    COrXTV. 

.  ^t    the   regular  monthly   meetiujj  of 
*^^  teachers  of  the  Gr.qss  Valley  public 
*^u,ools,  held  Friday  evening,  Feb,  jo,the 
^•>ject  of  attending  the  session   of  the 
^'Mional  Teachers*  Association  was  dis- 
^J*ssed  iit  length.     We  are  glad  to  note 
j*^t   our  Grains  Valley  teachers  are  en- 
^M&iastic  over  the  idea  that  Grass  Val- 
l€fv  It,.!  M|p  r^t  of  Xevada  county  shall 
*  lind  in   showing  the  work  of 

.ty*s  schools  at  Uie  session  of 
'^f'-  N;iHoaal  Association.     The  teachers 
^'ir-rting  of  last  Friday  evening  signified 
^^it  mteution  to  the  end  named  by  pass- 
*^^K.  unanimously,  a  vole  lo  assess  them- 
■^t'^cs,  the  mouey  to  be  paid  immediate- 
ly; lo  help  the  expenses  of  au  exhibit  of 
^^liool  work  in     Sau   Francisco  in  July 
■> >!,  when    the    National     Association 

\f»'-i*ta.        A    committee    consisting    of 

^uftcrmtcndent  Stone,  Professor  Foster 
*Ji<lMiss  Doom  was  appointed  to  meet 
^l^e  Board  of  Kducatiou  at  its  next 
Jo^eting  and  confer  with  its  members 
*^ut  the  preparations  necessary  to  be 

The  Nevada  county  teachers  ought  to 
'»e  able  to  have  in  San  Frtmcisco  a  hall, 
«* heAdquarters,  while  the  National  Con- 
vcBttou  is  in  session,  where  visiting 
teachers  can  be  received  and  made  wel- 


come and  where  the  fruits  and  flowers  i 
this  county  can  be  on  exhibition, 

SAC  R  VM  E  NTO  COU  XT Y. 

Prof.  M.  Babcock,  President  of  th| 
Sacramento  Grammar  School,  has  bee 
appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  an  apj 
poiutmcnt  wisely  made,  though  it  iuflicti 
a  serions  loss  ou  Sacramento.  Mr,  Ralj 
cock,  during  his  residence  here,  has  wc 
the  esteem  of  the  people,  the  confidenc 
of  the  educational  department  of  th 
city,  and  the  affection  of  all  the  scholail 
who  have  come  under  his  control, 
has  conducted  the  Sacramento  Grammi 
School  in  an  nuexcepttonal  manue 
proved  himself  a  trained  and  far-seeiu 
educator,  and  a  competent  executiv 
officer.  He  is  a  man  of  irreproachabB 
habit,  devoted  to  the  common  scho<j 
system,  and  high-minded  in  his  views  K 
social  and  political  government.  He  wij 
leave  here  with  imwritten  credentials,  i^ 
the  esteem  of  the  people,  more  emphati 
cally  indorsing  him  than  do  these  word 
— Sacra  men  to  Recot  d-  Un  tan. 


The    Reading 
organized    on 


Circle  of  this  count 
was  organized  on  January  14th  at 
meeting  held  in  the  Sacraujento  Hi^j 
School.  A  local  Circle  has  been  forme 
at  Elk  Grove,  and  another,  which  mee^ 
fortnightly,  in  Sacramento.  The  Coun^ 
Circle  meets  once  a  month  to  c^^'ieU 
what  has  been  read  in  the  local  Circle 
or  individually,  during  the  mouth.  Th 
second  regular  meeting  of  the  Count; 
Circle  was  held  February  nth  in  th 
High  School,  where  all  its  meetingi*  \ 
held.  Though  very  few*  were  preset: 
from  this  city  there  were  several  from 
the  country,  especially  from  Elk  Grove 
Those  pre.sent  w  ere  both  interested  an" 
profited.  The  life  of  Pericles  and  Ih 
of  Fabius  Maximas  were  discussed,  atl 
several  essays  and  addresses  were  giv« 
One  gentleman  from  the  country 
marked  that  the  readings  so  far  was  j 
great  help  in  the  usual  work  of 
scbool-rooin.  All  present  seemed 
agree  on  this  point. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  local  Circl 
will  be  held  in  the  High  School  buildJaf 
ou  Monday,  F^'eb.  iist,  at  7  P.  M,,  when 
the  life  of  Demosthenes,  the  great  Ath- 
enian orator,  will  be  taken  up.  The 
will  follow  the  life  of  Cicero.  Both 
these  lives  will  be  discussed  at  the  regutd 
monthly  meeting  to  be  held  on  Mard* 
I oth .  — Sacta tfw n/o  /^no rd- L 'n ion . 
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It^ms  of  Ifjt^rest 


Tbc  youngest  college  professor  in  the 
country  is  Willis  IL  Bocock  of  ItdLin^ 
den  Siilney  CuUckc  ViT^uia.  He  is 
ottly  Iwenly  years  old. 

The  kiitlaiid  HcraU  reumrks  that 
wheu  tile  avenige  daily  alien  da  nee  in 
Vermont  public  schools  equals  only  a 
little  more  thnn  one- half  the  eu  roll  men  t, 
au  enormous  danger  of  some  sort  stares 
Uic  community  iu  the  face. 

The  fact  is  suggestive  of  the  intensity 
of  the  strain  of  city  life  that  while  fnnii 
1H52  to  186S  the  population  of  Chicago 
increased  5.1  times  and  the  death  rate 
3.7  times,  the  deaths  from  nervtms  dis- 
orders increased  20.4  times. 

Philadelphia  is  declared  to  he  shanie- 
fully  dcticient  in  public  school  accomo- 
dations, [t  appears  from  the  nearest 
estimate  that  can  be  made*  that  there 
are  from  20,000  to  25^000  chiblren  iu  the 
city  for  whom  there  is  not  room  iu  the 
scfiool  houses. 

The  finest  high-school  building  in  the 
world  is  in   Fall    River,  Mass,     It  cost 


1 1500,000,  has  a  fine  grniuasium,  tbc  lhl« 
I  largest  telescope  in  the  country,  and  ai 
endovvmeut  of  ^50,000  as  a  library  fun^^ 
All   the  gift  of  Mrs.  Young,  a  wealtJi^ 
lady  of  the  city. 
I      The  English  Meckantr  prints  the  io\ 
I  lowing  as  a  speedy  cure  for  rhcuniatisn 
One  quart  of  milk,  quite  hot,  into  whic 
I  stir  one  ounce  of  alum;  this   will   mak 
I  curds  and  whey.  Bathe  tlie  part  affcctc 
with   the  whey  until   too  cold.     In 
meantime  keep  the  curds  hot,  and.  afli 
l»athing,  put  them  on  as  a  poultice^  WT 
iu   flannel   and  go  to  sleep   (you  cab] 
Three  applications  should  be  a  p 
cure,  even  in  aggrevated  cases. 

The  Principal  of  an  academy  in  Nc 

Jersey  advertises  in  the  city  papers  tb4 

he  prepares    "boys  for  business  or  co' 

Backward  boys  taught  pri,  '^     If  you  ha^ 

j  a  lx>y  who  is  a  little  slow  in  his  gram.  < 

dilitor.  in  his  rilh.  or  wtak  in  his  La 

I  that  you  want  to  rush  for  a  bus.   posisli 

'  or  a  profesh.,  you  should  write  a  let* 

I  the  princ.  of  this  acad>  for  a  circ.  and  1 

^  cat.  coutaiuing  terms  and  curric. 


Our  Book  Sable. 


iii  Popular  ScmNCK  Monthly  for 
March  comes  richly  laden  with  articles 
in  its  particular  line  of  thought.  The 
more  important  by  Hon.  David  Wells  on 
"Economic  Disturbances;'*  Prof,  Andrew 
D.White  on  •*New  Chapters  in  the  War- 
fore  of  Science,"  Prof,  G.  A*  Daubree  on 
"Underground  Waters  as  5wiftl  Pnc- 
tors/'  *' Glimpses  at  Dan%Hn*s  Working 
Life/;  by  W.  H.  Larrabee;  "  The  Indians 
of  British  Columbia,*'  by  Dn  Frail/ Boas; 
**  Weather  Prognostics,"  by  Hon.  Ralph 
Abercromby,  and  *'  Our  Ice  Supply  and 


its   Dangers,"   by   Dr,  Prudden.     0€ 
articles  of  interest  with  the  correspond 
euce.  editor's  table,  literary  notes,  etcj 
make  an  unusually  good  u umber.     Nc 
York,  D.  Applelou  A  Co.     Fifty  centA  i 
number,  $^  a  year. 


ScRiBNER's    HacazikK     for     Marcl 
opens  with  the   first  of  two  articles  o; 
**The  Campaign  of  Waterloo,''  by  John' 
C.  Ropes,  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Snicdlcy; 
this  is   followed  bv  another  illuslrat 
article,  "A  Shelf  of  Old  Books."  by  M 


1 


mait  TABtm^ 


T»    X^ields*    TciicherfJ  wiU  be  iiitercstccl 
L  article  on  *'EIcclricit>/*  by  V.  L, 
pof>^-     **MendeUsoUii's  Inciters  lo  Mos- 
^l  c^^"  jt'v^^  nti  imimnte  view  of  Men- 
iid  thought.     The  nimi- 
uiiiual  amount  of  fiction 


'  ^  -  T-  "V  for  February  cent  lined  , 
lo  by  Mr.  Ken  nan  on  "A 
al    Prison**  which  every  I 
ptfiKrijcr    shouiri    read.     They    will  also 
'•Rnnch  Ufe  in  the  Far  West"*  by 
i:oosevelt;    '•Pictoritil    Art   on  | 
Ijy  Mr.  anil  Mrs.   BlashficUl;  t 
LiTi  1  ^uie**'  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.M,  Kuckley, 

'  Ln-in^  in  Piiris"  by  J,  D.  Osborne^  | 

til  interesting  and  instructive.  Heside^^  i 

above  there  is  the  us\4h1  amount  of  | 

ion,    poelrj^   and   editorial!*,    making  I 

jgether  an  excelleal  number. 


In  the  February  St   NtCHOi,AS   Mary  ! 
Hock    FfK)te  has  drawn  the  Frontis- 1 
•  voun^  housekeepers  iu  con- 
fer   '*Family     Alfairs,"       AJ 

\\^-^ u,    Kassifin    Christntiis    Story   by 

ncllu  E.  Biirr,   entitled   "Michael'  and 
a«losia,"    begins  the  numl>er,  and  is 

rriwtely  illu^^trated  by  K.  H.  Blash-  [ 
Mrs.  Burnett  completes  "Sarah  | 
ewe''  by  a  very  delightful  'iiappy  , 
rtm^r.*'  Mn  Charles  Heur\'  Webb  I 
""■*  '  a  stirring  account  of  the 
1  tacks  in  Paradise/*  In  **Thc 
.  ...i  Old  Bridge''  will  be  found  a 
iiftlorjcal  vsketch  of  London  Bridge,  ib 
istutcd  with  drawings  by  Peters  and 
Tnaaa.  The  high  tides  in  the  Ray  of 
nday  are  explained  iu  an  amusing 
*7,  *'A  Legend  of  Acadia/*  by  C,  F, 
Jollier:  and  Lieut.  Schwatka,  in  **How 
A\x  Chief  was  Named/*  gives 
rf  the  name  ^'Spotted  Tail," 
i'restou  True  begin?^  an  inter- 
Hli;  icliool  aerial,  "Drill:  A  Story  of 
oldK»y  Life'*;  Palmer  Cox  tells  of 
fce  Brownies  and  their  adventures  with 
i^^fbalc;  Delia  W.  Lyman  tells  **lfow 
%  i>Hw  the  Aprons  Grow";  Tudor 
^'ts*  contributes  *'The  Astrologer"?* 
■tecc,*'  Among  the  poems  are:  "Cu- 
1'2  Kettledrum."  by  Clara  G.  Dolliver, 
atcd  by  Alberline  Randall;  "She 
DH  It,"  humcrous  verses  by  James 
mb  Riley;  and  a  pretty  "Lullaby** 
^.  Cavazza. 


is  substantially  a  Washington  numbttr 
a  striking  tribute  to  Washington's  raeni 
ory*     Twenty-eight  unpublished  W*HSh 
ington   letters  grace   its  pages,  twenty^ 
six  having  been  copied  from  originals  id 
the  British  JIuseum  and   edited  by   MrJ 
W^illiam  Henry  Smith  of  the  Associated 
Press,   who  shows  with  much  skill,  ia 
parallel   columns,    how    Sparks   altered 
and    amended    letters    of    WahhingtotI 
which  he  partially  printed.  The  remain^ 
ing  two  of  the  twenty-eight    treasurci^ 
are  contributed  by   Dr.  Thomas   Addi$ 
Emmet,    one   of   which,    written    froij 
Massachusetts  in  1775  to  Lund  Washing^ 
ton  at  Mt.    Vernon,    discloses   the  fac^ 
that  the  British  bad  threatened  lo  cap 
ture    Mrs.    Washington — also    the  nev 
commauder-in-rhiefs  ideas  at  that  time 
of  the  New  England  soldiery      George 
H,  Moore,  L,  L   D.,  of  Lenox   Library g^ 
writes  a  delightful  paper  on  "WusbingJ 
ton     as     an     Angler";     Major^Generar 
Schuyler  one  on'*The  Staff*  of  Our  Flag/ 
Numerous  short  contributions  follow  oj 
interest. 


TiUcHERR*   MAmjALS,    No.   I.  The  Aj* 
of  Questioning  by  J.  G.  Fitch^  M.  A.; 
No.  2,  The  Art  of  Securing  AtleniionJ 
by  J.  G.  Fitch/M.  A.;  No.  3,  GuStim^ 
lilus  in  School,  by  Arthur  SedgwicJCjj 
M.  A.,  No.  4,  Practical  Work  in  School 
by  Charlotte  M,    Vonge;   No,    5»    Jm-J 
p'rovemeut  iu  the  Art  of  Teaching  by 
J.  G-  Filch,  also  Thk  REAnixt;  CiR-j 
CLE   Library.    No,    2,    Mistakes    ib 
Teaching  by  James   L,    Hughes,    and^ 
No.  5,  Securing  and  Retaining  Atten^ 
tton  by  the  same   author.     Puldishcdl 
by  E,  L.  Kellogg,  New  York  and  Chi^j 
cago.     The    Manuals   are   sold   at    13 
cents  each  and  the  Re«fliug  Circle  serJ 
ies  at  50  cents  each. 
All  the  ftl>ove  are  by   close   observe 
and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  every 
teacher.     They  bear  on  subjects  of  vita 
importance;    subjects  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  a  teacher  who  is  ambitoufl 
to  excel. 


'  rinterci^t  of  the  unique  Feb-' 

V  Z I N  p;  I  *V  A  M  1:RIC A  N  H ISTOR Y  I 

^v.,^^„  ,,,„j„l  the  writings  and  the  por- | 
^iU  of  the  illustrious  Washington.     It  1 


Elocutionary  Stltdies  and  New  Rkc-] 

I  tat  IONS,      By    Mrs.    Anna   Randall- 

Diehl,    author    of  Delsarte    PracUcaJl 

Primer,    etc.      Edgar    S.    Werner, 

University  Place»  New  York. 

As  stated  in  the  title,  these  selection^ 

are  new,  and  they  are  not  only  new  buf 

they  are  bright  and  sparkling.     If  yoal 

are  preparing  for  an  exhibition  <on^  want 

somethmg  never  heard  iu  your  town  ^    " 

fore,  send  for  this  book. 


TitK   i5ijACiAi*  Mak  and  the  Aryan    wisbes  to  !ejini  Ihe  art  of  clocul 

Kicii.     A  History  of  Creation  and  tbe  ;  thus  t>c  infltpeniiem  of  mere  imiuuioci, 
Wauderiiigs  of  Man   in   Central  Asia 


from  B.  C,  32,50010  B.  C.  ikx)o,  with  A 
f  History  of  the  Ar>aii  Race,  comnienc- 1 
itg  B.  C.  15,000,  hy  Lorenzo  Burge. 
published  by  Lce*5c  Shephard,  10 
lilk  St.*  Boston.  Sold  by  Samuel 
Larson,  208  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Thr  Magazikk  of  American  Histcw 
open*  its  nineteenth   volume   with 
wonderfulU*  interesting  January  nnm 
her.     I*rice  #5  a  year  ;  743  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 
Tnurlow  Weed's  Home  in  New  York, 


i 


This   book   claims   to   be   a   veritable    City/' where  the  great  politician  resid- 
hiMory  ofa  period  of  which  man  must  1  during  the  last  seventeen   vears  of  hi 
torever  remain  ignorant,  unless  records    life,  is   ricbly   illustrated  with  exteri' 
are  found  which  shall  reveal  the  condi- '  and  interior"  views,    and   an   admiral  t 
lion  of  our  eartb  in  years  long  since  in    portrait  of  ^Ir.  Weed  in  his  later  ycjiiji 
oblivion.     The  sciences  of  geology  and  '  the  frontispiece  to  the  number,      A 
astronomy    have    not    as    yet  done  it,    simile  of  one  of  President  Lincolu's  let' 
neither    have    the    researches    of   man  j  ters  to  Mr.  Weed  accompanies  this  valtJ- 
among  ruins  which  must  be  consii^ered  1  able  paper.     The  second  contribution 
recent   as  compared  with  the  period  of  tlie   number,    ^'Canmla:  Reciprocity 


which  tliis  book  claims  to  treat. 


MoNOCRAPHS  ON  Education.  English 
in  the  Preparatory  School  by  Prof. 
Huffcnt,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
English  in  the  Schools  by  Prof*  Wood- 
f'Wiird,  of  Wojord  College^'  S.  C.  Pu1>- 
^li&hed  by  D.  C.  HeaihMt  Co,»  Eoistou, 
M«s.s. 

These  pamphlels  contain  an  excellent 
pieseuiiition  of  the  subject  of  which  they 
treat.  '  1  -^  «re  sold  at  25  cents  each, 
and  a  1 11  not   fail   in   making  a 

gc»od  1'  iLin  purchasing  them. 

iKTROtJUCTORY  STEPS  IX  SciHXCR  FOR 
the  use  of  schools.  By  Paul  Bert,  Ex- 
Minister  of  Instruction,  France.  Pub- 
lished by  1).  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Over  half  «  million  copies  of  this  book 
ere  sold  in  Fratice  within  three  years. 
be  Anicnc^n   edition   is  substantially 


Commercial    Union."    by   Dr.     Prosp 
I  Bender,    is  calculated   to  attract    wid^ 
I  popular  attention.     *'  Samuel  Carpeuic 
the  elder,  1649-17 14,"  by  Wharton  F" 
inson.  touches  upon  an  early  per* 
Pennsylvania  history  of  unique  imf 
,  ance.     ''General  Andrew  Jackson's  Ac 
!  count   of  the   Battle   of  Horseshoe,    ifl 
I  1814,"  never  before  published,  is  a  iiioj( 
I  welcome  contribtitton  from  lien,  Mar 
J.    Wright.     "The   Discovery  of  Yuc4i 
tan  "  is  a  channinglv  written'  sketch,  bjj 
Alice  D.  Le  Plongcon.    **The  Historic* 
I  Sketch  of   Christ   Church,    New    Yor| 
Citv,"  an  able  and  authoritative  paper,  i 
I  bv"  William  J.    Da\'ies,     Then  followal 
'*'The  Fundamental    Principleii  ot    Otj 
Government,"  by  Franklin  A.  BeeehcrJ 
"  March  25,  New  Year's  Day,"  a  iioveltT 
I  for  some  of  our  readers,   by  William 
iBogart:    "Pr»f.     Rivers'   Reply    to 
criticisms    of    Prof.    Hubbard;"     '* 
Northwestern  Country  in  1797:"  curiow 
tUta   about    '*  Ladies''    High    Hats'* 
1851  ;  and  a  brief  but  appreciative  tribnt 


the  santr  as  the  original,  few^  changes 

linTMir  1h  oti  made  to  adapt  it  to  Ameri-    to  the  late  Honoralde  J.  "Carson  BrevoO] 
i  •>,     The  style  is  familiar  and  |  and  one  also  to  the  late  Mrs.  John  Jac« 

;.!  to    young     people,    and    its  j  Astor,  in  "  Historic  and  Social  Jottings, 

uunieruu»  illustrations  add  materially  to  |  This  magazine  is  an  imperative  necesail 
its  vn]n*y  fts  a  school  book.     It  is  a  good  I  to  all  rea^ders  of  intelligence. 


bi  lace   in   tlie  hands  of  pupils 

>o\  days  are  limited.     U  gives  | 
I  uiUlook  upon  the  various  fields  | 
II ml  science,  which  may  be  of  in-  1 
and  value  during  a  lifetime. 


Bi^ociTtoN  FOR  Ar>vAXcen  Pupils.  A 
practical  trciilisc.  By  John  Murray, 
l*rofcs*.or  of  Elocution.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Piuuani*s  Sons,  New  York  and 
London. 
This  is  a  v.duablc  work   for  one  who 


Pif^nRiMs  ANi>  Puritans.    By  Miss 
Moore, 
This  is  a  book  of  easy  reading, 

taining  sketches  of  the  early  days 
Massachusetts, — Massachusetts  Indian 
the  Pilgrims  of  Plvmouth,  English  BoS 
ton,  Will  am  Blackstone,  John  Win- 
throp.  Extracts  from  Wood's  New 
England's  Prospect,  with  notes  and 
appendix.  It  is  intended  for  children 
who  have  not  yet  begun  or  are  just  be* 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


jiamnvffhefrtTj'Iy  of  f'ni tec!  States  His- |  and  too  fAvornbly  kuown  to   need   nrw 
~t\  i»repare  the  I  reconnnendalious  at  the   present   *■ 

•k.     It  has  i  TBese  edilimiH  coutain  much  nc-u 
fueii  under  teu  Iter,  flnil  are  in  every  respect  abreast  ui 
f  01  V    j.»ro\'ided  with    the  tiiue'i.    ProC  Cutter's  old  frieud.s  will 

aui:  .....,-..-.      Giun   &   Co,,  J  uot  be  disappointed  if  tlicy  ^ve  tliese 

'  jisbfistli^Ers.  books  a  trial. 


Materiiils  to  aid  a  compre- 

-\f  the  work  of  the  foun^  er  of 

irten,  iu  eluding  Frcebers  | 

iiy,     Payne's    lecture    on 

etc,     12S   pp.  ,30  cents.     E.  I 

j^g  iS:  Co.,  New  York  and  Chi- 

[Tlris  ts  No.  3  of  the  Reading  Circle  I 
-  *  will  be  welcomed  by  all  , 
:  L  a  good  idea  of  Fra^bel  ; 
Fh.-  .  .  -.:ji.  The  date^  connected 
Frriebel  and  the  kindergarlen  are 
ten;  then  follows  his  autobiography. 
To  this  is  added  Joseph  Payne's  estimate 
""ad  portrayal  of  Frcehcl,  as  well  as  a 
nmary  of  his  views. 
In  this  volume  of  128  pages,  the  stu- 
I  .Lni  .r  iiicfitiou  will  find  materials  for 
ng,  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
le  and  comprehension  of  the 
ten.  The  life  of  Frrehrel, 
his  own  hand,  is  ver\"  helpful, 
r  b  Lhu  we  sec  the  working  of  his  mind 
■bta  ;i  vnnth;  he  lets  us  sec  how  be  felt 
iiderstood,  at  being  called 
and  his  pleasure  when 
^lu  i.it  t'  with  nature.  Gradually  we 
here  was  crystallizing  in  him  a 
*heusion  of  the  means  that  would 
Ihannony  and  peace  to  the  mi  mis 
ling  people- 

iTAtiA^f  Grammar,  By  C.  H.  Grand- 
JCPnt,  tutor  ill  modern  languages  in 
Harvard  University,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  lioston. 

Students  of  Wortlsworth  will  heartily 

^^elcojnc;  the  announcement   that   Pro- 

fe^Hff  A,  J,  Georj^e,  of  Boston  University, 

i>  just  completing  the  notes  to  an  edition  j 

ol  the  Prelude  \^hich  will  be  issued  next 

rtLJUibhya  C,  Heath  &  Co.     In  addi- 

ii>  long  ^tudy  and  teaching  of 

rth,  Mn  f  icorge  has  spent  con- 

'1.     time    in    the    English    Lake 

«ii»trict  gathering  matcriaJs  for  his  notes. 

'I  "^'XER'S       An  \  T<  i>f  \%      P  H  YS10I.0C  V 

,  ^*  Kv<iiRN'E,  inclutling  scientific  in- 
J"'^*«^tion  on  the  elTecU  of  Stimulants 

%"*'     Narcotics  on  the  growling  body. 
^^_  J  c>htt  C.  Cutter,  B,  S,,  M.  D. 
^^'Vseor  Cutter's  books  are  too  well 


Gradeo  C^hrman  Lessons,  betnc  a 
Practical  German  Grammar.  By  ^^^^ 
liam  Kyscnbach,  Revised  and  I. 
rewritten  with  notes  to  the  exeic-  ,  , 
reading  lessons  and  vocabularies,  by 
William  C. Collar,  A.  M,,  of  Roxbury 
Latin  SchooL     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


A  new  book  on  Industrial  Education, 
by  Supt.  S.  G.  Love,  of  Jamestown,  N. 
V,,  has  just  l)eeu  issued  by  K*  L.  K^-Hogg 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  Every  one  of  the 
i^Soo  pupils'  iu  the  Jamestown  school'* 
receives  some  instruction  in  Maiiu.il 
Tiaining  every  day. 

The  Knight's  of  Labor,  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  heartily  endorse  Supt,  LovcS 
successful  experiment  of  Manual  Train- 
ing in  the  schools.  His  book  called 
Industrial  Education  ijnst  issued  by  E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York),  gives 
a  plain  statement  of  the  advantages  of, 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  a  full  course 
of  manual  training,  from  the  lowest 
primary  to  the  high  school. 


The  Book  of  Folk  Storiks.     Rewrit- 
ten by  Horace  E,  Scuddcr.  Hou^^hlon, 
Mifflin  it  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  60  cti*. 
Traditions  as  w^ell  as  books  form  part 
of  our  inheritance.     Every    family    has 
its   household   tales   which    have    been 
passed  down  from   parent  to   child    for 
centuries.     By  their  recital  the  mind  is 
first  awakened  to  an  interest  in  events 
and   people   entirely   disconnected  with 
self.     In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Scuddcr 
presents,  iu  an  attractive  form,  fifteen  of 
these  tales.  Teacher*  will  find  it  a  useful 
book  for  supplemental  reading. 


A  German  Grammar    i^pr   Schools 

AND  CoM.Kr.KS.  based  on  the  Public 
School  German  Oammar  of  A.  L. 
Meissuer.  M.  A.,  Ph.  I).,  D.  Lit,  01 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  by  Edward 
S.  Joyues,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  South  Carolina  College, 
D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURl 


Miss  West's  Class   in   Geography. 

By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk.     PuhUslied 

hy  Lee  it  Sbcpanl,  Boston- 

This  Is  a  ileliji^htful  little  l>ook  for 
pnitifiry  teachers.  Cliildrtn  wiU  read  il 
with  lioih  pleasure  ami  profit*  and  so 
v,ni  the  teacher,  althoiu/h  the  i^leasure 
auil^rofit  will  be  of  a  differeiit  kind. 


Tfnc  Science  OF  Editcatiok,  drsicxko 
as  a  text-book,  for  teachers.  By 
Francis  R.  Palmer,  l*h.  D.,  Principal 
of  the  State  Xonnal  School,  Fredonia, 
New  York.  Published  by  Van  Ant- 
werp, Urag!^  &  Co,»  Cincinnati  and 
Kew  York* 

The  object  of  this  book  is  *'to  lay  a 
fountiation  for  the  development  of  meth- 
ods^ of  teaching  for  those  who  arc  pre- 
parinji  themselves  for  the  work  of  the 
scliool-room. "  Psycholog^y  is  a  science 
oftlic  mental  facnlties  and  does  notncc- 
essarily  tell  how  these  faculties  can  be 
best  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  eduoa- 
tion.  The  author  of  thi**  bo::>k  aims  at  a 
«cieno«s  of  teach ini^i — that  is,  at  niethtKls 
whereby  the  knowledge  furnished  by 
psychology  |*an  best  be  made  use  of  in 
lite  art  of  educiilin;^.  No  teacher  can 
read  the  book  without  profit. 


Washington  and  HisCorNTRV,  rei* 

Irving's  Life  of  Washington  aUridKc 
for  the  use  of  si^huols,  witli  an  iutr 
duction   and    continuation,    giving 
brief  outline  of  United  States  histor 
from  the  discovery  of  .A. m erica  to  it 
end  of  the  Civil  War.     By  John  Fife^k^ 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  volume  is  an  addition  to  a  \*nlQij 
ble  series  of  books   for  snpplemenlar^ 
reading  in  schools  and  for  the   frimilj 
^'Utitled  *' Classics  for  Children.*'  by  Xt 
same  publishers.     Prof   Fiske's  reputl 
tion  as  an  historian  i^  sufficient  to  stattii 
the   book    with   merit.     A  mistake  wiT 
not  be  made  if  several  copies  are 
to  the  school  library. 


Thk  Reading  Ci*t^rB,  Thr  Dkbai 
Handbook,  The  Grand  ArmI 
SrEAKEk,  Nkgeo  Dialect  RecitJ 
TioNs,    Yankee    Djaeect    RkcitJ 

TTONS    AND    IRISH    DiALECT    RECItJ 

TIONS.     By    George   M.  Baker.     Pufl 

lishetl  by  Lee  ^^L  Shepard,  Boston. 

These  books  are  all  in  paper  coveti 

and  comprise  a  collection  of  short  piec4 

in   prose  and  verse  suitable  for  scho 

declamations  or  parlor  entertainments.  ] 


Twe  PACirie  Coast  BrritEAn  or  Edpcatiox  has  rGrooved  to  300  Fo«st  St.,  Unioc  Clu 
Building,  vvbttt-c  it  is  propare<l  ^^^  receive  ordei^  from  iti  old  fricnda  and  patrons,  and  \ 
4!xe?uttJ  them  with  its  ii^ual  promptne«a  and  cflicicnoy.  The  oncoaragiui^  support  whto 
the  management  ha?  fuceivetl  has  iuduccd  tlie  enlargement  of  the  busineaa  and  with  it 
tnpfovdl  f.i.nUtioj  aid  wideiihig  ac  piaiatauee  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  lumialj 
teachers  of  ,the  highest  ataiidiug  for  all  lineu  of  work.  Wij  invite  all  tucb  teoobc 
to  put  thcmaelvea  into  communication  with  u». 

RKF£R£\*C]£S: 

Pacific  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnic. 

Pruf,  Kellogg  and  Prof,  Jos,  J^e  Coute  of  the  State  University. 

Hon.  Ir*  G.  Hoitt,  State  Siiperint«ndent» 

Hon.  F.  M.  Caoipbell,  City  Superintetiilfut  Oakland  i^ibools* 

Hon.  .lohn  Swett,  Ex-Sute  Superintendent,  and  Principal  of  the  Ghls  High  *Schoob 

Prof.  Alien,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  .School. 

J,  B.  Mi^Cliesaey,  Principa!  Oakland  High  School. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Presi'letit  of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindcrgai-ten  Aiaoeiation. 

Cba«.  H.  Shinn»  of  the  Uverhuid  Monthly. 


A.ddrei>i(i  all  comnianications  to 

MAY 

QOO  PjST  Sm££T,  y^WN  CLUB  BUfLCiNQ. 


I^.   CHENE^V,   Manager. 

5AH    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNXEMENT! 

To  School  Offichks  and  Teachers. 


The  J.  Dewing  School-Supply  Company 

B  Oreatest   A'^tvantages    to    Buyersa    of  V 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Library  Books, 
Bells  and  General  Supplies. 

'*°'%uV°^"  SPECIAL  RATES  ^'X^grnl"^' 


isoLE   AtiKN'i^   Foil 


he  New    People's  ^  Cyclopedia 


UNIVERSAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

ist  Published,  and  Brought  Down  to  the  Present  Time,  Four 

Large  Octavo  Volumes. 
Over  2,500  Pages.    125  Double- Page  Maps.     60,000  Topics. 

•  »  :^  ^  r.^c.orht  down  to  the  present  in  evcrry  departniciit,  and  is  thus  from  two  to  ten  year*  lau*r 
ulhcr  work  now  on  the  market. 

nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  maps  and  diagrams,  being  the  beit-iiiiippctJ 
r  put  before  tiic  American  people, 

:d  maps  of  the  is  greatest  American  cities  and  of  the  u  greatest  Earope&n 
,    '  lire  hitht-rlo  unknown  to  Cydope<lia». 

The  maps  of  the  United  States  are  indexed^  showing  the  location  and  population  of  e%'cr>'^  city, 
town,  aii'i  village  iu  the  United  States,  wtlh  post-office,  maney-orilcT  office*,  cxprt'saa  offices, 
tronttiy  "jeai*,  capilals^  etc. 
§.    The  New  South  receiver  especial  attention  in  receuit  meatcrial de\'elopmer*  ^^y^  '"^Mj"  "^ 
-t^  c-iiiL^  in  wealth,  importance,  and  popula-  '        '   — - '  'J^  > 

of  the  time  are  repre^^nitcd  in  its  page*  '       •--••■  .f>o 

!!  dalB  fiirxjishcdby  themsclvea.  .  .  .  .  -       ^-■, 

-ujcuce.  Art,  Geography,  Politics,  etc,,  etc, Di-^^. in rr 

to  dale-  **  '  '  '1  .^5 

1  i.    The  whole  work  has  been  revised,  a  vast  amot       ....  _  .^         .2Q 


Already  adopted  by  nearly  Every  Board  of  Education  iu  Califoniia  and  by  Thousands  of 
I  GHirro  Boards  as 
^  THE    BEST    REFERENCE    BOOK. 

ttuvlttic  owned  and  u»eil  a  set  of  "  The  reopleH  Cyclopedia,  "  I  conuncnd  this  valuable  work  to 
"  !»«¥«>  parents*  studenLii,  and  all  whorcad,  ascompact^  acctirate,  modern,  nnd  Ihc  best  reference 
imtjint  Paor    U.  D.  Brow>\  President  Stale  rni%'crsity  of  Xevada, 

Do  Not  be  Deceived  into  buyiu^  either  of  the  Old  Editions,  the  one  in  Two 

'  Volumes,  the  others  in  Three  Volumes,  THE  NEW  being 


I  GiDtht  $20  00  per  tet. 

a,      library  leather,      22  00       ** 
"!  J  Half    Morocco        24  03       ^* 


CofflDlEtB  in  Fotr  CoDTenieGt  Volnies, 

The  J.  DEWING  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    SCHOOL    FURNISHERS 

420  and  422  BUSH  STREET. 

SAN  FiUNCiaCO,  CAL. 


bCHOOIiS   ANB  SEMINARIE 


SxELL  Seminary, 

588  TWELFTH  STREET, 


FALL   TERM    OPENS 

Monday,  August  1st.,  1887. 


MARY  E.  SNEI^l,,         lM,4«*4^^f- 
RICHARD  B.  SNEUI,,  /  *^'**^P*** 


Iform  Militarj  AcaJemj, 


e3B 


o-vi<L.A>rr>. 


Preparatory,  Academic  and  Cammerc^ 
Departments. 

^»"  SCHD     rOR     OlfVCULAR. 


Extraordinary  Offer 

TO  ALL  WHO  WANT  EMPLOYMENT, 


W<  waul  live,  eucrjrf  tic  agents  in  cvm-  cnntit v  in  the  ITniicd  State*;  :^nd  Cani?!.T  to  ^rl^  n  paTC 
tt^ftrreat  1!  i  -  Meitrrs,      \  having  a  large  >.»' 

,,  having  no  «    and  on  v  '  lU  is  protcctoi  i 

f-fiir  each  n--  -(tx-hcnin-.  •  •  ns.     With  .iH  tVi. 

'    '.  ■       "  ■  .   K    tliiulil  !■ 

c,  but  wc   I 

n    bnf  in  i'; 


:  :-r.liJii..L  i: 


i;e.    Scnul  1 
a  in  our  CM 


imt  for  llie  1 


NATIONAL 


NOVELTY    COMPANY. 

514  Smitbfield  St,,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


inAiiAgemeutliftiireceivea  liaa  induced  tlKgCDfiMlUUIC    Qril     nilllir" 


uhcra 


of  .the  l,igl,08t  »ui.,]i.,g  rornll   lin'^i^^iV^^X:" 


I  Cheuunliai«-i«^..>r.,iiinimic.atinf|  u-itl.  ..■'""".  """1 ''"" 


KNABE 

Jf'Ae  leading  Pianos  of  the  World, 
Uncqnaled  in  qHalUtj  of  tone  and 
durubllity. 

Musical  Department 

Of  A,  L.  Bancroft  &Co. 

114  DUPONT  STREET. 

8ak  Francbco 
SoLK  AoiKTB  Pacific  Coast. 


fonrtb  tlngi't"  an  «Hp  tif  nuiMjir. 


HOME 


STUDY.    L4TIM  mhiI  I4BI 

III  sluUT.  u*e  thv  '  IVTi:?trjIiiJ( 
CM-VSSICS,'      i^ai 
lonii©  of  SlIhv.1  iJivjks,  frcc>     » 

No.  ( J.r )  mi'>  Wniiiui !4tf*ct, Pill  HI] 


Q OUT HERN 


TK\f  HERS    AGKN< 
iSuppliea  Teacht-ri  to  tSehoola,  Positio 
to    Ttiiichera.      Circulars    free.      Sout' 
TeMcUers  Agency,  P.  O.  Box  4t0,  Hiftnii 
hum.  Ala. 


Send  Y^ocr  Job  Prij?ting  to 

Educalional  Journal^ 


ECLECTIC  SERIES,  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


le^ised  a&d  Improved.Edition  of  Andrews'  Manual  cf  the  Constitution* 

A  Maisual  of  the  CousUlutirin  uf  llae  United  States,  for  tlie  inslnictioo  of 

Itnericim  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obligations  aud  Rights  of  Cttizeuship.     By  L  W. 

LKDfiHWs«  I*L-  IX ♦  Maridtta  CoHege,  Nt*w  Edition,  Revised  to  dale  by  the  Author, 

iiouron^^hly  atLipterl  to  Grammar,  High  School  aud  College  grades  ;  re-sel  entire 

id  printed  from  new  type.     i2mo.,  408  pp.,  $1.     By  mail,  ^1.17. 

mPPEY'S  NATUEAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 

For  Thiru  Reader  (^kade:    Juxmiliaf  AnimahZand  their  Wild  Kindred. 

|>p.,  fulJ  cloth.     IntrDduclion  and  sample  copy  price,  50c, 

Fur  Fourth  Rhadrk  Grade:    Living  Creatures  0/  fVater,  Land  a /td  Air, 

P?a8  pp.,  fill!  clrsth.     Tntntdnrtinn  and  sample  price,  50c.     (Nearly  read3M 

irately  illustrated.    The-  <ie.Mjjns  were  drawn  and  engraved 

'  c  ancl  include  acluul  porlrnib-:  of  many  famons  uniiivals, 

.:  ,       ;:.;,,.,:  ..,  jroftchcd  b_v  simple  de-stription  and  auecdotc.    The  tnterCtft 

J  is*  uwukcncri-l  by  jidilrt:tf?<tiig  the  universal  love  of  livin{f  crculures,  and  habiU  of  obscrva^ 

^•cuUJvated  by  pointing  out  likeneesc*  aud  differenct-a  in  the  forms  and  adnptalious  of 

OTHEE    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

I  pAi.MKR's  ScrKNcE  OF  Edltcatiox.     By  mail,  5r  17,     By  1'.  B.  Palmer,  Principal 

State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.     Cloth,  340  pp. 
I  White's  Pedagogv.  By  mail,  ^1,17.  By  Dr.  K.  K.  White,  Superinleudent  Cindn- 

ijati  Schools.     Cloth,  340  pp. 
I  White's  Monthly  Recoru.     By  mail,  48c,     For  record  of  monthly  estimates, 

on  tht.'  plan  now  used  in  the  Ciueiunati  Schools, 

"*"  Staulf  Copy  mrt 

Ifit<v4u«i(oa    I'riet. 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  (Temperance  Physiology)         .  .      $rj,6o 

The  House  I  live  In  ( Primary  Tempe run ce  Physiolog)')  .        ,       .30 

Morris'  Scripture  Readings 60 

Eclectic  Language  Lessons v> 

Abom's  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing        .         ,         .  ^5 

Kclcctic  German  Primer,             ,         »         .         .         ,  20 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader,       ,         ,         »         .  .                .25 

Eclectic  Gcrrur'tu  Second  Reader,      .         .         .                  ,  .35 

I    ':  ctic  Germau  Thinl  Reader,            ,         .         .         ,  ,                ,42 

I  '  I'/ctic  Certnan  Fourth  Reader,       .         .         »         .         .  .           .60 

Hilectic  German  Fifth  Reader,              ,         .         .         .  ,                ,72 

McGuflcy's  Alternate  PHrst  Reader,            .          .  .15 

McGufTey's  AUertiale  Second  Reader,           .           ,  .^5      . 

McGuflfey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,       .  ->5 

McGuffey's  Alternate  I'ourth  Readt^r,       ...  40 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth   Reader  [in  preparation  J. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  [in  preparation.] 

The  ^mWishcrs  offer  special  rates  on  supplies  of  the  Eclectic  Series  fo£j 
hitmdwtion-     Address  them  for  Proposition  of  Kxchange  aud  Introduction 
«ad  Compltie  Catalogue. 

ra  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  GO.,  Pubs.  Ginkknati! 


I 


University  of  California, 


MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
FACULTY* 

KDWARD  S.  HOLDEX,  LLD„  Prtsiikal  of  the  University. 

G.  A.  SHrRTLHFF.  M,  D.,  Emeritus  I^rofessor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medtci 

Jurisj>rii(ltnce, 
M.  W.  i'lSH,  M.  D,,  Emeritus  Professor  of  PbysjoloKy  ami  Micr«>5COpy. 
R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  A,  M,,M.  D,.  M.RC.S..  Eug.  Professor  of  OUslclrics  and 

Gynecology . 
W.  P.  McNUTT;  M,  D.,  M.  R.  C  P.,  Ediu.,  elt\»  Professor  of  Principles  and  Pr 

Hct  of  Medicine. 
ROUERT   A.  McLEXn,  M.  IX»  Professor  of   ClinicRl  and  Operative  Surger 

flean. 

W.  K.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  atid  Practice  of  Surgery-. 

F,  B.  KANE.  M.  D,,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Patholog 

A,  L.  LEN'OFELD,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  aii^*  Medical  Cheraistr 

WM.  B.  LEWirr.  M.  D.,  Frofc^orof  Anatomy. 

BENJ.  R.  SWAN,  M.  LX,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

WM.  H.  MAYS.  M.  IX»  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  J nrispmdeuc 

WA.SHINGTON  AVER,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

C.EORt;E  H.  POWERS,  A.  M.,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otolog 

WM.  WVrr  KERR.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA,  A,  B.,  M.  D.,  Profe!>sor  of  Physiolog>'  and  Microscop 


DOUGLASS  W,  MONTGOMERY,  M,  D.,  Lecturer  on  Htstolojy  and  Palholc 

Curator 
JOHN  M.  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Auatomy, 


-  riillr-tHnt."    Vt'nr 


Utlurci.  iiic  UcUvcicii  Uaily  by  iht  iTolcf^bor^,  jiud  evcnfl 

I  - .         Uioughout  the  ciiUrc  year,    Malerial  is  atuodant  aod 

ul  LilUe. 

II  will  thus  be  aeeu  that  tbe  course  of  instruction,  which  extctids  throngis  *cvcn  and  one  lis 

n  '  1  dby  the  >5  '^ 

I  tid  It  iu  a 

kn  mcdicfll   ji  .  - 

itiiireiutkiil  Ml  Utc.  aud  the  AtudciU  will  iiim  i>p}>uiiuuilk^  at  U;:t  co!Uiu;uiU/wliii:li  for^uiuprcfi 
sivenc&e.  nrc  nowhere  surpassed. 

Three  Years'  Course. 

ill  response  lo  the  general  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  .pni>fe*sioa.  for  n  higlier  degree  ( 
proficicnrv  tn  mciltcnl  cdncntfnn,  thr  Mc"1ictl  l>r.-|TriftTntrTil  nt  thr  "^tr^te  rnivrr*tly  ws<i  rtne  f 
Ihc  first  111  til-    '  ' 

himself  f'lr  h 

andc]lnic$>.  *  I 

further  ^arMTi!rr  mm    nunc   -tiiaH   i>car  liit-   'Upionui  nj    :nc-  Mfiie   hicOkmi   Ntiv-'i    imh    Uioa 
thorouicHly  qnalified. 

Fees, 

^t  :  iiut  once) 

11, 

I  of  Lecturer 

1  outl  Cutuae  of  t,ecU»rea -                -        -        -         i  v>  ^ 

'1  of  Lcctares  grratuilous  for  such  a»  have  pRid  for  two  full  courses. 
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THE  MECHANICAL   SENSE   OF  CmLDREN         y 

I 

It  was  a  Pagan  writer  who  once  said,  '*  A  cliild's  mind  was  made 
ierarn,  and  learn  it  will  regardless  of  our  attention  or  neglect/*  That 
is  our  dnty  as  rulers  of  that  mind  to  guide  it  in  the  right  channels  of 
thought.  We  cannot  make  it  think, — we  cannot  make  it  learn,  or 
remember  one  item  of  knowledge, — we  can  only  teach  it,  and  we  should 
teach  it  the  right  things  in  the  right  manner,  in  order  to  secure  a  we! 
rounded,  successful  life. 

In  reflecting  on  our  system  of  education,  as  a  system,  we  are  for< 
to  admit  tliat,  in  some  respects,  it  is  lacking  in  efficiency.     It  is  hard  to 
find  any  system  without  a  flaw,  but,  a5  the  careful  na\^gator  sets  about 
find  the  leak  that  is  shikiug  his  ship,  so  we  should  endeavor  to  find  t; 
weak  points  of  the  sj^stem  and  remodel  it  until  we  have  it  perfect. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  a  certain  facult}'  which  in  education 
largely  ignored,  and  for  a  want  of  a  better  name  I  have  called  it  the 
Aftrhanical  Sense, — not  implying  merely  the  making  of  objects,  such 
as  boxes  or  boats,  but  that  instinctive  impulse  which  leads  us  to  heii 
ourselves.  Self-help,  or  in  other  words,  the  attempt  to  reproduce  wh 
is  given  to  us,  is  not  developed  as  it  ought  to  be.  Necessity  has 
the  great  motive-power  of  demonstrating  this  ability,  and  it  is  becaus 
w^  are  so  lavish  in  our  appliances  of  learning  and  so  assiduous  in  our 
pi-rsonal  eflbrts  that  the  child  really  loses  the  grand  benefit  of  education, 
that  of  working  for  it.  Lincoln  with  his  pine  knot  for  a  candle,  poring 
over  his  book  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  shows  what  is  the  essential  value 
of  knowledge  when  gained  at  such  a  cost,      Benjamin    West, 
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painter,  for  the  want  of  a  better  market  could  do  nothing  but  shear  his 
mother's  pet  cat  for  his  brushes.     That  there  is  a  great  diflfereuce  in  the 
practical  sense  of  people,  all  wnll  admit.     The  dividing  line  is  marked 
at  what  may  be  called  the  creative  power,  and  tlie  copying  power.     We 
are  one  or  the  other.     We  lead  or  we  follow.     Settle  in  your  own  mind 
v%  hich  you  are  and  succeed  accordingly.     Now  your  pupils  are  the  same 
and  the  question  for  us  to  detennine  is»  what  proportion  is  creative,  and 
can  the  great  mass   of  copying  minds  be   made    creative?     I  hold 
the\'  can  be  to  a  great  extent  by  careful  training.     Inertly  cramming 
facts  into  the  mind  will  not  do  it.     You  may  stuff  your  oven  w4th  wood 
but  it  will  not  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  until  the  little  spark  of  carbon^ 
asserts  its  power.     The  activities  of  the  body,— of  the  eye,   the  hand  J 
with   the  perceptives  must  be  brought  into  absolute  obedience.     At  I 
present  our  instruction  is  too  vague  and  general.     Detail  of  work  is  1 
slighted,   so  Jong  as  we  neglect  results.     Yet  tell  me  how  can  we  get  J 
tnie  results  without  the  application  of  principles  ?     Only  one  way — the| 
all  absorbing  WMy  of  our  present  system,  cheating, 

I  assert  that  the  development  of  self-help  is  ignored  in  most  of  ourj 
school  work  ;  it  is  neglected  still  more  in  home  life,  but  we  are  not] 
responsible  for  that,  therefore  the  children  pass  out  of  our  schook  onlyl 
half  prepared   to   fight   the  struggle  for   bread.     We  embellish  theirj 
minds,  but  tlieir  hands  are  neglected  and  are  often  useless.     How  can] 
they  earn  a  living  at  trades  without  a  skillful  use  of  their  hands,  and 
they  are  awarkward  and  uncouth  in  action,  how  can  they  be  skillful?! 
r  do  not  urge  here  the  teaching  of  trades  in  our  schools,  but  I  do  urge  \ 
the  adoption  of  all  .sensible  method:*  to  develop  the  cause  of  self  help. 
From  the  eighth  grade  all  through  the  course  the  mind  is  kept  pouring 
over  books,  kept  ever  on  the  alert  for  new  mental  flights  and  accom- 
plishments, but  never  taught  how  to  appreciate  them  or  use  them,  orfl 
give  them  to  others.     It  is  a  continual  reception,  the  mind  resolving™ 
into  itself  but  never  evolving  its  treasures.     This   is  our  failure.     We 
forget  the  mechanical  instincts  of  the  mind,  and  this  neglect  colors  allj 
the  work  of  life.     We  look  on  a  beautiful  painting,  or  some  piece  of 
skillful  mechanism,   and  long  [to  accomplish  the  same  task  but  never] 
attempt  it,  blaniing  nature  for  the  deficiency  instead  of  our  education. 
We  do  not  inculcate  in  our  teaching  the  spirit  of  Corregio  of  old,  wha^ 
exclaimed^  as  he  gazed  on  **The  Masters,"   **  I  too  am  a  painter  ;*'  nor 
the  triumph  of  Michael  Angelo  as  he  watched  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  grand  temple  of  Florence,  said  he,   '*  That  is  my  most  beautiful 
work,    but   I   wall   build   a   grander  one,"   and  time  saw  his  promise j 
gloriously  kept  in  the  marvelous  St.  Peters. 
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It  ts  this  inability  and  indolent  inertness  that  marks  much  of  the 
t  work  in  our  class  rooms.     They  cannot  give  back  what  we  spend  years 
in  givuig.     They  cannot  apply  principles.     They  cannot  demonstrate' 
lo    others  what   the\^   evidently    understand.      Their  arithmetic   is  a 
I  revolving  mass  of  figures,  a  magnificent  sort  of  nebulae  or  milky  way 
floating  across  their  vision.     Their  reading  is  the  same  indefinite  blend- 
[in^,    and    their   language   childish    and   incoherent.      Now,  it  is  not 
[enough  to  know  that  we  fail  here.     What  shall  be  done  to  stop  the 
evil  ?     What  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  ?     It  may  be  only  just  to  say  bene, 
that,   while  teachers  may  be  personally   to  blame  for  the  insufferable 
I  dullness  of  their  work,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  the  evils  of  the  s\'Stem. 
There  has  been  such  a  cloud  of  oppression  spread  over  many  of  our  _ 
[classes  in  the  name  of  martinet  discipline  that  I  wonder  the  pupils  dare 
rto  titter  a  connected  thought  aloud.     The  death-like  silence  maintained 
I  hi  many  of  our  classes,  under  penalty  of  checks,  is  so  suppressive  of  all 
leflfort  of  expression  that  I  half  suspect  this  to  l:je  a  prolific  cause  of  the 
[trouble.     Whole  classes  are  kept  writing  by  the  hour,  which  habit,  in 
(the  Cf>urse  of  years»  has  stunted  the  freedom  of  expression,  and  afler  all 
it  is  the  full  expression  of  ourselves  that  is  the  test  of  education.     For- 
mately,  there  is  a  ray  of  light  uprising.     A  few  active  spirits  are 
throwing  off  the  old  mummy  methods,  and  are  clothing  instruction  with 
warmer  humanity — in  other  words,  getting  down  to  the  humanity  of 
child,  with  the  things  that  belong  to  a  child,  and  leading  him  to 
ire   knowledge,  so  that  he  will  cling  to  it,  use  it,  and  give  it  back  ta 
There  is  but  one  royal  road  to  success,   and  that  is,  adapt  your 
*lhods  to  the  power  of  the  child,  and  there  is  but  one  method  that 
m  be  rehed  on  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  and  that  is^ 
'Objective  Teaching.''     Oblige   your   pupils   to  work  for  themselves 
ider  a  discreet  direction.     Accept  no  answer  or  result  that  does  not 
:<ire  and  thoroughness.     Childhood  ne^d  not  be  synonymous  with 
^sness.     Oblige  them  understandingly  to  reproduce  what  you  give 
Enlighten  and  intensify  the  perception  of  form  and  proportion 
ever>'  possible  manner.     I  would  train  little  children  to  all  fonns  of 
acefiil  motion.     Tlie  usual  exercises  in  Calisthenics  are  often  a  dreary 
htreadmiU  operation.     It  should  be  twofold,  not  only  healthful  relaxation 
[but  a  graceful   mobility     of   form  and  motion.      Their  little   fingers 
should    be   daily  trained   to  hold  pen  and  pencil  lightly,   not  merely 
I  told  to  do  90,  but  shown  how.     The  bad  habit  of  holding  the  pen  con- 
sists in  grasping  it  so  tightly  that  all  of  the  muscels  are  strained  in  an 
uncouth  position,  by  which  it  is  impossiblt  to  make  au  easy,  elegant 
line.     This  free  movement  of  the  wrist  should  be  gained  in  the  eighth 
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find  some  instructive  pages  in  the  world's  histor>'  on  this  subject.     Wc 
^n  find  the  nations  that  have  neglected  the  industries  of  life  occupying 
a  corresponding:  degradation  of  power  and  standing.    The  nation  whose 
ckildren  are  taught  to  make  a 'broad  distinction  lietween  education  and 
labor  will  tail.     It  is  educated  thought  that  should  make  labor  honor- 
able, and  honorable  labor  should   make  thought  a  power.     Separate 
them,  and  the  Republic  may  wTite  its  name  in  ashes.     Wherever  you 
find  the  artizan  and  the  farmer  honored  you  will  fiud  a  nation  strong  in 
the  elements  of  success.     If  you  go  back  to  the  tenth  century  you  will 
learn  how  the  usefulness  of  leaming^ — not  its  vanity — was  applied  to 
Ihe  daily  life  and  its  mechanical  duties  far  more,  in  proportion,  than  we 
do.     When  all  Northern  Europe  lay  degraded  in  her  hovels  and  hair- 
cloth, with  no  idea  of  the  unity  of  home,  the  purity  of  home  life,  or 
even  ihe  dignit}-  of  personal  cleanliness,  the  Moors  were  planting  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  seeds  of  that  iutellectual  growth*  of 
that  commercial  and  manufacturing  skill  and  culture  which  have  made 
Europe  and  the  world  what  they  are  to-day,  laying  the  foundations  of 
our  education »  not  only  in   science  but  in  industry.     Many  of  their 
scholars  were  artizans  and  their  artizans  were  scholars.    It  w^as  a  motto 
of  one  of  those  Pagans,  as  I  have  said,  that  a  child's  mind  was  made 
to  learn,  and  our  dut>^  to  guide  its  talent.     Hence  with  such  a  race 
manual  labor  was  on  a  par  with  the  intellectual, while  we  are  digging  an 
impassable  gulf  between  them. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  draft  a  design  showing  the  grandest  sculptor 

the  world  has  ever  had  I  would  delineate  the  figure  of  labor  holding  in 

his  arms  a  little  child  ;  for  labor  has  been  the  guiding,  saving  genius  of 

all  there  is  to  make  life  bearable.     Its  comforts,  its  luxuries,  and  its 

necessities  have  sprung  from  that  source  alone.     Long  before  Paris  had 

the  comfort  of  a  street  pavement,  Cordova  reveled  in  the  luxuries  of 

fducation,  industry  and  competence.     One  million  of  people  had  built 

there  the  homesteads,  schools  and  workshops  of  a  liberal  independence. 

Por  ten  miles  a  person  might  walk  on  a  single  street,  lighted  at  night  by 

street  lamps ;  while  for  seven  hundred  years  after  London  did  not  know 

^hat  a  street  lamp  was — much  less  a  school.  What  made  the  difference? 

^  oue  labor  was   honored,   in  the  other  it  was  unknown  or  despised. 

Grenada,  Toledo  and  Seville  formed  the  paradise  of  philosophers,  archi- 

^^^^  and  artizans  of  all  kinds.     Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  iron  w^orkers, 

^old  workers,  merchants  and  sailors  made  these  cities  the  raar\*el  of 

*"eir  age,  and  became  sponsors  for  some  of  the  best  instruction  the  world 

*ias  ever  had.     Not  with  the  crude,  bungling  efforts  of  undeveloped 

^^as,  but  w^ith  the  finish  and  elegance  of  trained  labor.     From  that 
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<  HAULK-i  K.  KAUNI:M,  JJ.  D  ,  f^euinnKinilnr  of  Analotijy. 
ALIIKKT  AHl^AM.s   il.  k,  Dvu»>MiilJ^kt4»i  i)f  raiholo^y, 

Tll£    tOLLCf.E    llli|l.lll*«li, 

r  etfl  oi  Vrcttft^ur  Lniie,  is  ^n  iuip^^lttu:  brick  ami  nUme  i^truciun.',  R\e  otoritJt  aihI  txuoineiit  in  Itvlfll 
I  ha^in^  «  frofitttgc  ol  tig)ily  feet  ou  «v'h  of  two  fitrt>et». 

THE    TtlKeC-lUlK    t'llRlCiri  LUM 

i3  ftdCTfitc^t  by  title  (Ji>lletfe  .  altdnilftiico  upon  itircu  Ucijiilar  Cuurat^^-nt  Icoat  lotic  tn  this  luaUtuti  mi  -1i«!it| 
olilJitPkt^iry.  A  matricitlatkm  exjuninalioti,  or  other  eviaenn?  of  posaef^inif  a  fair  isduutitfiMii  will  be  reqairr 

TK£    KEf^lXAIt    tOIRSK 

'iires  commcnix^  ofi  the  flrtt  Monday    in  Juno  of  am-h  year,  and  eojiiiiiiiiew  utitil  Koiciiitien     III 
-^ninimtsr  course,  contrary  to  the  ^^riunil  us^*^e. 

TIIR    IXTKItNKDI.ITE    rOI'Ri^K 

CVitttt0»n««A  ntt  ^0  Mmtiil  MondAi  in  January  of  eiLcli  yuar,  and  {.H^niuiueft  nearly  four  month*,     ttUl 
,^__     ,       .,^,... —     ,..,. — ^.t  ...     ,  .^f  ^n  (^^^  Keifulnr  Course,  and  a«  offering  tbcfultcAt  <«p)>t>rtiinttU«  fq 

!ijend(Kl  til  at  &)  I  attend  it  who  can  pcMSlbly  dn  so. 
i  \rv  ^ivi  II  r<  ,;ul>irh  ^it  tfic  <  ity  and  rouiit,v  Hotipital  {ibQ  bcdji)  iud  the  Mora    l>lsp«nMkry%  wh 
tlh>uiiiind  p-itictif  :§  aru  treated  annually', 

.    KRIIIIItKMK^TH    rait    <;itA1»IMTU>^. 

1.     TTh'  .-^rmlldn^:'  tunH.t  }»:  of  '^'■o^.l  uu.r.il  ■  ?uir.i_!i  r,  and  at  leawt  twenty -one  vcarsof  age. 

•  •'aI  lAH<turc9,  one  of  whkli  iniat  hivo  Wen  dcHlj 

lotniutiun.     Attvndancv  n[x>n  the  lnt4*ninuiiaio  ( 

Vi  Ment. 

;i,      !  rical  i^nfttomy  in  the  dift>ectinff  room,  ant)  pre 

4  iUietothc  FacuRy  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  Ot;tob 

t'uviv-ti  ati'uv.duatji  5}k!L  Lxajuinatiuiis  rc'|uir«d  by  the  faculty,  and  liAve  i«ild  aU  fo< 

•thor  Metlicfd  CollegtM  m  ifood  standing,  de«irin|f  to  attend  liK'turuL  are  reritttfedl 

ill  -1*  desinnfci:  the  dejjree  are  rc^iulred,  in  oildition,  to  prcMnt  wtitfoctury  te«tUnoiild 

M  1  I  ]    ^  ^^Mjnid  standing,  to  submit  to  ex&niluntlun  in  tlie  various  lonnL'htH,  and  to  {*«);  ft  M 

BO.IIlDI.\f;. 

_-  L^  i   <      ijiay  AbtnSn  jfooil  roonif  aiid  board  at  pric^usi  rarying  from  Qvc  toteu  dollan  per  we«k. 
Jkit  CtirUittc  tnforoiaCton  tbf^t  mAy  he  itetired  can  be  obtaini'd  by  applying;  in  jteinon  or  by  letter  to 

HENRY    GIBBONS,    JR.,  M.  D.,  * 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

No.  9»0  Poi,K  STREEt,  CORNER   OF   GEARY  STIREET. 
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cdiicaled  labor  went  forth,  t: 
niciils.      Invention  \vrestk<.i   ^' 
i;Iori»nis.  while  i^ardening  wm'^  ' 
of  qnicksilvc-r  glittered  in  tlu- 
with  its  mother  of  pearl,  lapi> 
turiietl  out  the  richest  tai>e>Lr'. 
water,  thn)ii<(h  metal  pipes,   v 
])aramonnt.     Libraiies  of  iniv 
well  as  tlie  rich.     Great  chan.* 
these  people  we  owe  the  intnK" 
commerce — rice,  sujj^ar,  cotton 
ever>'  nioMpie  was  attached  a  * 
tlie  tenth  century),  not  alwa\  • 
mysteries  of  algebra,  astron*-;- 
were  just  like    otirs.     Diclit.'*. 
abroad,  and  no  social  barriei 
it  was  a  lM)y  or  a   girl.     Nalu: 
\Vt)men  were  graduated  in  ti. 
medicine.     The  educated   n... 
thousands  in  that  age  too  la. 
race  did  what  it  cimld  tolifl ,. 
a  free  inwelligeiice  of  all  nv.  •  . 
n.it  a  Christian  Republic  (!o  ,. 
cere  desire.      But  this  land  c 
the  blight  of  nati(mal  doom, 
dovian  thought  and  Castilli,. 
this  digr<.>sion  from  your  r j^ 
l»a>sed  through  the  same  eti 
lor  ns  is  not  to  vai)orate  ovt : 
train  this  army  <»f  children  i- 
of  highways,    of  mills,  of  •■ 
thrifty,  loyal,  magnificent  cr 


Thick i:  is  no  safety  in  i 
from  all  climes  and  from  aP 
tlKin  and  train  them  by  the 
the  profound  and  sublime 
citizenship. 


:.-  CATION  A  L  JOVRXAL, 

-f  md  spent  all  the  money  in  a  suitable 

_^rr  will  probably  hired  and  paid  just  as 

-e  patrons  are  fairly  well  satisfied,  but  if 

•:    kick."  there  would  be  lots  of  room.  I 

:  3  the  nile  rather  than  the  exception. 

■  rt-ired  legally.  I  have  taught  in  this  State 

^Cs  hired  but  three  times — each  of  those 

r  uV.e  might  ari.se,   and  I  arranged  the 

;;  ;i  the  three  times.     Three  times  while 

. :  -  action  at  annual  meetings  to  keep  my- 

jkas'c*:!!  as  kacher.     Year  after   year 

-  -^  all  the  orders,   and  not  infrequently 

^  rustees,  buying  all  the  .school  supplies. 

•  -i:e  of  wages.     There   can   be   but   two 

3;rs.    Either  the  powers  of  the  trustees 

-r;  oust  be  found  a  way  to  have  better 

-iT  should  not  be  done  without  providing 

•-  ??anty  superintendents  can  give  unaided. 

jsg  as  the  office  is  elective. 

.  jar  school  .system  has  there  been  so  little 

^^^    Tnxe.   they   no  longer   examine   the 

.-.-<  little  alteration.     The  law  still  ctnitem- 

'  s:h  they  are  usually  so  ignorant  of  niodeni 

•  ne  money    with    but    little    restriction, 

.I-on  to  the  law.     They  run  in  debt  with  no 

" -ons  of  the  law.     They  .sometimes  make  the 

'>^-x:h  society  or  their  lodges.     They  ask  the 

C  Uw  to  help  them  retain  or  get  a  teacher 

"  the  methods  of  in.struction  when  some  of 

-^  names. 


( I  have  known  four  of  these 


bat  one  tmstee  to  each  district,  and  have 

7,   jy  Superintendent.     Have  no  one  but  a 

'  -^Ang  trustee,  and  let  him  receive  a  fair 

4e  day  once  every  .school  month.     Let  no 

'^-wr  at  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  his 

Taic  employed  as  teachers,  let  them  teach 

'  *sdays  as  visiting  days.     The  visits  would 

.  .5  ihose  nsited.     Let   them   make  written 

^\i  each  visit  as  .soon  as  made. 'and  send  them 

^\g^    Let  the  Ct)unty  Hoard  of  lulucation 


lichers  of  the  county*  paving  proper  heed  to  the  wishes  of 

!  each  district,  appointments  to  l>e  for  one  year,  and  wages 

I  by  grade  of  certificate  and  experience^  as  well  as  size  of 

Et  the  local  trustee  have  such  other  powers  over  the  property, 

s  from  other  schools,  etc.,  as  would  remain  in  our  present  law  after 

>vc  powers  are  taken  away*     If  some  such  plan  as  the  above  was 

^cl,  I  believe  three- fo\irths  of  the  district  quarrels  over  the  schools 

I  cease  and  we  would  have  five  times  as  good  super\nsiqn  as  the 

Superintendent  can  now  give,  and  at  very  little  increased  ex- 

The  real  trustees  would  pass  their  examinations  and  attend  the 

'  institxites  we  m^y  have  some  future  day.     The  cost  would  be 

1  t%vofold  at  once,  and  instead  of  perfunctory'  visits  of  a  few  minutes 

twice  a  year,  we  would  get  an  attempt,  at  least,  at  real  super- 

C.  M,   Drakk. 

^UJLU,  Ventura  County,  Cal. 


Tf/£    LAND     OF    LITTLE    PEOPLE, 

I'nr  awav,  nnd  yet  so  near  us,  lies  a  laud  where  all  have  beeu. 

'  eside  its  sparkling  waters,  danced  along  its  meadows  green, 
lie  Vni»y  world  we  dwell  iu  and  its  noises  only  seem 
'  of  a  tt!Uipeal  or  Uie  shadow  of  a  dream ; 
not  old  forever,  sweet  and  young  it  is  lo-day— 
I  luir  i.;iu(i  of  LitUe  people,  where  the  happy  children  play» 

--  *'""es  they  know  and  see  there  are  so  wonderful  and  grrn  ' 
viser  and  older  folks  cannot  know  nor  understand. 
They  meet  the  fairies,  find  the  ^antsin  their  caves ; 

i  cloudland  and  the  mermen  in  the  waves  ; 
i  Linj  birdies  sing  of,  hear  the  secrets  of  the  flower^^— 
W^n  tht:  Laud  of  Little  People  is  another  world  than  ours, 

as  ours;  'tis  ours  no  longer,  for  when  nursery  time  i*  o*er 
1  the  I^«nd  of  Little  I*eople  we  may  wander  nevermore  ; 
merrv'  voices  and  we  see  them  at  their  play, 
world  grows  brighter  and  we  *;eem  as  young  as  they, 
r.'^'.TMMti^  Mv.  ,  ^.ioreaud  meadow,  talking  to  the  birds  and  flowers- - 
For  Ihc  Land  of  Little  People  is  a  fairer  world  than  ours. 

— Attikhmd  Sews 
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THE  MEAT  IN  THE  COCOA-NUT, 

**  Uncle  Charley,  what  is  the  difference  between  a  white  oak  and 
bkick  oak?" 

While  I  was  answering 'my  little  nephew  as  readily  as  I  could,  at 
enlarging  upon  the  recognized  merits  of  the  w^iite  oak  for  masts  au^ 
the  black  for  timber^  with  some  critical  deductions  in  regard  to  tt 
superior  size  and  qualities  of  white  oak  over  black,  we  were  approac 
i tig  a  grove  :  and.  running  toward  a  couple  nf  trees  some  yards  apai 
he  said  : 

'*  I  can  tell  wliich  of  tliv^c  !;<  es  is  a  white  oak  and  which  is  a  biacll 
and   1  don't  believe  you    r.iiL  '      And  he  was  right      He  forthwi 
t'x plained  to  nie  the  contrasts  in  bark,  leaf  and  fibre,  and  I  have  »€ 
forgotten  them. 

He  was  a  city  boy,  and  never  having  been  in  the  country »  I  w^ 
surprised  at  the  ready  knowledge  of  homely  things  %vhich  he  displayc 

**  When  did  >t>u  pick  up  all  this,  Frank?"  I  asked. 

'*  Oh,  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  object  school/'  he  replied. 

Some  months  after,  I  had  an  opportunity,  and  visited  the  school 
wliich  he  was  a  meml)er.     The  lesson  v^'^s  on  Africa »  and  the  teacfc 
^w*as  holding  up  a  cocoa*nnt. 

'*  I  think,'*  she  was  saying,  *'that  the  best  way  to  teach  you  what 
'cocoa-nut  is  to  show  you  one." 

And  when  they  had  penetrated  the  hair  and  shell  and  milk,  th^ 
found  the  meat  in  the  cocoa-nut.  and  so  did  I. 

I  have  been  reading  with    great  delight    Prof.    Payne's    la^t    b 
("Contributions   to  the   Science  of  Education, "    New  York;  Har 
Sl  Bros),     It  is  WTitten  with  an  emancipated  hand  whidi  did  not  lie 
the  pen  after  inspiration  had  ceased.     And  yet  I  cannot  agree  on 
main  topic,   object  and  industrial  teaching  with  either  himself  of  b| 
reviewers, 

I  think  he  is  clearly  at  fault  in  deprecating  training-schools,  becau^ 
he  fears  they  will  create  a  caste-spirit.     I    think   his   reviewers   err 
advocating  them  because  in  their  own  view  every  high-school  gradual 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  support  himself  by  the.se  mamial  arts  if  at 
.avenues  fail  him. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  avoid  the  first  risk  by  enforcing  the  tratutti 
'on  all :  though ,  judging  from  such  observ^ation  as  I  have  been  able  to^ 
give  the  subject,  no  forcing  is  necessar>\     The  children  grasp  the  tc 
and  macliines  with  much  tJie  same  arder  as  a  babe  does  its  dinner. 

But  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  encourage  the  notion  that  our  public  schc 
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arc  Co  ()e  considered  as  designed  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  their  pupils  I 
^  for  occupations  ?     Without  entering  largely  into  this  problem  of  the  j 
lue^tion  between  a  State  governed  by  universal  suffrage  and  the  coni- 
pulsof)^  education  so  necessitated,  it  must  be  plain  that  if  the  free  public  ' 
sdiools  go  at  all  beyond  the  redemption  of  the  inchoate  citizen  from 
iWiteracy,  they  enter  the  region  ol  a  superior  education  which  will  be    • 
^bnr%-iated  or  extended  according  to  the  * 'local  option*'  of  the  different  fl 
uinities.     But  if  they  ^£?  go  beyond  this  limit,  it  shall  be»  surely, 
on  the  line  of  individual  cevelopment.    The  powers  already  awak* 
►  eied  and  stimulated  may  be  delightfully  nourished  by  further  expression  1 
niselves;  and  others,  less  prominent;  by  the  healthful  infection  are  , 
fit  out  and  exercised  until  the  youth  is  a  much  more  symmetric 
land  liberated  being.     To  narrow  this  scheme  infc  the  manufacture  ofj 
tnre  accountants  or  bookkeepers  is  surely  a  misdemeanor,  and] 
1  be  so  considered  by  the  law. 
In  the  same  way,  to  consider  the  mechanical  shop  (which  should  mth  \ 
[}t5  steam-power  and  engine,  its  lathes  and  pulleys  and  gearing  and  I 
f  i^ariety  of  tools  and  machiner>%  be  a  part  of  every  grammar  and  high- 
><:licK>I  plant)  as  merely  an  apparatus  to  turn  out  artisans, — is  to  vitiate  j 
_  intelligent  citizen  at  the  very  root  of  the  process  which  creates  him. 
.>ooii  enough  begins  the  specializing,  soon  enough  do  men  Ijecome  j 
:^hiIles,  without  the  coercion  of  the  great  State  through  its  public  j 

What  then  is  the  use  of  handicraft  ?'* 
To  make  more  genuine  and  general  headcraft ! 

To  how  many  of  us  in  our  boyhood  were  the  milk  and  the  meat  oT 
CQcou-nut  forever  denied  ?     Hunger  as  we  might  for  the  actual  con* 
cl,  we  were  put  off  with  texts  and  descriptions  and  definitions,  until 
1  lost  the  power  of  fonning  a  picturesque  memory,  and  were  mere  | 
e  recipients  of  other  people's  impressions  of  things.    For  Hamlet*s  \ 
sion  for  words,  words,  words»  we  bartered  the  accurate,  keen*  tingling  j 
V  which  comes  from  actual  experience  of  nature  and  her  forces* 
smsiasm,  some  spontaniety  and  the  joy  which   tollow  theirj 
sion  followed  us  into  these  unnatural  ways,  but  how  much  of^ 
igih  has  been  lost  in  our  disinclination  to  encounter  the  fact  at  first ^ 
id,  bred  into  us  by  the  old  false  method  ? 

The  kindergarten  principle  is  the  sound  one.     Self-help  is  the  solej 

I  path  lo  self- reliance.     Every  man  his  own  Crusoe  and  building  out  of  i 

jthc  elements  about  him  his  own  environment!     If  this  exacts  more 

money  out  of  our  pockets  for  taxes,  let  us  not  grudge  it.     There  is  no 

[investment  more  intrinsically  profitable.     Does  it  exact  better  teachers? 
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Let  us  elevate  the  financial  rewards  until  we  get  the  besi,  I  am  no^ 
sure  that  the  preachers  should  be  ordained,  because  the  people  do  not 
get  their  faith  from  the  pulpit  as  they  were  used,  but  I  am  sure  that_ 
the  teachers  should.  Charlks  J.  Woodbury. 


IMPARTING  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  a  fact,  whether  recognized  or  not,  that  but  few  persons  can  teac^ 
—well.  Really  there  Ire  but  few  teachers  :  there  are  many  who  essai 
teaching*  The  power  to  impart  knowledge  in  a  way  that  impresses  thf 
pupil,  that  fastens  it  into  the  memory,  is  possessed  but  by  few,  Th^ 
w*ay  in  which  teachers  are  selected  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so 
serious  a  matter.  The  State  examination,  or  the  count>'  examination. 
Is  made  a  test,  but  each  is  a  poor  one  ;  they  are  good  if  a  man  can. 
teach :  if  not,  they  are  useless. 

More  ability  is  required  in  the  pulpit  now  than  ever  before ;  there  i^ 
so  much  well  stated  knowledge  scattered  abroad.     And  the  same  thini 
IS  true  of  the  teacher.     But  laying  aside  this  thought,  let  us  watch 
good  teacher  and  see  how  he  teaches. 

1.  He  is  sure  to  interest.  Let  a  man  go  into  a  good  school,  and  he 
wall  wish  himself  a  pupil  again ;  the  points  are  made  so  much  clearer, 
that  he  finds  himself  mrried  alonj^  by  the  teacher.  The  energies  of  tt 
pupil  are  not  allowed  to  slumber ;  he  is  *'  waked  up, ' '  he  is  made  to  takd 
hold  of  the  subject ;  he  is  set  to  investigating. 

2.  Watching  our  teacher  still  further,  we  find  he  is  prett>^  sure  to  ' 
hgkal^   that  is,  the  related  thought   is   properly   connected.     An  at 
teacher  sees  into  the  mind  of  another.  An  eloquent  speaker  may  inte 
but  he  may  not  produce  conviction  for  want  of  a  comprehensible  logic 
The  teacher  differs  from  the  speaker  in  this,  that  he  watches  the  mix 
of  the  pupil.     He  adapts  his  experience  to  his  understantog, 

3.  He  fastens  the  new  thought  into  the  old,  and  this  is  the  evidence  1 
profoundest  skill.  How  much  does  the  child  already  know?  What 
known,  and  what  is  unknow^u?  True  teaching  builds  on  the  founda* 
tiou  of  yesterday  \  it  ascertains  the  experience  of  the  boy  or  girl,  and 
adds  to  that.  It  may  be  but  a  small  amount  that  is  added  to-day, 
thus  he  knows  all  great  structures  are  raised.  The  work  of  to- 
firm  ly  woven  into  the  work  of  yesterday,  is  imperishable. 


THE  HOUSE  FL  Y. 

^  lie  is  sympathetic.  A  heartless  man  or  woman  cannot  teach »  evexT' 
though  he  were  as  Solomon.  One  mu^^t  feel  glad  at  imparting  knowl- 
edge t>ecause  of  the  joy  it  w^ill  give  him  who  gets  it.  Suppose  a  man  i 
shows  a  boy  how  to  make  a  kite,  or  cover  a  ball,  does  he  not  enter  into 
the  joy  of  the  lad  as  the  mysteries  aje  gradually  comprehended  ?  Half 
of  teaching  is  in  this.  One  who  loves  other  human  beings  will  learn 
how  to  teach  them. 

5.  He  steadily  acquires  on  his  own  account.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  ai 
x^xy  tiresome  business  to  tell  the  same  things  day  after  day.  To  teach 
the  tnijltiplication  table  forever  would  render  a  man  an  idiot.  In  one  of  I 
the  French  State  prisons,  two  men  were  confined  for  years.  At  first  \ 
the^-  told  each  other  all  they  knew;;  then  they  talked  less  and  less,  and  ! 
finally  they  listlessly  sat  and  never  spoke  a  w^ord — their  ideas  were  gone. 
la  some  such  case  are  many  of  our  city  teachers  who  are  set  to  teach  ^ 
erne  set  of  things  to  a  single  grade,     This  year  it  is  the  same  as  last. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  stagnation  is  to  acquire,  acquire,  acquire. 
A  teacher  who  is  not  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  (small  at  the 
best,  it  must  be  confessed)  is  going  down  hill.  He  is  doing  w^orse  than 
the  dullest  of  his  pupils.  The  j>ower  to  impart  is  very  much  dependent 
on  the  amount  we  know.  If  he  knows  but  little,  he  imparts  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  feebly  and  unimpressively, — N,  K  School  /mi  niaL, 


THE    HOUSE    FLY, 


A    FIRST   LESSON    IN    ENTOMOW>GY, 

I  have  selected  the  house  fly  for  the  first  lesson  because  it  is  abun< 
antly  available   at  all   times  and  in  nearly  all   places   in    California; 
moreover  it  is  easily  caught,  is  not  at  all  dangerous  or  repulsive,  and 
^ts  destruction  **  for  scientific  purposes  "  will  not  be  objected  to  on  the 
rn^und  of  cruelty. 

Preparatory  to  the  first  lesson  each  pupil  should  pro\ide  himself  w^ith 
*^oe  or  more  flies,  which  should  be  killed  by  putting  them  into  weak 
alcohol  for  a  few  minutes.  Fur  this  purpose  each  pupil,  at  least  the 
teacher,  should  be  provided  with  a  small,  wide-mouthed,  tightly-corked 
"<^tle— or  a  fruit  jar — and  a  little  alcohol.  For  removing  specimens 
^^nx  the  jar,  a  pair  of  cheap  forceps  or  a  needle  stuck  into  theend  of  a  i^en- 
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"holder  will  be  almost  uecessarj'.  While  stud>'iiig  a  specimen  it  shot 
be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  cardboard ;  for  the  vaniish  of  the  desk  vvoij 
lie  tnarred  by  the  alcohol  unless  protected. 

Now.  supposing  that  each  member  of  the  class,  including  the  teachefT 
lias  a  specimen  before  him,  all  that  remains  is  for  each  to  obsen*e  what 
tliene  is  to  see  about  a  fly,  and  to  note  down  what  he  sees.     The 
iidditibnal  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  direct  the  obsen^ation  by  sug- 
gestions and  questions  somewhat  as  follows  : 

I.     Observe  that  the  fly's  body  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  ^Mien 
have  verified  this,  tlie  teacher  should  tell  the  pupils  that  these  tbr 
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I,  Autentife  ;    3,  Head  ;  3,  Kye;  4,  Front  Leg  ;  x.  Femur;  y,  Tibia  ;  z,  TarmmM 
5,  Thorax;  6,  Winglets ;  7,  Balancers;  S»  Wing;   9,  Middle  h^gl   10,  Hind  Leg  J 
II,  Abtiomeu. 


** body  regions''  are  called  respectively  the  head,  the  throax  aud  the 
abdomea. 

2.  Observe  the  head  from  above  aud  draw  its  outline.  Observe  the 
large  eyes,  compare  their  size  with  that  of  the  head,  and  represent  theml 
on  the  outline  of  the  head.  Examine  tiie  eyes  w*ith  a  pocket-lens,  anc 
observe  that  each  eye  looks  like  a  very  fine  sieve,  Obsen-e  two  short, 
liair-like  tufts  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  head;  these  arc  called 
the  antenuce,  or  feelers^     Represent  them  on  ihe  outline  of  the  het 
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liook  at  the  tongue,  or 'proboscis,  on  the  under  side  of  the  head.  Watc 
a  fly  **sop  up  **  sweetened  water  with  his  proboscis. 

y,     Obser\*e  how  many  wings  a  fly  has ;  also,  how  many  legs. 
which  region  are  the  wings  and  legs  attached  ?     Observe  the  position 
of  the  wings  and  of  each  pair  of  legs  when  a  fly  is  at  rest.     Are  ttaH 
wings  transparent  or  opaque  ?  colored  or  colorless  ?     Draw  the  win^P 
enlarged,  showing  the  shape  and  the  arrangement  of  the  * '  veins '  *  run- 
ning through  it.     Can  yon  see  a  fly's  wing  during  flight?     Why? 

4.     Observe  the  three  parts  of  a  fly's  leg  ;  they  are  called  the  femur, 
the  tibia,  and  the  tarsus.     Compare  wnth  the  human  leg,     Examine 
the  tarsus  with  a  pocket-lens,  to  see  how  many  points  it  has,  and  to  s^H 
*  claws.**     Do  the  different  pairs  of  legs  differ  much  ilP 


you  ever  see  a  fly  comb 
fly  walk,   and  note  till 


the  * '  toes  *  *  or 

size  ?     Are  the  legs  hairy  or  smooth  ?     Did 

himself?     Draw  one  of  the  legs.     Obser%'e 

order  in  which  the  legs  move.  ^ 

5.  Observe  the  thorax  after  the  w4ugs  and  legs  have  been  removed. 
How  many  lines  cross  it  from  side  to  side  ?  The  three  divisions  are 
called  the  prothorax,  the  mesothorax  and  the  metathorax.  Dissed 
ihrst  words,  to  learn  their  meaning.  Draw  the  outline  of  the  thorax, 
showing  the  three  divisions:  Obserx^e  a  w*hite  pad  attached  to  each 
side  of  the  thorax,  just  back  of  the  attachment  of  the  wings ;  these 
are  called  winglets.  Look  back  of,  bnd  below,  the  winglet  for  a  small, 
wliite  knob,  supported  on  a  short  stem — one  on  each  side  of  the  thorax ; 
tUese  are  the  '*  balancers  *'  or  halterers. 

6.  Observe  the  abdomen.  Is  it  smooth  or  hairy  ?  How  many  lines 
can  you  see  crossing  it?  Its  divisions  are  called  segments.  Draw  the 
abdomen.  ^ 

7.  Separate  the  head,  abdomen,  and  the  w^ng  and  leg  of  one  si^| 
from  the  thorax,  and  fasten  the  various  parts  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
arranging  them  as  in  figure  i.     Draw  this  *'  fly  card.'* 

8.  Write  a  full  description  of  the  fly, 

9.  Draw  a  fly  at  rest. 
10.     Make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  derivation,  meat 

ing  anil  spellings  both  singular  and  phiral,  of  the  new  w^ords  you  have 
learned.  M 

The  above  '* first  lesson"  need  not  all  be  accompUshed  in  one  day™ 
it  may  require  firom  one  to  several  days,  depending  upoa  the  amount  of 
time  assigned  to  entofnolog>^  daily  and  the  grade  of  the  pupil.     The 
fu^i/hyd  is  equally  adapted  to  all  grades,  the  higher  grades  being  able  ^ 
do  the  work  most  thoroughly  and  most  quickly.     The  more  diiEctuB 
technical  terms — prothorax,  mesothorax  and  metathorax— might  also 
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be  omitted  with  the  lower  grades.  The  terms  expressing  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  fly — 'Diptera,  Insecta  and  Arthropoda — should  not  be 
introduced  until  after  the  pupils  have  examined  other  insects  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  fly — classification  being  based  upon  comparison, 
A  compound  microscope  would  of  course  be  a  ver}-  desirable  aid  in  this 
work,  and  rt  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon  Isecome  a  commou  and 
much  used  piece  of  school  apparatus.  An  excellent  instrument  for 
such  wort  can  be  had  for  about  thirty  dollars.  With  its  aid  the  delicate 
and  interesting  structure  of  the  fly's  eye,  proboscis  and  foot  could  be 
made  a  part  of  the  work ;  injits  absence  these  topics  might  be  discussed 
by  the  teachers  with  the  aid^of  enlarged  drawings.  I  desire  to  impress 
right  here,  however,  tlie  principle  that  the  chief  work  to  be  done  is  the 
ol:>serv^ation  work,  and  "  lectures  "  by  the  teacher  should  be  few  and  far 
between. 

I  would  suggest  also  the  following  topics  for  conversation  between 
teacher  and  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  thought  and  inciting  the 


B pupils  to  reading  and  further  oKsen^ation  :  ■ 

^L\Vhy  can  flies  walk  on  the  ceiling  ?   Are  all  the  flies  on  our  windows  H 

Hpi^al  in  size  ?     Do  the  little  flies  grow  up  to  be  big  flies?  Where  are  all  H 

ttie  baby  flies  ?     See  how  manv  kinds  of  flies  you  can  find.     Why  are  ~ 
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baby  flies  ?  See  how  many  kinds  of  flies  you  can  find.  Why  are 
flies  abundant  near  stables  and  in  the  back-yard?  Why  more  abundant 
in  the  kitchen  than  in  the  parlor  ?  Are  they  fiiends  or  enemies  to  man 
in  the  back-yard  and  the  kitchen  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  fly  feast  on  a 
sore?  Might  flies  carr>^  germs  of  small-pox,  etc.,  from  place  to  place  ? 
Will  cleanliness  or  filth  best  serve  as  a  quarantine  against  infected  flies 
frira  *'our  neighbor's  yard?  *'  Geo,  R,  Ki^khberger. 


!ax  any  reasonable  being  give  a  valid  excuse  for  the  strange  fatuity 
which  makes  grown  up  women,  and  business  women  at  that,  announce 
themselves  to  the  world  as  Jennie,  Mattie,  Maggie,  etc.,  ad  nauseam^ 
How  can  they  help  seeing  the  increased  dignity  of  Jane  and  Martha 
and  Margaret  ?  May  a  new  baptism  into  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
come  to  the  rescue ! — March  Century, 


The  teacher,  growing  with  a  strong  growth,  boni  of  contact  with 
ungry  minds  unfolding  ever  more  into  Ught^  stands  erect  but  tender 
)  lift  all  up  to  his  own  height. 
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INDUSTRIAL   DIL4WING, 
III. 

Beginners  are  apt  to  attach  but  little  importance  to  a  certain  exerciS 
because  it  is  so  ver>*  simple,  forgetting  that  the  simplest  principles  arc 
g^enerally  the  causes  of  the  greatest  results.  Take  for  instance  our  last 
example  on  the  five  dots.  This  simple  yet  difl5cult  exercise  teaches  ua 
the  three  great  elements  of  drawing,  viz  :  positioji,  direction  and  distance. 
Even  the  metliod  pursued  in  drawing  that  example  and  also  the  strict 
observ^auce  of  rules  1 1  and  1 6  of  the  Outfincs'^  will  appl>'  to  our  whole 
course. 

I^INES. 

Rule  17."*' — To  draw  a  line. 

(a)  Make  a  dot  for  each  end  of  the  line. 

(p)  Without  touching  the  slate  or  paper,  carr>'  the  pencil  three  timei 
over  the  path  of  the  intended  line. 

(c)  Sketch  the  line  very  lightly,  looking  at  the  dot  it  is  desired  to  reach, 
and  not  at  the  point  of  the penciL  ^™ 

*  *  When  a  carpenter  drives  a  nail  he  does  not  look  at  his  hammer.  CH 
at  the  nail-head.  Just  so  in  drawing  a  straight  line  to  hit  a  given  dol, 
look  at  the  dot  and  not  at  the  pencil.  All  beginners  are  inclined  to  do. 
the  opposite:  the  teacher,  therefore,  must  give  especial  attention  to  tlfl 
matter.** — Charles  B.  Stetson.  V 

(d)  If  the  sketch  be  wnv/g,  correct  it  by  drawing  another  light  line. 
(V)  Line  in  with  a  slow,  uniform   motion,   following  the  corrected 

sketch. 

(O  Make  the  line  of  the  same  apparent  width  throughout  its  whole 
length. 

(g)  Make  it  gray  rather  than  white  upon  slates^  or  black  upon  paper. 

(A)  Use  the  arm  or  shoulder  movement. 

EXERCISES   ON  THE    FIVE   DOTS.  fl 

1.  Space  the  five  dots,  as  in  last  number  of  this  JournalP 

2.  Draw  an  horizontal  line  ft-om  dot  2  to  dot  3. 
Apply  rule  17,  viz  :  ^ 
{a)  Put  your  pencil  on  2,  look  at  3.  ■ 
(A)  Without  looking  at  the  point  of  your  pencil,  and  wim- 

out  touching  your  slate  with  it,    move   it  steadilj 

from  2  to  3. 
(ey  Repeat  this  three  or  four  times. 
(rf)  The  last  time,  draw  as  light  a  line  as  possible. 


*  •*OutHnes  of    Industrial   Drawing,    Part  I,"    by    Paul  A.  Garin;  in  Hvo.  ri8 
pages;  over  r5oo  diagrams  and  sketches  grouped  into  S50  figures.     Bound*    Pr 
75  eeuts.     W.  B»  Hardy,  publisher,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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HOtD  UP  YOUR  SLATE.   DO  NOT  ERASE* 

If  wrong,  next  time  you  will  be  more  careful.     You  will  thiuk  before 
aoving,  and  obsene  rule  1 7. 
3.     In  the  same  manner  draw  a  vertical  line  from  dot  4  to  dot  5. 


OTHER   EXAMPLES, 


\z:^ 


Let  each  pupil  have  a  four-inch  square,  with  a  dot  in  it>*  center,  placed 
iiigonalb*  before  him  upon  his  desk.  The  comers  of  the  square  lepre- 
etit  dots  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

\4i)  Make  the  five  dots. 

lb)  Turn  your  body  slightly  to  tlie  right;  do  not  turn  your  .slate. 

iw  an  oblique  line  from  dot  4  to  dot  2. 

HOLD  UP  VOrR  SLATE,   DO  NOT  ER.\SE. 

(r)  In  the  same  manner  draw  line  from  3  to  5, 

HOLD  CP  YOUR  SLATE,   DO  NOT  ERASE. 

(rf;  Turn  slightly  to  the  left.     Do  not  tuni  slate.     Dra  v  line  from 
to  5. 

HOLD  UP  YOUR  SLATE.   DO  NOT  ERASE, 

(e)  Draw  line  from  4  to  3. 

HOLD   UP   YOUR  SLATE,       DO   NOT   ERASE. 

paper  square,    and    \'our   slate    in    the 


Place   your 
position  in  front  of  your  eye 

Does  your  drawing  look  like  the  square? 
.near  or  too  far  from  the  center  ? 

Work  the  other  examples  in  the  same  manner, 


same    vertical 
If  not»  which  dot  is  too 


THE   NINE    DOTS 


Teach  the  word  bisect  objecti\Tly. 


•4 

.6,  .1   .7  .3 

.5 


(fl)  Make  center  dot  i. 

\h)  Make  left  dot  2. 
(r)  Make  right  dot  3. 
id)  Make  upper  dot  4. 
{eS  Make  lower  dot  5. 


Hold  up  your  slate. 
Hold  up  your  slate. 
Hold  up  your  slate. 
Hold  up  your  slate. 
Hold  up  your  slate. 


(/')  Bisect  distance  between  dots  i  and  2,  (dot  6  . 

{Hold  up  your  slate. 

(^)  Bisect  distance  between  dots  i  and  3,  (dot  7).  Hold  up  your  slate. 
{k)  Bisect  distance  between  dots  1  and  4,  (dot  8).  Hold  up  your  slate. 
(/)  Bisect  distance  between  dots  i  and  5.  (dot  9),  Hold  upyour  slate. 
Note. — Little  by  httle  you  should  form  the  habit  of  holding  your 
slate,  pencil,  hand,  and  body  in  correct  positions,  and  of  examining 
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work  at  arms'  length  and  correcting  it  when  wrong,   all   this* 

WfTHOCT  BEING  TOLD  EACH  TIM12. 

DIFFERENT    METHODS  OF   DRAWING  THE  FOLLOWING  EXAMPLES: 

r.     The  teacher  explains  and  draws  one  dot  or  line  at  a  time  npoi] 
the  blackboard,  the  pupils  draw  the  corresponding  dot  or  line  upo^J 
iheir  slates. 


/:../: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


f. 


g- 


2.  The  teacher  explains  and  draws  the  whole  figure  at  oiice  u 
I  the  blackVioard,  the  pupils  listen  and  question,  then  themselves  draw 

the  whole  6gure  without  further  help  from  the  teacher.     For  instance^ 
the  teacher  goes  through  the  seven  stages  of  the  last  figure,  and  when 

j  the  example  is  finished  the  pupils  draw  it  sttp  by  step,  as  they  have 

[been  told. 

3.  Dictating.     The  teacher  numbers  the  nine  dots  upon  the  black* 
tboard.     The  pupils  draw  the  nine  dots  without  tln^  numerals. 

Dictation :  {a)  Put  your  pencils  upon  dot  4,  upon  2,  4,  2,  4,  2 
Idraw  a  line  to  dot  2. 

3,  5,  3,  draw  to  5, 
2,  5,  2,  draw. 

4,  3,  4,  draw. 
6,  7,  6,  draw\ 
8,  9,  8»  draw\ 


r^> 


Pencil  upon  3,  5,  3,  5, 

*      2,5,2,5. 

"      4.3.4.3. 
ie}        "         "      6,  7,  6»7, 

(f)      ''         "      S,  9.  8.  9. 

Lay  your  pencils  upon  the  desks. 

Then  the  figiire  is  drawn  upon  the  blackboard,  and  the  slates 
examined  and  marked, 

4.  Draw  upon  the  blackboard  the  whole  figure  16  without  an}^  expla- 
fiatioii.  The  pupils  find  out  their  own  methods.  The  teacher  corrects 
the  wrong  ones. 

Other  examples  upon  the  nine  dots. 


jK 


Once  in  a  while,  for  variety  : 
1  St.     Space  dots,  using  beans,  beads,  etc. 

2d,     Make  foregoing  figures  with  wooden  toothpicks,  or  narrow  sH 
•  white  or  colored  paper. 

3d.     Draw  the  same  upon  the  blackboard,  using  colored  crayons, 
4th.     Use  paper  and  lead  pencils. 
Do  not  forget  to  place  a  4-inch  square  obhquely  before  you,  uponyom^l 
desk  ;  the  nine  dots  may  be  marked  upon  one  of  the  faces  of  the  square^ 

P.  A.  Garik. 
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r/ftE:   READING    CIRCLE    WORK. 

« 

iTe  live  in  an  age  of  progress.     AQ  classes  of  sodetj  and  labor  \ 
iizing  to  promote  tbe  interests  of  the  variotts  callings  and  to  \ 
conditioDs  of  its  niiemberB.     In  these  organizatioiis  qnestions 
importance  are  discussed ;  plans  and  methods  for  obtainini 
;  best  results  in  the  shortest  possible  time  are  evolred.     Science, 
'  tnbde  are  ad^-ancing.     Must  education  remain  in  the  baekg^      ~ 
fo,  tsUow  teachers  !  tbe  educational  world  must  move  and  keep  j 
rith  the  mansions  improremeots  of  the  age.    The  plodding  mef 
^  the  past  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  new  erm-  Teachers  i 
more  than  the  moe  facts  of  the  three  R's  before  they  will 
[litted  to  the  school-room.     The  time  has  gone  by  when  he  who 
at  e\'er>  thing  else  is  therefore  deemed  a  suitable  person  to  becom^ 
"^A  teacher*     Special  knowledge  and  special  skill  are  demanded.     Profe 
aioiial  training  is  becoming  a  practical   necessity.     Teachers  should 
welcome  the  change  that  viill  place  their  calling  on  an  equalit>'  wnti 
^Ihc  learned  professions.     But  we  cannot  hope  for  "  this  consummatiou 
itly  to  be  wished  "  until  we,  as  teachers,  fit  ourselves  for  it :  uuti 
re  cease  to  be  satisfied  with  any  but  the  highest  grade  of  certificat 
'  the  most  perfect  qualification. 


A  learned  profession  recognizes  but  one  standard  of  fitness,  and  he 
who  seeks  admission  to  its  confines  must  do  so  by  following  out  the 
prescribed  course  of  thorough  and  systematic  study.  Let  our  course  of 
study  be  prescribed  ;  our  standard  raised.  Let  but  one  license  to  teach 
be  issued,  valid  for  life,  anywhere  in  the  State,  and,  like  the  lawyer* s 
license,  honored  abroad,  and  we  will  then  have  gained  the  proud  emi- 
nence of  professional  honor.  In  the  profession  each  will  measure  his 
jOiccess  by  his  application   to  study  and  strict  attention  to  duty. 

Normal  training  is  the  broad  highway  that  leads  to  the  realization  of 

Ichis    ideal.     But  as  it  is  not  possible  for  all  who  wish   to   teach   to 

latiend  Normal  schools,  and  thus  receive  the  necessary-  training,  some 

Iwill  ask,  "  How  is  this  training  to  Ijc  obtained  ?  "     The  answer  is,  do 

■its   the   laborers,   tradesmen  and  profess iouahsts  are  doing — organize. 

|Organize  Teachers*   Associations,   where  educational  questions,   plans 

id  methods  may  be  discussed ;  where  practical  ideas  may  be  obtained, 

flo  he  afterward  put  in  practice  in  the  school-room.  To  these  meetings  let 

atl  wbo  are  interested  in  education  be  invited  and  welcomed.     Teachers 

will    be  benefited  by  outside  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  contact 

with  persons  of  other  professions  and  pursuits  will  yield   them  general 

ikit       '    '      and  make  them  more  self-reliant. 

-e  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  many  people  look  upon  all 
liuus,  and  especially  that  of  teachers,  as  organised  conspiracies 
-L  taxpayers  and  employers;  but  these  people  are  mistaken  in 
their  ideas.  Tliey  are  often  misled  by  teachers  themselves.  There  are 
ichers  who  attend  no  associations,  institutes  or  circles,  and  who  see 
(DO  value  in  them.  They  are  growlers  and  fault-findt^rs.  They  assume 
.  superiority  over  their  associates,  and  know  all  about  teaching.  They 
[talk  about  the  uselessness  of  scientific  methods;  they  read  no  educa- 
I  tioual  journals  ;  they  own  no  educational  works  ;  they  are  failures  in 
;  the  sch  o<j1  -  room . 

WHiat  good  is  done  in  our  educational  gatherings?     A  recent  corres- 
ident  of  a  religious  paper  said,  conceniiug  the  last  July  meeting  of 
N.  E.  A.  in  Chicago,  "If  anyone  supposed  that  school  teaching 
a  simple  business,  he  would  quickly  have  been  undeceived  when 
be  tried  to  understand  the  different  departments  of  elementar>^  school, 
mid    art  education,    and   kindergarten,    and   superintendence,    normal 
I  ich€X)ls  and  higher  instruction,  and  musical  and  industrial  education.  If 
I  he    thought   teachers  'kept  school'  simply    for  pay,   he  would  have 
1  learned  his  mistake  as  he  witnessed  their  enthusiasm  in  these  depart- 
meiit  meetings,  and  listened  to  the  discussions  of  methods  for  securing 
greater  efficiency/*     The  same  may  be  said  of  every^  rightly  conducted 
teachers*  meeting.     If  they  do  nothing  more,  they  convince  the  world 
that  teachers  are  in  eaniest  and  have  a  definite  purpose.     There  is  no 
dass  of  citizens  more  faithful  and  zealous  in  striving  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State  and  the  children  of  the  State,  or  who  use  the  means  at  their 
command  with  a  more  self-sacrificing  spirit  than  public  school  teach- 
ers. The^^must  exalt  and  dignify  their  calling.    The  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  is  a  power  in  this  %vork.     Rightly  conducted,  the  meetings  of 
the  Circle  will  awaken  a  kindlier  feehng  in  the  community  toward 


I 
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TUen  all  bail 
Uttquestioiiahle. 
succeed  it  comes 
self-culture  and 


teachers.     Teachers  themselves  will  be  strengthened  and  encotimge 
Ideas   will   be  exchanged,    work   harmonized,    sociability   cultivatedr 
synipatln'  aroused  and  mental  jujwer  acquired. 

ll  is  the  testimony  of  teachers,  that  they  go  from  the  w^eekly  meeting^' 
of  the  Reading  Circle  with  new  courage,  new  ideas,  more  cheerfulues 
kindlier  feelings,  and,  as  the  effect,  achieve  better  results  in  the  schc 
work. 

the  Reading  Circle !  The  value  of  the  movement 
It  speaks  for  itself.  To  even^  teacher  who  wants 
as  a  most  natural  method  to  stimulate  the  desire  fq 
professional  improvement.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
hold  **The  Reading  Circle"  is  getting  and  the  importance  attached 
its  work,  as  shown  in  institutes  and  educatioual  conventions  all  o\ 
the  land. 

There  is  a  National  Reading  Circle,  with  complete  courses  of  stud| 
outlined  in  th«  various  departments  of  science^  literature,   histor>', 
and  pedagogics.     This  Circle  numbers  among  its  members  and  acti^ 
workers  many  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  Union. 

State* Reading  Circles  now  exist  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Ohic 
Pennsylvania,    Illinois,   Iowa,   New  Jersey,  New  York,  etc,  and  CalJ 
foruia.     The   California   State   Teachers'   Reading   Circle  is  of  recent 
formation,  being  but  one  year  old.     Its  progress  has  been  gratifying 
A  membership  of  yfi'c' vi«//(//r(/ was  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  iij 
December,  1887,  and  upwards  of  tjco  hundred  new  members  have 
enrolled  for  1888.     Let  the  good  work  go  on.     We  ^^xA  fifteen  hundred 
members  this  year.     Teachers  must  advance  as  the  w^orld  advancesi 
must  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  in  science  :  must  gain  knowledg 
of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction.     This  is  the  Readit 
Circle  work.     Let  us  urge  you  to  co-operate  with  us.     We  wnll  do  yc 
good,  and  your  encouragement  and  work  will  equally  benefit  us.     Yc 
need  not  hesitate  on  account  of  expense.     Membership  and  books  w^ll 
not  cost  fifty  cents  per  month,  or  five  dollars  per  year.     You  will 
repaid   tenfold   personally  by  the  information  obtained  and  the  coB 
sciousness  of  superior  fitness  for  your  chosen  work.     Outlines  for  stu<3 
are  furnished  to  each  member,  and  blanks  wnll  be  sent  from  time 
time  to  be  filled  out,  so  that  the  Board  of  Counselors  may  know  ho^ 
the  work  is  progressing.     Information   and   outlines   furnished   \\\ 
application  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Counselor, 

D,  C.  Clark, 
Principal  Santa  Cruz  High  School, 


BlTT  if  the  soul  be  really  moved  within  us,  if  in  the  universe  it  .se 
a  God,  even  if  it  be  still  sensible  to  glor>'  and  to  love,  the  clouds  1 
heaven  will  hold  converse  with  it,  the  torrents  will  listen  to  its  voic 
and  the  breeze  that  passes  through  the  grove  seems  to  deign  to  whisf 
to  us  something  of  those  we  love. 
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5tat<?  Offieial   Di^partm^rjt, 

April,  1888, 


G,   Horrr,  State  Superiotcndent  Public  Instruction, 


Editor. 


^OTICES  have  been  received  at  this  office  of  proposed  changes  of 
>ks  from  the  following  counties — meetings  to  be  held  on  the 
ing  dates  ; 

Beniardino May  26,  1888. 

aeda May    5,     '* 

May  21,    '*• 


I  Note. — The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles  and 
Normal  Schools  will  hold  a  joint  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  on 
ly.  April  9th,     A  uniform  course  of  study  and  uniform  series  of 
\  books  are  to  be  considered. 


ave  District  Trustees  the  right  to  purchase  with  the  library'  fund 
books  or  school  apparatus  which  have  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Board   of   Education  ?     Can  Comity   Superintendents  legally 
to  draw  their  requisitions  in    payment   for   library  books  and 
itus,  purchased  by  School  Trustees,  \\'hicli  have  not  been  adopted 
'  tlie  Count>'  Board  of  Education  ?  '* 

I  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to 

a  list  of  library  books,  etc. ,  for  school   libraries,  and  the  Count>^ 

rintendent  uot  only  has  the  legal  right  to  reftise  to  draw  his  requi- 

for  books  and  apparatus  not  on  such  adopted  list,  but  it  is  his 

to  refuse  to  do  so. 


*•  Is  there  anything  in  the  school  law  that  compels  school  children  to 
vaccinated  ? ' ' 

There  is  no  law  obliging  scholars  to  be  vaccinated,  but  they  can  be 
Kclnded  from  the  schools  if  infected  with  or  exposed  to  contagious 


*' Have  'School  Trustees'  the  right  to  move  school  apparatus  and 
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furniture  from  one  end  cJf  the  district  to  the  other  without  a  vote  i 

people  ?  • ' 

The  school  house  should  be  located  by  a  vote  of  the  distric^ 
when  once  located  it  cannot  be  legally  changed  without  a  likefl 
and  the  proper  place  for  school  furniture  and  school  apparatus  is  in 
school  house  ;  therefore  it  should  not  be  moved  from  one  end 
district  to  the  other  without  a  vote  of  the  people. 


*'A  few  weeks  ago  my  school  was  adjourned  for  one  week  on 
of  sickness  in  our  family.  Is  it  customar>'  or  right  for  me  to 
pay  for  that  time?" 

If  you  will  consult  the  August,  'Sy.  and  the  Feb^ua^>^  *88»  Jot 
you  ^411  find  decisions  in  cases  similar  to  your  own. 


•*  Our  school  has  been  closed  twice  this  winter  (seven  w< 
getter)  by  request  of  the  Board  of  Health.     Must  we  pay  our  i 
for  that  time?*' 

An  epidemic  is  a  public  calamity,  the  results  of  which  should 
borne  entirely  by  the  teachers.     They  were  ready  to  perform 
duties,  but  were  prevented  by  an  act  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ren 
nec^sary  for  the  public  safety.     They  should  receive  their  pay. 


*'A  district  contains  fifty-three  children,  which  would,  under  the! 
apportionment  rate  ($6,65  per  child),  entitle  it  to  S352.45.  Notice  I 
received  from  the  County  Sii|ienntendetit  that  the  district  was  app 
tioned  $324.50.  Is  not  the  district  entitled  to  the  full  amount  otj 
*  State  *  apportionment  ? '  *  I 

The  **  districts  **  do  not  receive  the  **pro  rata  **  for  each  child  iin 
same  way  in  which  the  State  apportionment  is  made.  If  you  will  re 
Section  1858,  Sub*  3d,  of  the  School  law  you  will  see  the  methoda 
apportioning  the  school  money  to  the  districts. 


''Upon  presentation  of  an  order  for  painting  a  school  house, 
by  the  Trustees,  can  the  County  Superintendent  legally  draw  a  w 
for  the  payment  of  the  same  when  there  is  not  sufficient  money  i 
fund   to  maintain  an  eight  months*  school     If  it  is  illegal,  who  is 
fault?" 

Read  carefully  Section  1621   and  Section  1543,  Subdivision^ 
School  Law. 


"A  and  B,  Trustees,  employ  a  teacher.   C,  the  third  Trustee,  ol] 
B|  to  compromise  the  matter,  signs  a  contract  with  C  to  dismiss  I 
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^e  expiration  of  four  months,  or  June  30th,  and  to  employ  a  friend  of 
C's  term  of  office  expires  in  Jul3\     If  he  is  not  re-elected,  is  this 
itract  legal  after  his  term  expires  ?  ' ' 

I  No  Board  of  Trustees  can  enter  into  any  contract  to  extend  beyond 
50th  day  of  June,     This  law  is  specific  and  admits  of  no  doubt 
\  Section  1617,  Subdivision  7th*  School  Law. 


INSTITUTES* 

Qoma  County  (Cloverdale) April  2,  iS8g 

Javeras  County  .....  April  17  or  24, 

sttira  Count}'  April,  23, 

Luis  Obispo  County       ..,..,      May^  10, 

Mateo  County  May  9, 

leda  Institnte        .         postponed  from  March  21  to  March  28, 
iveras  Count>-  Institute     ,       ,       postponed  from  April  to  next  Fall 


THE    TEACHER'S    VISION, 


W.    H,    VHNABLE, 


I  she  lifted  up  her  face, 
*  tried  back  aghast. 


iThe  church,  a  phantasm,  vanished  soo» 
What  saw  the  teacher  then  ? 


by  stratige  and  sudden  change  In  classic  glooms  end  alcoved  rooms 


d  proportions  vast. 

1  a  Senate  hall,  and  one 
^  listening  throng; 
;  word  all  tiosoms  stirred, 
\jipiaiist:  rrjse  loud  and  long. 


An  author  plied  his  pen. 

**  Mv  idlest  lad/'  the  ^eacber  said, 
Fdled  with  a  new  surprise  ; 

'*  Shall  I  behold  his  name  enrolled 
Among  the  great  and  wise?'* 


.\A..^...\  teacher  thought  she  knew  The  vision  of  a  cottage  home 
's  voice  and  look,  The  teacher  now  described  , 

name,'*  she  said^  "the  same  A  mother's  face  illunnned  the  place 
I  my  record  hook. "  Her  influence  sanctttied. 


Islately  Senate  hall  dissolved, 
Uharch  rose  in  its  place, 
Rerein  there  stood  a  man  of  God, 
In!>pensl«g  words  of  grace. 


'*  A  miracle  !   a  miracle  ! 

This  matron  well  I  knew 
Was  but  a  wild  and  careless  child 
'     Not  half  an  hour  ago  ; 


ii^h  he  spoke  in  solemn  tones       **  And  now  she  to  her  childen  speaks 
jiough  his  hair  was  gray.  Of  duty^s  golden  mle, 

Tli^;  UaiLiher's    thought    was    strangely  Her  lips  repeat,  in  accents  sweet, 
wrought —  *       Mr  words  to  her  at  school.*' 

"I  ivhipped  that  boy  to-day."  \        '  ^Boston  /iuigt'A 
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Editorial   Dcpartmept 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  invited  to  an  article  in  the 
ing  Circle  Department  **  by  Principal  D.  S.  Clark  of  Santa  Crux, 
hope  the  teachers  of  California  ^ill  give  earnest  attention  to  the  objec 
and  aims  of  the  Reading  Circle  ;  it  they  do  we  are  confident  they 
commend  themselves  to  their  good  judgment.     Who  can  estimat 
good  which  would  come  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State  and 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  people  if  we  had  enrolled  a  list  of  twentj^nij 
hundred  members.     What  does  the  reader  think  about  it? 


ndl 


CONSiDBRABtB  ATTENTION  seems  to  be  paid  in  the  New  York  j 
schools  to  methods  for  inculcating  patriotism*     The  school  root: 
decorated  with  flags,  special  class  exercises  are  given  and  motto 
sententious  sayings,  which  tend  to  awaken  and   strengthen  a  loi( 
country,  are  placed  conspicuously  upon  the  walls  of  the  school- 
Besides,  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  such  declamations 
songs  as  are  calculated  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils  to  the  eg 
consideration  of  historic  examples  worthy  of  emulation.     All 
good  if  it  does  not  end  in  being  simply  spasmodic.     Patriotism 
growth.     It  will  never  burst  fortli  full  fledged.     The  seed  must : 
sown  and  the  after-growth  carefully  flourished.     The  main  thing  j 
awaken  the  sentiment  and  keep  it  gromng.     Care  and  time  are  \ 
lutely- essential  to  the  proper  development  of  that  love  of  home] 
fatherland  which  makes  the  loyal  citizen,     W^ould  that  every  teach^ 
the  land  realized  the  importance  of  this  work  and  how  much  he  ^ 
do  toward  strengthening  the  patriotic  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of 
people. 

Teachers  ake  interested  in  the  labors  of  others  in  diflfereut 
of  the  State,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  a  j 
variety  of  educational  intelligence.     Some  Superintendents  and  teac 
are  regular  correspondents  of  their  local  papers,  and  we  are  thus  abj 
lay  before  om-  readers  items  we  could  not  othen^ise  obtain.     Ar 
these  we  may  mention  Supt.   Armstrong  of  San  Luis  Obispo  com 
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Sttpt.  Job  Wood,  Jr.  of  Monterey  colmt3^  and  Principal  Foster  of  Grass 
Valley,  Nevada  county.  But  from  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
wc  are  unable  to  gain  any  intelligence  whatever  regarding  their  schools. 
As  we  look  over  the  county  papers  we  learn  of  school  brawls,  dogfights 
aiid  that  John  Smith  or  Miss  Mar>'  Jones  has  been  in  town  a  few  days, 
but  not  a  word  about  one  of  the  most  important  interests  in  their  com- 
ity. We  are  certain  that  the  columns  of  the  press  throughout  the 
:  are  open  to  Superintendents  aud  teachers*  and  if  Ihey  would  avail 
elves  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  we  might  have  an  inter- 
oge  of  thought  which  would  be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Tkn  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  free  kindergarten  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     Now  there  are  over  thirt>'  in  San  Francisco  alone- 
mi  from  that  center  the  movement  has  spread  to  nearly  all  the  large 
Itowiis  of  California,    Nevada,    Colorado,   and   Washington   Territor>\ 
[••The  work  in  this  city  has  lieen  phenomenal;"  says  the  San  Francisco 
%lktin.     **  No  other  city  in  the  Union  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in 
bis  work  among  the  little  children.     This  is  owing  very  largely  to  the 
||hat  persons  of  large  wealth  have  been  induced  to  study  the  work 
themselves,    and   have   become   convinced  of  its  permaneut  and 
CNN^utial  value  to  the  State.     Foremost  among  those  who  have  given 
■ly  to  these  kindergartens  is  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  who  has,  from 
^.  i  lo  last  given  over  $30,000  to  them. 


The  office  of  St.\te  Suphrjntkndhnt  of  Public  Instmction  is  one 

bich  appears  to  require  the  incumbent  to  be  in  more  places  at  the  same 

ae,  and  to  change  locations  oftener  than  any  other  official  of  the  State. 

[Attendance  upon  educational  institutions  in  the  several  counties  of  so 

:  a  State,  the  annual  visitation  of  numerous  public  institutions  made 

i duty  of  the  Superintendent  by  law,   attendance  at  meetings  of  the 

University,   etc.  naturallj^  renders  this  position  an  active  one. 

^present  year,  however,  this  usual  condition  of  official  ubiquity  is 

[tQuch  increased  by  the  State  Executive  Connnittee,  of  which  the  Super- 

Ibrtendent  is  Chairman,  intrusted  with  making  the  necessary  arrange- 

I  tnettts  for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  wliich 

takes  place  in  San  Francisco  in  July.     This  committee  meets  in  San 

Francisco  every  Saturday  evening,  and  the  work  devolving  upon  it  is 

^'er>^  onerous  and  exacting  to  secure  success.     Superintendent   Hoitt 

atknded  the  inauguration  of  President  Davis  at  Berkeley  March  23d;  a 

*»«eting  of  the   committee  on  course  of  study  of  San  Jose   Normal 

School,  Monday,  March  26th;  met  President  Gove  and  the  local  Execu- 


live  Committee  of  the  N.  E,  A.  March  28th ;  attended  aud  addres 
the  Alameda  Teachers*  Institute  at  Oakland  March  29th ♦  He  sti 
that  he  is  unable  to  attend  all  the  County  Institutes  as  the  dates  confl 
but  will  address  the  Sonoma  County  Institute  April  2d,  at  Cloverdi 
will  le:tiire  to  that  of  Nevada  county,  at  Nevada  City  April  4th, 
to  the  Institute  of  Solano  county  at  Benicia  on  the  5th  and  6th. 
informs  us  that  he  must  also  attend  a  joint  meeting  of  the  trustees 
the  three  State  Normal  Schools  at  Las  Angeles  April  9th  Supei 
tendent  Hoitt  is  certainly  kept  moving,  and  there  can  be  no  compll 
of  any  lack  of  activity,  energ>'  or  eflScieucy  in  the  discharge  ofhis  mj 
duties.  At  this  particular  time  it  is  quite  essential  that  he  l>e  prea 
at  as  many  of  the  County  Institute^  as  possible,  and  we  therd 
suggest  that  County  Superintendents  confer  with  him  before  defini 
fixing  the  dates  for  their  Institutes. 

Wk  coNTiNtre  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  local  comrai 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  from  the  last  number  of 
Journal*  We  make  the  report  as  full  as  possible  so  that  our  reac 
may  get  some  idea  of  the  great  work  the  committee  have  underta 
and  be  ready,  if  ever  called  upon,  to  render  assistance.  We  wish  ; 
that  ever)'  teacher  in  California  should  not  only  fully  realize  the 
f>ortance  of  the  meeting  next  July  from  the  educational  standpoint 
from  the  material  side  as  well.  Ever>'  teacher  is  interested  in  the  groi 
and  prosperity  of  our  State  and  is  ready  to  promote  its  advancemi 
The  opportunit}'  offered  this  year  is  unusually  auspicious  and  if  advi 
ag^e  is  taken  of  it  great  good  will  ultimately  accnie  to  all.  Let,  th< 
fore,  ever}'  teacher  and  school  officer  comprehend  the  situation  and 
prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Every  member  of  the  local  o 
mittee  is  doing  his  part,  if  all  the  rest  do  theirs  the  meeting  will  h 
grand  success. 

March  3, — A  meeting  of  the  local  Executive  Committee  of  the 
tional  Educational  Association  was  held  at  the  committee  rooms, 
the  Flood  Buildiug,  Ira  G,   Hoitt,  President^  in  the  chair.     A  nun 
of  school  teachers  and  others  in  educational  work  were  present. 

The  different  sub-committees  reported  progress.     The  Auditing  0 
mittee  reported  having  audited  bills  to  the  amount  of  $479. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Aaron  Gove.  Pi 
dent  of  the  National  Educational  Assodafion  : 

J/j'  Dear  Campbdi  and  Hoitt :   After  a  short  survey  of  the  sjtua 
in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Valley  States^  I  am  impelled  to  say  to 
that  the  outlook  is  encouraging,  and  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  belief 
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ao  excellent  array  of  represeutative  men  and  women  will  be  with  you 

in  Saxj  Francisco  next  July.     I  am  much  relieved  to-day  that  the  Xa* 

iiaaal  Democratic  Convention  has  fixed  upon  St.  Louis  instead  of  San 

Francisco  for  the  holding  of  the  meeting.     They  had  offered  such  better 

J  rates  to  the  attendants  of  that  convention,  siiould  they  locate  there,  that 

I  oar  prospects  would  have  been  seriously  impaired.     Kverybody  would 

Ihfjvecome  over  on  their  tickets  and  not  on  ours.     It  is  settled,  and  I  am 

?lie\'e(!      I  cannot  blame  the  roads  ;  they  did  all  we  asked  :  but   the 

e  was  unfortunate, 

specially  interested  now  in  the  programme  for  the  first  evening, 

|wiuch  Can  field  trusts  entirely  to  me  to  arrange,     I  am  looking  to  you 

r  such  a  summary  of  what  you  propose  to  do  as  will  enable  me  to 

tlect  a  few  representative  men  to  reply  to  what  will  he  said  by  your 

I  Coast  speakers.  _  ' 

\  iutcnd   to  spend  a  day  with  you  during  tlie  week  conunencing 

[March  25th.     I  would  like  to  see  the  field  as  it  will  appear  at  that  time. 

If  your  Executive  Conunittee  will  meet  on   that  week,   say  on  the 

jJBtlior  2Qth,  instead  of  Saturday*  I  can  Ix*  with  them  if  desired.     The 

[aevenil  programmes  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness,     Truly, 

A.\RON   GOVK. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
jCaliforaia  Teachers'  Association,  stating  that  Professor  A.  S.  Cook, 
[President  of  the  Association,  would  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  to  the 
[fclional  Educational  Association  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  State 
|W  California,  The  following  will  act  as  a  Recq^tion  Committee  on 
fof  the  State  teachers,  and  be  assisted  with  tlie  regular  Reception 

iimittee:  President,  A.  S.  Cook,  Berkeley:  Vice-President,  F.  H. 
[Olrk,  Los  Angeles  ;  W.  \V.  Anderson,  Sacramento ;  Geo.  Kleeberger, 
Jose;  F.  M.  Campbell »  Oakland;  Secretary,  Miss  May  Madden; 
iTftasurer.  J,  S.  Hamilton;  Jamej*  Denman,  J,  K.  Wilson,  C.  H.  Allen, 
[j  B.  McChesuey.  A,  W.  Jackson,  J.  G,  Kennedy.  D  J.  Sullivan.  C.  C. 

Titicm,  Dorville  Libby. 

tbe  faculty  of  the  State  University,  w4iich  had  been  requested  to 
Inotnittate  a  committee  on  higher  educatioii,  reported  the  following  as 
|B»e committee :  The  President  of  the  University  of  Cahfornia,  Chair- 
[mn;  the  Presidents  of  Mills  College,  University  of  the  Pacific,  Uni- 
I  eerily  of  Southern  Califoniia.  St.  Ignatus  College,  vSanta  Clara  College, 
Professors  Ho wison,  Cook,  Hilgard  and  Edwards,  Frank  J.  Sejtnonr, 
I  President  Howard  Club,  and  Hon.  K.  B,  Ponieroy,  Chairman  Com- 
1  niittec  Alumni  of  State  University,  The  Secretary  of  the  conunittee 
I  ivsa  ordered  to  notify  Chairman  Hinsdale  of  the  National  Committee  at 
Clevdiind  that  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education  had  l^een  selected 
[^tint  Hon.  Horace  Davis  is  Chairman. 

Tht  following  gentlemen  having  signified  their  willingness  to  ser\-e 


^  ^It  fcgctftiis  Cwiwinrr,   were  elected  :  W.  H.  Chamberlaio,  J. 

Ib3ti.^%^  E.  P  IlMforth.  W.  H.  Talbot.  A.  C.  Bonnell,  E.  A. 

.     !:     •     OvoU'    \r    S    Gage,  Jn,  J.  D.  Maxwell,  William  H. 

c  the  committee  and  offered,  on  behalf 
_   ^.\t  ail  exliibition  of  calisthenics  with  the 
;i>  during  the  exposition.     His  offer  was  accepted! 

*<I^Ucse«d  Ibe  committee  on  the  nee<l  of  physical  instruc- 1 

;  IkUiM^  'an  Ness  Seminar\s  was  unatiimously  elected 

Ml'i:..  ^      ..,..,,. c  on  Higher  Education  and  on  Exposition, 

^Kk^  tlie  inectnig  .idjoiimed. 


I«i,..  The  Kxposition  Committee  reported  that  it  had  decided | 

U  the  txHtulie*  the  units  of  exhibits,  instead  of  exhibiting  by 
County  Superintendents  should  superintend  the  | 
_..c  counties, 

innn  s^everal  persons  who  had  Ixien  in\dted  to  serve  on  ! 
T  Education  were  read.   Hon.  Horace  Davisstated 
.  ..I  the  appointment,  but  was  afraid  that  he  would 
mi  any  active  sen^ice.     The  other  solicited  persons 
oU  ttot  mvitalioii?*. 

rKKPARATlONS   FOR   KXHIBITS. 

S\»|i<*r\HAiv  ttnms,  of  the  ^ii^ecial  committee  appointed  to  secure  tiic' 
J^t  n  fur  Uie  week  preceding  the  convention^   reported 

\h  *Uv  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  definite  answer  from- 

|>.  niHtccs  of  the  Mechanics'   Institute,     The  pavilion   had 

|bi  t  jiccui-ed  for  the  time  the  convention  will  be  in  session, 

W,  ,»  ,. ishl  advisable  to  get  it  in  advance  for  the  arranging  of  ex- 

HiMl%^     Tlir   uiAttrr  was  left   in   the  hands  of  Messers.    Bums  and 


,  V  s  aauitlec  on  Music  reported  that  it  had  ordered  seven  thousand 
Iwiili  c%\\mfk  o(  pieces  of  music  to  be  rendered  at  the  entertainment 
lion  for  distribution. 
,.  .:  Kcnnctly  imported  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  East, 
mul  Umt  wherever  he  had  been  preparations  were  being  made  by  the 
U<  \\\\  training  scho<:>ls  to  attend  the  convention.     Great  interest 

\V  1  taken  in  the  matter  in  the  East  and  a  large  attendance  might 

U  I,      He   had    visited   nearly   ever>^    technical   school   in   the 

UytU^l  ^tiAtcji  and  everywhere  he  had  found  much  enthusiasm. 
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Mr.  O'Connor  offered  a  resolutiou  that  a  prbe  of  $200  be  awarded^ 
the  technical  or  manual-training  institution  ofTering  the  best  exhit 
The  matter  met  with  some  opposition,  and  the  resolution  was  laid  o^ 
until  the  next  meeting. 

PROPOSED     EXCURSION. 

President  Iloitt  stated  that  he  had  received  a  communication  fr 
the  editor  of  the  Southwest  Journal,  published  at  Nashville,  Tet 
making  inquiries  about  the  preparations  for  the  convention  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  local  committee,  as  the  educators  of  Nashville 
anxious  to  organize  an  excursion  to  San  Francisco.  He  has 
received  a  copy  of  the /oh ma/  of  Education,  published  at  Boston.  Th^ 
papei  contained  an  advertisement  announcing  that  a  grand  teach^Hj 
excursion  would  leave  that  city  in  time  to  reach  San  Francisco  July  ^^ 
after  stopping  at  Niagara  Falls,  Chicago,  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  Citju 

James  W.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  reported 
the  schools  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  would  reopen  on  Augusi 
and  that  the  schools  of  this  city  would  close  June  15.     The  time  of 
closing  of  the  schools  of  Oakland  had  not  been  fixed.     The  coimail 
then  adjourned. 


March  17. — W.  M.  Friesner,  the  representative  on  the  Execuf 
Committee  from  Los  Angeles  county,  gave  an  encouraging  report 
bis  county  and  presented  a  list  of  names  of  thirty-two  teachers  and 
oflScers  of  schools  of  that  county  who  had  notified  him  of  their  inten- 
tion of  becoming  members  of  the  association  at  its  meeting  July 
1 7th.  W,  L.  Valentine,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Tehama 
county,  reported  a  long  list  of  teachers  w^ho  w^ould  attend  the  July 
meeting,  and  also  stated  that  the  county  would  send  down  an  exhibit. 
Secretary  Culver,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  notified  the  committee 
that  the  main  hall  of  the  Pavilion  would  be  at  their  disposal  on  Monday 
morning,  Julyli6th,  and  the  art  galleries  a  week  prior  to  that  tinie»  scj 
that  the  Exhibit  Committee  would  have  time  to  arrange  their  mow 
elaborate  exhibits. 

The  Hon.  Fred  M.  Campljell  reported  that  the  Oakland  School  Bd 
had  resolved  to  grant  a  vacation  in  the  schools  for  five  weeks  from  June. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  teachers  will  report  to  their  principals 
at  the  difi*erent  schools  and  be  granted  a  further  vacation  of  two  weeks 
tttilil  July  30th,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  F^ 
catjonal  Association  and  extending  courtesies  to  visiting  teachers, 
compensation  of  the  teachers  for  the  two  weeks*  extended  vacation] 
depend  upon  their  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board. 


TtlB  PACTFiC  EDUCA710NAL  JOf^.VAl 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O'Ponuor,  it  was  resoh*ed  to  give  a  special  prisoe  of 

S200  for  the  best  exhibit  made  in  the  Pavilion  by  an  industrial  school. 

After  a  few   rernaiks  by  Mr.    Priesner  regarding   the  work  in  the 

JUttty  from  which  he  is  accredited  and  a  desultory^  conversation  regard* 

fing  finances,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  city  press  for  the 

mauinious  assistance  they  have  rendered  thel  association  in  its  objects. 

lind  the  Secretary  was  notified  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  committee 

lo  a  number  of  educational  journals  tliat  had  published  notices  of  the 

commit  tee  free  of  chnrg^e. 


March  24, — A  telegram  was  read  this  evening  at'the  meeting  of  the 
^ocal  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
innouncing  that  Mr,  Aaron  Gove,  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion would  arrive  in  the  city  on  Tuesday  next,  and  would  meet  the 
committee  on  the  following  day. 

Joseph  O'Connor  moved  that  a  special  meeting  of | the  committee  l>c 
[icld  on  the  evening  named,  at  8  o'clock,  to  meet  Mr,  Gove.  This 
lotion  prevailed,  and  it  was  also  decided  to  bid  alQhe  chairmen  of  the 
rariotis  committees  to  be  present  at  the  reception. 

George  F.   Mack,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools   of  Amador, 

^te,  furnishing  a  list  of  forty-seven  teacherslwho  have  become  raetn- 
i  of  the  association.     Mr.  Mack,  in  submitting  this  list,  considered 
St  ** a  reasonably  good  showing  out  of  a  possible  sixty  teachers,  only 
ift^-  of  whom  are  at  present  employed," 

A  list  of  fift>'  members  was  also  received  from  Tulare  connt>-. 

Ira  More,  of  Los  Angeles,  wrote  to  say  that^he  accepted  the  position 
itiffered  him  on  the  Normal  School  Committee,  and  that  he  '*  would  Ac^ 
11  he  could  to  fonvard  the  business. 

County  Superintendent  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Humboldt  county,  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  gave  assurances  that  ever>'thiug  would  Ijc  free 
la  teachers  who  would  attend  the  excursion  toJHumlx)ldt  during  the 
invention  in  July. 

Major  C.  W,  Long,  who  accompanied|Mr.  Brown,  bore  the  gentleman 
iiit  in  the  statement  that  the  residents  of  Humboldt  would  do  all  to 
welcome  the  visiting  teachers. 

R.  S.  Holway,  of  the  Normal  School  of  Saujijose,  announced  tliat 
"the  teachers  of  the  Garden  City  would  attend  en  masse, 

C.  B.  Towle,  of  Vallejo,  said  that  ev^ery  teacher^in  Solano  had  signed 
the   membership  roll   save  one,   and  that  one  would  also  attend   the 

ivetitiou. 
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March  28. — A  spectal  meeting  of'the  Local  Branch  of  the  National 
Educational  AssociatioTi  was  held  in  Flood's  building  this  evening,  thf 
object  being  to  welcome  Aaron  Gove,  President  of  the  National  Educ 
tional  Association,  to  the  city,  and  to  indulge  in  an  exchange  of  vi^ 
relati\-e  to  the  coming  convention  of  school  teachers  to  be  held  in  Jt 
Ira  G.  Hoitt,  President  of  the  Kxecutive  Committee  in  San  Francii 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  rooms  were  crowded  to  the  doors  with  lad 
aad  gentlemen  interested  in  the  July  convention.  The  reading  of  j 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  was  omitted. 

The  Committees  on  Halls  and  Transportation  made  brief  reports^] 
The  Committee  on  Entertainment  presented   the  follownng  as 
program  for  the  first  evening  of  the  convention : 

Tuesday  evening,  July  17,  1888,  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
Reception  tendered  to  California  by  the  Association,  including  a  gr 
concert  by  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  voices  and  an  orchestra  o^  seve 
five  pieces. 

1.  Overture,  *'  William  Tell,'*  Rossini. 

2.  Introduction  and  w^elcome  by  Ira  G-  Hoitt,  State  Superintend^ 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Califoniia. 

3.  Welcome   from   Califoniia,   by   R.  W,  Watennan,    Govemoi: 
California. 

4.  Chorus,  "Thanks  Be  to  God,"  Mendelssohn. 

5.  Welcome  from  the  city  and  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco,  bji 
B.  Pond,  Mayor,  and  J.  W.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Francisco. 

6.  VioUn  concerto,   D  minor,  "  Vieuxtenips/*  J.  H.  Rosewald 
orchestra. 

7.  Responses  by  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col.,  President;  James 
Canlleld.  Lawrence,  Kas.,  Secretary,  and  W  E,  Sheldon,  Boston, 
Finit  Vice-President  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

8.  Orchestral  waltz,  **  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Weljer. 
K),     Remarks  by  R.  H.  K,  Dowson,  United  States  Commission^ 

Education,  Washington,  D,  C. 

10.     Closing  remarks,  by  Fred  M.  Campbell,  Oakland.  Cal., 
President  of  the  Association  for  California. 

ir.     Unaccompanied   chorus,  '*  Farewell  to  the   Forest."   Mend 
i^hn. 

16. 

17. 


Orchestral,  '*  Fackeltang,"  Meyerbeer. 
Chorus.  *' Triumphal  March,"  Costa. 
Choral  march,  '  *  Tannhauser, "  Wagner. 
Chorus,  "Hallelujah,"  Handel, 


IHB  PACIFIC  EDaCAlIONAL  lOURNAl 

* 'America  "  and  '*  Old  Hundred  '*  chorus,  orchestra  and  aud? 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinan-  business,  Ira  G.  Hoi  It  introduced 

Laron  Gove,  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association »  whom 
le  stated  would  address  the  meeting  on  the  interest  that  was  l:)eing 

aken  east  of  the  mountains  in  the  July  gathering, 

^Mr,  Gove,  who  was  warmly  received,  said  that  it  was  not  his  purpose 
in  coming  West  to  find  out  the  interest  that  was  being  taken  in  the 
mcjvement.  He  was  assiu-ed  of  that  lieforehaud.  His  real  object 
«ras  that  he  might  on  one  evening  meet  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Confer  with  its  members  on  the  coming  convention.  He  stated  that  he 
lad  uev^er  met  a  more  efficient  executive  orgauization  than  that  at  pres- 
ent arranging  in  California  the  preliminaries  of  the  convention. 

President  Hoitt  then  called  upon  President  Horace  Davis,  of  the 

Jniversity  of  California.  Col.  Stuart  Taylor,  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows,  Pro- 
peiisor  Howison,  Superintendent  Wilson  of  Colusa  county,  and  others. 

irho  expressed  themselves  in  full  accord  with  the  movement  and  as 

eady  to  do  their  part  in  making  the  July  meeting  an  honor  to  the 
5late. 


ALAMEDA     COUNTY    TEACHERS     INSTITUTE. 


The  teachers  of  Alameda  county  convened  for  the  usual  yearly  insti- 
tute March  2Sth,  in  Hamilton  Hall,  Oakland.  The  teachers  of  the 
>unt>^  were  well  represented,  nearly  three  hundred  being  present  at 
the  opening. 

Couut>*  Superintendent  Fisher  called  the  convention  to  order  at  9:45 
V-  M.,  and  organization  was  affected  by  the  election  of  D.  T.  Fow*ler» 
principal  of  the  Prescott  school,  Oakland,  and  S.  H.  Buteau,  of  San 
tnzo,  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  Miss  MollieE.  Connors,  of  Oakland, 
?tar>\     Miss  Daisy  Mount,  of  Alviso,  was  elected  Assistant  Sec- 
i?tarj\ 

Superintendent  P.  M.  Fisher  delivered  the  opening  address,  which 
^as  listened  to  with  marked  attention.     At  its  close  he  introduced  W. 
[JR.   Davis.  Mayor  of  Oakland,  who  delivered  an  address  of  greeting, 
tayor  Davis  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  in  advocating  those  methods 
teaching  which  would  raise  the  pupil  above  the  mere  sordid  details 
43f  aspirations  of  business. 


At  tlie  commencemeet  of  the  afternoon  session  the  following  coi 
mittees  were  appointed : 

On  Resolutions^ — Chairman,  W.  H.  Galbraitli ;  C.  J.  Thora,  Fannie 
Smith.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Tucker,  G.  W,  Horton. 

On  School  Exhibit— Paul  A.  Garin,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  MoUie 
Cotmors,   D.  J.  Sullivan,  Charles  M.   Fisher,  George  W*  Frick,  Mi 
Ada  May,  Miss  E.    A.  Wilson,   Mi^  Annie  L.   Dolman,  George  V 
Horton,  Henry  Veghte. 

On  Queries — J.  B.  McChesneji  W,  A,  Cowdery»  Mrs.  F.  M.  Pugli 
W*  J.  McKean,  Miss  Sarah  Morro^v. 

Miss  Esther  Frank,  of  Livermore.  read  a  somewhat  unique  es#a] 
entitled  **  Unpatented  Medicines/ * 

S.  A,  Chambers,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  followed  with  a  paper 
Qti  •'Arithmetic.'*  He  dealt  wdth  his  method  of  teaching  this  important 
branch  of  science,  taking  up  each  diWsion  separately,  and  intersperses 
his  remarks  with  blackboard  illustrations  and  humor.     He  condemn^ 
in  strong  terms  any  settled  method  of  teaching  the  science  of  fignrei 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  believed  we  should  have  less  aritl 
metic  and  more  mathematics. 

Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  the  University  of  Califoniia,  follow 
with  an  interesting  paper  on  *'  The  California  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.' 
He  was  followed  by  remarks  by  Mrs.  K.  B.  Fisher  and  J.  B.  McChesner; 
of  the  Oakland  High  School.     Immediate  steps  were  then  taken  ft 
organizing  Reading  Circles  throughout  the  county. 

During  the  evening  the  Oakland  city  teachers  gave  a  pleasant  rece] 
tion  to  the  county  teachers. 

Second  Day, — The  exercises  commenced  with  an  earnest  and  spin' 
address  by  Superintendent  Wilson,  of  Colusa,  on  '*The  Mistakes 
Teachers.**  As  we  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  speaker  we  could  nol 
refrain  from  congratulating  the  citizens  and  teachers  of  Colusa  county 
for  their  good  fortune  in  having  so  broad-minded  and  earnest  a  man  at 
Ihe  bead  of  their  schools. 

Profes.sor  C.  H.  McGrew,  a  professor  in  theUniversitj^of  the  Pacific, 
San  Jose,  was  then  introduced  and  delivered  an  address  upon  '*  Prac- 
tical Psycholog>'  in  Teaching  and  Training." 

In   the  afternoon    Professor  James  gave  an  interesting  address 
•*  Memory.'*      Mr.  J.    O'Connor,  of  San    Francisco,  followed   with 
paper  on  **Theor>''  and  Practice." 

Third  Day. — After  some  details  regarding  the  work  of  the  Reading 
Circles  had  been  attended  to,  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler,  of  San  Francisco, 
read  a  paper  on  *'The  Development  of  the   Mechanical  Sense  of  the 
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Child/'     [Her  paper  is  published  in  lull  in  the  present  number  of  Uk 

JOtTRNAI..] 

Mrs.  K.  M.  North,  of  Alameda,  followed  with  a  paper  ou  *' English/ 
The  exercises  of  the  morning  closed  with  an  exceedingly  valuabl 
lectare  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Strattou,  President  of  Miirs  College,  on  ''Tb 
\*aliie  of  the  Personal  Element  in  the  Teacher. '  *  Nothing  was  sai^ 
during  the  session  of  the  Institute  which  created  so  deep  and,  may  w 
hope,  so  lasting  an  impression. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  paper  on 
"  Scientific  Temperance  Instniction  *  *  Mrs,  R.  R,  Johnston,  of  Oakland, 
State  Superintendent  Ira  G.  Hoitt  followed  with  an  address  full  of  valu- 
able suggestions  and  practical  advice. 

Superintendent  F.  M.  Campbell  theu  read  a  paper  entitled  '*A  Di 
cussion  of  Educational  Questions,**     Mr.  Campl>ell  showed  there  w< 
two  sides  to  e\^er\-  question,  and  that  the  wise  teacher  would  seek  ti 
glean  .some  truth  from  both  sides. 

Superintendent  Anderson,  of  San  Francisco,  then  addressed  th( 
Institute  in  a  few  well  chosen  words.  An  earnest  discussion  on  the 
National  Educational  Association  followed,  which  was  participated  i: 
by  Superintendents  Hoitt,  Campbell,  Anderson  and  Fisher.  Questionj 
were  asked  and  answered,  and  such  general  information  given  as  the 
occasion  demanded.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  Institute  gave  assur 
ance  that  the  teachers  of  Alameda  county  will  turn  out  unanimously 
the  meeting  in  July. 

After  passing  the  usual  Institute  resolutions,  a  motion  to  adjourn  sin 
die  was  carried. 


^ 


A  school  teacher  at  Beatrice,  Neb.,  chastised  a  boy  severely,  and  wa 
fined  $5  for  it.    The  School  Board,  however,  indorsed  the  action  he  ha^ 
taken  and  raised  his  salary  $10  per  mouth  in  consequence. 


ThK  Pacific  Husinkss  Coi,i.egh  is  one  of  the  best  educational  inntttutioia 
uti  Uiis  coa5t.     In  its  instructors,  work  and  resu!ts,  it  commends  itself  to  all  whoT" 
enter  upon  a  course  of  in.stnictiou  within  its  kaUs, 


ROVCATlOSAt.    X/CHS. 


Edu(;atioijal    I^eu/5. 


SOI^NO  CO  IK  TV. 

Crescent  Island  school  district  is  suf- 

erini5  from  an  error  made  bv  Ihtf  Siiper- 

-s<:*rs     when   levying  Ibe  tax  Insi   iaIL 

iiey  %-oted  a  school  tax  of  |iooo  in  the 

ict  aii<l  six   cents  on  the   himdred 

was   fixed  as  the   rate,  while  it 

ild  have  been  60  cents.     The  district 

be^  compelled  to  vote  another  tax 

ic    Board  of  Education  met  in  the 
crinteudent's  office  Saturday,  March 
All  members  were  present. 
R.    \V.    Fraser  was  j^ranled  a  recom- 
aetitlnttou  for  a  life  diploma,   and  Miss 
**  '     Tbaugh  granted  a  recommen- 

u  educational  diploma.  A,  H. 
granted  a  grammar  school 
licate, 

-ess  was  j^anted  a  temporary 

ry  certificate  on  his  ccrtific^e  from 

county,  Kansas. 

ae   application  of  the   Pacific  Coast 

Association   to  place  Gibbons' 

le  and  Macaulay's  History  of  Kng- 

00  tbe  library  list  was  denied. 

SCTTKR  COUNTY, 

nary  certificates  have  been  granted 

rd  of  Educatioo  of  Sutter  Co. 

Uie  A.  Hamilton.  Phuebe  A, 

M.    T.    Britian;     Grammar 

se   to   C,    I.,    l>onahue,    and 

--    j^rade   on    diplomaii    to    Miss 

^       BTxby,  Ida  Grav,  Ceo.  H.  Kim- 

F.   A,  Lathrrij)  and   C.    A,   Cooper. 

5.  Kline  and  A,  C.  McLaughlin  were 

recommendations  for  life  certifi- 

MARIN   COUNTS'* 

pnldic    meeting   called    by    the 

Trustees  of  San   Rafael    for   the 

seof^T  !   the   Hi^^di    School 

ion.  vi  lul  both  in  point  of 

*-        uj. I  liiLii est  manifested.    Mr, 

r  occu p i  e d  th  e  chai  r.  Sc  h ool 

.-     ient   Furlon>{   gave  his  esti- 

:    the   cost  of  the  proposetl  High 

The  som  of  |i8oo  remained  in 

ihK  4  fund  of  the  district,  which. 

wi*  additional     to     be      raised 

'      :    .  at  the  rate  of  two  mills  on 

.       I  .  i.        would   erect    the    building, 

t^aip  tiit:  iMcbool  and  run  it  for  two  years. 


I  Speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.   S.   Vl 

Smith.  H,  P.  Wood,   Ur.   Crosby,  S.  Fj 

Barstow  and  otliers.     The  ayes  and  noe 

were  finally  called  for  on  the  projx>sitioiL 

,  and  the  aAinnative  had  it  by  a  big  ma-{ 

jjority.     The  Trustees  are  satisfied  that^ 

I  the    public    sentiment    favors    a    HighJ 

j  School  and  the  tax  it  will  necessitatcij 

I  and  will  call  an  election  at  an  earlv  dajf, 

to  vote  on  the  question. — Marin  CounlM. 

Tocsin. 

S.\N  I,U1S  OBISPO  COUNT 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kerlin,  lately  of  \  010  lo.^ 
is  engaged  by  the  school  board  at  Cayu-I 
1  cos.     Mr.  Kerlin 's  certificates  and  testis 
I  monials  are  of  tbe  highest  order  and  th€ 
'  people  of  Cayucos    may   be   assured  ot 
I  having  a  goo^  school . 
j      It  is  hoped  that  a  small  portion  of  thq 
I  thrift  and  enterprise  for  which  the  peo-*] 
I  pie  in  that  section  are  noted  may  be  di-^ 
I  verted,  for  a  time  at  leasts  in  the  direct 
'  tion  of  their  public  school.     The   educa-j 
!  tional  interests  of  Franklin  district  need 
I  shaking  up  ;     the  properly   conslitntcil] 
\  teacher  can  accomplish  wonders,  but  he 
I  cannot  do  it  all  alone. 
\      The   Trustees   of   a    recently    fonned 
school  district  ask  for  advice  regardinj^ 
expenditure  of  their  first  apportionment 
!  of  libra r>*  funds.     We  know  of  no  bette^ 
I  investment  of  the  first  gear's  allowanc«j 
'  than  in  an  Unabridged  Dictionary  and  i 
primary  reading  chart.     Next    in    orclerj 
should  be  a  judiciously  selected  lot 
I  library  books,  mostlv  juvenile  in  charac^ 
I  ler,  and  selected  with   the  double   pur 
I  pose  of  interesting  the  pupils  and  pre 
I  paring  the  way  for  the  higher  and  mor^ 
I  useful  reading  which   is   to   follow.     A« 
soon  as  possible  the  tcadier's  desk  should 
he  provided  with  standard  books  of  refJ 
erence  and  such  apparatus  only  as  thu 
teacher  can  make  profitable  use  of.     In 
;  all   cases  the    peripatetic    book         gAq 
I  should  be  carefully  eschewed. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Wulff,  who  has  lately  takeui 
charge  of  the  Home  school,  is  the  holdecf 
of  a  life  diploma  and  come*  highly  rec-| 
I  ommended  from  the  various  localities  iu 
which   he   has    taught.     He   has   lately 
I  sent  us  some  interesting  particulars  re] 
I  garding  the  condition  in  which  he  find 
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^the  school  there  and  his  mlelligeiil  grasp  i 
t>)  tile  silualioQ,  and  appreciative  remarks^ 
L>uccniiii^  the  itUerest  mauifedtcd  by 
the  school  authorities  1>ode  well  for  the 
&{)crc!is  of  the  looming  terni. 

The  Han  Miguel  Board  of  Trustees  will 

shortly  let  tlie  coiUrnct  for  un  f8<X)0  brick 

Ijschool  house,    ^     V  fVoiii  iiifonnatiuu 

eceived  horn  iourd  there,  it  is 

^to  he  the  mohi  v,.....-,..iv  sciiool  huildiug 

in  the  eowiity. 

The  CouiUy  Board  of  Ediicatioti  will 
hnve  some  important  matters  to  attend 
to  Ai  its  meetings  of  March  and  June  of 
the  j>resent  vear.  A  new  course  of  siudy 
for  the  pvibUc  schools  of  the  county  luust 
he  prepared,  the  same  to  he  hascd  upon 
llie  new  Stale  series  of  text  hooks.  The 
ii     '  1    list   of    library    hooks    and 

>  >|mratus   must   be  revised  and 

.vi  .uhl  text  hooks  uiusthe  adopted 
the  grades  not  provided  for  in  those 
ishcd  by  the  Slate.  Another  and  no 
ess  pressing  ilemand  is,  that  provision 
be  made  for  a  larger  proportion  of  oral 
work  in  future  examination  of  teachers, 
— Stif^friHientft'iti  Arinstfoug  in  San  Luis 
Ohhpo  Tribune. 

SACRAMENTO  COt^XTV. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  tnct 
I  Saturday  morning,  March  3d,  in  the 
'office  of  Superintendent  Howard  at  the 
ToU  ft- house. 

Miss  Mary  C.  McManus  was  granted  a 
recomtneudalion  for  an  educational 
diploma, 

C.  H.  Libhy,  an  agent  for  Johnson's 
Encyclopedia,  by  hi;*  attorney,  J,  VV\ 
Hughes,  appeared  before  the  Board  and 
'-claimed  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Florin 

chool  District  had  ordered  a  set  of  his 
"^Iwnks.  The  Tnislees  claim  that  they 
were  induced  to  sign  the  order  by  false 
representations.  It  is  said  ihnl  Ld^by 
firM  w^ent  to  a  Trustee  named  Johi:sou 
with  the  book,  but  the  later  refused  to 
sign  for  it  for  the  school  library-,  believ- 
ing it  too  high  priced.  He  cousenUnl, 
however,  to  sign  a  recommendation  of 
the  book.  This  signature,  it  is  alleged, 
was  shown  to  the  other  Trustees,  with 
the  assurance  that  Johnson  had  signed 
for  the  work,  and  the  others  then  put 
down  their  signat\ires.  Libby  threatens 
to  bring  suit  unless  the  books  are  paid 
fon 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion desire  to  investigate  the  matter  and 
further  hearing  w^as  postponed  to  the 
next  regular  meeting. 


MONTKREY  COt^'TV 
The  Salinas  City  ac1jt>ols  wiil    liav4 
week's  vacation  from  April  2 7 ill  to  ] 
7th,  after  which  school  will  be  resuii 
and  continue  till  June  3<7th,  when 
summer  vacation   of  five   or  six  w« 
will  commence. 

The  Salinas  City  Board  of  Ed«c«l] 
have  decided  to  give  Priucipal  Tcmic 
pennanent  assistant. 

The  Board  of  Education  met  on  SaW 
day,  March  10,  and  continued  iu  \ 
all  day.  Miss  Mary  R,  Steven 
granted  a  Granunar  grade  cer 
Misses  Sarali  Way  land  and  Fanil^ 
Rogers  were  g^rantcd  temporary  Prin 
certificates,  and  Miss  Eanny  .\.  Mo 
was  recomuiended  to  the  State  Boordl 
a  Life  diploma.  The  time  for  holdij 
the  semiannital  examination  of  ap 
cants  for  teachers'  certificates  was  1 
begin  on  Monday,  June  nth,  at  q  A. 
The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  aavf 
for  bids  by  tlie  various  book  con  ^ 
to  furnish  such  text-books  as  willl 
furnished  by  the  State.  The  bil 
be  opened  and  textbooks  adopted' 
May  26th.  at  2  P.  M. 

^  ilCHOOL   EX  HI  HIT. 

As  a  grand  eJthibit  of  the  work  of  " 
public  schools  of  this  State  and   of  ' 
United  States  will  be  made  at  the  J 
tional  Eiiucattonal  Association  to  bei 
in  San  l-Vancisco   from  the  17th  to 
20th  of  July,  the  Board  of  Education 
Monterey   couuly  feel   that  this  coun 
cannot  alTord  to"  hold  the  first  place  i 
history  and  "no  place'*  iu  the  mindsi 
our  Eastern  visitors  and  the  people 
this   State.     The   Board   feels  that    ' 
circular  will  meet  with  a  hearty  respoi^ 
and  that  our  teachers,  one  and  all. 
prepare  the  best  |>ossibIe   exhibit, 
following  resolution  wiis  adopted  at  1 
meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  Satur' 
March  lolh: 

AVyr^/rrc/,    That    the   teachers   of 
county  prepare  an  exhibit  of  the  exa 
natiou  papers  in  any  or  all  of  tlie  stu 
of  the  school  work. 

The  teachers  are  respectfully  requc 
to  present  any  original  work  of  ant 
the   pupils,    or   any  natural    curia  "^ 
Teachers  are  to  prepare  the  exhiV 
deliver  it  at  the  County  Superiule 
office. 

The  County   Board  of  Education 
spectfully    requests    all     teachers 
Trustees  to  arrange  for  the  openinjsn 
the  Fall  term  of  school  after  t  ^ 
the   National    Educational    .A 
or  not  sooner  than  July  33,    \  < 
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KICVAOA  COUKTY, 

.  t.«rr  ,^f  Oniss  Vttlley  teachers 

A  as    vtiry    derided    thut 

tl  'dd  be  placed  to)^eilit?r 

iocc  at  San  Francisco  a«d  uol 

Iminnnj^  in  one  place,  k<-'*^jC'"3.- 

unolUer — as     some    siiggesied 

|f    Jk!    tile   |dan,  and  the  Sefretar>' 

'e  to  the  proi>er  parties 

A  dier  Use   wisli    of  the 

■  V  i.<j  complied  with. 

uthusiastic     speeches    were 

»i»r   of  a  rej^lar  victorious 

pil  alon>^  the  line  from  high 

'fldergarten.  or  as  Mr*  Potter 

y     expressed     it»     from     the 

i  the  lli^li  School  graduate." 

-  «  ringing  speech  from 

I  wed   hy   Prof.    Foster, 

..  ....  Sleep,  Mifts  Doom,  Mr, 

and    others,    ull   on    the  one 

tlfi  to  the  same  point 

ibe   icachcre  had   spoken,   two 

k  of  lire  Board  of  Education,  Mr. 

'  and  Capt.  Richards,  who  were 

^ spoke  for  themselves  and  tBeir 

'  cr^n,  entliusiasticaHy  for  the 

ting    out    what    they    Could 

f-dolii  the  matter  and  what 

I  not 


I  The  pupils*  of  the  High  School  arc 
prcpciring  carefully  tbcir  note-books  for 
the  exhibit  at  San  Francisco.  All  are 
doing  this  extra  labor  (and  it  is  severe 
ond  exacting  labor)  cheerfully  and 
earnestly.  In  this  work  Snpt.  Stone  is 
bearing  a  hand  in  all  the  departments 
with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  R>r  which  he 
has  so  long  l>een  noted,  and,  to  the  credit 
of  the  teaching  corps,  he  is^  thnrongbly 
and  constantly  assisted  In*  every  teacher 
from  the  primary  upwards.  In  no  riciiool 
does  such  hannony  prevail  as  in  Ihis..^ 
Gtass  Galley  Tidifigs, 


MKffDOCINO  COtlKTV. 

The  local   branch   of   the    California 


Teachers'   Reading  Circle  met   at    Mrs. 

D.  L,  Brayton's  TucAday  evening,  March 

6th.     The  tiubject  under  discussion  was 

the   '*  Life  of  Pericles,"    and  Mr.    Penj- 

I  berton    delivered  a  very  interesting  and 

,  instructive  essay  on  Athens.     The  next 

'  meeting  will  be' with  Mrs.  E.  VV.  Blair.— 

Mcndoduo  Deacon, 

UtTMBOU>T  COUKTY. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Ar- 
eata have  decided  that  the  tenn  fc>r  the 
present  year  should  be  ofninemonihb 
duration'  which  will  close  the  schools 
on  Friday,  April  27tb,  and  will  give  a 
vacatioti  of  over  three  months. 


Our  Book  5able. 


OMn.AR  SciKxcE  Monthly  for 

ntains  a  wide  variety  of  inter- 

atter  ranging  from  the  botany 

bluarian  Age  up  to  tluit  recent 

fof  (KX'ial  evolution — college  ath- 

Autrttij/    the     many    topics    in 

<iy,  anthropology,  min- 

'iocial  science  and  law 

lii-rn:    reader    must    certainly 

1  many  to  anicrc  >t  and  instruct  him'. 

Ltcles  arc   written  by  specialists 

"ent  t«   an   attractive  form  the 

I  ia  science. 


TiiK  New  Princeton  Rm'iKW  for 
March  contains  in  addition  to  Criticisms, 
Notes  and  Reviews,  nine  articles  on  the 
following  topics:  ^'Emerson/'  *' The 
Present  Ethical  Relations  of  Abpolule 
:  Ideiilism  and  Naturalism,'*  '* Christianity* 
and  the  Secular  Spirit,"  **LaWt  Logic 
and  (Government."  "Practical  Politics," 
**  F^jreign  Jurisdiction  in  Japan,*'  *•  Hi- 
dalgo, the  Washington  of  Mexico/* 
"Some  Aspects  of  Modem  Literature,' 
and  "  The  Marriage  of  Maria  Modcste.* 


THE  PACniC  EDVCA  TIO  ^    r  ^     '.  H  KXAf? 


T»iE  St.  Nicholas  for  April,  as  usual, 
coulaius  such  a  v^triely  i^A  iiilfresiiiijt; 
readiii«ij  matter  witti  such  a  \*eallh  of 
illuHtratious  that  iio  brief  notice  cun  ^^ive 
an  adequate  iaipression  ofitis  real  value. 
Us  intuiitahle  stories  and  sketches  must 
t»e  reiid  in  full  and  its  rare  pictures  be 
seen  if  they  would  be  enjoyed  as  they 
dcserv^e*  The  iufonu^itiou  actually  given 
jiud  tlie  incentive  aroused  for  more  make 
this  mag.'uiue  of  great  educational  valuti. 


The  Forcm  for  March  contains  sev- 
eral arlicleu  of  particular  interest  to  edu- 
cators, Anu»u>(  the  eleven  subjects 
treated  of  in  Ibis  number  we  note  *'\Vhat 
Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach /^  bv 
Rfv.  L\  H.  Parkhurst;  "Our  Political 
Prospects''  by  Prenident  Julius  Seelve. 
and  "  The  Profitable  Reading  of  Fiction'* 
ly  Thomas  Hardy.  This  magazine  takes 
a  deservedly  high  rank  among  the  pub- 
Hcatious  of  the  dav. 


The  pl;\n   pti.pn- 
for  Johnston's 
oned   by   the    j  -i    l^.^    ... 

seems  to  meet  1 1  r  nccil ;  tha 

an   fllphabtrticul  ^  mcnt   or    cli 

tnistworthy  statement  of  the  e*3S4li 
facts  on  all  important  subjects,  put! 
the  narrowest  possible  compass  % 
desideratuuj  appears  to  be  ttiosl  tici 
realized  in  the  New  People's  C  '  ' 
I  embracing  some  60,000  topics 
I  each  gi^'ing  all  that  is  really  c>  •  ...^". 

The  present   re\4sed    edition 
,  fourth    fuller    than    heretofore, 
brought  down  to  the  present  yen 
work  seems  especially    well  adafl 
the  wants  of  the  school -room, 
'  already   been   adopted,    as  we  le 
i  nearly  all  Boards  of  Education   i     _ 
I  fornia   and  widely   through  the  Utd 
I  Its   cheapness  makes  it  availaldtr  toj 
I  It  contains  nearly  one  hundred  nmdi 
colored   maps   and    diagrams,    shg 
location  and  population  of  every  1. 
eraljle  town  in  the  United  States.  ^ 
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ThH     NKW     PK(jPLH'S      CYClX>PHr»IA     OF 

Univkrsai.  Kno\vli;DGE.     Published 
by  the  J.  Dewing  Co.     New  York  and 

San  Frati  Cisco. 

As  knowledge  increases  and  the  stand- 
ard of  intelligence  rises  propc»rtionaUy 
the  more  imperative  becomes  the  need 
of  compcndmms  of  knowledge  from 
which  the  busy  student  may  quicklvand 
easily  get  the  essentials,  the  main  facts 
belonging  to  a  mde  range  of  subjects. 


HOME 

lojfue  of  Seh' 
No.  (J.I)  IIU'J  \\ 


STUDY. 


L4TIK  i»n«l  «;Ki4 


SOUTHERN    TEACHERS     *' 
SupftlJes  Teach  em  tu  .School 
Uy    Teacliera.      Circulars    free. 
Teachers  Agency,  P.  0.  Box  410^ 
liam,  Ala, 


:  V  v/' 


Thk  P.M'n-M'  Coast  BruKAr  of  iOi»t  rATios  lias  rL'Uknv»Hl  to  3LM}  l'ot*t  ;M.,  Ufii^ 
Kuiltliii;:,  wUcrn  it  %%  prepared  to  i-etMnvc  ordei^  froui  its  old  fnciidi*  JiUii  pntri^tij^ 
exciotc  thnm  h  ith  its  i^siinl  proaiptnesfl  and  tffieiiMtoy.     The  enoonriigiu^  Muppa 
the  tti  Mt  hiia  ftfccirtnl  Imo  iiidtiucd   tlm  culAf^emerjt  of  the  btjsi; 

ifiipv  ities  .^ad    wtdetitiij;   juvptruntiujc?    tfi«    liireaii   if   pre]  m 

teacii^  ■-  .1    ...e  liigbest  at^Liiding  for  all    linos  of  work.     W«  invite  u..  * 
topt^t  thcinsulvus  into  cujnmunicrtlion  with  ua, 

PftciHo  AuooiAtiou  of  C^ihegiate  Atvnnnre.     « 

Prof.  JCellogg  and  Prof.  Jos.  Lt*  Cont<?  of  the  State  Uuivitrsity. 

Hjii.  Ir4  ft,  Hjitt,  State  8  a  peri  uteu4 1  cut. 

H«^n.  F.  M.  (JainpboU,  City  Saperiiitcnd«mt  Oaklaml  .Scriools. 

Haa,  Jolin  8wt}tt,  Kx*8Uti)  Siipt'nnt«'rHleut,  aiiil  Pnucipal  of  the  Girls  High  Sell 

Prof.  Alien,  Prinmpal  of  the  State  Norrn:il  St-boob 

J»  B.  MiChcsnoy,  Principal  Oiikland  High  School. 

}Ar%*  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Preiiiileiit  of  the  Golden  Gate  Ktndergvteii  AaiociAtion. 

Cluwi.  fl.  4^hinn,  of  the  Overland  Monthly. 

.\ddrei^  nil  cominnnit^fttioiit  to 

MAV    I.    CHENBV.   Mariagei 

300  P^ST  STffe£l  U^iON  CLUB  8UtLCmQ,  SAN    FRANC! SC 


Publishers'     Department. 


J^EIV    FACTOR 


EDUCA  TiON.—(Cmttinucd,  , 


ytf  l*rof  J.  If   DlirrKHK.  Mlfisiiwipr>i  Colle^e,  Clinlon.  Mis* 

il  rliittlren  are  l»y  nature  fond  of  talking,  and  but  little  tact  is  re<|uired  to 
lien;  to  talk.  It  would  be  equally  as  great  a  pleasure  for  a  child  to  expreiis 
Lights  u[)on  i>a[)Cr,  if  properly  encouraged  to  do  so.  If  children 
ily  see  that  what  they  had  written  looked  well,  it  would  be  a  great 
gemcni.  rhe  same  is  true  of  young  men  and  young  w^omen.  Not* 
tiding  the  assertions  of  professional  penmen  that  anybody  ran  learn  to 
ell,  the  fan  is  that  comparatively  few  ever  become  e\f>ert  wiih  the  j>cn, 
Mllful  as  to  make  writing;  a  pleasure.  To  the  masses,  |>ennmnship  in 
I  drudger)'.  Again,  the  nervous  exhauston  inse[iarable  from 
-\  be  an  impedin\ent  to  mental  activity.  If  this  could  but  be 
^ed.  ruling  and  original  composhion  would  receive  an  impulse  that 
.  fifoduce  the  most  astonishing  results.  Now,  this  New  Factor  in  Fldu- 
i  ul  which  T  s[)eak  does  indeed  render  comi>osition-writing  ti  [»o.sitive 
The  drudger)^  of  the  pen  is  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  Caligraph 
ifito  a  delightful  pastime.  In  txict  he  that  has  never  used  a  perfect 
knows  nothing  of  the  genuine  luxury  of  composition,  llie  light 
I  imturul  movemcntii  of  fingers  and  anus  are  just  sufficient  to  stimulate 
I  due  activity  vvhhout  producing  fatigue  by  any  reasonable  amount 
Ai^  efforts  1  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  five  ronsiecu- 
of  the  Caligraph  produces  less  fatigue,  less  diminution 
1  and  mental  elasticity  than  two  hours  in  the  use  of  the 
liuiinaiing  the  fatigue  and  ner\ous  loss,  hitherto  inse[»arable 
-,  iTpc-\sTiiing  must  inevitably  greatly  jiromole  the  power  of 
[jiis  thought.  When  we  can  estimate  the  value  of  English  com|<osuion 
Bludenl  of  English,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  propeily  estimate  the 
fial  value  of  type  writing.  Writing  to  be  done  with  a  pen  is  often 
but  if  it  is  to  be  done  with  the  Caligraph  the  student  will  resort  to 
Imerc  diversion  and  even  a  recreation.  A  machine  so  fascinating  in 
Jcannot  well  be  overestimated  when  we  contemplate  the  vast  amount  of 
[that  a  pujiil  can  be  so  gladly  rc([uired  to  do,  if  but  p»ermittcd  to  use  a 

iine  is  at  hand  when  the  demand  for  type-writing  in  our  schools  can 
jtx  be  resisted.  Soule's  Commercial  College  in  New  ()rleans,  and 
institutions  in  other  cities,  and  many  literary  schools  have  already 
ccd  type-writing.  In  Mississipj)i  ty[ie'Wriung  is  finding  hs  way  into 
als.  In  the  Girls'  Industrial  College  at  Columbtis  it  is  a  [»art  of  the 
num.  Tyi^-writing  is  also  taught  in  the  IVoy  Normal.  In  Missis- 
[.i.F,c;e,  ul  Clinton,  Mississippi,  during  the  last  session  more  than 
of  the  students  learned  type-writing*  and  many  of  them  have  ^ince 
machines  of  their  own.  luka  Normal,  Shu<]ualak  Female  College 
at  Her  prominent  schools  contemi>late  the  early  introduction  of  type- 
^^'Hcrever  ty|)e- writing  has  been  taught,  composition  exercises  have 
jiir  inoic  profitable  to  students  than  heretofore. — \To  k  ivntinut'd.] 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

To  School  Offickrs  and  TEAcn^Rs. 

The  J.  Dewing  School-Supply  Compai 


ow   OlJorinc 


Grreutest    Advantages    to    Bayers    of 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Librarv  Boo| 
Bells  and  General  Supplies. 

Doo.twito,.t  SPECIAL  RATES  «"r„/^r"*" 
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80Lt:   AOKN'I'S   FOU 


The  New  •  People's  ^  Cyclopedl 

UNIVERSAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Just  Published,  and  Broug^ht  Down  to  the  Present  Time»  F| 
Large  Octavo  Volumes. 
Over  2,500  Pages.    125  Double-Page  Maps.     60,000  Topic 

t.     It  is    b  CDght  down  to  tlie  peseot  in  every  Ucjj  Mrlmcnl,  and  is  Ihuf  from  Iwo  lo  Wn  yesri.] 
than  auy  other  work  nuw  on  the  uturJcet. 

t.    tt  contains  nearly  on«  hundred  and  firty  colored  mips  ud  dUgram*,  Wing  ttic  Y3«si-] 

Cyclopei'Jitt  trvc-r  put  !>eIort*  the  Atuericaii  people, 
I     It  contains  colored  map«  of  the  ta  greatest  American  cities  aad  of  the  u  great<«t  Su 

capitals,  n  Icaturc  hitliLTl-j  imVouwo  tu  C>-clopcdia!*. 
4     The  oiAps  of  the  United  States  are  iodexed^  showing  the  locution  and  population  wf  e ,  _, 

t».jwii,  imd  viUn^rc  In  th«*  ITnited  States,  with  po«t-ofiiceis,  money-order  offices,  expmsl 

coumy  scaLs,  c  t:    ■  "       ^- 

5.    The  New  South  ,  <  oiaI  attention  in  recent  meitcrial  development  and  tact 

il54  cities  in  wl  •.  untice,  and  ijoptilatton 

Men  of  the  time  ai  <  rcprci^tttcd  itt  its  pagen  by  biographical  tiotice^  prepared^  in  maAjrc 
from  data  furnished  W  Ihcniiselvcft. 
7.     Science.   Art,   Geography,  Politics^  etc.,  etc.,  in  all  their  recent  achievements^  arc  " 

tn  diile 

S.    The  whole  work  has  been  revised,  n  vaat  amount  of  new  matter  added,  And  fresh  plates  s 

Already  adopted  by  nenrly  Every  Board  of  Education  in  California  and  by  Ttioumi 
tvDsteni  tioartbi  ns 

THE    BEST    REFERENCE    BOOK. 

Having  owned  and  used  a  set  of  "  The  People's  Cyclopcdin      I  cnmmend  thia  valuable  1 
teachers,  parentji,  iitudeut»,  and  &\l  who  read,  a^cumpuc't,  accurate  rnodem.and  the  tiest  1 
lMX>k  extant,  TaoF.  t.  t>.  IImowk,  lYesident  Slate  University  of  Nevada. 

Do  Not  be  Deceived  into  buying  either  of  the  Old   Editions,  the  one  is  * 
Volumes,  the  others  in  Three  Volumes,  THE  NKW  being 

Coiplete  \i  Four  Couyenient  VDlmes,  ,s-,T'Vor«cr 

Address, 

The  J.  DEWINa  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    SCHOOL    FURN]SHER| 

420  and  422  BUSH  STREET. 

BAN   FHANt'lSCa,  CAL. 


f  Cloth,  $20  00  ptr  fCt* 

Library  Leith«r,      22  00        ** 
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!"  FALL  TERM   OPENS 

toixday,  August  let.,  1887. 


iXELL  SeMINMY, 

568  r^^ELTTH  STREET, 


!  MAICV  E    ^NELL^^^Jpri^^j^ 


lltiCSIAKl»  li,  SNKI 


KNABE 


ie  leading  Pianos  of  the  World, 
'  /  in  quality  of  tone  and 


isical  Department 

Of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &Co. 

114  DUPONT  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


No    VA'^atioDs !    Day    mui    Kvculit^   8oi«ian«t 
L«'Ues  All niiitcti  into  kU  Dt'tnirtiiientit. 

AddrMM,  T.  A.  ROBINSOxV,  M,  K.,  Prtf't, 


Califomia  Military  Acatay. 


0-A^CLi^N3J. 


COU.   W.   H.   O'UBIBK,  PMtNCII'At,. 


Preparatory,  Academic  and  Commercia 
Departments. 

4^  Send    for    Circular. 


"JHIIESs  PEN  GUIDE. 


Sak  FRANCrSCO 


lOME 


UltK' 

btii 

Pen  ' 
nr(?  UT  1 

STU  DY.  tATI!^  Him  liKKkH  fii\*itr  pn 

al    STt.HT,    use    the  "  INTKR    only  one  '. 

LINHAK  <.LA>s:cs.  '     Sample  fourth  tin t:^  i  i  p  of  patwr."   At1dre«p  JPKOP. 

School    I«»f  AZ   IJ  r  H<.  >I  A.\?t,  FORT  MAUI 


1^1^  -  -    free      C,  L>tSil.Vi:it  ix.  buNh,   No,   (J.   J) 


-»'nd  yuu  for  sf^^cenu 

JO  €cnt!^.    By   orilerlnf^a 

ring  siK»  of  tlr«t   ftna 


IHPON,  lowju 


Extraordinary   Offer 

TO  ALL  WHO  WANT  EMPLOYMENT. 


(wuii  live,  energetic  agents  m«vcr>  county  in  the  United  BtateHand  Canada  t*^ll  a  polcul 

ui  >jr«;:il  iiient    un  irs  mi  kitj^      An  nrticlc  having  a  larjfc  sale,  paviui;   i.vtifi..    utr  i>,iit 


g  a  larjff  sale,  pavi 
r  ag^eut  is  protected  in  the  *. 
from  tis.    With  aU  these  au 


'M  to  every  hous^e  owner,  it  tin ;^ 

tu  titctirc  good  ngents  at  once,  hut  \vc  1 

lence  in  the  iiienta  ofour  invention,  but  in  it 


Our  airents  now  at  work  are  making  from  I ' 
inakr-;  It  ^:ji«-  for  us  to  make  onr  ofler  to  atl  who  nrt*  out  of  employ mvui.     Aijyl 
ive  our  buEjiness  a  thirty  dRys'  trial  and  fail  to  clear  at  least  5j<jo  in  this  litiii 
run  rcturJi  all  K'^od*  uiv*old  to  us  and  we  will  rctnnd  the  tn&ncy  paid  for  iheiti. 
"  dared  to  make  s«ch  oflcrs.  nor  would  we  if  we  did  not  krio^ 
sore  than  double  tht*  amount.     Our  larjre  descriptive  circular! 
'         vc  wish  to  send  to  e^-cryone  out  of  emplovnietit  who  will  send.. 
,  ^"'^'^f  ftir  ttnl  sunni-',  lur  pastaije.     Send  at  once  and  secure  the  agency  m  time  for  tlie  boom, 
■sw  pno  ?rurk  oo  the  terms  named  in  our  cilraordioary  offer.    Address,  at  once, 

NATIONAL    N>VELTy    COMPAN 

514  Srai  hfidd  St.,  I  ittiba-^-.  Pa. 


UxiYERsin-  OF  California. 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT, 
FACULTY. 

SDWARIJ  S.  IIOLDEX,  LLD.,  Presklenl  of  the  Uuivcrsily. 

G.  A-SHTRTLEFF*  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Trofcssor  of  Mtrtilal  Ureases  ami   MihUc 

Jurisprufieucc- 
M.  W-  FlSIi,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Prafcssor  of  Thysiolofcy  tiud  Microscopy, 
R.  BEVRRLV  COLH»  A.  M,,M.  Ih,  M.R.C.S,,  Kngf  Prufeasor  of  Obs'letms  i 

Gynccolo>;y. 
W.  F,  McNinX  M.  LK.  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Ediii,,  etc..  Professor  of  Principles a»d  Pr 

lice  of  Medicine, 
ROBERT   A.  MCLEAN.  M.   D.,  Professor  of   Clinical  and  0|ienitivc  Sur 

W.  E,  TA  VLOR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Friuciples  and  Practice  of  Surgcr>-. 

V.  B.  KANE,  M,  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S,  L,  Professor  of  Clinical  Me*iiciiie  and  Patliolog 

A.  L.  LENCFELD,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemist 

WM.  a  !.EWIT1\  M.  IX.  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

MKNJ.  R.  SWAN.  M.  a.  Professor  of  Discascs'of  Children. 

WM.  H.  MAYS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Diaenses  and  Medical  Jurisprudcuc 

WASHINGTON  AVER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  fiygicne. 

(rEORGE  IL  POWERS.  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Profe!*8or  of  Oirthalniolog>-  and  (Holug 

WM.  WATT  KERR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA.  A.  B.»  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microsco|ijl 


DOUGLASS  W.  MONTGOMERY,  M    I).,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Patholog 

C  orator 
JOHN  M,  WILLIAMSON.  M.  D.,  DemonstTAtor  of  Anatomy. 


-  Icn  week- 

dl   the  brri 
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'    lt;rclurt:»  Aft:  ii«;]iver^(l  Jaitv  ^*y  Uit:  i'r<L>Ji:*e4ii»,  auUcvctrO 

_  ,        ilnouglioui  tUc   entire  vtar*    Material  ia  nbntidatil  mod 

It  will  thus  be  scew  thAl  the  ef3iir*e  of  itijttniclion.  which  eitlcud*  throug-h  seven  and  uue  hi, 
jutjulh-  i.f  lilt  vcur,  aims  at  Ihe  dcvclopmetit  oi  firactical  physicinna  and  ^iirgeoQ^,  titv  t're; 
n  1  d  by  the  Medical  DeparlmcTit  of  Ihc  State  Viiivensity  enable  the  Kf  ?l 

I-  nd   it  ill  lui    eijpecial   manner   In   ihowL-   f«.c<rking   n   complete   ftnd  :J 

kii  medical   profe<*»iou,      T)ie   facilities   for   l>ed-5ulc   study    have   bcti  ,,--yJ 

Incrcu^cj  ul  Ulc,  and  the  itudetit  will  find  opportunities  at  hu  comiitaiid^  which  for  Compichea 
iflveuc9ti«  arc  nowhere  mirpafv^cd, 

Three  Years*  Course. . 

In  re:siion»»c  to  the  general  demand,  hath  in  uttd  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  highrr  degree  < 
]jroficicflcy  in  mcdicai  education,  the  Medical  Drpartment  oi  the  istJile  t^imJvt^sitv  w.t*  r»ttt  r 
ihc  first  In  the  United  Stale*  to  adopt  ihc  three  vear;*"  term  of  study      X  * 

himself  fur  6nal  examination   until  he  huN  attended  faitlifnlly  three  re]<-u' 
Sitid  ctinicf.     While  this  rfqnirtnuent  entails  no  e.^tra  expense  in  the  mai 
fnrther  guarantee  that    none  shall  bear   the   diploma  >>{   the   t»tate   mrdtcnj   >LmMi;    mn 
Uiortifigiily  «piaVified 

Fees. 

Ml  i>ut  onici 

j-i,  ... 

J  *>r  I^cctnre* 

I'.  -oaJ  Cuiir.se  of  l*ecturc*         -  ...-.-- 

'I  ->f  Lecture*  tp-atuitous  for  such  »  have  pAid  for  two  fuU  eoiifst 

Fur  the  Annnal  Anuonncement  and  Catalojfue  giving^  Rcg^ulation*  and  uth  t  utormaudii 
Addre<$s 

R»  A»  McLEAN,  M.  D.,  Dean,  613  Merchant  ft.  San  Francis  :o. 


IMPORTANT  to  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEACHERS. 

[avG  ttie  best  Readers  in  Your  Library  I 

Use  Your  Library  Fund  Where  it -will  do  tlje  Most  (SoodI 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading- Books,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Swinton. 

iMV,  TflRflBV  ♦>!  the  >ierl«8,  briefly,  ia,  that  "  Uit  lieattt^u  Uif  fitr^tn  q^f  hnnguaffetraininn"  and 
Hfig  ifi  ftt«oUir.ilv  riccfttMiry  to  &  cleai-  eKproasion.  In  pursuit  ot  Xh'uk  thcfiry.  Pn^f. 
L-viiry  t)ook  ol  the  fteriee  abutidftiit  exerciAis,  which  require  a  cluee  etudy  tncl  \n%\* 

r    the  lerle*,   as    weU   m   from   exerdae   to    exercise,    hw   h«e«i  » 

of  the  moMt  notable  foftture«,    Thlt  KnuJlnir  ha^*  extended  even  to  the 

^1  ihu  most  eminent  oooliita  pronobnce  the  iserieA  («altJesa  in  thftt  p»r- 

'  ME  tttTIMTI4'  W4»Rli  is  from  oriKinid  deal^nie  by  tite  be«t  lutlste,  mcb  at  Church,  Dlelnmn, 

■"op."  " 

15  D 


T*-r     (I 


n,  t'r&iHTh-kn,  C*siry,  flopklne,  Pyle.  Aiid  *jthers,  who  have  brouKht  the  true  &rtiit'«  cuthu- 
rk  iif  jIlU'.iratlLntf  thenc  book*  for  the  oummon-fchfKjl  children  of  Anieritii. 
PKINER  A.\l»  nVt^T  RKADER*     In  one  volume.    In  print  and  «cript  (white  on 
JD  while).     HiiTiiliSiimeiy  bound  Ui  cloth.     Bcftutifutty  Ulujttrated.     laOpe^fee.     Exchiujgv^ 
tion,  15  i:U^     WhoJe*«Jo,  25  cU, 
|V  ^  ii^E€4»!HI»  RfLfcDRir.    With  varied  exercises  in  print  luid  soripk     [lluatnOod.    Bound 

'^e^.     Ex*  haji^as  l.^t  ctA.     Introduction,  20  cts.    Wholesale,  36  cte. 
»^^  '    rillUD  ltE4DRR*     liitrx  It  itii^'  miuiy  new  and  valuable  fosturos    Id  eeleclloa  and 

..,...,      Ueauti/nlly  Illustrated,  »nd  bouud  In  dulh.    '240 pa^ cs.    Exchange,  30  cts.     Introduetton, 
[S^rtA       VS  ho  legale,  tiO  ctci. 

^fli5TO\>  POIfRTH  READER.    Full  of  new  fend  iiit«r6Stirig  nutter,  laigely  orf^niU,  ndaplol 

on^nl  gndc  of  school  irorlc     flludtraiiid  and  bound  in  cloth.    884  pages.     Exchanipe,  30  ots, 

n,  U  fte.    Wholesale,  66  cte. 

«Wf  STOP'S  Firra   REAHER  JL%t»  HPEAKER.    a  book  or  choice  •otectloria  for  reading,  reci^ 

Iiibq«.  and  (iedamaltoti.     IUustrat«d  and  bound  in  cloth.    4S0  pages.     £xchanKV«  40  efts.    Intfoduvtioii* 

•i  ««.     Wh«)«iaJe«  00  cts. 

»Wl%TOrs  sum,  or  eiA^Sir  EMCLII^n  header.  Pesltrncd  for  etuilv  In  the  upper 
ni«  ^i  /rrauitiiai'  acbooln,  also  in  high  schooh,  academies  and  sen-iDAries,  Cloth.  0Q6  paire««  Exehani^e, 
•  <«.     tnuuduction,  tl.06.    Wholewk,  fl.O^. 

— ^NE\A^    TMIS    YEAR.i^- — 
ifg^  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SEBIES  OF  READERS. 

CWtST01*»  .iDVA^rilD  riRf^T  RF.ADKR.    On  the  sanic  plsj)  as  Swinton>  Primer  and  Y\M 
p^^i.-*      "  •'-.pfnffandextendintj  the  lanjiuauc  work  of  that  book. I    I^  pages*  Exchani^e,  10  cts.    Intro* 
Wholesale.  21^  gts. 
•        '  ^  ^  ADV.A!VrEI>  i>^ECOKD  READER.    On  the  plan  of  the  Second  Reader,  with  ilmUor 
•aef"  «»rt  In  ^nat  Tarlcty.     176  pa^e^.     Exchanjjri!,  15  cte.     lutroditction,  30  eta.    Wholesale,  56  cts. 

Mnstmn*^  ADTAKCKD  third    reader,     with  etcrtlses  In  reading  and  langrua^e-i^^ork 
■sxtlax  le  thoie  ol  ilie  Third  Header.    240  pa^es.     Kxchaii^o.  '20  ct«.     InCrududion,  80  eta.    WholesttJe 


'Vril%*»   ADVAKC'ED  ForRTU    READER.     Couipoetid  aiV:e  the  |Fourth  Reiwlsr)  of 

^^lAtuw  mat ler,  largch  original  for  this  important  grade  of  school  work.^.  334  page*.    Ekuhi 

*tia.    IntfoUticUon.  36  cts.    WhoJosale,  6S  cts. 
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\nmm  Steel  Pens  are  tlic  Best  for  School  Use. 

\mi  fiLAKEMAN  &  gO.,  Publistiers' 

XEW  YORK  AND  CHICAQO. 

A.  F.  GUNN,  General  Agent. 
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329  Sansome  St„  S. 
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SUMMER    ANNOUNCEMEN' 

-jH  N  B  W  ~B  O  O  K  S.Kr 


KOW  READYi!    A  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  work,  suitable  for  gene 
reofUng,  and  prepared    especinlly  to  meet  the   WHuts  of  TKACHims*   R£AJ>1] 
€lkCS«£!k 

LIGHTS  OF  TWO  CENTURIES. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

A  collcclion  ofbioRTAphvcal^lcetchrs  of  famous  mtn;  including.  ArluLs  and  Sculplors, 
Writers,  Composers,  Pocl*,  liivculurs.  Ktijbcllishc4  witb  engmvuigs.  Lar^  dvo.  6^  ] 
rrice,  ft  75.  ,  ,  

NOW  READY !     A  new  and  excellent teirt-book  upon  BLHMHNTAav  CREioSTftY. 

A    POPULAR    CHEMISTRY. 

BA^ed    upon    ''K'ourteen    Wi^eRs    in    Ctidmi^try^.** 
BY  J.  DORMAN   STEELE,    Pm.D, 

Cl-KAK  ETf  ExFLkAKATJOX,    Ha^V  ITi  MSTHOD,  SCIHNTLFICALLV  AcCUmATK. 

Thb.book  is  up  to  the  times'in  every  respect,  and  naswers  all  the  rcqut^nxieiiu  of  a  t«ct4 
vpon  the  sutrjcct.    Svo.    p9  pages,    Pnce«  It.^j. 


A  a  w  ftudjealftrged  edition  of  ''Shomt  BTi7DtBS  t^[HKGLisu/'jt  two  volumes,  \'iz 

I. 


PICTURE    LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH. 


Tbis^'olurae      - 
___Chaic*l  words  • 
ItompQie  with  fat 
^  Mic  subject  in  Una  * 
310  c^nU,  I 


tedl 


WORKING    LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH. 

This  volume  cuoliuue^  the  gctod  work  t>«.guD  io  "  Picture  Lcs>45n*  in  H&glish/'iiind  Itr  de 
Advances  to  the  considrration  of  thv'  terms  cttiployed  in  techtHcal  ^ammar-    The  simple  metli 
*f  finalynng  sentences  will    commend    it^tlt  to  every    teacher  not  iaiisjkd  oy/*  ^^id   m^ 
P^pkaU  4to.fc.i53  page*      Price  ^  40  cents  I 

«w  "llliorl  $ln«IJr«  In  CaclUb*"  eoinprlftliiir  llic  al>«ie  t^u  lM»tikft.     rrl«ei 

A  systematic; and  simple  irratment  ol  the  stibject  of  iELEMi£NTAtt\'^zooLOQir,*trratigcd 
tagito  Uic  method, accepted  m  best  ^y  those  thoroughly  versed  in  the  subjcd. 

A    POPULAR    ZOOLOGY. 

H.  §TBELE.  Ph.  D.,  fiaa  Trof.  J,  W.  P.  JR.^liS,  of  Srowa  raUernll^. 

So  pains  bave^heen  spared^by  author  or  publishers  in  their  e0brtsjto  make  this  work  tlie  1 
of  its  grade  in  the  market.    8vo,    jaSpsges.     Price.  {1.35, 


The  gratifyhig  sncce-w  of  BARNES'  NATIONAL  SYSTEMJOP  PB^TMANSHIP,  dmritig  ( 
"€rsl  year  IbUowing  iU  publicnliou,  has>  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 

SOUVENIR    OF    PENMANSHIP. 

A  handsome  pamphlet,  cc'titaininK  i  ~te\j^  engraved  In  eoppcr  eiEa__ 

like  tljrir  own  handwriUm^,  fr^^^m  mnuy  npX  penmen  of  the  United  6ta<< 

Wc  l^elicve  that  our  frietioa,  will  welcome  ..;  .-.ii  is  intended  for  free  distribatia 

nod  preserve  it  iKtth  on  account  of  its  beauty  anU  it»  illu^iration  of. the  system  which  is  gtowiagl 
fftvor  *<•  rapidly  in  tliis  country*    Sent  on  appticution  to  address.  ^ 


A..    S.    BARNES    &   CO.,    PU3LISMKRS, 

NEW    YORK    AND    CHICAGO. 
E.  F.  ADAMS,  Agents  327  &  329  Sansoroc  St,  Saa  Francisco, 


'OOPER  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

Oledieal    College    of    the    Pacifie. 

N,  E*  cor«  Sacrameato  and  Webster  Sts. 


FACULTY; 

i,  I  M.  D.,  Profewiof  of  SHrifwry. 

t:  Ai»ol».  U.  1> .,  ProfeaHorof  Phyaloloify. 

AL       :  UKAN.  M.  it.,  ITofortor  of  UpUik^iiiolr'irv  ojiJ  Otoloj^y. 

JiiAti^'li   iL  WYTHE,  M.  D..  Pc.fe^v.r   •f  Mi  .T . 

Uf.XkY  GIBBONS.  Jr..  M.  D  ,Profes«.jr  (4  ■  i-»eii  of  Women  ud  ChUdroft. 

WTTf.lAVl     i,     lMir<,I.A>S.    M.lt.     Jr-i'.-HMi    ,  .^_    ,_,. 

*■:  '..->•, 

V»  .    .,  . .  .  ,  u»d  ToxiwloKy. 

K  I     li,,  i'roJu^!<Nki:  "I   AimLiJiiiv. 

4;1  LK,  U.  D.,  l'Tofe!r!«ar  of  Mfttorb  lludkft  and  Therapeutica. 

s  TER,  M.  l>..  Professor  of  Uie  Principles  and  I^ractice  of  Modidoe. 

J(  I.  D.  A<ljunct  to  the  t>air  of  Uinical  Sur^fcry . 

U  NL  D.,  Adjunct  to  tho  Chaliof   ONit^trics, 

CII /,......  .     .    ..MiM,  M.  D,,  Demonstretxjr  of  Anatomj. 

ALBKKI  AHHAMS,  M,  a«  D«ouwiimtor  of  Pbthology. 

TIIB    COLLECe    R|IllilllHri2, 

tW  cift  «>f  Pr»toiM»r  tAEifi,  to  &n  impi«in^  hrick  ntid  ttone  ^truiHure,  flva  itorle«  and  b«a«Bisiit  in  hclgh 
ViJ  bftvin^  »  f roulngv  of  vttfKCy  feet  on  each  of  two  itrevtJS. 

TIIK    THREE-YKAK    CrKRirtXIH 

Umifptbtid  by  IhU  fJuSk^ru ;  »ltendim«?  upon  threo  R«eriil&r  Coumo— «t  Icduit  on©  ia  thiji  iiiBtitntlon— b<jiug 
oMIpilOffy.  A  matiiculution  exaui  I  notion,  or  oth^r  evidunt-v!  of  pvMMtiwittif  a  fkLr  education,  will  be  roquirei 

TOE    IteC^iLAK    COIiRilB 

Off  tx*;lur«»  commenifSF  on  the  first  Mondfty  In  June  of  each  yeftr,  uid  cotitinoea  until  November,    ftls^ 
CMa  *  lituninieT  cqiirscj  contfury  to  ihe  i^enctnl  ofln^v. 

TDK    l!VTEKMEI»IATR    C*4>l.RgE  | 

O0»sien<Nf9  on  the  ^comt  Monday  in  January  of  c^ioh  year,  and  continues  nearly  four  niontha.  Itiittf 
^r^k.%  k«sbi&n<t'  &«  ik  |.»rviHinit"n  -^trp  t-o  the  K«n.nil*r  Cv»ui*e,  and  (ut  oflerinif  the  fulleat  I'pjiorttinitlc*  for 
ll>«  pru*ecuUon  of  tiirtnttion.  Alth-ngh  attcndcinov  upon  this  course  is  not  ohij^atory.  ejccopt  in  the 
fffMunlifig  year,  it  la  e;jri]t'»tJy  re<LH»cTiuit.'nded  thai  all  attend  it  who  an  po««ib!y  do  to« 
flhfcl^nrf  irivfin  rei^^uUrly  at  ih.,'  (icy  and  County  Uoapltal  (4&0bcdi)aod  tho  Mora 
•e^«iad  tliotMaod  patten  L9  are  tri.'jit>e4  .inuiially. 


Dbponmry,  wJaer» 


BEQI'lBEIIE'VTti    FOB     tiRADi'ATiaJV. 


t.ieiK 


i-»f}ral  character,  and  at  least  twctity-ouc  years  of  9^, 
r  CourtMEHsof  Kedical  Lectures,  one  of  >*liich  nnist  have  bc«n  dollr- 
rsies  of  Clinical  Ximtruetirjn.     Attendance  tipon  the  IntiTtnediato  or 
tx^Ui  f  ■<  tjf  thie  requirenicnt. 

»  m^x^'  le  CourBe  «>f  l^actical  Anatomy  in  the  dkaocting  rooni;,  and  prcnenl 

■  of  h.i  ►  "inbjeil. 

<•?  finut  urac  A  ^UiUiuUi  'liiciiU,  and  i»ur>n]it  the  same  ti>  thti  FkmUty  on  or  before  th«i  Ist  of  October. 
U'  luiwt  have  piiA«ed  »ucxe!tiifuily  the  eJtamlJi&tioiu  required  by  Che  Faculty,  and  have  {t&id  ai}  fee*. 

ivr^uftt**  f"  '   Ktandin^,  dewirinp  to  attend  leottired,  are  required  to. 

a^AflcTMlaUff  >'  ti^irL'd,  in  &ddii;.ton,  to  pn.>ent  satitfactor)^  te6titi)oniaJ» 

«tf  eiiiwacier  r      ,  >  exanunation  iii  the  variuui  branches,  and  tu  p*y  a  f««, 

noiRDiKc;. 

___Bl*  m*y  obtain  uoad  rooms  and  tioard  at  prices  Tarylnif  from  liw  to  ten  doltara  per  wcftk. 
I  fvtiief  InfornittliMO  that  may  Ins  desired  can  Imj  cbtnii^cd  by  applylJiR  lu  person  or  by  letter  to 

HENRY    GIBBONS,   JR.,  M, 

Dean  of  the  Facuiii 
Ko*  oao  Polk  strekt.  corner  of  Geary  strbet. 
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13  Y 

JOHN    D.   QUACKENBOS.    A.   M.,    M.  D.,  Adjunct  Prof oMor  of  the    EngUj 

LAnguage  and  Litijrature,  Columbia  College*  New  York  (Litcrftty  Kditor) 
JOHN   S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  P^Ueoat 

Columbia  College. 
CHARLES  H*    HITCHCOCK.  Ph.   D*.   Profeagor  of  Geolology  and  Miuermlo 

Dartmouth  College* 
W.  LECONTE  STEVENS,  Ph*  D.»ProfM»orof  Phyaica,  PackcrCoUegMitcIofttittili 
HENRY   GANNETT,    E.  M.,  Chief  Oaognipher  of  the  United  SUtai  G«ologi<^ 

Survey. 
WILLIAM  H.  DALL,  of  the  L'nitedSUtee  N»tion»l  Muaeum. 
C*  HART  MERRIAM,  M.  D.,  Oruitliotogist  of  the  Department  of  Agncultare. 
NATHANIEL  L.  BRITTUN,  E.  M..  Ph.  D..  Lecturpr  in  BoUny,  ColumbU  CoUe 
LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  M.  STONEY.  Naval  Department,  Wwhrngtoii. 
GEORGE  F.  KUNZ,  ilem  Expert  luid  Mineralogiat,  with  Meftsra.  TiiTany  is. 

New  York. 

iVepared  on  a  N^ew  and   Original   Plan,  richly  illtwt rated  with  Engravings,  IHagra 
autl  Mapa  in  coloFf  and  including  a  separate  chapter  on  the  Geological  Hiatory 
and  the  PhysicarFeaturea  of  the  United  Statea. 

Most  Cordially  Endorsed  by  Le&ding^  Pacific  Coast  Educators,  such  as 


TT,  Stale 
ONTK, 


JKHIHLK    1 
R  H   CLARK 


GKoKt    ' 
W.  C    I 
C.  S.  Y' 
WALT  J 
CHART 

1.  C.  LA .-V* 
OHN  K.  PARK,  j 
!D\VAKD  H.  ANP 
T.  B.LKWIS,  Priu^ 
And  many  others. 


Simper  ill  teutlent  Public  Instruction,  Sacraincnto,  Califomia. 
Profcteorof  Geoloig>'  and  NalumJ  Uiistoty,  State  Univtrrstlyof  C 

^    •    '    ^ ^:...  .  J  ...    ,*- <^j,(jqJj.   Oakland,  Caiifomia. 

Ti  Fraiiciaco. 
ol,  San  FrrtDcisco, 
'   '        ''    niia. 

ililbmla. 
rmal  ,scbool,  San  Jo«e,  CallH 
■  .irmT,  .v^.uuctu.  ^.»Miiay,  Caiifomia. 
V  School!*,  Hall  LUcTO,  California. 
1    Lfiei  Anjfel^*,  CHlifnmia. 

iiniy  ^TUpc"  ,:i  County,  California, 

nl  t*>rtjrim  lo  Cily,  Oregon. 

iic  bchojls.  Morion  County,  Orcgoa. 
I  Lion,  Cariion  CitT.  Nevada> 

.:la. 
fucson, 

1  Lake  City,  Utah, 

r  Weber  County,  Utah. 

.1  K.^i.L..,^  ..-s"  .-'v.E...^-.,  ..-^^*vw.  Utah. 


Introductory    Price,    Sl-60- 

pe  Copy  for  Kjcaminatiou  sent,  potitnge  paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  ofRcer  i 
the  receipt  of  the  introductory  price. 

S£ND    FOR    SAMPLE    PAGES    AND    CIRCULARS. 

X).  j?LX=*I^IL.ET03Sr  &  OO.,  Publishers. 
DORVILLE  LIBBY,  Manager. 

3x}  Post  Street,  Can  Frands€C«  Cal 

VOiU.  BOSTO?^,  CHCAGO.  ATLANTA.  SAK  FRANCISCO. 
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PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOINAL 

Offuiai  Organ  of  tht  Depart  men  t  of  PubKc  Instruction, 


\Vou.  III. 


MAY,   1888. 
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AIDS  IN  LANGUAGE    WORA\ 

The  term  English,  as  applied  to  our  school  work,  has,  I  think,  come- 
to  mean  a  combination  of  English  compositioii^  English  literature,  and 
English  grammar,  or  in  other  words,  the  study  of  language  in  its  t>^  o- 
Cold  aspect—as  a  medium  through  which  we  communicate  our  own 
ideas,  and  receive  a  correct  impression  of  the  ideas  of  others. 

I  know  that  what  is  popularly  called  **  technical  grammar'*  has  fallea 
mto  disrepute  during  the  past  few  years,  and  that  to  speak  a  word  ia 
defense  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  confession  that  one  is  hopelessly 
:hind  the  age  ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  I  believe  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  it  is  still  what  it  claims  to  be,   "  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing:   the   English   language   correctly/'     I   believe  that  its  chief 
technicaht}^  "  lies  in  the  use  of  certain  definite  terms  to  denote  definite 
ings,   and  that  such  use  is  an  absolute  gain  in  both  time  and  a  clear 
mprehension  of  the  subject.     I  ara  often  amused  as  I  look  througit 
ailed  "Language  Lessons/*  to  see  the  fiiantic  efforts  which   the 
3ors  make  to  avoid  naming  the  things  whose  existence  they  cannot 
tirely  overlook,  or  to  find  new  names  for  them,  as  if  there  were  some 
-    -.3   attached   to   their  mere  mention.     So  long  as  we  have  words^ 
lied  into  phrases  and  clauses  and  sentences,  so  long  as  there  are 
certain  relations  existing  between  them,  and  different  kinds  of  sentences 
into  which  they  are  formed,  I  see  no  use  in  ignoring  the  fact,  or  in  treat- 
ing the  subject  as  if  it  were  unworthy  our  thoughts  and  attention. 

My  own  special  work  lies  rather  within  the  broad  domains  of  '*  Com-- 
position  '*  than  in  the  fields  of  *'  technical  grammar;"  but  remembering 
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my  own  keen  enjoyment  of  the  latter  subject  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
the  advantage  I  found  in  even  my  own  slight  knowledge  of  it,  when  a 
little  later  I  began  the  study  of  **  Rhetoric/*  and  believing  that  it 
really  an  aid  to  composition,  and  an  assistance  in  tlic  appreciation 
literature,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  in  its  behalf  these  few  affectionalji 
words.  Like  St.  Paul,  "'  I  magnify  mine  office,"  but  I  never  feel  lil 
doing  so  at  the  expense  of  a  study  of  which  I  always  think  with  some 
thing  akin  to  grateful  remembrance. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  '*  How  far  can  the  study  of  EngUsh  be 
carried  in  our  common  schools?"  It  rightfully  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  course  of  study  in  our  Higli  School,  but  unless  a  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  before  a  pupil  reaches  that  stage  of  advancement,  1 
ictiu-e  reared  there  must  be  the  reverse  of  substantial.  My  ov 
is  in  a  grammar  school,  and  all  that  I  shall  attempt  is  to  give  yc 
a  brief  outline  of  what  we  tr>'  to  accomplish,  not  hoping  to  tell  y< 
5inything  new  or  remarkable,  and  only  trusting  that  you  will  mani! 
towards  me  some  of  the  patience  which  our  profession  is  popular!^ 
supposed  to  develop. 

Our  first  g^de,    which   contains  eighty-one  pupils,  is  divided, 
evenly  as  the  indivisibihty  of  one  boy  with  permit  into  two  classes  ; 
imong  the  studies  that  I  have  in  charge  are  composition,  spelhng 
eading.     For  the  latter  study  I  have  in  each  room  an  hour  twice  i 
week,  and  for  spelhng  and  composition  a  half  hour  each,  twice  a 
also.     Besides   these   regular  recitation   hours   we  have   each    month 
written  spelling  and  composition  exercises  upon  which  the  pupils 
marked.     In  these  papers  the  mistakes  are  indicated  as  far  as  possibly 

[id  then  the  exercises  are  returned.     In  the  case  of  the  special  com| 
nition  paper,  I  require  it  to  be  re* written  and  improved  after  some  nei 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

Our  spelling  seems  an  important  factor  in  this  language  work,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  analysis  of  words,  and  with  tlie  definition  of  eac 
after  it  is  again  built  up  from  its  parts  into  a  whole.  As  far  as  possible 
I  try  to  have  the  pupils  see  the  connection  between  the  literal  meanii: 
■of  the  prefix  and  root  and  suffix,  and  the  meaning  which  the  complel 
•word  conveys  to  our  understanding.  Each  word  is  not  only  sj^ll 
analyzed  and  defined,  but  must  be  incorporated  into  a  sentence,  for 
!sad  and  bitter  experience  I  have  found  that  the  fact  of  a  pupil's  beii 
able  to  gi%'e  a  correct  definition  of  a  word  is  no  proof  that  he  has  a]x| 
comprehension  of  its  correct  use.     I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  ba\ 

covered  this  mouniful  truth,  and  ii  any  one  doubts  it,  a  few  ex| 
its  will  settle  the  matter  conclusively. 


AIDS  IN  LANGUAGE  WORK. 


Tiis  kind  of  work  is  necessarily  slow,  but  I  have  come  to  believe  tha 
^a  iew  words  really  acquited  each  day,  so  that  a  child's  vocabular>'  is 
iDj^  ealarged  and  enriched,  will  serve  a  better  purpose  than  innumer- 
We  cohirans  merely  spelled.  Of  course  with  young  children  the 
i/ysis  would  naturally  be  omitted,  but  few  children  who  are  old 
eciough  to  attend  school  at  all  are  too  young  to  learn  the  meanings  of  a 
few  expressive  words  each  day,  and  to  use  them  in  short  and  simple 
t  sentences. 

We  also  wrestle  a  little  with  synonyms,  and  with  words  that  really 
[differ  quite  widely  in  meaning,  but  which,  from  some  similarity  of  sound 
[or  form  are  often  confused  in  people's  minds.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the 
ipil  sometimes  comes  off  second  best  in  these  contests,  and  when  I  am 
Jtold    that   **the  lady   poured   vinegar  into   the  demagogue,**  or  that 
Heiii>'  was  very  misapply  when  he  found  that  he  didn't  know  his 
or  that  **the  boy  had  a  paralldogram  in  the  comer  of  Ms 
ndkerchief/*  I  look  at  the  statements  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
3d  try  again. 

Our  reading  lessons  are  pressed  into  service  in  various  ways.  We 
Bancroft's  Fifth  Reader,  and  in  it»  as  in  almost  ever>"  book  of  that 
,  are  many  excellent  selections.  As  a  paragraph  or  a  stanxa  is 
I  call  upon  the  pupils  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  it,  clothed  in 
%T  own  language.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  every 
iph,  when  an  hour  must  afford  a  little  instruction  to  each  one  of 
ty  pupils,  but  I  do  it  just  as  much  as  I  can,  and  frequently  enough 
\  cause  the  children  to  feel  that  they  are  always  expected  to  be  ready, 
aetimes  I  wait  until  the  entire  lesson  has  been  read,  and  then  ask 
a  brief  outline  of  the  whole,  finding  that  thus  a  better  idea  of  the 
ithor's  meaning  is  formed  than  when  only  detached  portions  are 
josidered. 

I  am  often  surprised  to  see  how  vague^  and  sometimes  how  absolutely 

ct  are  the  impressions  produced  hy^  expressions  that  appear  per- 

\y  clear  and  simple.     In  paraphrasing  Whittier's  **  In  School  Days,*' 

iniber  of  quite  bright  children  rendered  the  first  hues  : 

*' Still  Bits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 
A  ragged  begger,  sunning," 

tiie  sentence,  **  A  ragged  beggar  was  sunning  himself  by  the  school- 
that  still  stands  by  the  road/'  entirely  overlooking  the  thought 
lal  seems  so  striking — the  comparison  of  the  old,  shabby  school-house, 
ted  and  alone,  but  still  brightened  by  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  to 
beg^gar.  ragged  and  forlorn,  warming  himself  in  the  same  cheering 
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V.  .:.  "AT '••'-:  v.:rh  ir.'/.r.'rr.  ii-ir  :u  :h-i  accomplish  ziec:  of  some  good 
"  .; .:  y.\.\  '.,:y.[.-  \rA  rr.'jr.-j  y,':zT.\^  ar^  izibued  with  the  pernicious 
.  .^r.  *;.■:*.'>:.': ',r  •/A'o  of  t::'!;  '.rar*'_h-js  tiught  constitute  the  "'principal 
\\  .:..*'.  '.-A  \':.h.i  \'nf:  r';*:  amount  to  ver>'  little.  Ii  any  fragment  of 
-..'..  'i.  :.'/.:  or.  f.vA-.  l^A'^zr^znt  in  a  teachers  brain,  the  good  work  of 
«:r  :/..';i*.:;.;^  :*.  froni  th':  min'^Is  of  the  children  will  not  be  carried  on  very 
y:y/,y,':\'.y  If  any  study  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a  part  of 
r/:r  ;•/;*'•#!  roiirv:  at  all,  it  is  important  enough  to  be  taught  faithfully 
ary:  -:iru*-.\\y  ;  and  I  know  of  no  department  of  our  work  that  will  bring 
t//  r?;':  ')»;Idr';n  larger  returns  for  honest  effort — larger  returns  in  gaining 
*jtUiUi'tUf\  of  their  knowlc-rlge,  in  ability  to  express  what  they  have 
l':jrfi'.d,  ill  the  jiower  of  appreciating  what  others  have  written,  in 
pur"  and  g'.-nuint  enjoyment — than  the  comprehensive  subject  called 
"  iwij^li  .ii."  Annie  C.  Weeks. 


ARITHMETIC, 

Ivvciy  tt-aclur  wlio  has  the  divine  call  to  teach — no  other  has  a  right 
in  \\w  iMofission  -is  honestly  desirous  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  the 
rhild,  irnsjKctivc-  of  preconceived  notions  or  conservative  ideas,  handed 
down,  perhaps,  from  the  ungraded  district  school  of  long  ago,  which 
Mtpplird  tlie  mental  pabulum  for  as  many  classes  of  brains  as  thete 
wcic  siliolais,  and  which  of  necessity  precluded  the  selection  of  the 
iitti'.l  ])laii  for  any  class.  I/?t  us  in  all  seriousness  ask  ourselves  if  we 
ale  doiiij-  the  !>est  tiling;  that  can  l>e  done  in  our  teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
Mir  nnr  inipDilaul  study  in  the  schools  below  the  High  School. 

riMitiaiy  to  what  apjKars  to  be  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day,  as  is 
tviiicicl  by  the  work  required  in  schools.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
a:.  Mill  s  pass  tliat  Arithmetic  is  given  an  undue  importance  as  an  edu- 
c.il'hMi.il  r.irtor:  and  that  a  pn)i>er  understanding  and  use  of  languagfe= 
ii   imuu'.isuiably    more   useful  —  is.  in  fi\ct.  the  only  foundation  upoi^^ 
whirh  to  build  an  eduealion. 

A  p.iii  111  I'.uuo  tv>  me  the  other  day — a  man  occupying  a  good  sociaK. 
poMii.Mi  and  t.iiily  eihioalcvl  -and  desired  to  have  his  daughter  excnseX^ 
inMM  .\tithmiiii\     **l'\>r."  >aid  he.   "  if  she  knows  enough  to  keep  heK~ 
houM'hoM  .uvvurats  ,.iiul  she  has  learned  that  al^eady^  it  will  be  all  tha^ 
^he  \v\ll  luvd.  as  she  is  not  going  to  teach,  and  it  will  gi^e  her ! 


ited  with  others  as  to  suggest  their  own  correct  use.  So  this 
exercise  also  Jms  a  direct  bearing  upon  language  work.  I  hope,  too, 
that  it  will  prove  a  slight  help  to  them  in  the  more  thorough  study  of 
ig^lisb  literature.  I  can  only  give  them  a  taste  of  the  good  things  in 
tore  for  them  in  the  future,  but  a  taste  sometimes  produces  a  desire  for 
>mething  more  satisfying. 

In  the  back  part  of  '*  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher. Lessons/*  which  is 
le  grammar  iL^ed  in  our  grade,  there  is  a  I'er}*  excellent  summar>^  of 
le    principal  niles  for  .punctuating   and  capitahzing,   and  exercises 
Illustrating  the  use  of  those  rules.     This  work  we  take  up  carefully 
id  thoroughly,  and  I  know  it  proves  beneficial  as  an  assistance  in  the 
^  proper  arrangement  and  expression  of  the  ideas  that^some  of  the  pupils 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 

Letter  writing  is  carefully  considered  in  all  its  parts  ;  formal  notes, 
applications  for  positions,  and  letters  of  friendship  are  all  required  r 
mistakes  in  arrangement,  or  in  capitalizing  and  punctuating  are  pointed 
out ;  more  correct  forms  are  placed  on  the  board,  and  the  exercises  are 
re-written.  I  don't  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  all  our  boys  ami 
girls  can  write  a  creditable  letter  or  note,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
^all  helped  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

Some  attention  is  given  to  the  more  common  figures  of  speech,  and 

the  children  really  enjoy  that  work,  and  like  to  have  me  read  them 

sentences  containing   figurative  expressions,  while  they  decide  what 

figures  are  employed  and  give  the  reasons  for  their  opinions,     I  have 

teen  surprised  to  see  how  readily  they  acquire  some  proficiency  in  this 

kind  of  exercise,  and  how  much  pleasure  they  seem  to  derive  from  it. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  last  work  that  we  attempt  during  the  year,  and  I 

Be\'er  regret  the  time  that  we  devote  to  it. 

Now  just  one  word  as  to  the  material  for  compositions.  I  do  not 
^tiire  the  children  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  their  own 
^-  i^^hts  on  "Ambition/*  or  **  Spring/'  or  the  *' Pleasures  of  Memory,*' 
•vould,  I  feaTj  furnish  straw  for  very  iafintesimal  bricks. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  they  often  paraphrase  poems  which  they  have 
'^^ ;  sometimes  they  reproduce  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  story 
or  a  description  which  I  read  to  them,  and  often  they  write  whatever 
la  suggested  to  them  by  pictures  that  I  distribute.  The  latter  exercise 
1  &nd  extremely  useful  in  affording  variety^  and  often  the  description 
^'  tbe  picture  under  consideration,  or  some  story  concerning  it,  will 
snow  a  close  observation  or  a  play  of  imagination  not  to  Ije  despised, 

'^^  fact  that  we  have  a  certain  time,  even  though  it  be  short,  set 
*part  for  each  special  school  exercise,  and  that  one  study  is  not  allowed 
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the  bank,  or  the  broker's  employ,  should  be  taught  the  California 
methods  of  doing  business,  othenjiTse  we  have  failed  to  do  our  dut>'  as 
tbeir  teachers. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  in  no  study  are  such  poor  resul 
led  for  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  spent  as  in  Arithmetic.      It 

made  in  many  phices  the  only  test  study ;  more  time  is  given  to  it 
than  to  any  other  ;  it  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  veritable  "Joseph's 
sheaf/'  and  all  the  other  studies  bow  down  to  it,  and  yield  their  places. 
If  an  examtnation  come,  and  the  percentage  of  the  schools  is  not  satis- 
lactOT>%  again  the  Arithmetic  wrench  is  txmied  tighter  and  tighter,  and 
more,  and  more  difficult,  work  is  given  to  scholars^  already  unable 
master  the  work  that  they  have  had.  Finding  tliem  unable  to  digest  ixji 
beef,  turkey  and  mince  pie  is  prescribed  as  a  remedy-  But  why  are  our 
results  no  more  satisfactur>'  ?  For  years  I  have  been  seeking  an  answer, 
to  the  question,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  almost  entirely  because  w 
attempt  to  sow  the  seed,  of  all  seeds  most  difficult  to  germinate,  ii 
ground  unprepared  for  its  reception.  It  is  not  in  ability'  to  reason  tlia^ 
our  pupils  are  most  deficient,  but  in  the  ability  to  perceive  the  conditioi 
of  the  question,  to  understand^  the  meaning  of  the  language  of  tin 
problem,  to  see  clearly  what  is  given  and  what  is  required.  That,  wi! 
inaccurate  mechanical  work,  causes  our  lack  of  success. 

Accuracy  of  work  comes  by  drill  and  practice.     If  you  wish    youi 
scholars  to  add  well  and  rapidly,  you  must  have  them  add  often.     Re- 
petition of  mechanical  work  is  the  only  way  to  acquire  facilit>%  am 
combinations  of  figures  should  be  practiced  until  they  become  as 
chanical  as  the  repetition  of  finger  exercises  on  tlie  piano.     But  thi 
takes  time.     True,  but  if  we  eliminated  from  the  work  the  useless  thi 
or  forty  per  cent,  which  we  expect  the  children  to  forget^  we  should 
have  time.     We  are  now  giving  the  children  a  hundred  per  cent    of  a 
study,  and  expecting  them  to  forget  forty  per  cent,  of  it ;  knowingly 
H     teaching  them  more  than  tliey  can  master  (for  when  we  have  a  **liundre<i 
per  cent,  scholar*'  in  Arithmetic  we  consider  him  a  prodigy  and  send 
him  into  a  higher  grade)  and  satisfied  if  they  retain  a  little  more  tha 
half;  teaching  them  to  forget  instead  of  to  remember.     In  the  name 
common  sense  why  can  we  not  make  our  work  only  the  sixty  or  seveni 
per  cent.,  and  so  have  the  whole  of  it  learned  thoroughly? 

LBut  it  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  for  Arithmetic 
that  the  great  success  or  failure  of  the  teacher  is  made. 
There  is  too  much  theorizing  about  children's  capacities.     My  whoh 
soul  rises  in  revolt^  at  times,  against  those  who  reduce  the  living 
being  to  an  algebraic  equation,  to  be  added  to  and  multiplied  w 
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atisoltite  certainty  of  producing  the  required  result,  if  the  mathematical 
conditiotL^  are  complied  with.  It  is  not  what  the  theoretical  child  ought^ 
to  be  able  to  do  in  a  certain  grade »  that  should  be  considered,  but  whutB 
the  real  child  can  do — the  real  child  with  his  varied  capabilities  and 
wants  and  avenues  of  gaining  knowledge  from  hundreds  of  sources 
besides  dry  books,  and  logic,  and  his  restless  growing  body,  and  hia 
mind  confused  and  weakened,  perhaps,  by  the  tobacco  and  whiskey  hi^ifl 
grandfather  used,  or,  possibly,  abnormally  precocious  from  a  system  of     i 
hot'house  forcing  in  his  babyhood.     It  is  from  theorists  who  have  out- 
lived their  youth — even  though  they  be  not  old — till   they   have  nafl 
proper  appreciation  of  childhood »    that  those  courses  of  study   come 
which  lay  burdens  on  the  class- teacher,  heavy  to  be  borne  ;  for  she  does 
not  deal  with  mathematical  exact  equations,   but  with  living  cliildren 
whose  delicate  brains  she  dare  not  force  beyond  their  strength. 

The  child  in  its  first  j^ear  at  school  learns  through  everj'^  avenue  oj 
its    senses.     If  it  is  what  it  should  be  up  to  its  sixth  year,  it  is  uol 
mttcli  more  than  a  healthy  animal,  with  ever>*thing  to  learn  that  per- 
tains  to  school  life.     Several  years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
taU  time  spent  in  operations  in  numbers  during  the  first  school  year  was 
time  %vorse  than  wasted,  because  it  took  the  place  of  much  that  was  ofj 
vital  importance.     If  the  child  learns  to  read  numbers  as  high  as  the 
last  page  in  the  First  Reader,  to  know  the  Roman  numerals  that  hcad< 
the  ehapters,  to  recognize  the  number  of  objects  when   the  objects  ti^ 
presented  to  him,  he  has  done  all  that  he  should  do,  and  all  that  hei^a 
assimilate  and  use  during  the  next  year  ;  for  the  idea  of  number  is  not 
natural,  as  is  the  application  of  names  to  objects,  or  the  reproduction  ofH 
similar  lines  and  figures.     This  is  shown  ip  savage  nations,  who  express  V 
number,  invariably,  by  a  repetition  of  single  objects,  and  that  to  a 
Urmted  degree — most  nations  going  no  fi^rther  than  ten.     The  recogni- 
tion   of  number  is  a  complex  operation  requiring  a  width  of  mentatj 
grasp   which  comes  only  with  education.     I  wish  to  emphasise  the 
statement  that  wliile  it  is  natural    to    think  and    recognize   imityJ 
to    think    and    recognize    the    two    or    three    individual    objects    m\ 
la  single  figure,  is  the  result  of  education.     How   many   of  un  can 
think    of   seven   individual   objects?     We    invariably    group    th 
ia    our  minds  as   III   IIII    or    IIIII   II,      No   one    who   docji    noil 
tmderstand  the  relations  of  numbers  to  the  objects   they  enumerate  J 
can  understand  the  relation  of  numbers  to  each  othtr.     To  develop 
perceptive  faculties,  by  all  means  possible,  that  these  relations  may 
seen,  is  the  teacher's  main  wc^k  the  first  year,  and  her  bigbeit  worlcj 
during  all  the  >'eais  to  come. 
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Aud  wliea  the  tiny  hands  are  molding  in  clay  the  rnde  imitations 
leaf  and  fruit;  or  when  the  childish  eyes  are  learninj^  to  measure  inche 
and  to  place  dots  accurately,  and  to  discover  the  hidden  beauties  whic 
are  unfolded  by  connecting  those  dots  with  lines ;  when  each  little  on 
is  learning  observation  and  concentration  by  studying  a  picture  unt 
every  miaiUest  detail  is  noted,  and  the  Hps  are.  taught  to  giveadescriij^ 
tion  of  what  the  eyes  liave  seen,  let  no  one  dare  to  say  tliat  such  wob^e- 
1  not  directly  laying  the  foundation  for  good  mathematics  in  the  high-^™ 

ades — a,^ foundation  incomparably  beyond  that  which  is  given  if  tE^| 
time  be  sf  ent  in  operations  in  numbers — abstract,  at  that  (the  multipv^BM 
cation  table,  for  instance),  in  giving  those  hungry  babies  the  dry  hns —  : 
of  abstract  numbers,  instead  of  the  food  tlieir  growing  minds  crav^. 

Itis  urged  that  the  memory  is  the  first  faculty  to  be  developed  ii»^ 
child,  and  that  these  combinations  of  numbers,  being  impressed  up 
a  child's  memory  in  early  youth,  remain  wnth  him,  and  afterward  ma.1 
him  mechanically  correct  in  his  operations^ — that   all   a  child's 
teaching  is  memory  work.     A  member  of  a  Board  of  Education,  whd 
was  in  fa^'or  of  having  the  children  in  the  D  8th  Grade  start  the  multiJ 
I>licatiou  table,  urged  as  an  argument  that  he  was  given  it  to  lean 
ber«  he  was  five  yean5  old.     It  came  to  my  mind  that  the  worst  xna 
tjKT  knew  boasted  of  having  read  the  Bible  through  before  he 

|t  age,  and  I  thought  one  mechanical  repetition  was  about  as  uscfi 
3ie  other.     It  is  true  that  the  ungraded  schools  of  our  countiy'j 
y«th  fed  babes  upon  meat  in  this  manner,  and  strong  men  grew 
tflem — men  whose  names  are  inseparably  linked  with  our  history  as 
nation,  and  for  whose  lives  and  deeds  we  thank  God  when  we  thin 
that,  but  for  them,  our  great  system  of  graded  public  schools  wouldj 
never  have  encircled  our  count>'  with  its  impregnable  barrier   agaic 
ignorance  and  superstition,  rendering  it  possible  for  the  Republic  to 
permanent,  because  it  renders  it  possible  for  the  people  who  govem 
to  be  intelliofent,  educated,  thinking  men.     But  these  men  were 
in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  education,  and  not  because 
them.     Called  of  God  for  the  work,  they  would  have  fitted  themselvc 
for  it  under  any  circumstances. 

Arithmetic  cannot  educate  the  little  child,  because,  like  all  scienc 
a  certain  preparation  and  development  of  mind  is  prerequisite  for  iri 
"  perfect  work. "     Shall  we,  then,   put  work  into  our  schools  simply 
because  it  can  be  done  by  a  few  bright  scholars,  and  take  up  the  tir 
that  should  be  devoted  to  a  preparation  of  mind  and  eye  and  hand  whic 
will  fit  the  most  of  the  class  to  do  the  w^ork  well  when  they  are  ready 
take  it  intelligently  ?    Shall  we  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cumin,  ac 
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jlecrt  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law?    The  work   in  otir   public 
IJiooIs    ought  to  be  what  a  child  of  average  ability  can  master  with 
if  111  work.     It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  make  the  one  or  two  brightest 
cholars  the  criterion  for  estiuiatitig  the  ability  of  the  entire  class. 
In  ever>'  branch  taught  the  memory  should  be  aided  by  the  law  of 
nation — the  objective  work.     No  one  would  ever  give  a  child  a  list 
lo(  prepositions  and  conjunctions  to  memorize  because  his  memory  should 
I  be  exercised,  when  he  begins  to  read.     Forever  banished  from  all  sensi- 
ble teaching  of  Geography  are  the  long  lists  of  cities  to  be  located  and 
rivers  to  be  described. 

Is  no  regeneration  possible  for  Arithmetic  ?     Cannot   the   desert   be 

made  to  blossom  like  the  rose  as  it  has  done  In  Spelling  and  Geography  ? 

Yes,  by  doing  what  we  do  in  those  studies,  and  giving  to  the  child 

only  what  he  can  make  his  own  and  use  for  himself;  by  making  the 

objective  teaching  the  introduction  to  all  new  operations  in  numbers, 

evoiup  to  the  First  Grade.     Let  all  the  powers  of  the  child,  imagina* 

lion  among  them,  come  to  vivify  the  dry  bones  and  to  make  the  figures 

tell  the  little  ones  a  stor>'.     Does  this  seem  fanciful  ?     I  cannot  teach 

Partial  Payments  unless  I  can  make  my  pupils  see  the  buyer  giving  his 

note  for  the  payment  of  the  goods,  and  afterwards  coming  at  intervals 

mth  sums  of  money,  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  entirely,  but  enough 

periiaps  to  lighten  the  load  a  little,  or  at  least  to  pay  the  interest,  until 

die  last  day  when  the  whole  indebtedness  is  wiped  out,  and  we  all  feel 

I  glad  to  be  free  again. 

We  must  take  Arithmetic  to  the  child.  The  Arithmetic  is  for  the 
Icliild,  not  the  child  for  the  Arithmetic,  Our  eyes  should  never  swerve 
Axn  the  one  great  end  of  the  whole  line  of  teaching — the  child,  itself, 
(Besides  him,  with  his  needs  and  wonderful  faculties,  all  theories  fade 
iway»  all  science  is  dwarfed  and  ever>  thing  becomes  subservient  to  the 
Straining  of  this  worker  for  the  world's  work,  this  cadet  for  the  great 
|_battle  of  life,  this  immortal  for  immortalit>\ 

Fai^tnie  M.  Pugh.* 
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Poetry  and  the  fine  arts  are  the  means  of  calling  forth  in  man  this 
happiness  of  illustrious  origin,  which  raises  the  depressed  heart ;  and, 
instead  of  an  unquiet  satiety  of  life,  gives  an  habitual  feeling  of 
the  divine  harmony,  in  which  nature  and  ourselves  claim  a  part.  There 
is  no  duty,  there  is  no  pleasure,  there  is  no  sentiment,  which  does  not 
IxnTOW  finom  enthusiasm.  I  know  not  what  chann  which  is  still  in  per- 
fect unison  with  the  simple  beauty  of  truth. 
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THE   TEACHER'S    VOICE. 


BV  ALICE  CHANDLER. 
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Perhaps  there  is  too  much  written  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  and, 
certainly^  much  of  what  is  written  is  far  too  general  and  indefinite  in  it*i 
nature.  So  that  the  young  teacher  reaps  little  benefit  from  the  reading] 
of  many  long  and  learned  discussions  on  **  theor>^  and  practice  *'  becai 
of  the  lack  of  definiteness  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  many  different  schools,  and  thus  see  worl 
of  \nar\4ng  degrees  of  excellence,  The  teacher's  voice  has  seemed,  i 
nearly  all  cases,  to  be  one  of  the  things  which  needs  much  correction 
Of  this  point  I  want  to  speak  definitely,  and  if  some  teacher  is  led  to 
see  the  importance  of  a  **  trained  voice**  in  the  school-room,  the  objecl 
of  this  paper  will  be  gained. 

Imagine  yourself  with  me  in  a  school-room,  where  on  looking  around 
the  room,  above  the  heads  of  fifty  bright,  active  boys  and  girls,  rangin 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age»  we  notice  that  the  walls  are 
brightened  by  pretty  pictures,  the  boards  ornamented  by  tasteful  draw 
ings,  the  air  is  kept  pure  by  good  ventilation ;  and,  best  of  all,  God's 
glorious  sunshine  floods  all  with  its  own  joyous  brightness.  On  the 
platform  sits  a  thoughtfi.il,  kind-eyed  woman,  who  gives  you  a  kind, 
though  quiet  welcome.  Now,  the  recitation  begins,  and  at  first,  instinc- 
tively, you  are  tempted  to  put  your  hands  over  your  ears.  The  ques- 
tions are  asked  in  a  high  key,  the  tone  is  loud  and  shrill,  and  there  is 
an  uncomfortable  dropping  of  the  voice  at  the  end  of  ever>^  sentence. 

The  teacher  of  whom  I  speak  holds  a  good  position  and  is  consid- 
ered competent ;  yet,  surely,  a  grave  error  is  here.  I  noticed  that  the 
children  had  slirill,  disagreeable  voices,  with  a  tone  much  like  their 
teacher's.  This  ought  not  to  be.  The  teacher  or  ght,  true,  to  speak 
clearly,  yet  in  a  comparatively  low  key,  for  a  raising  ot  the  voice  is  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Moreover,  there  is  an  educating  influence  about  a 
calm,  sweet  voice,  which  is  good  for  children.  It  can  hardly  be  defined, 
yet  it  educates  and  enobles  as  does  a  choice  picture,  a  heroic  deed,  or 
even  a  fragrant  violet,  Nature's  sweetest  chiltl.  This  ii  no  sentimental 
fancy^  but  a  fact  to  which  we  can  all  attest  from  experience. 

I^et  us,  as  teachers,  think  seriously  of  this  subtle  influence,  Ibr  the 
doctrine  of  ** hidden  forces'*  is  part  of  the  gospel  of  our  work.  We 
should  study  to  have  a  quiet,  gentle,  though  clear,  firm  voice, — shall  I 
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not  add,  a  sweet  voice  ?     You  object  that  this  is  impossible,  that  yourj 

voice  is  naturally  loud  or  perhaps  disagreeable. 

It  is  not  impossible.     If  you  are  at  all  fitted  to  be  a  teacher,  if  you  | 

Have  a  firm  purpose,  you  can  control  your  voice  by  thinking  of  it  audi 

w^atcrhing  it  whik  you  are  talking  to  your  pupils.     There   is  a  secrftX 

Here.     If  you  love  your  work,  if  you  feel  that  you  must  make  that  dull ' 

yj    understand  his  problem,  if  you  have,   too,  cultivated  the  art  of 

itience,  which  you  w/^^/ cultivate,  j^our  voice  will  be  trained  readily. 

the  pleasant  school- room  of  which  I  have  told  you  some  of  the : 

[brightness  seemed  to  fade  when  the  teacher's  shrill  voice  fell  upon  our  I 

^ears.     If  this  is  tnie  in  a  well-appointed  school-room,  how  much  more 

ought  those  of  us  whose  lot  it  is  to  work  in  dingy,  old  scliool -houses, 

I  to  watch  our  voices  and  make  them  pleasant  and  cheerful  ?    Really,  | 

f  this  is  no  trifle,  for  — 

**U  is  the  little  rift  ynXhin  the  lute 
Thai  by-atid-by  wiU  m&ke  the  music  mute, 
Aud  ever  wid^uing,  slowly  silence  all/' 

The  sympathetic  voice  is  very  near  to  this  ideal  voice.     Happy  is  the] 

teacher   whose  real  sympathy   and  love  for  his   pupils  show  itself, 

almost  unconsciously,  in  his  voice.     This  does  not  make  it  necessar>' 

It  the  teacher  should  be  less  firm,  less  just.    Not  at  all.    Here  would  ( 

weakness  indeed  !     True  gentleness  is  never  apart  from  justice.     Do 

not  remember  that  the  boy  you  quietly  detained,  and  to  whom  you 

ted  alone,  in  a  kind,  gentle,  finn  voice,  was  the  boy  who  profited 

,rour  rebuke,  rather  than  he  w^hom  you  reproved  pulilicly  in  a  loud, 

voice  ?     Beautiful  music,  a  cultivated  singing  voice,  has  power 

arouse  many  emotions  in  the  human  heart.     The  same  thing  may  be 

le  of  the  speaking  voice. 

We  have  no  right  to  fail ;  we  have  no  right  to  overlook  little  things; 

liave  no  right  to  speak  in  shrill,  rasping  tones.  Often  as  we  teachers 

sight  of  it,   we  are  working  for  eteniit>'.     How  far-reaching  our 

Itience  may  be,  we  do  not  know.     First  let  us  see  that  the  fouutiiin        , 

|i»  rigbli  that  our  heart  is  in  the  work;  if  the  fountain-head  is  pure  the  ^| 


I 


the  voice  will  have 
I 


[stream  will  flow  merrily  forth,  singing  as  it  goes; 
the  right  ring. 

Finally,  let  us  have  patience,  for 

•*T'    •     '  '  h  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  lo  the  fodntain. 
I  ■>  not  the  heart  of  aiiotht-r,  its  waters,  returning 

ii.,^..  .'>  ..icir  s^prings,  like  the  rain,  will  fill  them  full  of  refreshment** 

— County  Sehoai  CoundU 


rCSKHTS  invents,  talent  applies. 
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DRILL  IN  ARTICULATION. 


SEt,KCrED. 

Ten  minutes  drill  upon  the  follomng  each  week  will  greatl>'  iinpro^ 
the  articobtion  of  ever>'  pupil  taking  the  drill. 

Teacho-  must  insist  that  each  sentence  be   read,  not  merely 
nounced.     Read  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed. 
I.  Let  lovely  lilacs  line  L,ee*s  lonely  lane. 

He  drew  long,  legible  lines  along  the  lovely  landscape. 
The  old,  coW  scold  sold  a  school  coal  scuttle, 
4-  Did  you  ever  see  a  saw  saw  like  that  saw  sawed  ? 

5.  Eight  great  gray  geese  grazing  gaily^  into  Greece. 

6.  Round  the  rough  and  rugged  rocks  the  ragged  rascal  ran. 

7.  Some  shun  sunshine;  do  you  shun  sunshine? 

8.  She  uttered  a  sharp,  shriU  shriek,  and   then  'shrunk   from 
shriveled  form  that  slumbered  in  the  shroud. 

9.  Chance — chants,  sense — cents,  tracks — tracts,  (axe — acts,  pati€ 
— ^patients,  prince — prints,  reflex — reflects,  relics — relicts. 

to.  The  sea  ceaseth  seething  when  the  wind  ceaseth  sighing. 
Read  the  following  in  less  than  one  minute  : 

TWO   BOOT-BLACKS. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  during  a  lull  in  business,  two  little  boot-bla 
one  wliite  and  one  black,  were  standing  at  the  comers  doing  nothit 
when  the  white  boot-black  agreed  to  black  the  black  bootblack's  boo^ 
The  black  boot-black  was  of  course  willing  to  have  his  boots  blacl( 
by  his  fellow  boot-black,  and  the  boot-black  who  had  agreed   to  hi 
the  black  boot-black's  boots  went  to  work, 

Wlien  the  boot-black  had  blacked  one  of  the  black  lK>ot-black*s 
till  it  shone  in  a  manner  that  would  make  any  boot-black  proud, 
boot-black  who  had  agreed  to  black  the  black  boot-black's  boots  i 
to  black  the  other  boot  of  the  black  boot-black  until  the  black 
black,  who  had  consented  to  have  the  white  boot-black  black  his  be 
should  add  five  cents  to  the  amount  the  white  boot-black  had  ma 
blacking  other  men*s  boots.     This  the  boot-black  whose  boot  had  be 
blacked  refused  to  do,  saying  it  was  good  enough  for  a  black  boot-bla 
to  have  one  boot  blacked,  and  he  didn't  care  whether  the  boot  that 
boot-black  hadn't  blacked  was  blacked  or  not. 

This  made  the  boot-black  who  had  blacked  the  black  boot-blact 


as  angry  as  a  boot-black  often  gets,  and  Ue  vented  his  black  wrath 
by  spitting  upon  the  black  boot  of  the  black  boot-black.  This  roused 
the  latent  passions  of  the  black  boot-black,  and  he  proceeded  to  boot 
the  white  boot-black  with  the  boot  which  the  white  boot-black  had 
blacked.  A  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  white  boot-black  who  had  re- 
ftised  to  black  the  nnblacked  boot  of  the  black  boot-black,  blacked  the 
black  boot-black's  visionary  organ,  and  in  which  the  black  boot-black 
wore  all  the  blacking  off  his  blacked  boot  in  booting  the  white  boot-black. 


T/fE  BUTTERFLY. 
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A|SECOKB  LESSON   IN   ENTOMOLOGY. 

It  matters  little  what  particular  insect  may  be  chosen  for  the  second 
ssson  ;  whenever  and  wherever  butterflies  can  be  obtained,  they  will 
fajis\%*er  our  purpose  excellently  —  their  size  and  beauty  making  them  H 
[especially  attractive  to  children,  " 

Preparatory"  to  the  lesson,  each  pupil  should  catch  a  butterfly  and 
it  by  pouring  alcohol  or  kerosene  upon  its  thorax.  If  it  is  not  to  j 
|be  v^^:^  the  day  it  is  killed  it  should  be  kept  in  dilute  alcohol  until ' 
ited  ;  on  being  removed  from  the  alcohol  it  will  dry  in  a  few  minutes, 
j  and  \.vill  be  flexible  enough  for  examination.  Butterflies  may  be  caught  * 
witb  tbe  hand  when  they  are  sucking  nectar  from  flowers,  or  by  means 
I  of  a  bntterfly  net — a  piece  of  apparatus  that  every  school  should  be 
[provided  with,  a  stout  wire  bent  into  a  circle  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
Ictiameter,  with  its  ends  soldered  into  a  ferule  with  which  to  attach  it  to 
Iftbrootn-stick,  will  serve  as  a  frame.  The  bag  or  net  should  be  made 
I  af  mosquito-bar,  and  should  be  about  thirty  inches  long.  fl 

Supposing  each  member  of  the  class  to  be  provided  with  a  butterfly, 
all  of  the  same  species  if  possible,  although  that  is  not  absolutely 
c-seentlal^  we  are  ready  for  the  lesson.  fl 

As  in  the  first  lesson,  the  pupil's  work  is  to  observe  and  record  what 
he  sees  ;  but  added  to  this  there  should  be  a  constant  comparison  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  butterfly  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  fly. 
The  fly  *'card*'  and  drawing — and  a  fly  also — should  be  at  hand  for 
this  purpose.     The  directions  of  the  teacher  should  now  be  somewhat      , 


follows : 

1 .    Into  how  many  parts  is 


the  butterfly's  body  divided?     Compare 
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the  bead,  thorax  and  abdomen  with  those  of  the  fly.  Are  the  thor 
and  abdomen  segmented  ?  How  many  segments  has  each  ?  Are  tl 
hairy  or  smooth  ?    Draw  the  ontlines  of  each. 


A-' 


i^ 


Head;    3,  Eye;    4.   AntenniB ;    5.    auuhs 
10.  Hind  leg  i  1 1 


Thorax  ;    6.    Foreleg ;  i 

Abdomen. 


,      I,  Proboscis ;    2.  Head ;    3,  Eye ;    4.   An 
Front  wing ;  S.  Middle  leg ;  9.  Hind  wing ; 

2.    Draw   the  antennae  and  compare  them  with  the  fiy*s  anteiii 
Observ^e  whether  they  are  jointed  or  not,  and  count  the  segments, 
present  the  eyes  on  the  outline  of  the  head.    Observe  two  hairy^  apj 
ages  projecting  from  the  under  side  of  the  head;  they  are  called  palj 
Observe  a  spiral  coil,  hke  a  watch-spring,   underneath  the  butterflj 
cliin.     Using  a  pin,  uncoil  the  spiral  into  a  long  thread-like  organ,^ 
This  is  called  the  proboscis,  or  sucking  tul>e.     Watch  a  butterfly 
recess,  and  observe  him  uncoil  the  spiral  and  thrust  the  proboscis  inj 
the  corolla  of  a  flower.  What  do  you  think  he  finds  to  eat  in  the  flov 
Compare  the  proboscis,  and  the  mode  of  using  it,  with  that  of  a  fly. 

5.    Compare  the  wings  with  those  of  a  fly  as  to  numl>er,  place  1 
attachment,  shape,  color,  venation,  etc.     Rub  one  of  the  wings  carefiiH 
and  observe  that  a  **dust*'  is  removed  leaving  the  wing  colorless  ancEz 
^transparent.     Draw  a  front  wing  and  a  hind  wing,  to  show  shape  ancz: 

lation.      How  are  the  wings  lield  when  flying?      When  at  rest^ 

Compare  rate  of  motion   with  that  of  a  fly's  wings.     Do  butterflt^H 

**sing'*  or  **hum'*  or  **buzz"?    Whyj?  ^* 

4,    Compare  the  legs  with  those  of  a  fly  as  to  number,  size,   parts^ 

attachments,  etc.     Did  you  ever  see  a  butterfly  walk?     Draw  one  c^- 

Leach  pair  of  legs* 


THE  BUTTERFLY. 
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Make  a  ** butterfly  card/'  by  arranging  the  parts  upon  a  card  as 
*nted  in  Fig.  2.     Draw  a  butterfly  at  rest, 
6.    Catch  all  the  different  kinds  of  butterflies  you  can.   and  compare 
lem  carefully  with  each  other.     Compare  butterflies  and  moths  with 
other — not  from  book  descriptions,  but  by  means  of  specimens. 
iie  comraou  practice  of  making  showy  collections  of  '* spread  out** 
Jtterflies  is  of  doubtful  value.     If  used  as  a  means  to  ea^cite  interest  in 
ti  study  of  butterflies  as  an  aid  in  developing  the  observing  faculties 
niay   be  exceedingly  valuable,  but  if  it  becomes  an  end  instead  of  a 
and  the  sole  aim  is  to  make  collections  for  show,  or  for  beauty, 
in  order  to  get  undeserved  credit  as  a  ** scientific  man/*  the  practice 
wantonly  cruel. 

The  study  of  the  butterfly  should  lead  directly  to  that  most  charming 

^hapter  tn  Nature's  book — the  development,  or  metamorphosis  of  insects. 

et  this,  too,  in  so  far  as  possible,  come  to  the  child  as  the  result  of 

ration.       Tell  the  child  nothing  that  he  can  find  out  for  him- 

^self  is  the  true  principle.     Induce  children  to  collect  caterpillars  and 

keep  them  alive  in  boxes  covered  with  mosquito  netting,  feeding  each 

upon  the  kind  of  vegetation  upon  which  it  was  found.     Help  them  to 

^leara  by  experience  that  caterpillars  neither  bite  nor  sting.    Incite  them 

I  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  caterpillar,  the  various  moultings  of  the 

skin,  the  transformation  into  the  pupa,  and  the  subsequent  mysterious 

iad  lieautiful  birth  of  the  imago  from  the  chrysalis.     Send  to  the  State 

'^■^^'^^  of  Silk  Culture  for  a  few  silk -worm  eggs,  and  set  the  children  to 

silk-worms  and  raising  cocoons.  Perhaps  the  fiiture  may  develop 

t  that  this  lesson  alone  would  be  the  bed  kind  of  "Economical 

—  .4iolog3%'* 

Arid  then  the  caterpillar  itself— what  a  fine  object  for  a  lesson !   How 

egments  has  its  body  ?    How  many  jointed  legs?    How  many 

-  -,.  legs?     Watch  a  caterpillar  walk.     Look  at  the  toes  on  the  fleshy 

%'*  with  a  magnifying  glass.     Watch  a  caterpillar  eat,  and  compare  its 

^^^b  with  that  ot  a  Imtterfly.      Are  caterpillars  friends  or  enemies  of 

^^?    Compare  the  eyes,  antennse  and  legs  wnth  those  of  a  butterfly. 

^^rv^e  the  "spot"  on  each  side  of  each  segment  of  the  body  \  examine 

1  n  lens  to  see  that  each  "spot"  is  a  hole.     These  are  the  spira- 

-  ^r  breathing  holes.  How  could  you  "choke  "  a  caterpillar  to  death  ? 

^^'  a  caterpillar. 

^aw  a  pupa.     What  parts  of  the  future  imago  can  be  seen  on  the 
^^^^or  of  the  chr>^salis  ?     Can  you  see  the  spiracles  on  the  pupa  ?    Is 
^"^  pupa  alive?     Why  does  it  need  no  food  ? 
^15  second  lesson,  like  the  first,  may  comprise  wodt  enough  for  a 
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|y»  a  week,  a  month,  or  even  more,  depending  upon  the  abundance  < 
specimens,  and  the  tact  of  the  teacher.     A  microscope  would,  of  cour 
add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils,     May  we  not  hope  that  i 
Entomology'  shall  be  properly  taught,  the  microscope  will  soon  be  coa 
sidered  more  essential  than  tellurians  or  *'  cast  iron  maps/*  or  the  Nd 
ttve  Races?  When  teachers  show  by  their  method  the  desirableness,  I 
necessity,  of  having  a  misroscope,  the>'  will  seldom  iail  to  get  it. 


INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING."^ 


Make  the  nine  dots. 
Bisect  distance  4-2. 
Bisect  distance  2-5. 
Bisect  distance  4-3. 
Bisect  distance  3-5. 

Let  the  dots  be  in  straight  rows,  vertically,  he 
zontally,  and  obliquely. 

Alternating  the  methods  explained  on  page  99  of  this  Journal,  dial 
these  or  similar  examples : 


Hold  jnour  slate  up. 
Hold  3^our  slate  up. 
Hold  your  slate  up. 
Hold  your  slate  up. 


Tr\^  to  invent  your  own  patterns. 

Let  all  your  lines  begin  and  end  at  the  dots.     Do  not  dtaw  mrves. 

When  inventing  your  own  patterns  you  may  erase  the  lines  you  dis- 
I  Eke,  and  replace  them  by  others.  This  is  an  exceptional  case.  You 
I  must  not  erase  in  any  other. 

How  many  capital  letters  can  you  make  with  these  nine  dots.    Ans.  13. 

ILJF.E.THy;XZNMK;-:t^ 


RULE    FOR  ORIGINAL   DESIGNS. 

(a)  Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  their  own  designs. 

They  are  more  interested  in  what  they  originate  than  in  the  ; 
I  patterns  drawn  for  them, 

(^)   Have  the  best  of  these  original  sketches  drawn  upon  the  black- 
[board. 

(r)   Select,  to  be  copied  by  all,  those  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
le  class.  ^ 

{d)  As  a  reward,  let  the  pupils  who  have  found  other  good  patterns  fl 
tpy  them  in  their  own  books.  ™ 

(e)  When  unsuccessful  in  finding  out  a  pattern  as  desired,  let  the 

"Idren  copy  one  of  the  same  kind  among  those  given  as  samples. 

THIRTEEN  DOTS— UPRIGHT  SQUARE. 


Read  and  observ^e  former  rules. 

Handle,  talk  about  the  square,  its 
diameters,  its  diagonals. 

Make  the  nine  dots,  then,  write 
or  print  the  words  dia meter  and 
dzag^onat  close  to  the  proper  lines. 


Leave  these  sketches  upon  the  blackboard. 

.6       .4      ,8         (a)  Make  the  nine  dots  for  an  upright  square. 
•  12  {b)  Bisect  with  the  dots  10,  11,  12  and  15. 

* 2 ,  10. 1*11.3         Invent  your  own  pattern. 

- 1 3  Remember  the  rule : 

.7       '5      '9  Each  line  must  begin  upon  one  and  end   upon 

another  of  these  thirteen  dots.     No  curves. 

Using  one  of  the  methods  mentioned  before,  any  of  the  following 
figures  may  be  drawn. 


DIAM 

a       1 

ETLR, 

n 

-1 

THE  PACIFIC  BDUCAIIONAL  JOURNAL. 
A   DIAGRAM  WITH  SEVENTEEN  DOTS- 

Make  nine  dots  for  an  upright  square. 
Bisect  as  shown  in  this  diagram. 
Invent  your  own  patterns. 
Samples : 


D 


□  rr-v. 


- 


ANOTHER  DIAGRAM  WITH  SEVKNTEKX  DOTS. 

(a)     Make  13  dots  as  above, 
14,      .  16        (d)    Add  dots  14,  15,  16  and  17. 

.    .  Follow  former  rules. 

,15.      ,17         Invent  your  own  patterns,  and  draw  the  best  1 
upon  the  blackboard.     Samples  : 


□ 


EJ 


P.  A.  Garin. 


**  Extracts  from  '*  Outlines  of  Industrial  Drawing."  by  Panl  A.  Garin,  in  I 
118  pAjs^es;  profusely  iUustmted.     Beards,    75  cents.     W.  B.  Hatdy^   publislie 

Oakland. 


Treatment  for  Exhausted  Nerves. — Of  fourteen  cases  thai 
have  completely  secluded  as  a  method  of  treatment  in  nerve  exhaustic 
not  one  has  done  well.     I  have  found  it  better  to  plan  a  series  of  amus 
ments  and  a  course  of  passive  exercise,  together  with  frequent  feeding 
My  business  men  take  t%vo  hours  daily  at  the  health  lift,  where  the  ea 
erdse,  together  with  massage  aud  jolly  company,  proves  strong  enou| 
attraction  to  call  them  aw^ay  from  their  daily  occupations.     They 
a  tumbler  of  milk  or  bowl  of  bouillon  ever>^  two  hours.     In  these  daj 
of  extracts  of  beef,  mutton,  chicken,  etc.,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
to  go  hungry.  Even  sightseeing — that  most  exhausting  of  labors — ma 
be  rendered  less  fatiguing  by  feeding  ever>^  tw  o  hours,  if  it  be  only  with" 
milk.     Plenty  of  digestible  food  and  two  hours  stolen  ^om  the  midc] 
of  a  busy  day,  are  the  best  remedies  for  nervous  exhaustion, — Dr. 
F*  HuUMnson^  in  The  American  Magazine  fot  ApriL 


THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL   TRUSTEE, 
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Editor  Journal  :   I  desire  to  heartily  thank  you  for  publishing 

Jthe  article  in  the  April  number,  by  C.  M,  Drake.     In  an  experience  of 

aver  twent>"  years  in  this  State  I  have  known  strange  doings  by  these 

[County  School  Trustees.     They  are  practically  masters  of  the  situation, 

BO  matter  how  absurd  they  may  l->e,  or  how  correct  or  efficient  the 

I  teacher.     In  the  name  of  all  that  is  consistent,  why  does  the  law  allow 

[a  Board  of  Education  to  examine  and  license  teachers,  under  rigid  rules, 

id  then  practically  abandon  them  to  the  mercies  of  any  ignoramus  that 

I  may  secure  the  position  of  County  School  Trustee?     Not  one  of  these 

however  ignorant — and  I  have  known  scores  who  can  not  read 

write  English— would  attempt  to  instruct  their  blacksmith,  carpenter 

shoeoiaker,  yet  they  may  order  a  teacher  to  do  this  or  that  regardless 

the  principles  of  good  teaching.     I  have  known  teachers  to  resign 

ither  than  obey  the  petty  t>Tant,  but  few  teachers  are  foolish  enough 

resist* 

Why  spend  so  much  time  and  money  over  Normal  Schools  and  Insti- 
tutes and  then  give  the  Couut>^  School  Trustee  the  power  to  declare  the 
teacher  wrong,  and  demand  him  to  follow  some  notion  he  heard  of  in  a 
(breigii  land  ?  Generally,  the  teacher  must  meekly  follow  the  instructions 
'prepare  to  leave.  The  appeal  to  the  County  Superintendent  is  a  farce 
long  as  the  trustee  can  **  hire  or  dismiss."  I  have  known  trustees 
hire  verbally  from  month  to  month  so  they  could  fully  control  the 
;her.     Is  this  not  anomalous  and  unseemly  ? 

I'hat  are  methods  or  experience  good  for  under  such  slavery'  ?    Read 
lie  State  Superintendent's  report  for  1884,  and  you  will  find  that  a  few 
Dtititj*  Superintendents  had  the  courage  to  protest  in  the  following 
(strong  language  : 

'  Trustees  are  elected  who  have  not  the  welfare  of  the  schools  at 
f  heart."  **  Doubt  if  they  (trustees)  ever  read  a  word  of  school  law  in 
relation  to  their  duty.'*  '*  The  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  schools 
is  the  constant  change  of  teachers/*  **  There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
methods  caused  by  frequent  changes.**  *' There  is  more  trouble,  more 
bickering  and  quarrels  over  the  question  of  boarding  the  teacher— as 
contemptible  as  this  may  seem — than  anything  else.'* 

Another  County^  Superintendent  recommends  a  one- trustee  plan, 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr,  Drake,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
report. 

The  only  apology  I  have  ever  heard  for  this  miserable  condition  of  our 
greatest  and  most  important  interests,  is  that  the  authority'  must  be 


I 
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kept  near  to  the  people,  But  is  it  necessarj^  that  the  ignorant  have  \ 
power  when  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  their  education  ?  Tl 
various  count>*  officers  are  free  from  dictation  !>y  those  who  knov 
nothing  of  the  work,  and  why  should  not  the  teacher  be  equally  fn 
from  interference  by  the  ignorant  as  the  County  Clerk,  Recorder  or" 
Sheriflf?  The  teacher  has  made  more  oareful  preparation  for  his  duties 
than  any  of  the  officials  named-  I  am  aware  that  incompetent  teachers 
too  often  secure  certificates  and  schools,  but  this  cannot  be  remedied  by 
the  triaugular  trustee  system  ;  but  by  Mr.  Drake's  plan  of  inspection  it 
could  be  improved.  As  examinations  are  now  conducted,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a  teacher  are  ascertained, 
and  there  should  follow  a  system  of  inspection  which  will*  examine  the 
teacher's  work  in  the  school-room  and  learn  his  practical  value  there. 
Our  schools  will  always  be  as  now,  third  or  fourth  grade  when  con 
pared  to  the  best  Eiiropean  systems,  until  we  make  some  changes 
indicated,  Ora  et  Labora. 


EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 


Unless  largely  diluted  with  water  it  produces   irritation,   pain, 
burning  in  the  mouth,  and  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat 
cohol  produces  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  stomach,  and  until  the  stomach 
gets  habituated  to  it,  it  causes  distension.     Then  it  produces  such  a^_ 
unnatural  craWng  for  itself  that  neither  natural  foods  nor  drink  ai^| 
demanded.     Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  saline  or  saccharine  matter,  but 
interferes  mth  their  solution  in  proportion  to  the  amount  taken,  as  au^ 
experiment  will  show.     Instead  of  rendering  fleshy  food  soluble,  it  ha 
a  tendency  to  coagulate  or  solidify  them,  and  render  them  more  dii 
cult  of  solution.     When  it  is  in  the  blood  it  does  not  help  to  hold 
different  parts  of  that  fluid  in  natural  solution  or  suspension  :  on 
conlrar\%  in  extreme  solution  it  tends  to  make  the  blood  liquid  while  ill 
larger  quantities  it  coagulates  or  thickens  the  blood.     Alcohol  act 
injuriously  upon  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  alters  their  shape  and  inte 
feres  with  their  power  of  condensing  oxygen.     Dr.  Lees,  many  years 
ago,  thought  the  coohng  of  the  body  from  taking  alcohol  arose  from 
interference  it  made  in  this  way.     There  is  no  doubt  a  great  truth  in 
this,  that  the  natural  oxidation  of  the  blood  is  impeded  by  alcohol. 


r  tobcirin  with  the  ralk'winff  list  of  t'Ooks  prfscril" 
!-■  most  useful,  a*  it  tcache-s  koTv  Rini  what  to  tcM. 
-   '^'^'1  will  scud  ihcm on  application  — '*Be»Hur,*'  ^  .,,► 

he  Study  of  Words,'    Sup^ilces  edition     "  JUadv  6i  the, 
T>cr).     "  Lady  of  the  Lak<^/'  Rolfc'a  edltiou,  t\{\\  jxo\je^J( 


THE  NEED  OF    THE  READING  CIRCLE. 

AK    ADDRESS    BEFOKE    Tnk    AXAMKDA    COUNTY    TKACItERS'     INSTlTrTE, 

I  assume  that  even^  teacher  before  me  believes  in  the  existence  of  the 
iman  soul.  That  we  do  not  wholly  die;  that  w^e  perish  not  as  d 
the  brutes,  because  we  come  into  the  w*orld  dowered  with  higb 
capacities,  and  bom  to  a  richer  legacy,  than  they ;  that  man  w^as  des 
tined  to  be  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  that  it  is  incumbeni 
upon  hira  not  to  fling  his  birthright  to  the  winds,  or  sell  it  for  a  mess  of 
pottage;  such  a  belief  seems  to  me  an  indispensable  qualification  of 
the  true  teacher.  He  w^ho  remains  in  the  profession  wutliout  this  in- 
hiring  and  consoling  faith  may  be  compared  to  the  quack  in  medicine, 
or  the  pettifogger  in  law. 

The  essence  of  all  quacker>"  is  empiricism.      An   empiric  does  as 
9otne  one   has   told  him   to  do,    or  as  he   has  seen  some    one   do. 
adopts   the  same   method  under   all  circumstances,  disregarding 
He  nature  of  the    particular    case.      If  he   has  once   succeeded 
"ptrre   luck,    he   is   ready   to   lay    dow^n   the   rule   for  others   and  fo: 
liim«^lf,  without  any  insight  into  principles.     If  he  be  a  pettifogger,  h^ 
J:  ;it  into  the  sacred  and  majestic  character  of  justice.     If  h 

1'        _  lie  knows  nothing  of  the  underlying  principles  which  con 

dition   life   and   death.     He  practices  by  hit-or-miss,  boasting  loudl; 
when  he  hits,  and  obscuring  his  misses  in  clouds  of  dust,  raised  by 
wind  af  his  own  empty  and  repetitious  verbiage.     He  is  dexterous 
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playing  on  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  his  patrons.  He  is  a  I 
skillful  flatterer,  humoring  his  patient  while  killing  him,  or  fostering! 
the  malignity  of  his  client  while  losing  his  case.  This  man  of  shallowj 
formulas  has  a  panacea  for  every  ill,  no  matter  how  deep-seated  or  com- j 
plicated,  bow  remote  its  origin  or  perplexing  its  symptoms, 

**  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  hfe ;"  this  is  a  maxim  the  empiric 
is  incapable  of  comprehending.  His  interest  is  only  in  externalities.] 
He  is  unable  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  single  radical  principle,] 
which,  through  endless  ramifications  and  multiform  applications, J 
comprehends  in  its  magnificent  primal  unity  all  that  he  has  been  en-J 
deavoring  to  account  for  in  detail.  He  will  tell  you  all  about  the  singk 
leaf,  the  single  twig;  but  he  has  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  the! 
taproot. 

We  are  bom,  I  repeat,  to  a  spiritual  existence,  arid  it  is  through  this| 
spiritual  existence  that  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  meaning  an(f 
uses  of  our  physical  life.     Nourish  the  former,  and  we  shall  extract  the 
greatest  possible   value  out  of  the   latter.     I^t  me  contend  for  th€ 
Olympian  crown  and  the  plaudits  of  posterit>^  and  I  will  undergo  pain-* 
ful  discipline  and  unceasing  toil  to  render  my  body  supple,  fleet  anc" 
stalwart.     Let  a  war  for  the  Union  be  imminent,  and  we  shall  hav< 
monitors  invented,  torpedoes  impro\*ed,  and  cannon  balls  cast.     If  youl 
want  to  sell  your  real  estate,  do  you  not  build  a  church  or  a  school  near 
the  property?     Put  mind  into  half  a  yard  of  tape,  suspend  it  from  the 
roof  of  a  car,  and  pass  a  bell-rope  through  a  ring  at  its  lower  extremity,  j 
and  you  have  secured  a  fortune  for  the  inventor. 

Everyw*here  ideas  are  triumphant.  The  higher  includes  the  lower. 
Teach  a  youth  to  write  a  beautiful  hand,  and  he  is  available  for  address^* 
ing  wrappers.  Teach  him  then  to  add  columns  of  figures  .  accurately  J 
d  you  have  made  of  him'  a  subordinate  in  a  great  commercial  house^j 
a  fixed  salarj^  forever,  unless  he  is  some  day  turned  adrift.  On  the 
"other  band,  what  promptness,  fortitude  and  prevision  are  necessary  \t 
the  head  of  such  an  establishment !  But  promptness,  fortitude  an^ 
prevision  are  spiritual  qnalities.  Thus  does  the  psychical  ever  rani 
the  mechanical,  the  soul  inspire,  direct  and  govern  the  body. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  manual  training.  Educate  th^ 
hand  ?  Certainly,  But  why  not  the  fore-arm  as  well  ?  Perhaps  thd 
fore-anil  will  assist  the  hand  ;  who  knows  >  And  now  that  wc  at 
about  it,  why  not  educate  the  upper  ann?  Agreed,  you  say.  Coul<j 
we  not  throw^  in  a  few  chest  movements,  since  if  the  lungs  are  w^eaklyJ 
and  the  digestive  action  feeble,  perhaps  the  hand  might  become  unsteadvi 
By  parity  of  reason  we  shall  go  on  to  the  nobler  senses,  such  as  sight 
But  sight  concerns  not  merely  the  physical  organs,  the  eye,  but  also  \hi 
nervous  mass  behind  the  eye.  True  perception^ is  effected  behind  thi 
retina.  Nor  can  we  have  the  truest  perception  of  one  thing,  and  false 
or  even  faulty,  perceptions  of  other  things.  There  is  a  relation  between  x 
things^  and  consequently  between  all  perceptions.  Thus  we  at  len^ 
arrive  at  mental  education.  But  if  mental  education  is  presupposed,  wh5 
not  have  begun  with  that,  and  so  proceeded  to  manual  education  ?  Mini 
is  higher  in  rank  than  body,  but  is  it  not  also  more  fundamental?     W^ 
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T  ^^e  foundation  before  we  build  the  house.     Should  we  not  to  some 
xteiit  train  the  nobler  faculty,  the  mind,  before  attempting  its  subordi- 
te»  the  merely  manual  capacity  ? 

Do  not  misunden^taiid  me.  I  am  not  arguing  against  manual  educa- 
OTi.  Ev"er\'  one  should  have  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livehhood, 
u.t  this  means  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  superior,  should  owe 
alle:^iance  to  a  directive  head,  and  this  central  organ  of  direction  should 
b^  within  the  man  himself.  Why  should  the  hand  toil  skillfully  for 
ih^  man,  when  the  man  himself  is  a  confiniied  and  besotted  dnmkard? 
Do  you  wish  to  impart  the  refinements  of  the  locksmith's  trade — which 
iia-volves  a  kind  of  manual  education— to  the  burglar,  who  will  apply  it 
m  safe-cracking,  wrecking  your  banks,  convulsing  industry,  and  beggar- 
ing the  wndows  and  orphans  whose  sole  nieaus  of  support  were  there 
deposited  for  safe  keeping  ?  The  professional  penman  trains  his  fingers 
.o  follow  any  curs'es  and  sinuosities  that  his  master  prescribes,  and  in 
His  you  have  an  instants  of  the  perfection  of  manual  training  in  one 
ireciion.  But  suppose  that  the  next  day  after  receiving  his  diploma 
and  going  forth  duly  accredited  to  the  world  for  his  proficiency,  he 
iraitates  your  own  handwriting  so  well  at  the  bottom  of  a  check  as  to 
deceive  the  oflficials  at  3'our  bank.  Or  graduate  him  in  engra\dng  and 
the  tempering  of  metals,  that  he  may  prove  a  counterfeiter.  Or  make 
iim  proficient  in  chemistry,  that  he  may  invent  subtle  poisons  which 
aeitlier  tzste  nor  smell  can  detect,  and  so  slay  you  in  an  orange  or  a  fig, 
deal  you  liquid  destruction  in  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  make  your  quietus  in 
the  scent  of  a  rose  or  the  prick  of  its  thorn.  Such  things  have  been. 
Keatl  the  annals  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Italy,  if  you  doubt.  But 
wby  should  we  doubt,  who  have  seen  dynamite  pitted  against  dutj',  and 
tlie  arts  auxiliaiy^  to  civilization  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  all  that 
r- ,,u.^  civilization  possible?  The  moral  heroism  which  impelled  the 
:o  fK)hcemen  to  advance  in  the  face  of  exploding  shells  was  not  a 
Iftjuuct  of  crucibles  aiid  retorts.  It  can  not  be  beaten  into  shape  with 
hp-hammer,  nor  smoothly  turned  in  the  lathe.  Yet  without  this 
e  moral  heroism,  lodged  somewhere  in  the  community,  neither  trip- 
mer  nor  lathe,  crucible  nor  retort,  could  l^ng  discharge  its  functions. 
We  come  back,  again  and  again,  to  the  fundamental  proposition 
eiiotmced  at  the  beginning.  Man  has  a  souL  Without  this,  as  we 
liave  seen, — without  a  distinctly  recognized  and  highly  disciplined 
■^'.lal  nature,  not  to  be  hidden  under  mere  dexterities  and  habitudes, 
nfounded  with  the  mechanism  by  which  the  daily  business  of  life 
i^  Curried  on,  man  is  left  without  impulse,  direction  or  restraint.  We 
»ay  add  that  he  is  left  without  a  goal.  One  may  attain  mastership  in 
a  craft,  and  become  satisfied  that  he  can  not  advance  further,  or  that 
there  is  no  suflficient  reason  why  he  should  seek  to  improve  his  skilL 
But  of  the  spiritual  nature  w^e  conceive  that  it  is  infinitely  perfectible, 
and  infinitely  w^orth  perfecting.  Ever}'  lower  utility  has  reference  to 
somethiug  superior.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  can  stop,  since  the 
perfection  of  man's  own  nature  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  all  possible 
eu<iuraucx^  and  exertion.  If  to  this  you  add  the  sanctions  of  religion, 
andtheglorfEcation  of  God,  in  \vhose  image  man  was  made,  you  are 
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sUll  more  strongly  entrenched  iu  your  position.  Yet  without  this  s^nc 
tion  there  is  presented  an  object  of  sufficient  dignitj^  and  importanrre  tl 
enUst  man's  best  powers  and  demand  their  constant  exercise. 

The  spiritual  life  of  which  we  have  spoken  has  its  analogies  with 
physical  life.     Like  the  latter,  it  is  nourished  by  appropriate  food, 
is  susceptible  of  i^timulus  and  excitements,  proper  and  improper,     I| 
requires  periods  of  comparative  passivity  and  indolence,  during  whic 
the  exhausted  powers  are  insensibly  recruited.     It  does  not  necessariljj 
share  in  the  health  and  disease  of  the  body,  since  a  robust  physical  < 
dition  is  often  accompanied  with  an  undeveloped  spiritual  nature,  whil 
on  the  other  hand,  great  vigor  of  man's  nobler  part  frequently  coext 
with  the  weakness  or  decay  of  his  bodily  nature.     The  essential 
for  us  to  consider  is  that  the  spiritual  life  is  susceptible  of  itsappropria 
stimulus,  and  is  nourished  by  its  appropriate  food. 

We  have  next  to  ask  at  what  period  of  lite  is  there  the  greatest  j 
tiveness  to  such  stimulus,  and  the  greatest  capacity  for  healthy  nut 
ment.  The  analog}^  of  the  physical  life  would  lead  us  to  reply,  **Iii 
youth/'  Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  ' 
world's  greatest  Teacher  thought  no  reprobation  too  severe  for  the 
who  interposed  an  obstacle  to  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  youu£ 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  forced  to  inquire  whether  we  have  interposed  suc^ 
an  ol^tacle.  Remember  it  is  the  child's  whole  spiritual  capacitj' 
which  we  are  speaking.  You  have  given  your  pupils  this  nurture, 
say  ?  By  means  of  what  ?  Of  problems  in  percentage  ?  What  prog 
in  the  things  of  the  soul  results  from  computing  the  interest  of  700  dollaf 
for  4  years  at  6  per  cent  ?  Or  by  the  facts  of  geography  ?  How  is  1 
higher  life  directly  promoted  by  knowing  that  San  Francisco  is 
thousand  miles  west  of  New  York,  or  that  tobacco  is  grown  in  Virg 
It  is  indeed  necessar\'"  to  teach  arithmetic  and  geography,  both  to 
municate  facts  and  to  impart  discipline.  But  is  this  the  whole  of  teact 
ing,  to  communicate  facts  and  to  impart  mental  discipline?  And  is  i^ 
the  whole  of  a  teacher's  duty  to  learn  these  branches,  so-called,  Audt^ 
various  methods  by  which  instruction  in  them  might,  could,  would 
should  be  conveyed?  Hdve  you  ever  seriously  thought  how  the  sui 
of  the  teaching  >■  on  give  to  any  one  child  stands  related  to  the  highc 
possible  spiritual  development  of  that  child  ?  If  not,  then  you  are 
empiric,  a  quack.  You  have  laid  hold  of  no  central  principle.  Yoij 
have  no  true  insight  into  ihe  nature  of  your  profession.  You  ha\ 
entered  it  solely  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  \ve  may  suppose, ; 

ight  to  be  drummed  out  of  it  with  the  least  possible  delay.     Or  yc 
lave  accepted  a  deadening  routine  because  you  saw  others  following  it 
and  are — to  put  it  mildly — easily  satisfied.     Or  you  have  picked  up 
set  of  ready-made  rules  of  teaching,  you  have  hurrahed  for  the  late 
new  method,  until  told  that  there  was  something  still  newer, — in  whict 
case  you  have  been  a  blind  follower  of  no  very  keen-sighted  leaders. 

You  can  not  assist  the  spiritual  growth  of  others  unless  you 
growing  yourself.     How  much  more  do  you  know  of  your  own  intelle 
this  year  than  last?     How  much  more  of  human  nature   in  general] 
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1  fans  into  flame  the  drrine  spade  jast  on  the  pomtof  extmctioa,  and 
>  it  to  bum  fxp,  pnie^  steady,  Imniufwis,  uid  fragrant,  fed  from 
'  fimntains,  ud  Ijixmned  by  angelic  ministfmats, 
Ifoa  yKmr  maintaining  the  life  of  the  soul  the  safety  and  happiness 
generatioas  axe  lo  depend.     If  joa  hax^  other  means  o^  main- 
^   ^dd  this,  and  thus  draw  tight  the  bonds  of  &atemal  interest 
1  you  to  yo«r  bcethren  and  sisters  of  the  ptofession.     If  yon 
-  -egnhff  means»  then  withont  besitation  enter  this  Cinde. 
the  &Kt  hare  thtxs  organized  themsdpes,  and  soon  will 
U  yon  what  benefits  they  hare  deriTed  from  the  com^ses  in 
have  engaged.     Be  not  obliged  to  confess :  "We  are  years 
L  ihe  times ;  we  are  separated  from   these  inOueiic^  and  these 
by  the  broad  and  lofty  Sierras,     It  is  hopeless  for  ns  to 
to  keep  pace  with  yon.     We  can  at  most  follow  far  behind,  in 
Kbopeof  pidking  up  such  cnimbs  as  you  may  chance  to  let  fall.     We 
sdsiaate,  it  is  tme — let  us  sell  you  a  fine  building  lot — but,  alas  ! 
rtet  no  cnltmie.    We  strive  bard  to  pass  onr  Counts.-  examinations,  and 
I1R  settle  down  COD  ten  ted  to  vegetate  through  years  of  dreajy  routine. ' 
Wkiw  teachers,  be  not  so.     There  is  Spring  in  the  air.     Be  there 
Spring  in  our  hearte.     There  is  promise  of  much  fruit  by-and-b>\  How 
«wts  it  wilh  the  orchard  of  our  aspirations  and  endeavors  ?     Are  the 
tw«s  tlicRj  planted  b>*  rivers  of  li\ing  water,  their  leaf  unfading,  and 
**>^  ftsH  not  to  be  omsumed  ?  Albert  S.  Cook. 
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^oui?ty  Jeax3l7er3*  Irjstitutes. 


SONOMA   COITNTY   INSTITUTE. 

The  twenty- fourth  annual  session  of  the  Sonoma  County   Teachers^ 
Institute  convened  in  Cloverdale,  April  2,  18SS.     The  Superintendent 
Mrs*  F.  McG.  Martin,  called  the  meeting  to  order.     Upon  calling 
roll  it  was  found  that  of  the  183  teachers  in  the  county  only  ten 
absent. 

In  the  opening  address  by  the  Superintendent  interesting  statisk 
were  given  relating  to  the  growth  of  the  schools  in  the  county-  and  the" 
expenses  of  the  school  department.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the 
general  interest  taken  in  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  July  next  by  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Watson  then  delivered  an  oration  on  "The  Teacher*s  Dut 
to  his  Country ;"  this  w^as  followed  by  a  session  of  the  Sonoma  Count 
Reading  Circle,  presided  over  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutton. 

Rev,   Robert   Mackenzie  delivered  an   address  in   the  evening 
** Scottish  Characters,'*  which  was  highly  enjoyed  by  all. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day  the  Institute  was  di\4ded  l 
sections.  In  one,  L  S.  Cra^^^ord  in  charge,  the  subject  of  Literal 
was  considered :  in  another,  Reading  was  directed  by  Miss  Sophia  E, 
Iritchfield,  Geo.  C.  Russell  had  charge  of  another  in  which  Aritlimetic 
was  discussed.  C.  E.  Sullivan  had  charge  of  Geography  and  Arith^ 
metic,  H.  H.  Jordan  of  Grammar,  and  L,  M.  Alexander  of  Music. 

In  the  afternoon,  P,  A.  Garin  of  Oakland  gave  an  exerdse  of  drai/ 
ing,  which  wag  listened  to  with  great  interest.     Mr.  C.  E.  Huttou  ga\ 
an  exposition  of  a  new  method  of  teaching  Geography  which  had 
introduced  into  the  Santa  Rosa  schools. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Stratton,  of  Mills  College,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  evening 
on  **Our  Times  and  their  Needs,"  which  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention. 

Wednesday  forenoon  was  taken  up  with  section  work  and  the  after- 
noon by  a  militar>'  drill  by  the  pupils  of  the  Cloverdale  schools,  another 
talk  on  the  Reading  Circle  by  C.  E.  Hutton,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
subject  of  drawing  by  Prof.  Garin,  of  Oakland. 


COCNTV  INSTITUTES. 

C.  H.  Allen,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
evening  to  a  densely  packed  house  on  general  educational  topics. 

Section  work  was  not  resumed  Thursday  morning,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  Prof,  Allen.  It  was  thought  best  to  take  sometime  for  the 
l^consideration  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  order  that  all 
light  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  meeting  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 

The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  Miss  Lucy  Fries,  who  gave  an  ad- 
I  dress  of  Literature,  and  by  Prof.  GarinonDrawing»  and  some  recitations. 
Hon.  F,  M.  Campbell,  of  Oakland,  delivered  an  address  in  the  even- 
ing on  **  Educational  Topics." 

Friday  forenoon,  a  collection  was  taken  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  amounting  to  J120,  Mr.  Cromwell,  chairman  of  Committee 
on  Exposition,  made  a  report  on  the  proposed  exhibit  of  school  work  in 
San  Francisco  in  July.  The  committee  by  vote  was  authorized  to 
secure  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  during  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E. 
Association. 

A  bag  list  of  resolutions  was  reported  and  adopted,  after  whirh  the 
Institute  adjourned. 


NEVADA  COUNTY  rNSTlTUTE. 

Inuring  the  week  ending  April  6th,  the  teachers  of  Nevada  county 
'  " '  ne  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  Teachers*  Institutes  ever 
n  the  State. 

Tlie  organization  was  effected  Monday  afternoon,  John  T,  Wickes 
being  elected  Vice-President,  and  B.  F.  Hedden  Secretary. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  coming  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  a  determination  shown  to  make  a  good 
station  of  the  schools  of  Nevada  county.  Superintendents  A.  J. 
-uy  of  the  county,  T.  B.  Gray  of  Nevada  City,  and  M.  P.  Stone  ol 
Grass  Valley,  explained  the  objects  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
oation,  and  made  earnest  appeals  to  the  teachers  to  do  their  part  toward 
maintaining  the  reputation  of  Nevada  county  and  the  State  of  Caliior- 
"i'a  at  San  Francisco  next  July. 

On  Tuesday  State  Superintendent  Hoitt  made  his  appearance  and 
Wped  the  good  work,  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  will  make  special 
*®^  to  show  the  world  that  their  graded  schools  are  not  behind  any 
otliers  in  the  State. 

The  program  of  the  Institute  was  excellent,  covering  the  entire  work 
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ol  the  public  sdbool,  and  every  teacher  of  the  county  was  brouj 
forward  in  some  way  or  other. 

The  Institute  was  divided  into  two  sections  in  the  forenoon 
Primar>'  section  and  the  Grammar  and  High  School  section — the  aiter 
noon  work  being  done  in  general  assembly.  The  plan  worked  admira- 
hly.  The  teachers  becoming  well  acquainted,  the  embarrassment  woi 
off  and  all  entered  into  the  work.  Another  new  feature  of  the  Institu 
was  Trustees*  Day.  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Trustees  of  the  couni 
were  in%'ited  to  attend  the  Institute  and  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Library  Fund  ;  bujing  costly  books,  apparatus, 
charts,  school  furniture,  and  other  topics  of  great  interest  to  the  schools 
were  discussed.  A  number  of  Trustees  were  present  and  all  took 
active  part.  There  is  no  question  but  what  this  meeting  will  prove 
great  benefit. 

Evening  exercises  were  had  at  the  theatre.  On  Monday  evening 
S.  Calkins,  Esq,,  of  the  Daily  Transcript,  opened  the  exercises  with  aj 
earnest  and  eloquent  speech  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
levada  City.  This  was  responded  to  by  Prof  T.  B.  Gray  in  an  equall; 
iate  address  on  behalf  of  the  teachers.  Recitations  and  musi 
alternated  with  each  other,  but  the  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  c 
exercise  conducted  by  Miss  Mattie  Bradley,  an  eighth-grade  teacher 

Lthe  Nevada  Cit>^  schools,  with  twenty  of  her  little  pupils.     They  gav 
many  little  recitations,  sang,  and  marched  and  had  gymnastic  exercij 
to  the  time  of  music:     The  feature  of  Tuesday  evening  was  the  render^ 
ing  of  Shakespearian  characters  by  Geo.   A.  Watson,   of  the  Evening 
Herald,     Wednesday  evening  State  Superintendent  Hoitt  lectured  ft 
two  hours  upon  school  matters,  and  Thursday  evening  Dr.  Stratton, 
Mills  Seminary,  spoke  upon  the  '*  Needs  of  the  Times."     Each  evening 
the  theatre,  which  can  seat  about  800,  was  required  to  hold  about  1200 
Kid  many  could  not  gain  admission  at  all. 
r  Taken  all  in  all  it  is  by  far  the   best    Institiite   e%'er   held    in    th* 
county,  and  too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  County  Superintend 
Tiffany  who  has  raised  oiur  Institute  from  the  position  of  a  mere  debatin! 
club  to  the  character  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  teachers*  organi- 
zation. 
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Thk  fact  is  noted  that  in  climates  having  a  difference  of  70  degrees 
in  temperature  between  the  hot  and  cold  seaisons,  a  railroad  track  of  the  " 
length  of  400  miles  is  some  ^2>^  yards  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter  ,*| 
that  is,  though  of  course  the  length  of  road  remains  the  same,  expansion 
forces  the  metal  closer  together,   making  an  aggregate  closing  up 
space  between  the  ends  of  the  rails  of  nearly  a  yard  in  each  mile. 


laA  G,  HoiTT.  state  Superiatendent  Public  Instruction. 


USING  COUNTY  FUNDS  IN  THE  PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS. 

After  an  eight  months'  school  has  been  maintained  can  a  County 
Superintendent  legally  draw  his  requisition  against  the  County  Fund  in 
I'ayment  of  claim  for  books  furnished  a  district  ? 

In  reply  to  the  above  question,  the  Attorney-General  has  rendered 
thcfoltewing  decision. 

Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  SupL  Pud.  Insi. 

Dear  Sir:     It  appears  from  the  letter  of  the  County  Auditor  of 

county  to  you,  of  date  April  12th,  that  the  Count>^  Superintendent  of 
that  county  drew  on  him  his  requisition  against  the  county  fund  for 
to>ks  ftimished  a  certain  district. 

The  question  presented  is  whether  or  not  such  a  requisition  should  be 
iionored  by  the  Auditor,  being  for  books  and  not  being  drawn  on  the 
Librar\^  Fund  of  said  School  District. 

This  requisition  does  not  show  that  these  books  are  books  for  the 
School  District  Lib^ar>^  They  may  be  books  for  the  children  of  parents 
naable  to  furnish  them.  If  this  be  so,  then,  under  Sec.  1622  Political 
Code,  the  Trustees  may  use  the  county  school  money  for  any  of  the 
purposes  authorized  by  this  chapter,  one  of  which,  see  Sec.  16 17,  Sub. 
IS,  is  to  furnish  books  for  the  children  of  parents  imable  to  furnish  them. 

An  officer  is  presumed  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  Count\^  Superintend- 
ent is  entitled  to  the  presumption,  notliing  appearing  to  the  conlrar)', 
that  a  showing  was  made  before  him  that  these  books  are  the  books 
specified  in  said  Sub.  13. 

It  appears  in  this  case  an  eight  months  school  was  kept  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  there  was  an  unexpended  balance,  although  Sec.  1622 
provides  that  the  *  *  Boards  of  Trustees  may  use  the  county  school 
money  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  chapter,"  and  one  ot 
the  purposes  is  "to  purchase  school  furniture  and  apparatus  and  such 
Either  things  as  may  be  necessar>^  for  the  use  of  schools/'  yet  I  do  not 
think  this  covers  an  extension  of  the  library,  for  which  a  sum  is  an- 
nually apportioned.     Very  truly  yours, 

G.  A.  Johnson,  Attorney-General. 
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Q, — There  ss  an  unexpended  balance  to  the  credit  of  a  School  Dm* 
trict  after  an  eight  mouths  school  has  been  maintained,  can  the  monej  i 
be  used  to  liquidate  outstanding  claims  ? 

A. — See  Sec.  1621  Political  Code,  The  language  of  this  section  is 
so  explicit  that  I  think  it  will  remove  all  doubts  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  any  unexpended  balance  after  an  eight  months  schools  has 
been  maintained. 
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(>. — Are  there  any  counties  in  this  State  where  the  life  diplomas 
not  or  need  not  be  received  as  legal  ? 

I  find  I  have  accepted  this  week  a  school  where  they  have  some 
doubt  about  iL 

A, — Sec.  1775  of  the  Political  Code  gives  all  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation the  right  to  issue  certificates  upon  educational  or  life  diplomas, 
if  they  think  best. 
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The  following  postal  circular,  being  a  serviceable  reminder  of  one 
subdivision  of  our  school  law,  has  been  Issued  by  the  Sonoma  Coiinl 
of  Education  : 

Sakta  Rosa,  CaL, ■,  1888 

Dear  Sir:  Section  1771,  Subdivision  4»  of  the  school  law»  places  the 
adoption  of  a  list  of  books,  for  district  school  libraries,  in  the  hands  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  said  Board  consisting  of  the  Superin- 
tendent  and  four  other  members. 

To  save  you  and  ourselves  endless  annoyances  and  to  obey  the  requir- 
ments  of  the  school  law,  we  hereby  forbid  the  drawing  of  any  requisi- 
tions for  books  or  apparatus  not  found  on  the  library  list  of  Souonm 
county.     Respectfully,  — 


ne  J 

I 

.f 

r 

1 


Supt.  Hoitt  was  prevented,  much  to  kis  regert*  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
illness,  from  attending  the  Ventura  County  Institute  on  the  23d  ApriLJ 
He  attended  the  I^ake  County  Institute,  however,  on  the  28th. 

Marin  County  Institute,  May  14th  to  17th. 


I^ist  of  text-books  adopted  for  use  in  the  Normal  Schools : 
Readers,   Speller,    Geography,    History,    Grammar,    Arithmetic^ — State  seri< 
Harper's  Geography  and  History  until  the  State  series  is  ready.     Olney's  Arith- 
meUc,  for  additioual  work  ;  Wentworth  or  HilL    Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Alge- 
bra I  Wentworth.     Physical    Geography — Appleton.      Word    Analysis — Swinton.H 
I5n>(Ush   Literature — Shaw-Backus.      Rhetoric — Kellogg,     Geology — Le   Conte*dH 
Compendmm.     Civil  Government — Childs'  Topical  Analysts  of  U.  S,  History  aiirf" 
Constitution,     Book-Keeping — Childs'  Essentials,     Botany — Rattan   and  Gray's. 
Physics — Gage.     Zoology^-Colton.      Minerak»gy— Crosby's  Common  Rocks  and 
Minerals,     Chemistry — Meade's  Chemical  Primer     Pedagogy — Swett  and  soio^H 
other  works  selected  by  the   Faculty,      Psychology — Rosenkranz.     Drawing-^H 
Garin.     Political  Economy — Laughlin,    Astronomy — Rolph  and  Gillett    Latta —    ^ 
Harkness,     Penmanship — Payson  and  Duuton,    Physiology — State.    CompositioD 
— Chittenden's. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENl 


Editorial   Departfuer^t 


James  \,  Wii^on,  who  has  occupied  the  position  of  Principal  of  the 
Boys*   High  School  of  San  Francisco  for  the  past  two  years,  recently^ 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Board  of  Education.     In  accepting  it  thol 
Board  passed  resolutions  which  were  'highly  complimentary  and  well 
deserved*     We  understand  Mr.  Wilson  intends  to  engage  in  the  hanking 
btisiness  in  San  Francisco.     He  undoubtedly  will  make  more  money  ii 
his  chosen  pursuit  and  will  feel  that  he  has  a  more  untrameled  contrc 
over  his  actions,  but  we  doubt  if  he  will  have  that  satisfaction  in  hifl 
work  as  the  years  roll  by  that  he  has  bad  as  the  directing  spirit  in 
large  and  prosperous  school. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  connected  with  the  school  department  of  Sa 
Francisco  for  nearly  twenty  years»  and  during  all  this  time  he  has  occu- 
pied a  prominent  and  honorable  position.     The  salutary  influence  he  has 
exerted  over  the  young  men  of  San  Francisco  is  incalculable.     Were  it 
possible  to  accurately  measure  it  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  ledger  account 
would  show  that  the  city  is  still  largely  in  his  debt»      The  work  he  has 
done  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  must  always  feel  that  his  recompense 
must  be  more  in  a  satisfaction  of  duty  performed  ajid  character  moulded 
than  in  a  definite  amount  of  coin.     True,    this  insubstantial  kind   of 
payment  will  not  be  taken  in  exchange  for  bread  and  meat  nor  will  it 
supply  clothing  for  the  family,  still  in  those  moments  when  life  and  its 
duties  are  calmly  surveyed  from  the  higher  standpoint  there  is  a  payw 
ment  recognized  which  possesses  greater  attractions  than  twenty  dollar 
pieces.     We  congratulate  Mr,  Wilson  that  this  payment  is  his  and  will 
continue  to  be  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  retain  in  memory  his  experiences 
in  the  San  Francisco  schools.     We  doubt  not  that  in  the  future  as  he 
occupies  his  desk  surrounded  by  visible  evidences  of  wealth  and  hears 
from  time  to  time  the  jingle  of  coin  that  he  will  inadvertently  compare 
his  efforts  in  returning  to  the  men  of  San  Francisco  their  sons  imbued 
with  principles  of  honor  and  integrity,  ambitious  to  become  worthy 
scions  of  noble  sires»  and  his  efforts  in  striving  to  return  to  them  a  fair 
interest  on  their  dollars.     When  he  makes  this  comparison  we  are  cer- 
^  tliat  he  wAX  never  regret  the  years  he  has  spent  in  developing 
*«>ble  characters. 


I 

I 


Although  the  duties  of  teacher  and  pupil  are  relative  still  the  greater 
respotisibility  by  far  rests  with  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should  teach 
and  the  pupil  should  learn*  The  pupil  is  not  at  fault  if  the  teacher 
does  not  teach,  but  the  teacher  is  at  fault  if  the  pupil  does  not  learn. 
Comenius  said  three  centuries  ago :  '*  Pupils  should  be  funishld  for 
oflfences  cgaiust  morality  only.  If  they  do  not  learn  the  fault  is  with 
their  teacher.  * ' 


Mr.  Frank  Morton,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  one  of  thi 
assistants  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  was  unanimously  elected  Principal 
We  congratulate  Mr.    Morton  on  his  honorable   promotion,    and   we 
exj>ect  the  Boys'  High  School  of  San  Francisco  will  retain  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  public  that  it  has  enjoyed  in  years  passed. 


i 


We  received  a  call  from  Sect.  B.  G.  Northmp,  of  Connecticut,  a 
days  ago.     He  had  been  speuding  se\^ral  weeks  in  the  southern 
I         of  the  State   delivering   lectimes   on   general   topics    and    addressini 
H     Teachers'  Institutes. 

I         We 

■     Prof. 


ifefll 

part^ 


We  ask  attention  to  the  article  in  the  Reading  Circle  Department  by 
Prof.  Cook  of  the  State  University. 


f(.  E.  j\.  I^otes. 


Dr.   W,  G.  NorThrcp,  an  ex-President  of  this  Association,  said  to  our  repo 
that  the  preparations  in  Califoniia  for  the  reception  of  this  Coijvcntion  aic  on  i 
hroader  and  more  liberal  scale  than  were  ever  before  made  for  any  educations 
tncetiti>(  in  this  country,  or  in   tnc  world.     When    five   thousand   teachers   we 
gathered  at  Madison^  Wisconsin,  four  vcars  ajsjo,  and  still  more,  when  over  twelve 
thousand  assembled  in  Chicago  last  jufy,  each  meeting  was  regarded  as  an  exc 
tionai  advertisement  never  to  be  equalled  again,     Financial  and  other  pro\4siow 
so  >fenerously  made  for  the  last  meeting,  were  mostly  limited  to  the  city  of  Chi 
Ciigo,     liut  it  seems  now  that  the  whole  State  of  California  has  enlisted  in  Uiid 
service,     The  teachers  and  school  Snperinlendents  are  working  up  the  matter  all 
over  the  Stale.     Never  before  have  papers  of  a  whole  State,   so  long  l»efore  the 
meeting,  so  generally  and  cordially  commended  this  educational  work    *-■  ^>»< 
people*     This  State  is  moving  as  a  unit  in  this  good  work.     The   school 
HTv  lo  be  large  and  general.     The  advanced  condition  of  the  schools  of  C 
will  be  u  new  revelation  to  Kastem  teachers.     No  State  in  the  Union  in  the  same 
limits  of  time,  has  done  so  much  to  provide  school  libraries  and  school  apparaiufl 
as  this,  one-tenth  of  the  State  appropriation  for  schools  being  devoted  by  law 
this  purpose.     After  visiting  nearly  all  our  States,   I  confess  that  the  progress  o^ 
the  schools  in  California  is  lo  me  a  great  and  grateful  surprise. — Los  Angelc^ 
/t.rptrss. 

The  Amador  teachers  are  well  to  the  front  in  their  desire  to  forward  the  interest] 
of  the  California  National  Educational  Association-  They  have  voted  tive  percent 
of  one  months's  salary  to  maintain  Headquarters,  and  as  their  proportion  of  thel 
StAte  Teachers'  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


TATE  XORMAI*  SCHOOI.— ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OP  THE  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTERS. 
The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Normal  Schools  met  iu  Los  An- 
geles Monilay,  April  9th,  at  the  Normal 
School,  540  West  Fifth  street.     In  the 
*bstnc*?  of  the  Governor,  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  Uie  Board,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Vice-President  Hon.  James 
Den  man  of  San  Francisco.     The  Secre- 
tary, Prof.  Charles  H.  Allen,  called  the 
tm,  and  the  following  members  were 
priseiii  : 

Irom  the  Board  at  San  Jose:  T.  El- 
Urd  Beans,  Ralph  Lowe,  Hon,  Lawrence 
ArclitTj  and  Thomas  Laine. 

From  the  Board  at  Chico  :  Hon.  John 
mv,t\],  A.^.  Crew.  L.  H.  Mcintosh. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Board :    O.  W. 

Clulfls,  Hon.  S.  \\\  White,  Col,  Geo.  II. 

feinith,  Mrs,   Clara   Foltz.   Capt   A.    A. 

n;M,f.on^  Hon,   Ira  G,  Hoitt,  Snperin- 

•■>(  Public  Instruction. 

.mules  of  the  last  meeting  at  San 

Jj|*ewere  read  and  approved,     Ho'n.  S. 

M  WhitP^  nlluding  to  the  vacancv  in  the 

^  by  the  death  of  the  Presi- 

J,'  ;<ton  Bartlett,  moved  that 

IjjM  nor  w  iierniau  be  elected  President 

^  tht  Board  to  till  tlae  vacancy.  Carried. 

/'' '^^     ' 'iHee  on  Rules  and  Rcgula- 

J^'  d   its   report,    which   was 

.  ://>«,  and  after  some  slight 

♦^tJkiajentshad  been  made,  was  adopted 

«  a  whole. 

Tlie  time  for  holding  the  annual  joint 
n€et4iijf  of  the  Btiard  was  dismissed,  and 
J^"*     •"    "  Mr.  S.  M,  White's 

J  _  shLld  the  second 

J^     V   ■'  ,iiM.s  .v:,  Lijat  date  will  not 
™««ct  aeriou&ly  with  a  diange  in  text 


cers  of  the  joint  hoard  will  be 

ftt    Vice-President  and  a  Secre- 

r  is,  Denman  was  re-elected 

1,    and   Charles    H,   Allen 

Secretary. 

of  Mr,   Lowe,   the  Board 
w  ^,  in  order  that  the  special 
•n>i«iltce  to  w-hich   was   referred   the 
^^  of  preparing  a  uniform  course  of 


stndy  and  a  uniform  series  of  text  books 

for  use  in  the  Normal  Schools  in  this 
State  might  complete  its  report,  and  at  7 
o*clo€k  p,  M.,  the  Board  met  at  the  office 
of  Lieut. -Governor  S.  M.  White,  and 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  report,  which 
was  read  by  Mr,  Lowe,  chairman  of  Ihe 
committee. 

The  report  provides  for  three  tennfi 
each  year;  the  first  to  commence  the 
I  (irst  Tuesday  in  September  and  to  con- 
tinue sixteen  wecks»  to  be  followed  by  a 
vacation  of  two  weeks,  and  two  other 
terms  lo  continue  for  twelve  weeks  each. 
General  Bidwcll  raised  an  objection  to 
so  much  time  spent  in  school  and  was  in 
favor  of  a  larger  Summer  vacation,  as 
many  of  the  pupils  had  to  work  during 
the  fruit  barv^est,  but  his  objection  was 
not  put  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

Judge  Archer  laid  considerable  stress 
on  the  inconsistency  of  the  Board  taking 
so  much  upon  itself,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  the   Board  in   going  mto  the 
minute  details  of  each  separate  school. 
He  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  matter 
more   to  the  discretion   of   each    tocraJ 
Board.     Mr.  Laine  remarked  that  he  did 
not   think   the   committee   had    accom- 
\  plisbtfi  what  it  desired  to.     That    while 
I  It  would   be  well  to   state  what  hook* 
I  should  be  purchased,   it  would   not  be 
policy  to  say  just  how  long  a   student 
j  could   study  each  book,   a.-*  tliere  were 
I  other  things  to  be  observed  besides  unU 
I  fonnity.     The  legality  and  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Code  wa.s  discussed,  and  an 
nmendmeut  was  offered  by  CoL  Smith, 
fixing  the  time  of  graduating,  also  one 
by  Judge  Archer,  leaving  the  matter  to 
each  Board,  but  both  were  lost. 
j      On  motion  of  Professor  Hoitt,  the  re- 
I  port  of  the  committee  was  finally  adopt- 
ed as  prepared.     Professor  Allen  offered 
several  resolutions  regulating    the    ad* 
mission  of  .students  to  the  Normal  schools 
which  were  adopted  after  amending  aiti- 
ele  four,  by  changing  the  number  of  the 
past  graduating  class  from  fifteen  to  ten. 
General  Bidwell  moved  that  the  mat- 
ter of  holding  one  or  two  graduating  i 
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erciscs  each  ^rettr  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
Lost,  Mr  S.  M.  White  moved  the 
origiual  re^lution  to  have  t^o  graduat- 
ing exercises.     Lost. 

Col.  Smith  moved  that  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  he  fixed  at  %3Q  for  each 
session,  and  the  same  be  ordered  paitt 
Carried.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


SANTJL  CU^RA  OOUKTV.   ' 

The  Connty  Board  of  Examination  has 
iasned  grammar  grade  certificates  to 
Mrs.  Wni,  H.  Murphy  and  Miss  Cora  E. 
GilHspie  on  Norm^  diplomas.  Miss 
l?^rancc5Gil!more  has  been  recommended 
for  a  life  diploma,  and  Miss  Jennnette 
Shrr  "'  ""  ^  ^''  ilieand  Miss  kia 
H.  ual  diplomas. 

Cw„...,   .,.^v. ......  dent  Chipman  has 

been  visiting  a  number  of  schools  in  the 
county,  all  of  which  he  found  in  good 
working  order.  The  vacancy  at  Gilroy. 
caused  bv  the  resignation  of  Prof  HaII 
to  take  with  the  Western  Pub- 

lishiug  has  been  temporarily 

filled  by   Li]  "nient  of  Mrs.  Vau 

Sehaick,  tea  c  first  grade  there, 

Tlicnext  a:........  ..^miuation  of  teach- 

er«  for  Santa  Clara  county  will  begin 
June  i^th  and  end  on  the  23d.  Ex- 
aminatioti  for  graduates  from  the  Gram- 
mar grades  will  be  held  June  9th. 


SONOMA  CODIfTV, 

The  County  Board  of  Education  con" 
vened  at  Santa  Rosa  Friday  e\'ening, 
April  J3ih,  at  7:50,  Much  business  of 
importance  was  transacted. 

It  resolved  to  commence  the  next  ex 
anunation  of  teachers  on  June  1 2.  Writ- 
tea  examination  will  be  had  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  same  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  option  of  the  Board. 

The   resolution    requiring    applicants 
for  the  renewal  of  second  grade  certifi- 
cates to  pass  an  cxaniiuation  tit  1^ 
additional    studies    of   music,   - 

physiolnr  ^     .  .  ^^     ^        *.  wasti:pt-«nrii 

Bartli  No.     i    was 

adoptefl  iw.  .:.i  .,..^  „-  i-.c  next  cxami- 
nation. 
The  following  resohitioti  was  adopted: 
Rtiolitfd,  That  we  do  recommend  the 
TtURtees  of  the  several  School  Di^tricf* 
of  S  ounty  to  close  tht 

for  beginning  July  i^ 

enabjL  luv:  icachers  to  attend  Ui' 
of  the  National  Educational  A> 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  dur::,,  ,„  .. 


The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  ifa 

nth  of  June. 


k 


AI.AMEDA    COt7KT\\ 

In  the  office  of  Superintendent  Caci] 
bell  in  Oakland  is  an  interesting  cjcjuli 
tion  of  work  io  [potter's  clay 
little  ones  in  the  Eighth  grade 
Prescott  school  under  Mrs,  Ashtou. 
work  represents  the  progress  of  the 
pils  in  the  art.  First  they  begio  wi 
0^,  then  they  make  from  that  a  siM 
then  a  cylinder,  then  a  simple  fruili 
a  pear  or  an  orange.  From  these  the 
branch  into  nuts,  peppers,  onions,  tur^ 
nips,  and  the  like,  coloring  the  clay  ^ 
skillfully  as  to  deceive  the  eve  upon  i 
casual  insjjection. 

The  County  Board  of  I^ocation  held  i 
regular  meeting   Saturday,    Apr 
Mrs,  Kittie  Angelo   was 'recoil 
for  an  educational  diploma  ;  Mu 
1.  Galbraith  for  a  life  diploma,  and  ^ 
Philena  Perkins  Sawyer,    of    Alrtia 
grantetl  a  Grammar  grade  certi ' 

Miss  Frances  0*Bnen  has  bee 
a  teacher   in  the   Wilson    school,    nc 
MissAbell,  of  Oakland,  resigned. 
Harris  school,   in  which   Miss   d*Brie 
was  a  teacher,  has  been  closed  for 
of  fuudSv 

Mr.  J.  F.  Chandler,  formerallv  Couaisj 
Superintendent  of  Amador  county 
been  elected  Principal  of  the  Fraa' 
school  of  East  Oakland  in  place  of 
J.  H-  Sumner,  resigned. 

The  teachers  of  Oakland  have  resolv. 
to  make  an  exhibition  of  school  work  i^ 
San  Francisco  in  July.  At  a  meeliti 
held  April  24th,  a  committee  reporte 
the  details  which  should  govern  teachci 
and  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  theiij 
specimens. 

A  lively  interest  was  shown  in  the  wc._ 
and  it  is  expected  that  Oakland  vnW  maka 
quite  an  extensive  showing  in  the  exr 
sition. 

The  Oakland  High  School  will  be  1 
presented  by  specimens  of  work  f- 
departments  of  Mathematics, 
Drawing,    Languages   both  anc: 
modem,  History   and   Natnml   Sc» 
County  Superintendent  Fisher  is  1 
an  active*interest  in  the  N.  E.  A. 
skion,  and  we  expect  to  see  hi  Jul\    _ 
extensive  exhibit  of  the  educational  iroff^ 
of  the  pupils  of  the  entire  county. 

SAN    FRAPf CISCO. 

The  Principals  of  the  pubUc  sch« 
met  at  i^ncoln  Hall  April  27th,  and 
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gmnijeed   Tbe    Sfiii  Frandsco  Principals' 
1  HdncatioDtil      Association.        Sixty-five 
Prittcipals   were   present,     Supt.  Ander- 
WAS  elected  President,  James  Den- 
Vice-President,    and   Miss   A.    M. 
a»on,  of  the  North  Cosmopolitan,  Se- 

Al  the  next  meeting  Inspector  Kenne- 
[  dy  will  read  a  jiaper  on  the  **  Defects  in 
I  the  San  Franct&co  Schools;*'  Miss  Fow- 
I  ler  on  "X>efects  in  the  Priraar>' Schools," 
I  after  which  there  will  be  a  general  dis- 
I  cushion  on  "The  Rights  of  a  Child," 


NAPA   COUNTY. 

Tlie  CalLstoga  public  school  will  close 
I  atK>ut  the  ist  of  June,  of  which  time  the 
1  Principal,  T.  H.  McCarthy,  will  cease 
Lhift  labors  here,  and  retire  from  the  busi- 
f  B^-  ^  ^  .ol-teaching,  which  has  occu- 
|pit_  ntion  several  years.     One  of 

lltt  ,- .--,  Miss  Gertrude  Walker,  will 

jMOL,  hoif^ever,  wait  until  the  term  closes 
tliefore  laying  aside  the  duties  of  the 
J  tell ool -room,  as  ber  resignation  has  been 
ifpjyeti  the  Trustees,  and  this  is  Ihe  last 
vctrk  that  the  pupils  will  receive  in?struc- 
liou  from  her,  unless  another  teacher 
[^cmxttiot    be  secured  l^y   Monday  next, — 

ii€p€ndent  Catisiogan,  April  jS, 


&AN   LtTIS  OBISPO  COimTV, 

A.I  tbe  meeting  of  teachers  held  at  the 
House  an  Saturday,  April  t4th,  it 


was  decided  to  call  theTeachers'  Institute 
for  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday^ 
May  8th,  9th  and  loth.     It  was  also  voted  1 
that  a  competent  conductor  be  engaged  I 
by  the   Superintendent,    and    that    the'J 
coming    session   be   conducted    on  thati 
plan.     An  encomaging  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm was  manifested,  and  we  anticipate 
a  meeting  of  unusual  interest  and  profit , 
Hon*  Ira  G.  Hoitl,  State  Superintendeutl 
of  Public  Instruction,  will  be  present  and 7 
deliver  a  lecture  upon  the  subject,  ''Whatj 
to  do  and  How  to  do  it."     Due  announc- 
nient  will  be  made  and  programmes  sent  ^ 
out  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

Los  Berros  district  has  just  voted  a] 
special  tax  of  I1500,  with  which  to  buildj 
a  new  school-house. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  at  their  las 
meeting  created  new  school  districts  as 
follows:  Keys,  P'^olsom.  Tasajero,  Sitnm^ 
ler  and  Pismo.     The  application   for  a 
new  district  out  of  Paso  Robles  district 
was  rejected,  while  the  petition  of  cer- 
tain  residents  of  Oak  Grove  district  for 
the  same  purpose  was  laid  over  for  fur-  * 
I  ber  consideration.     Of  the  five  new  dis>^| 
tricts  created  all  except  Pisrao  are  on  tliefl 
Eastcni  side  of  the  Coast  Range. 

The  contract  for  the  new  scbool-hotts*^ 
at  San  Miguel  has  been  let  at  I.6250,  and 
the  building  will  be  pushed  to  a  speedy 
completion. 


Our  Bool(  Sable. 


KCTUKHS    ON   THE   SCIENCK    AND    ART 

CiF  Hdl  CATION.     By  Joseph  Payne,  A. 

M.,  the    first  Professor  of  Science  and 

Art    of    Kducation   at   the   College  of 

Preceptors,  London,   England-     With 

portrait,  chapter  analysis  and  full  in- 

dfrx-     New  Edition,  Cloth,  16  mo.,  343 

r-  >.     Published  by  E.  L.  Kel- 

ft  ,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Til •.-  Ls  a  new  edition  from   new  plates 

till*?    wtll  k:iM\vn    und  valuable  book 

Icacberi,     The  first  edition  was  pub- 

i«l3etJ  four  years  ago  by  the  above  firm, 

[in  il»  present  abridged  form,  and  nearly 

[y^ooo  eopries  have  been  published  and 

le  into  the  hands  of  American  teach- 

It  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  every 

T  eachers'    Reading    Circle    from 

Ka  Inland    to    California.     As   the 

[  plMteft  were  becoming  considerably  worn, 


the  publishers  determined  to  issue  a  tiew 
edition  from  entirely  new  plates. 

Typographically  the  book  is  very, 
haudsome,  the  typje  large  and  clear^i 
printing  and  paper  the  best,  and  binding  j 
plain  but  elegant. 

Thb  Orbis  PicTiis  of  John  Amos  Com- 
enius.     Published  by  C.  W.    Bardeeu^j 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
The  %'alue  of  this  bot>k  lies  in  the  factl 

that  it  is  not  only  an  educational  classic,  f 

but  that  it  was   the    first  picture  book  J 

ever  made  for  children,  and  was  for 

century  the  most  ABHllkl6lL.l>ook  in 

Enrope,     The    nn 

one  of  the  tt 

the    seven  I" 

edition  of  Xh 

lisbed  in   16 


I  it  !ceio  the  fact  that  Comctiius 

j%k  V  impressed  with  the  thought 

t  thm  Ltachin)^  words  aud  things  must  go 

bond  in  hancl     The  t>ook  ha«  a  historic 

interest  in  giving  pictures  of  the  life  and  | 

xuanne-ni  of  the  seventeenth  centun% 


UaSVAV  of  TUE  CONSTITITTIOK  OF  THE 

VsiTZii  States,  by  Israel  Ward  An- 
rircws,    D,D.,    LX-D.     Published    by 
Van   Antwerp.   Bragg  &  Co,»  Cinciu- 
uati  and  New  York. 
It  vouU  bedifiicultto  find  in  so  small 

compass  more  valuable  information 
onceming  the  histor>^  of  the  Constitu* 
on  of  the  United  States  than  we  have 
I  thia  Tolume.    It  has  grown  out  of  the 

ceaaities  and  experiences  of  the  class- 
lvoni,con»e(|uentlv  it  comprises  just  the 
Jbmiatton  a  student  needs. 


Tub  £i.KMiiNTS  of  Psychology.  A 
text  book,  by  David  J.  Hill,  LX.D. 
Publi&heii  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

President  Hiirstextbookson  Rhetoric 

and  Ivogic  are  well  known.    This  work 

on  Psychology  is  tlie  result  of  a  growth 

in    the  autLur's   class-room.     He   takes 

ains  to  apply  the  principleii  of 

I  I  '  e  to  the  praclical   ] problems  of 

.»u--rtU'jii.     Teachers  will  llnd  the  work 

he  a  valuable  addition  to  their  libra- 


ijffoRCAKic  Chemistry,  a  text  lxK>k  for 
students,  by  Prof.  Victor  Von  Richter. 
Universitv  of  Bre^lan.  Published  by 
P.  r:    '  I,  Son  6it  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Tl  id  Anicncaii  edition  from 

f\   *^'^  .:oH»i   ctlitiiin,     1U»  vahie  as  a 

will  be  recognized  when  it  is 
ikil  it  is   u>cd  in  many  of  the 
tojiasicm  colleges.     The  matter  ts  so 
_liged  that  it  is  adapUd  lo  l>oUi  be- 
nner  and  advanced  student.     If  other 
[>ks  are  used  in  the  class-room   this 
will  be  found  valuable  as  a  reference* 


pRACTiCAi^  Lessons  ix  the  I'se  of 
RXCI^ISH,  for  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  by  Mary  F.  Hyde,  teacher  of 
composition  in  the  State  Normal 
School.  Albany,  N-  Y.  Published  bv 
D,  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  book  will  be  found  to  be  an  ad- 

dtirable  help  lo  the  primary  teacher. 

A  HisTokY  OF  Emzajiktftan  Lithra- 
TirRU,  by  George  Saintslmry.  Pub- 
lished bv  Macmillan  He  Co./ Loudon 
•ad  New  York. 


This  book  is  admirably 
setting  before  the  reader  the 
of  the  remarkable  period  of  i« 
treats.  The  author  gives  the  ac 
erary  performances  of  the  peri< 
1560  to  1 66(3.  He  criticises  each 
from  an  independent  standpoint 
his  judgment  on  original  stttd^ 
ticular  attention  is  ffiven  to  tlK 
writers,  as  the  period  onder  co 
tion  cannot  be  correctly  csdn 
these  are  omitted.  Students  in  li 
will  do  well  to  read  this  book. 


The  Vicar  of  Wai 

Croldsmith. 

This  edition  of  a  popnier  bool 
lished  by  Ginn  &  Co.  as  one  < 
classics  for  children.  It  is 
abridged  and  some  of  the  obsolel 
dropped.  Foot  notes  explain  1 
the  moire  difficult  words. 


What  Words  Say.  A  practical 
of  words  for  use  in  element 
by  John  Kennedy  &  Co.,  ] 

First   Coitrse   in    Gerjjas^^^ 
Heller.       Accorxliug    to     the 
methoil,  with  special  regar^ 
stmction  of  children.     Pa 
L.  Kohlcr,  Philadelphia. 

Fourth  NATtmAL  History 

l»v  Rev.  J.  G.Wood,  author  < 

Without  Hands,"  etc,     Bostoi 

Series.      Published     by 

Supply  Company. 

Few   authors   have   writte 

and  so  well  about  animals  as  1 

Woo<i.     This  liook  is  adapted  i 

way  for  H:^rvinK  the  purpose  of  1 

nary    school    reader.      It    is    ji 

inustrntcJ    by    cuts,    which 

serve  lo  elucidate  the  text. 


ntagyi 

"1 

the 
lostoi 

J 

>  asf 


Introduction  to  Ph\15ical 

by  A.   P,  Gage,  Ph.   D.,  Insu 

I'hysics  in  English  High  Sclic 

ton'.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.| 

This  l>ook  was  prepared  to  J 

requirements    of     tJie     ordinal 

school.  The  subjects  treated  are 

witljin  the  easy  comprehension  o 

for  whom  the  book   was  prcpa: 

far  as  possible  the  inductive  me' 

been  followed.     The  malter  b  j 

abreast  of  the  times. 


TiJi 


A  Qrix  Book  on  the 
pRACTiCK  or  Teaching,  h 
Sonthwick,  A.M.  Published  1 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


J  59 


wV^     l^cbers  will  be  interested  in 
11^  uQolc  hecatise  of  its  novel  arraiif^e- 
^■•,      iiottie   of   the    most    important 
*      ** '  '**ifch  the  teacher  meets  in  his 
r  k  are  here  treated  in  a  way 
iuertaining  if  nothing  more. 
li*,*^J^c  range  of  sti^lies  pursued  in 
^orgtiiury  grammar  school   are  con- 


.lAJt  Animate  and  thfjr  KrN- 
*^.     For  the  third  reader.   McGuf- 
«    Natural    Histors^   Readers.     By 
^n  Monteith,    M,A/    Published    by 
F**i    Antwerp,   Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
J:*  rw  York. 

n  iiers  have  spared  no  expense 

El*ik;iig  this  book  attractive,  both  as 
'f4s  its  excellent  illustrations  and  its 
Bttr^ibly  written    anecdotes    and    de- 
|*^|>lioiia. 


l^'*5iT    Steps    with    American    and 

**»«tTiSB  Authors,  by  Albert  F.  Blaiw- 

\.  M.     Published  by  Lee  &  Shep- 

i^slon.     For  sale  by  Samuel  Car- 

r^J^  lV  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Tliis  liook  will  be  found  of  value  to 

»*c«ifce  i^bo  have  not  had  instruction  in  the 

^*Hicm  methods   of  teaching  English, 

yiw*  aiiiliiir  vvlirv  li  t*,  t'iven  particular  at- 

*^''  for  several  years 

*'  /       lied  for  the  task  he 

ken.     ihe    book    contains, 

planation  of  methods,  sev- 

i^cUc'iis  in  both  prose  and  poetry 

licrican  and  Biitish  authors  for 

lit  to  studv. 


i£5^*'^iAt-  Insi  RUCTION.  A  peda- 
^c  and  social  necessity-,  together 
3  A    Critic  J  ue  upon  Objections  Ad- 

Jcrd  by  Robert  Seidcl,  SwiUerland. 

J^>lisbc^  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
ton. 

J*  is  an  argument  iu  favor  of  manual 

^^%%  by  one  of  its  most  ardent  sup- 


xiTAL  Training  Schooi,,  com- 

u',  a  full  St  a  I  cm  en  t  of  its  aims, 

'^liods    and     results,    witli    figured 

^ings  of  shop  exercises  in  woods 

petals,   by  C.  ]Vt.  Woodward,  Di- 

&f  the  Manual   Training  School 

fthington  Universitv,  St.  Louis, 

Publifthed  by  D.  C,  Heath  &  Co., 

ston- 

^^  have  seen  no  book  which  gives  so 

J^li    really  valuable    and    instructive 

\^r^^^^  <>n    the     important    subject     of 

*iii«l  training  as  this.     It  consists  of 


four  parts  ;  namely  :  The  Historical  In- 
trcMluction  ;  the  exposition  of  the  nij?th- 
ods  and  scope  of  Oie  school,  with  full 
details  as  regards  the  manual  elements  ; 
the  resulls  of  manual  training,  as  shown 
b}'  the  records  and  testimony  of  gradu- 
aleS'  and  others,  and  discussions  of  the 
educational,  social  and  economic  bear- 
ings  of  manual  training  from  various 
standpoints  and  at  various  times. 

If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  know 
what  is  claimed  by  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  successful  advocates  of  man- 
ual training,  we  advise  them  to  obtain 
this  book. 


McGuFFE\*s  Alternate  Reauhk^, 
comprising  the  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth,  Published  by  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co,,  Cincinnati 
and  New  York* 

This  series  of  readers  is  intended  to  be 
supplemental  to  any  of  the  ordinary 
readers  in  common  use.  We  have  been 
particularly  pleased  with  the  selections 
as  they  are  not  a  reprint  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  school  books  from  time 
immemorial.  The  books  are  well  grad- 
ed, well  printed  and  in  every  particular 
what  a  good  series  of  readers  ought  to 
be.  Thej^  are  fully  up  to  the  times  in 
aids  for  vocal  exercises,  1  an gii age  les- 
sons, definitions,  etc.  The  illustrations 
are  fresh  and  artistic. 


Thb  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May 
contains  the  conclusion  of  *'The  Aspern 
Papers"  by  Henrv' James,  *  The  Cavalier" 
by  Agnes  Rcpplier,  'To*  Sandy'*  by 
Charles  W,  Chesnutt,  "The  American 
Philosophical  Society**  by  Anne  U. 
Wharton,  '*Yone  Santo,  a  Child  of  Ja- 
pan" by  E.  H.  House.  "Cicero  in  the 
Senate*' by  Harriet  Waters  Preston,  **Thc 
Despot  of  Broonisedgc  Cove'*  by  Chas, 
Egbert  Craildock,  "Reform  in  the  Cele- 
bration of  Marriage*'  by  Frank  Gay  lord 
Ctok,  "The  Emperor  William"  by  Her- 
bert TuttJe.  "A  Discord  in  Feathers"  by 
Olive  *rhome  Miller.  "Mr  Ru skin's 
Early  Years,"  "Charles  Brock  en  Brown*' 
the  "Contributors*  Club/'  and  hooka  ot 
the  month. 

Ko  teacher  or  advancedpupil  can  read 
The  Atiantk  without  gaining  an  insight 
into  life  and  worldly  affairs  which  is 
really  valuable  beyond  any  mere  money 
considerations. 

Yearly  subscription  $4;  single  num- 
bers j5  cents. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

To  ScHooi.  Officers  ^nd  Teachers. 

Ttie  J.  Dewing  School-Supply  Compan] 

Greatest   Advantages    to    Buyers   of 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Librarv  Bool( 
Bells  and  General  Supplies. 
D««twito«.t  SPECIAL  RATES  ^'rj?;?'"^ 


Aojthing:. 


^5UUK   AOKNl^   FOR 


The  New  •  People's  +  Cyclopedic 

UNIVERSAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Just  Published,  and  Brought  Down  to  the  Present  Time^  Fo^ 
Large  Octavo  Volumes. 
Over  2,500  Pages.    125  Doubie-Page  Maps.     60|0oo  Topic 

f .    It  is  brought  down  to  the  pretcDt  in  c-vrry  drpartmeut.  and  ifi  ttatu  frnm  two  U*  %cn  j^mwl 

than  any  nthcr  work  now  on  tlic  iniirk'eL 
a.    It  coniains  oe*rly  one  buodrcd  «ad  &/ty  colored  cnjips  Jind  dlaenucui»  being  ttie  bf 

CydoprdU  ever  put  It^rirc  the  Amtrican  [»coplc, 

3.  It  contaias  colored  maips  of  the  u  greatest  Amedcan  dtiei  and  of  the  la  greatest  So 

capitals,  a  featuie  hitherto  unknuwii  to  CycIopetliajH. 

4.  The  tnaps  of  the  United  States  are  Ladexed^  shawtn^^  Llie  locatioti  and  population  of  ociy  < 

town,  and  village  in  the  United  States,  with  poot-oflBcea^  money-order  offices,  eatpre"  ^* 

counly  »eats,  capitals,  etc. 
f     The  New  South  receives  especial  attention  tn  recent  material  developimcat  sod  iac 

iU  cities  in  wealth,  iniportancc,  and  population 
^,     Men  of  the  time  are  reorescnt^I  in  its  pages  try  biographical  notices  pfepArctl<  in  maajr  < 

frum  data  furnished  by  ihcmselvcs. 

7,    Science,  'Art,  Geography,  Politics,  etc.,  rtc>.  in  all  their  recent  tu;hievenients,  are 

to  dutc. 
■.    The  whole  work  has  been  revised,  a  vast  amount  of  new  mmtter  added,  and  fresh  plates  mm 

Already  adopted  by  nearly  Ivven,'  Board  of  Kducotion  in  California  and  by   Thoiunnid 
I  Sasteru  Boards  aa 
^  THE    BEST    REFERENCE    BOOK. 

"  Having  owned  and  used  o  »ct  of  The  People's  Cyclopedia,  t  oommend  this  valuable  i 
(rachers,  parents,  atudents,  and  all  who  read,  a^ctjmpact,  accurate,  modem,  and  the  best  re 
kook  extant/'  Paoi".  1^    I>.  Brown,  President  tetale  University  of  Nevada. 

Do  Not  be  Deceived  into  buying  either  of  the  Old  Editions,  the  one  in  T^ 
Volumes »  the  other  in  Three  Volumes,  THE  NEW  beings 


I  Cloth,  $20  00  ptt  s«t« 

J.      Library  Uith«r,      22  00  "^    " 


Address, 


Complete  in  Four  Conyenieiit  Volflraes, 

SPECIAL  NET  PRICE  TO  SCHOOLS. 

The  J.  DEWING  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    SCHOOL    FURNISHERS 

420  and  422  BUSH  STREET, 

SAN  FiUKCISOO,  t^AL, 


Department- 


A     NtiV    FACTOR    IN    EDUCATION,— {Coniinutd:) 

»V  Prof,  J,  G  DEUPREK,  Mi««iMippi  College,  GUnton,  Miaa. 

Tcirhers,  finding  the  criticism  and  correction  so  much  less  laborious,  have 

J  a  greater  amount  of  practice  in  this  direction*  and  the  beneficial 

h-\\^  been  correspondingly  greater.     It  is  conceded  that  but  for  the 

r  V  f      »rrection,  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  original  composition  work 

jld  be  required  in  many  schools  as  has  been  required  hitherto,      [he  im* 

labor  of  reading  manuscrijH  renders  it  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 

*  and  correct  anything  like  as  much  as  the  pupils  could  profitably  be 

i  to  write.     It  will  be  different  in  a  few  years  when  the  t^'pe-writer 

Ave  become  as  cpnmion  as  the  copy-booL    Pupils  will  be  only  loo  glad 

ir^iore  writing,  and  teachers  will  not  shiink  from  the  comparative  light 

r  criticism  and  correction* 

_. rimers  spell  well.  Why?  Simply  because  they  become  familiar  with 
f  iorms  of  words,  their  shapes  and  contours  as  wholes.  The  eye  is  trained 
I  recogni/e  correct  forms  by  the  reproduction  of  these  fonns  in  selecting  and 
aging  proi>er  types.  Printers  decide  upon  the  correct  or  incorrect  spelling 
I  word  simply  from  its  appearance.  This  is  philosophically  correct,  and 
!  siiccess  of  printers  in  becoming  good  spellers  is  ample  proof  of  the  asser- 
To  s|iell  from  sound  will  make  bad  spellers  of  English  or  of  any 
^e  w^hose  alphabet  is  not  phonetic.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
gratifying  results  in  spelling  will  flow  from  type-writing  t!iat  follow  type- 
and  for  the  same  reason,  i.  e,  it  trains  the  eye  to  recognize  the  correct 
by  a  constant  reproduction  of  the  forms.  The  spelling  is  done  by  sight, 
sound.  The  appe-arance  of  typewriting  is  identical  with  print.  On 
intrary,  script  does  not  appear  like  print.  So  it  happens  that  to  become 
speller  with  pen  or  pencil,  a  new  set  of  forms,  a  new  language  entirely 
ent  in  appearance  from  printed  English,  must  be  mastered.  To  be  a 
speiler  of  words  put  out  to  be  spelled  orally  is  far  from  being  a  good 
on  paper,  as  all  teachers  have  observed.  In  fact  the  time  given  to 
spelling  in  our  schools  is  about  that  much  time  wasted,  In  after  life 
jte  do  not  have  to  spell  in  talking.  Only  iVi  writing  is  spelling  essential. 
[spell  correctly  upon  paper  with  pen  or  pencil,  a  picture  of  the  wTitten 
"  is  first  formed  in  the  mind,  and  that  picture  is  then  transferred  to  paper. 
Inglish  differs  more  decidedly  from  printed  English  than  does  the  Ionic 
from  Attic  Greek.  For  in  passing  from  one  dialect  to  another  in 
the  words  change  mainly  in  their  flexible  endings,  while  in  passing 
print  to  script  in  Engl  is  n,  the  words  undergo  a  total  change  of  appear- 
cc,  base,  prefix  and  suffix  participating  equally  in  the  change,  and  assuming 
entirely  different  appearance.  Hence  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  person  who 
t'vocild  instantly  detect  a  misprinted  word,  would  fail  to  detect  a  similar  mis- 
'  take  in  a  word  misspelled  in  manuscript.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  he  is  ac- 
ctcstomed  to  the  lovjks  of  the  word  in  print,  and  a  picture  of  its  correct  form 
ever  lingers  in  mind  with  which  to  compare  so  as  instantly  to  detect  even 
^Kgbt  variations  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  form  in  script  is  comparatively 
fmre  and  unfamiliar,  and  changes  greater  or  less  may  be  easily  overlooked 
^-f  71?  i^e  continued.  ] 
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The  high  appreciation  that  California  teachers  have  shown 
our  publications  induces  us  again  to  ask  their  attention  to  the_ 

following  list  of 


SCHOOL 


BOOKS: 


ANDERSON. 

A  New  Otiimmar  SchcK*!  U.  8.  His- 
tory  91  W) 

A  Now  Manual  of  Geeoral  Htstorjr ..  t  (R) 
In  i^rU,  Part  L  Ancient  History , . . ,  1  00 
Pitrt  IL  Mediv^al  and  Motleni  HU* 

tory I  15 

L  School  History  of  England I  J  5 

>  Short  Coarse  in  English  History..       90 

A  SchtMjl  Hi?<tory  of  France I  20 

Lciigh ton's  History  of  Rome  ♦ I  44 

THOMSON, 

FComplete  InteUecfcual  Arithmt-tii:. .  .       32 
Coiutnercis^l    Arithmetio    [Key    now 

Renayl.. ,.... I  00 

New  Practical  Alg*  bra ,    1  00 

HUTCHISON. 
A  Tfttrntise  on  Physiology  tinii   Hy- 
j^iene ..,.,,. ,,..,..   1  08 

REED  &  KELLOGG- 
fiigher  Lessons  in  Kn;:liMh 00 

KELLOGG. 
A  Text^Book  on  Rhetoric I  00 


A  Text'Book  on  EngliJ^h  Litcr&tiirc<$l 
Shakespeare's    Plays    (each    {>lay    m 
one  volume) ,      ,  . » , ,    .    . 

KEETELS, 

An  Elementary  French  Grammar 

An  AnAlyticj^l  and  Prftoticol  Frefuh 
Qrammar  .,,,,.....♦    .  I 

BACON 

New  O^rmAn  Leitf Aden , .  I 

CLARK. 
Tfix(r<Book  on  Commercial  Law  . .  * . .   I 

YOUNG, 

The  Govenifneut  Class-Book. .  . ,        .1 

LE  ROW. 

A  I*iac'tical  Reader ;  with  ©xerciM-^ 

in  vocaJ  culture — . 

Prat^tical  Rc'citations. ..... 


BEREN. 
A  Hand -Book  of  Mythology ..,,,.. 
English    Classic     Heries,      sUty*fiv« 
numbera,  per  do^en  copies I 

If  any  changes  in  books  are  contemplated,  we  should  esteem  itj 
favor  to  correspoud  with  the  teachers  and  school  officers. 

CLARK  &  MAYNARO,  Publishers, 
771  BROADWAY  and  SIXTY-SEVENTH  and  SIXTY-NINTH  STS..  N. 


Wk«t0 


^niLARCE  DEMAND 

600D  SENSE 

CORDED  CORSET  WAiS  TS 

Ft^r  I^acUes,  .1IU*e«a&d  Chiliirea 

^j[tf M  «n  ofiporttmitr  to  oopri&oiplad 

wde&l«n  to  o0«r 

INFERIOR  IMITATIONS 

ondttT    rwioiu   nrnxaem^   apoa 

which  Lhaf  eui  mAke  a  Utgnr 

\  praft|,a^4^tlwrar»**ab«nt 

\  mmjnoA  as  the  GOOD 

THEY  ARE  NOT  AS  GOOD. 

1     |V6e  soie  roar  Corvel  Is 
I  stain^ed  **Ooo4  Sevmc^» 

Sout  for  Olieakr. 

[FERRlS  BnUSaWEWYOHS 

de  Ac90t»*  HAN  FUAMfJlSCO. 


Teacliers  DnriDS  Vacatloo 

may  tiud  profitable  employment.  Wr 
for  particulars.  Special  rates  to  Scho 
Libraries.    Address 

743  BriMdwajr*  Hew  t^Ht* 


HOME 


STUDY^  LATiKifc»a<iRi{i^« 


Bockfi,  free.     C.  1* 
I  lo?  Walnut    Slrcei,  rji  iLAi'i  i.riiiA     i^A.i 


%f5] 


HOOLS   AND 


FAMIES* 


Jnell  Seminmy, 

568  TWELFTH  STREET, 


FALL   TERM   OPENS 

onday,  August  Ist.^  1887. 


RJCKAJ£J>  B.  SNI^I.I.J^^"»^P*** 


KNABE 


The  hading  Pianos  of  the  World. 
'  d  in  quality  of  tone^and 


Lire    !>4'I14IL411MIIII'    s*&« 

No    \  ucati(pri!«  f     l)*y    an  J    Kvening    Swafcini. 
Lttdlea  Ailmftted  into  all  Departujvtita. 

Addzvw,  T.  A.  ROlilNSOK,  M.  A.,  PTtt«'C 


Callfiiraia  Militarf  AcaJenif, 


oA.K:L*A.Nr>. 


Col.  W.  II.  O'Brien,  PRrwciPAr., 


: 


usical  Department 

Of  A.L  Bancroft  &Co. 

114  DUPONT  STREET, 

Saji  Fear  CISCO 
AonfiB  Facxfig  Coabt. 


Preparatory,  Academic  and  Commercia 

Departments, 

9^  Send   for  Oiroular.  •*» 

ByjIHl's  PEN  GUIDE. 


jl    (Nlclcfji  plated t.    niKhlr  recom mended. 
Blmple  &nd  prn<^tlcnl  rinc  in  itj^btciii'i). 


hand  »rnl  m 
Pen  ' 
are  l 
Etrti- 

only  ono  I 
fnnrtli  titu 
14^NAZ  U;  it*.- 


The  only 


iirrnfit  poi^ttlon  in  wTltinjir.    Tb« 
7  numbers-    K<>!«.  1    2,ii»ud>4 

wilt  'ond  Tou  for  SO  c^nt*. 

1  ^  is.    Dy    urdcrlnji 

^*^  uf  first  and 

u.liJri-!^s  PROF. 


Tl  PACIFIC  COAST  BMAD  OF  EDUCATION. 


only  Teachers'  Agency  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains* 


Ttk^  encouraging  support  which  this  Agency  has  received  has  inditced  ilt 
oval  lo  new  and  more  commodious  nuarters.     lis  office  is  now  w  ith  Mr,  Do&- 

;l^  I^ibijy,  representative  of  1),  Appleton  &  Co,,  at  300  Post  Street^  Union 

,b  Building.  With  its  improved  facilities  and  widening  acquaintance,  the 
lu  is  prepared  to  fumi&h  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  lor  all  Educational 

rk..     All  such  are  invited  to  put  theujselves  into  communication  with  us, 

I  A«i(Ucs6, 

Post  STtaer,  UNion  club  BuitmHQ,  san  francisco.  cau 


Uniyersity  of  California, 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
FACULTY. 

EDWARD  S.  UOLDEN,  LLD..  Presifient  of  the  University. 

G.  A.  SHITRTLBFF,  M*  D.»  Emeritus  I^ofessor  of  Meatal  Diseases  and  Medical 

JvrispTO  deuce. 
M.  W.  FISH,  SI.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 
R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  A.  M-,M*  D.,  M.R.C.S..  Eng.  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

Gynecology. 
W.  P.  McNUTi\  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Edin.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Prat 

tice  of  Mcdiciue. 

ROBERT   A.  McLEAN,  M-   D.,  Professor  of   Clinical  and  Operative  Surgerf, 
Dean. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

F.  B.  KANE,  M,  D.,  F.  R.  C  S.  L,  Professor  of  Cliniciil  Medicine  and  Patholoj; 

A.  L.  LENGFELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medicaand  Medical  Cbemtstiry. 

WM.  B.  LEWITT,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

BENJ.  R-  SWAN,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children, 

WM.  H.  :MAYS,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurispnadencet,^ 

WASHINGTON  AYER.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 

GEORGE  H.  POWERS.  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Ololog;^^. 

WM.  WATT  KERR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

*IOLD  A.  D'ANCONA,  A.  B.,  M*  D..  Professor  of  Physiology  and  MicToscopjr* 

DOUGLASS  W.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Pa^thdiogy 

Curator 
JOHN  M,  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 


tical  _ 

i 

Tat-     I' 


^1 


'    h'minary  Tl^rm.    *t\\^  PrrlimiKary 
frrm  bc^nii  June  xst  lind  continua 
r  n«  and  surgery  arc  tauji^ht,  didacticilhr' . 

n'    !■'•        ''\-.     Regular  clinics  07'-  4  the  week  at  the  City  and  Countv  HoafdtiL 

r     :    -  .    1   .  ruie  (450  beds),  where  i  practical  chair*  have  charg^e  of  wards,  tai 

P  y  advantage  for  the  in-  nt$.    Therein  a tftonti  active  cliaic  conducted 

1 :  I  week  at  the  College  Imildin;^,  where  ft  \^rgt  number  Qf  patients  are  e^taiamed  and 

t  e  the  classes.    Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Profonors,  and  ev«n<i^ 

f  i-ehcldthrce  times  a  week. 

The  ili^iicctinff  room  is  open  throughout  tlie  entire  year.    Material  U  abundtmt  and  ootte 
bot  little. 

It  will  thvT^  ^c  <:er?n  that  The  t:otir=e  "f  fti^itniction.  which  cxtenrlt  throitt^h  seven  and  one  halt 
months  of  t';  t  of  practical  phv-  I  surgeons.    The  great 

advanta^ies  1  nt  of  the  State  V  n able  the  Regents  and 

faculty  lo  '  ijcr  to  those  sevk  iplete  and  systematie 

knowledfife  oi  tijc  mrajcil  protc^sion.  The  facilities  for  bed  ^i-lc  «itudy  have  been  largely 
increased  of  late,  and  the  f>tudent  will  gnd  opportunities  at  his  command^  which  for  compreben- 
siirencsSt  are  nowhere  surpassed. 

Three  Years*  Course. 
In  r^ponse  to  the  ifeneral  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  hlglier  deirreeot 
proficiency  f"    tti.  iif-,1  '-1 -ration,  the    MeJlcal  Department  of  the  State  Cfniverstty  w   -  -•  -  -ii 
the  first  in  t'  to  adopt  the  three  years'  term  of  rtudy.     No  student 

hitnAclf  for  \  i  until  nc  has  attended  faithfully  three  regular  courses 

and  clinics.     .....:_  ...,>  .    ^.^Irement  entails  no  entra  expense  in  the  matter  of  fees.  ;w  .0 

farther  fn>arantee  that  ooue  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  medica]  School  but 
thoroughly  qualified. 

Fees. 

K&tricutation  Fee  (paid  but  once) I    5  e« 

iemonstratfr'*  Ticket       .-- *iooa 

"Pee  for '"^  -''--"  ^ r '■  T  -~*:-i^^  .  ,.  ..-,--..  £30  09 

Peer  -c* ijoo* 

Third  ^  for  «nch  as  have  paid  for  two  fttll  couraea. 

Gmduaiin.;  i-'jc  -  --        -••        ♦        ,        .        .         -        .        -        -4000 

P6r  tbc  Annual  Announcement  and  Catalo^e  j^vin^  Reflations  and  other  infbnoatkni 
Addre» 

R  A*  McLEANi  M.  D.,  Deaa,  603  Merdiant  St*  San  Fratidsco, 


"ORTANT  to  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEACHERS. 


rave  the  best  Readers  in  Your  Library  1 

Use  Your  Library  Fand  Where  it  will  do  the  Most  MI 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading-Books,  by  Profi  Wm.  Swinton. 


ini     t  f    ttio   neriM,    iks     weH    lu    from    eicefctiio    In    exercise,    h&s    baeti  ft 

l4»tniU^tj  ik¥  ii/pi^j/ruphif,  MidihtimQuitmineui  uciili«ti>  pronounce  UicMrioe  f«ulU<»  tn  Ut*t  |i*r' 


*  ■!'  *if'xtsrfi'  n*tnn  i    f^ 


Innt  ilo«lfnt9  tty  tht  b<^t  ArTt«t4,  •nob  »•  Churrb.  Dtv^inad). 
,  l*>le.  Ah'l  olljein.  who  Jmw  brt>u^fhl  Ihe  trn«  uitJAt't  citiilU' 
.  for  the  eitmruun-NrhiMil  chililrt'ii  of  Aincrii-&. 


I  -illKK*     111  oiiv  VMUiifte, 
I  m  doth.     Beuutiful!)  Ulu»lr«tcU*    iaop«jf«i. 


II  |*rliit  mtui  •4>H^*Uwhil«  tm 


HWllTo%  A  i^ft:4  4»%U  ltl^:,ill».«t.     Wah  vArielc:i«rc)ac»  Intirlnt.  bnd  tcrlpt.    IlluatraJta<l.     Ikmnd 

Ttioth,    J745  |**jfcw,     Ex«  tiuiiype,  Ifi  tt*.     tntroiiuctiun,  20  cU.     Wholvmit*,  Sfi  rta. 

1^^.  _      T'TTIItl  Ri:illKlt«     fntrixlu'lng  many  n«>Hv  ftn4  valM^hW  fonturcx  In  seloHlon  MMt 
:i}n>  tllu^tmU.'^K  iitiU  buUtid  til  clutb.     ^u  |j«)f«B.     Ksielmiitte^  ^ cti.     IiitrxHluction* 

U  ir       '     :     i  I  It:  It.     Tull  Of  ii(«w  ftfiil  int^rcstinif  niAttor,  l&rj^e))'  nrfjrinArt  iMfUplwl 

<  '.  f'M. 

r«l%1»    rirrtl    ItKlflKIt  .IX»   s^rKIKRII,     a  bnok  cpf  i'bol««  election* for  read Injr.  wd> 
'  iti<c'1iimati>)fi.     lliu^LrutcM]  ^i»d  (Mjurni  in  ckiUi.     480  p£\gi>a.     £xcb»niKe,  40  ttv,     IntrotlULlicm, 

^    111  1  Til.  on    rLAAKir   eKC;LlHH   ItKAIieil.    rH^itrneO  ror  rIuiIv  III  Ihii  upijer 
uAf  (*cli<Kfk,  ikUa  ill  hijif}i  iieluiols,  ikctikiJuiulMH  <ihd  Muiulaarivtt,    Cloitt.  Cfl6  {Mgoa^    CxelmiiKl^i 
ifKr  ..iuL'lioii,  tL08.     Wbol<wa)o.  tl.OH. 

9^ SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SEHIES  OF  HEADERS.  ^3 

*^r\l{.  ,    .    u<>   <  ^^  Ml   i  IHMT  KKJIDFJI.    On  tbc  tamo  ptftn  ta  fiwtntitnV  Primer  bud  First 
.  Lhv  l'iij(;im;;c  uork  of  tU^t  iKxik.f    120  p«qfctt.  Eacbuigo,  ]Oct».    Intro- 

J£\l4*j^'i»   Ai»VA^IKl»  )iMfl^l>   Itr.lilKll.    On  iho  plan  of  the Soeond  Rofclcr,  wllh  ahullw 

fmgfl»X*i»    4l>WiKl'KI»  TIIIKI»    KKjIIIKK.     With  oxcmictf  \i\  rawUntf  mwi  li^iiguuework 
^^^^thfiMol  the  Thlrtl  Itv^ider.    'U^y  \*ugm.     KxtihaiiKo,  20  cto.    Inirtiduoiion,  30  vt»,     Whoteiftle 

-      I  rM   ^  v  (  I  II    loi  ItTII    KKiUF.II.     Cnm)it«ed  (llkv  the  Fouith  lt««d<»r)  uf  mw 
!or  tblft  liiiportiuit  jrmdo  ul  scUuo]  work.     i{84  pag^s.     ICxtiboni^ . 


Sprncerian  Steel  Pens  are  the  Best  ior  School  Use. 

WiSON,  BLAKEMMU  gO.,  Publishm. 

NEVST  VORK  ANO  CHICAGO. 

A.  K.  GTJNN,  General  Agent. 
P'  0.  BOX,  2002,  329  Sansome  St..  S.  F. 


University  of  California. 


MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
FACULTY. 

EDWARD  S.  HOLDEN,  LUX,  rresideal  of  the  l-nivcrstty, 

C.  A.  SHURTLEFU.  M.  D,,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medic 

Jurisprudettce, 
M.  \W  FISH.  M.  D.,  Einentus  Professor  of  Physiology  luid  Microscopy. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE.  A.  M.,M.  D..  M,R.C,S..  Eng.' Professor  of  Ol^stetrics  i 

(»yiiecology. 

W.  f/mcNUTT,  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  P.»  Edin.,  etc.,  Profes^r  of  Principles  and  Pn 
lice  of  Medieiuc. 

ROBERT   A.  McLE.^N.  M,  D.,  Professor  of   Clinical  and  Operative  Sut 

Dean. 
W-  E.  TAYLOR.  M.  D,»  Professor  of  Principles  and  Pniclice  of  Surgery. 
F.  B.  KAXE,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  C.  S.  L,  Professor  of  Clinical  Mcd!tise  and  Patholoi 
A.  L.  LENGFELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemts 
WM,  B.  LEWITT,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
BENJ,  R.  SWAN,  ^L  D,.  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

WM.  H.  MAYS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Disea^ies  and  Medical  Juri^pruftc^c 
WASHINGTON  AYER,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  OloIo*0U 
WM.  WATT  KERR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics, 
ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA,  A.  B,,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscop 

DOUGLASS  W.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Patholc 

Cmrator 
JOHN  M,  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy* 

The  Collegfiatc  Year  i»  diWdcd  into  a  Rejptlar  and    Prelrminaty  Tirrm.    The  Ptrliminawy  7>n 
Ixjfitis  March  tst  aod  cootiauca  ten  weeks.    The  Rrg^/ar  Ttrm  bcj^a  June  i^  and  continues  r^v 
months.    iHiring  these  terms  all  the  branchea  of  medicine  and  surgery  arc  taught,  tlidactic^LJli 
and  clinically.    Reffular  clinics  are  held  three  da>'S  in  the  week  at  the  City  and  County  Hoapf 

Potrcro  avenne  (450  t>cde).  whexc  the  ProfeiworB  of  practical  chairahare  charge  of  wardsL  * 

poaaesa  every  advantage  for  the  instruction  of  students.    There  is  also  an  active  clinic  condnclS^ 
three  timeii  a  week  at  the  CoUesfe  huildiutTi  where  a  larg^e  number  of  patients  are  examined  aod  ' 
treated  before  the  classes.    Didactic  lectures  arc  delivered  daily  by  the  ProfeMors,  and  evening 
rcc  ilntioa*  are  held  three  times  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  throughoot  the  entire  year.  Material  is  abundant  and  oa«ta 
butliltle. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  oonrse of  instructioa«  which  extends  tlutnigh  seven  and  otie  hall 
mo  lit  lift  of  the  year,  aims  at  the  development  of  practical  physicians  ana  surgeons.  The  great 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  unirersitv  enable  the  Rei^ents  and 
Faculty  to  commend  it  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  seekina  a  complete  and  s^^tcmatic 
knowledge  of  the  medical  profession.  The  facilities  for  bed-side  study  have  been  largely 
increased  of  late,  and  the  student  will  6nd  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  oomfrrehes- 
sivcness,  are  nowhere  surpassed. 

Three  Years*  Course.  ^ 

la  response  to  the  general  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  hMaer  degree  oi^l 
pni'ficiency  in  medical  education,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  UniverBlty  wtu  oa«  of^l 
thc£rst  in  the  tnitcd  States  to  adopt  the  three  rears'  term  of  stud  v.  No  student  can  present  IH 
himself  for  final  vxamination  until  ne  has  ftttenaed  faithfully  three  regnilar  courses  of  tecttiresi  ■ 
nndclLnic!*>,  While  thi^  requirement  entails  no  extra  expense  in  the  matter  of  fees,  it  ia  a  still  V 
further  guarnntee  that  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  medical  School  but  tiiose 
thoroughly  qualified. 

Fees. 

M  ■^■^  Fee  (paid  but  once) .......|^  (tt>^| 

l>  Ts  Ticket       >-.,.,, 10  *«>:■ 

V'  trst  Course  of  Lectures ,       ,       .       .  ii^oa^B 

T'                    coud  Course  of  XyCCtures \o  <^ 

T  of  Lectures  grntuitons  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  fall  courses, 

Gr  i  te        '        -                -        - *       .        .         .  40  00 

I'or  Wic  Annual  An nouxi cement  and  Catalogue  giving  Regulations  aad  other  infamtatiao 
Address 

R.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D.|  Dean,  602  Merchant  St.  San  Fraodaco* 


COOPER  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

srccKSSOR  TO 

flledieal    College    of    the    Pacific. 

N.  £,  cor.  Sacramento  and  Webster  Sts* 


FACULTY: 

U  r,  LAXE,  M.  D-,  Profcs*.>r  of  Hnrtfcrv 

C    N    KLLINWOOD,  M.  H  ,  Pr-fi^m^r  .-^1 

AlMiLi'ir   nAUKANM    I>  ,  troIi^Hfjrof  ,   rimI  OtoNiiji. 

JCISEFH   U.  WYTHE,  M.  fi  ,  FrofoHHor  .(  .xm\  OtolojjT. 

IfKNKY  GIBBONS,  Jr.,  M.  R,Prufi-<w.>r  ..[  *  lUi' tn- -  und   [>i*t"i4»ei5  of  Women  mnd  rbailrail* 

WILLIAM  A,  mH'«iLA.S8»  M.  D.,  Vru(tiH»i>r  .tl  ninjrril  Siir>:erv- 

JtiSEPH  O.  INRSrHFKLIiER,  M,  D  ,  Hroft-vH^ir  or  ^Umcal  Mtsdit-inii, 

i'LISlH»\  rl  SUING,  M.  l»  ,  Prof<M*.jr  uf  tSyne^oluyV- 

W.  II,  J(>HNS'R»N,  M.  IX,  i^oteimttTot  Chtnibtj-y  wul  T»xicoK»Mr. 

R.  H.  PLUMMKH.  M.  a,  Prof<«or  i>l  Anatomy. 

I'HARLES  H.  STRKLK,  M.  IK,  Pri>fea«or  of  MateriA  Mi'tliVft  aimI  TJiompeuUisi. 

kaMUEL  O.  L.  POTFER,  M.  IK,  PmfeM»ur  ot  th«  Priniij>lp*  aiifl  I'miak-e  (jf  Mc<IJMiiv 

JOHN  F    >f*»r;sH:,  M.  D.  Adjunct  to  the  chair  of  llinioil  Huri^erv 

W.  :-  I  I,.  M,  IK.  AtJj'ifi'^ttoihi?  ChAlrof  ulnitotiicii. 

«'H  ',  \KNrM,  M.  I»  .  lH"mM[i*trAt<»rof  AimWuiy. 

ALl;;  \Sl»,  iL  D..  DemouHtnitor  ol  Patholo^jv. 

THE    i'OLLi:«;K     RIILUI^'f;, 

t  sift  uf  Prttfe»«or  L»ii«.  U  ati  impiwii)^  brick  Aiid  eiti^nr  )finit'tnri%  flv^stoHet  utU  lio^-^iritKJiit  in  Hei,  ht, 
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THE  STUDY  OF  A   POEM. 

A  true  poem  may  be  to  the  teacher  a  magician's  rod  j  he  can  make 
of  it  auything  he  will.  "  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  song,  perhaps  turn 
out  a  sermon. "  Now  it  is  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures  ;  the  imagina- 
ticm  is  appealed  to  solely.  '*Whatdoyou  see?**  is  the  question  put; 
or,  "If  you  were  an  artist,  what  pictures  would  you  paint  to  illustrate 
Ibis  poem?"  Then  it  is  a  collection  of  thoughts  suggestive  of  life- 
problems,  awakening  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  great  truths. 
Now  it  is  merely  a  trellis-work  upon  which  hang  in  festCK:)ns  garlands  of 
tt»etapbor,  flowers  of  speech.  Again  it  is  the  author  himself  looking  at 
y^  through  the  lines,  as  through  the  lattice  ol  his  study-window,  in 
^ieerful  or  in  solemn  mood,  uttering  the  thoughts  that  in  him  rise ;  and 
^^  question  may  be  asked :  "Under  what  circumstances  was  the  poem 
'^'^tten?  Thus  we  reach  the  personality  of  the  author,  and  he  is  to  us 
3  livings  human  being  like  ourselves. 

^T  we  may  regard  the  poem  as  purely  illustrative  of  the  grammatical 
*"^oture  of  the  language ;  words,  phases,  and  clauses  may  be  considered 
^i\x  fiefcrence  to  their  functions  in  the  sentence ;  or  we  may  look  upon 
**^^  a  tablet  upon  which  the  history  of  the  language  is  written,  and  we 
^t,  '* What  is  the  etymology  of  that  word?"  "How  doejs  this  word 
ui^^j.  Iq  nieaning  to-day  from  its  meaning  of  a  centurj'-  or  two  ago?*' 
^liow  from  its  root  that  it  is  a  faded  metaphor.'*  **  How  does  tlie 
'^^tory  of  the  word  reflect  the  history  of  the  people  who  used  the  word  V  * 
^^t  specific  examples  only  will  illustrate  this  kind  of  work,  for  the 
^*'^^d,  of  course,  must  shape  the  question. 
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The  form  of  the  poem,  (is  it  a  Lyric?  an  Epic?);  the  metre  aiid  its 
adaptability  to  the  theme ;  the  divisions  into  Cantos  and  Stanzas,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  each,  in  turn,  demands  the  attention  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  as  the  maturity  of  the  class  may  determine.  The  back- 
ground of  most  poems,  the  legendary  or  historical  setting,  as  it  were,  is 
always  effectual  in  rousing  interest,  even  where  these  exercises  of  a  more 
technical  nature  fail  in  so  doing.  Similarly  productive  of  discussion  is 
the  question  as  to  the  material  used  in  the  *'  building  of  the  lofty  rhyme." 
Parallel  references,  which,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher  himself  must  supply, 
often  throw  upon  a  passage  all  the  necessary  light. 

But  general  remarks  on  such  a  subject  are  of  no  practical  value ;  so, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  specific,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the 
introductory  verses  of  **Sir  Launfal's  Vision."  I  select  this  poem  be- 
cause what  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  I  bring  fresh  from  the  school- 
room, our  Middle  Class  having  just  finished  studying  the  poem.  The 
answers  are  those  which  I  received  from  my  class  as  nearly  as  I  remem- 
l>er  them. 

The  opening  eight  verses  of  the  Prelude  having  been  committed  to 
memory  as  part  of  the  home-work,  were  recited,  in  order  that  the  rhyth- 
mical beauty  might  be  felt ;  for,  as  in  music,  melody  is  one  of  the  great 

charms  of  verse. 

"  Lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  beauty  of  thy  voice.'* 

These  are  the  opening  lines : 

* '  Over  his  kevs  the  musing  organist 
Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 
First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list, 
And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his  lay . 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instrument 
Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws  his  theme, 
First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream."  / 

What  is  the  picture  that  ** flashes  upon  the  inward  eye?"  A  dimly- 
lighted  cathedral,  wdth  '* fretted  vault  and  long-drawn  aisle;"  storied 
windows,  "panes  that  enchant  the  light  of  common  day,  with  colors 
costly  as  the  blood  of  kings;"  seated  at  the  organ  is  the  musician,  face 
upraised,  eyes  half  closed,  given  over  to  the  charm  of  impro\nsing. "  To 
another,  the  poet  himself  seated  at  his  study-table  in  thoughtful  attitude, 
will  be  the  picture  presented.  Help  the  class  to  realize  that  Nature  has 
gi\en  to  every  one  of  us  a  palette  and  brush  with  which  to  throw  upon 
the  canvas  of  the  mind  the  word-picture  of  the  poet. 

'  But  why  does  the  poet  draw  a  parallel  between  himself  atid  a  musi- 
cian ?  Why  not  a  sculptor  or  a  painter  with  dimly  conceived  project?'* 
* '  Because  poetry  is  most  like  music ;  rhythm  is  essential  to  both ;  music 
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addresses  the  mind  through  the  hearing,  and  poetn'  touches  the  heart 
with  more  power  when  voiced/' 

*'  What  is  the  peculiar  fitness  in  comparing  himself  to  an  organist  ?" 
*The  organ  is  well  adapted  to  improvisation,  and  is  best  suited  to 
solemn  themes.  And  then  the  organ  is  endeared  to  us  because  it  is 
associated  with  the  grandest  names  in  Literature.  Milton,  himself  the 
'organ  voice  of  England/  loved  the  organ »  and  said  in  *  II  Peuseroso*  i 

'*  There  let  the  pealing  orj^an  blow 
To  the  full  voic'd  ^uire  below 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clean 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  mc  into  extasies. 
And  lirinj;  all  Heav'n  before  mine  eyes»*' 

Pn^den,  in  his  '*Song  for  St  Cecilia's  Day/'  says: 

**  But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher  : 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  lirealh  was  given  ; 
An  anj^el  heard,  and  straight  appeared. 
Mistaking  earth  for  heav'n." 

And  the  melancholy  Gray,  for  the  love  of  the  organ,  was  inspired  to 

write  his  most  musical  line,  that  is  so  fine  an  echo  of  the  sense : 

*'Thc  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise." 

But  let  us  go  on  with  the  poem  : 

**  Not  only  around  our  infancy 

Doth  Heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie  ; 
Daily,  w*ith  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Siuais  cliinb  and  know  it  not.'* 

"Uliat  relation  to  the  poem  has  this  passage  ?"  '*  It  is  the  first  of 
the  series  of  improvisations  hinted  at  in  the  foregoing  verses/' 

**  la  what  sense  are  we  to  understand  the  word  heaven  f  In  a  physi- 
cal or  a  spiritual  sense  ?* '    '  *  We  are  to  understand  it  in  a  spiritual  sense. '  * 

"  As  the  abode  of  the  Creator,  or,  abstractly,  as  it  represents  the  per- 
^  attributes  of  the  Creator?"  "As  it  represents  the  goodness  and 
l«veof  God/' 

"What  are  the  splendors  then  that  illumine  the  life  of  a  child?'* 
'*Love,  from  which  spring  perfect  confidence  and  trust;  innocence, 
oamely  ignorance  of  sin  ;  and  gladness,  because  the  child  does  not  un- 
<kmand  sorrow. '  * 

"I>oes  Lowell  think  the  heart  of  a  fttan  is  wholly  evil?*'  "  No/' 
Explain  the  passage,  *  With  sotils  that  cringe  and  plot.  *  *  *  Invariably 
I  rcctfve  the  answer,  '*  In  company  with  cowardly  and  scheming  per- 
sons." So  the  next  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  *'  May  we  explain 
^•c  relation  as  expressed  by  *  with  '  in  some  other  way  ?**  "  It  might 
^^^^^ poufssing ;  then  it  would  belong  to  *we.*  *'  And  the  meaning?'* 
Daily,  with  our  hearts  full  of  schemes  for  earthly  advanceiuent/' 
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'*  Explain  the  Biblical  allusion,  and  show  what  is  meant  by  our 
*  climbing  Sinais.'  **  Scriptural  references  are  then  given,  showing  that 
Sin  li  was  the  mountain  hallowed  by  God's  revelation  of  himself  to 
Moses.  **  Whenever  we  overcome  temptation,  or  do  a  deed  of  love  or 
charity,  in  spite  of  our  naturally  evil  impulses,  we  come  into  the  very 
presence  of  God  ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  our  hearts 
are  purified  an4  strengthened. ' ' 

Now  let  us  see  what  some  of  the  influences  are  that  draw  us  nearer 

our  Creator. 

"  Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies." 

"  In  what  sense  shall  we  understand  skies;  in  a  physical  or  spiritual 
sense?"  "  In  a  physical  sense,"  one  will  answer,  *'In  a  spiritual 
sense,"  another  will  assert  as  promptly.  **  Why  do  you  interpret  it  as 
meaning  the  skyV  **  Because  all  the  influences  spoken  of  afterwards 
are  to  be  considered  that  way.  The  whole  stanza  means  the  effect  oi 
the  '  visible  forms  *  of  Nature  on  the  heart  of  man," 

"  Why  do  you  consider  it  as  meaning  Heaven  ?"  **  It  seems  to  assert 
affirmatively  what  lines, 

*  Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  Heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie,' 

stated  negatively." 

Then  some  one  will  suggest  that  it  is  the  connecting  thought  between 
the  first  improvisation  and  the  second.  In  connection  with  the  lines 
that  precede  we  may  take  it  to  mean  Heaven  ;  and  in  connection  with 
the  lines  that  follow,  we  may  understand  it  to  mean  the  sky. 

What  influence  has  the  sky  upon  our  moral  nature  ?  Of  course  the 
answers  to  this  question  will  be  various.  These  are  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions offered  by  my  classes  :  The  sk}'  teaches  us  to  look  up ;  we  l)eholc 
the  wonders  of  the  firmament,  and  we  are  led  to  think  of  the  Creator  o 
this  marvellous  universe.  The  star  is  the  emblem  of  hope  as  we  noticec 
in  VVhittier's  "Snow- Bound."  It  was  a  star  that  led  the  wise  men  tc 
Bethlehem.  The  sky  is  so  vast,  so  open,  Bryant  teaches  us  the  word 
"  Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list  to  Nature's  teachings;"  anc 
nothing  seems  so  greatly  to  impress  the  mind  of  man  as  that  which  tc 
him  is  incomprehensible,  infinity.  To  the  poet  Longfellow  there  cani< 
a  feeling  of  being  protected  : 

'*  And  over  all  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven. 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them." 

"Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies." 

Very  promptly  an  interpretation  is  offered.     **  The  voice  of  the  win< 

seems  to  be  full  of  warnings  to  the  guilty  soul." 

"  With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives." 
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"Do  the  mountains  really  seem  to  inspire  courage?  Can  you  answer 
that  firom  any  knowledge  you  have  of  the  inhahitants  of  a  mountainous 
confitry?"  Instantly  the  hardy  Highlander  whose  acquaintance  they 
have  made  in  studying  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  comes  to  their  minds  ; 
the  Welsh  :  and  the  Mainote  Greeks,  the  mountaineers  they  read  of  in 
•'Snow-Bound. "  who.  with  Ypsilante  at  their  head,  returned  to  their 
mountain  fastnesses, 

''A  Turk's  hearl  at  each  5fi{UUe-lK>w/' 

Then  the  class  may  be  reminded  of  the  liberty-loving  Swiss.  Switzer- 
fland  has  been  a  Republic  for  five  hundred  years.  Wordsworth,  in  speak- 
[b^  of  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  says  : 

*•  Two  voices  are  these  :  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains,  f  ach  a  mighty  voice, 
In  botli  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice^ 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty/' 

Milton  calls  Liberty  the  "Mountain  Nymph."     Tennyson  says: 

*'  Uf  old  dwelt  I'Veedom  on  the  heights.*' 
The  Psalmist  says,   "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from 
'  wheace  cometh  my  help/'  and  "  The  strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also/' 
Luther  sang : 

"Ilia  fcete  Burg  isl  uufer  (Voti/' 

The  strength  of  the  mountains  inspires  us  with  strength,  as  the  restless- 
ness of  the  sea  fills  us  with  restless  longings. 

"  Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 
Waits  with  its  benedicite." 

**  Wial  are  the  words  of  the  benediction  ?"     * '  Go  in  peace, 

"There  is  a  peace  in  the  quiet  wood,"  some  poet  has  sung,     Bryant 

«ysin  the  '*  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood," 

' '  Tlie  calm  shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm.'* 

Indeed  that  poem  might  be  read  as  an  exposition  of  IvOwelFs  lines: 

•'  And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 
Still  shouts,  tile  inspiring  sea.'* 

Columbus  was  inspired  by  that  '*  awful  voice  '*  to  discover  a  new  world. 

Wordsworth  says  it  is  a  "  mighty  voice  ;'*   it  is  the  voice  that  Knglnnd 

listened  to  when  she  made  herself  mistress  of  a  realm  upon  which  "  the 

Sim  never  sets/'     Read  the  histor\^  of  the  Norseman  ;  it  was  not  drowsy 

Wood  that  flowed  in  their  veins,  and  the  voice  that  urged  them  to 

voyages  of  discovery  and  adventure  still  shouts  to  us.     Is  it  the  voice 

c^the  great  Pacific,  ever  sounding  in  our  ears,   that  makes  California 

what  she  is,  the  most  energetic  and  progressive  of  all  the  States  in  the 
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Union?     And  so   we   learn   that   Nature   is  man's   friend,    protector, 
comforter,   and  prophet. 

And  now  the  work  is  only  just  begun.  This  analysis  ot  the  thought 
must  be  followed  by  the  various  language-lessons  suggested  above.  The 
exercise  in  synonyms  can  be  made  most  interesting  and  profitable. 
Distinguish  between  **begin**  and  **commence,**  showing  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  is  stronger  than  the  foreign ;  discriminate  among  the  mean- 
ings and  uses  of  vista,  alameda,  avenue,  and  lane ;  or,  vista,  prospect  and 
view  ;  and  decide  to  which  set  of  synonyms  the  word  in  the  text  belongs; 
the  shades  of  difference  in  meaning  of  fervor,  ardor,  enthusiasm,  etc;  ] 
prophecies,  portents,  omens,  auguries,  presages,  etc.  It  is  well  to  nae  ; 
the  synonyms  thus  given  in  sentence.  ^ 

Paraphrasing,  or  the  translation  of  a  passage  into  other  words,  is  a  ^ 
valuable  aid  in  giving  a  command  of  language. 

The  Rhetorical  Figures,  of  which  these  few  lines  offer  many  example^ 
now  claim  consideration.     The  metaphors  in  the  introductory  lines  adoQi^ 
the  language  and  address  the  understanding.     It  is  the  special  province , 
of  the  metaphor  to  throw  light  on  the  passage  it  ornaments.     The  Per  ; 
sonifications  of  Nature  in  the  succeeding  lines  are  especially  significant, 
teaching  that  God  ever  speaks  to  us  through  his  works. 

But  the  exercise  upon  which  a  class  seems  to  enter  with  most  enthu- 
siasm is  searching  for  the  etymology  of  words.  No  study  will  so 
open  up  to  us  the  wondrous  growth  of  our  language.  The  history  oi 
the  human  race  lies  buried  in  its  words. 

Infancy:  iu,  not;  fancy  from  fari,  to  speak.  Infancy  then  is  th^A 
period  of  our  lives  when  we  can  not  speak.  Inspiring  is  a  suggesti^*^ 
word.     In,  into  ;  spirare,  to  breathe  ;  so,  to  infuse  new  life,  to  invigorats^ 

BeneUicite  :  bene,  good  ;  dico,  to  say.  Traitor,  from  traditor  to  cL-^ 
liver,  is  significant.  A  traitor  surrenders  up  treacherously.  I  ha^* 
never  felt  that  this  exercise  could  be  prolonged  unwisely. 

There  is  another  feature  of  language  to  which  I  delight  to  call  tb^ 
minds  of  pupils,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  agreement  of  sound  and  ^ 
sense  in  words,  hifann^  with  its  lack  of  forcible  consonants  denotes 
state  of  weakness  ;  the  double  **t"  in  tittcf  denotes  repetition  ;  the  **str 
in  strive  denotes  effort ;  the  open  sound  of  "on"  and  the  "z"  sound  i  ^ 
droivsy  suggest  drowsiness  ;  faint,  like  infancy,  and  for  the  same  reasoi^ 
is  suggestive  of  powerlessness.  Perhaps  no  word  in  the  passage  we  ar^ 
considering  is  so  onomatopoeic  as  the  word  shout,  due  to  the  oper 
vowel  sound,  and  the  abrupt  close  of  the  word  in  **t." 

In  the  expression  "  druid  wood,"  the  epithet  opens  a  line  of  thoughl 
leading  to  remote  times,  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  term  can  not  be 


MneA  from  a  mere  dictionan-  definition.     The  class  will  be  reminded 

|oC  Longfellow's  line: 

"Stand  like  druids  of  old,  witli  voices  sad  and  prophetic.** 

,  they  may  discriminate  between  the  ideas  the  word  is  meant  to  con- 

'  tu  the  different  texts. 

[le  time  spent  in  grammatical  analysis  and  constniction  will  depend 

the  needs  of  the  class.     In  these  verses  no  special   difficulties 

cnt  lhemselve^. 

ame  attention  may  be  given   to  such   questions  as  this :     Would  a 

ge  from  the  definite  to  the  indefinite  article  as  modifying  organtsi 

\  a  material  change  in  the  meaning  ?     It  is  curious  to  observe  that 

^indefinite  article  specified,  and  the  definite  article  generalized.    The 

ttge  of  that  particle,  it  may   1k\   would  obscure  the  parallehsm,    it 

ttld  be  harder  to  lead  our  thoughts  from  organist  to  poet. 

'  no  means  would  I  have  it  inferred  that  the  foregoing  exercises  are 

austive  in  kind;  then,  too,  in  the  discussion  of  an  isolated  passage, 

tscope  lor  criticism  and  comment  is  much   narrowed.     In  studying 

bpoem  as  a  whole,  material  for  new  thought  and  other  suggestions  is 

shed, 

ITbat  is  the  purpose  of  the  poem  ?     What  does  it  teach  ?    The  lessons 

(tnany.     Prominent  is  the  thought  that  we  need  not  go  far  from  home 

tdo  **  what  we  are  set  on  earth  for/' 

'  Daily,  with  fvouls  tliat  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Siniiis  chnib  and  know  it  not.'* 

I  every  side,  if  we  will  li.sten,  we  may  hear  the  voice  of  duty  calling, 
I  question  may  be  partialh^  answered  in  the  language  of  the  Script- 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
iren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.''     True  charity  is  a  gift  of  the  heart 
-wxinot  of  the  hand.     The  strongest  mail  is  a  pure  heart.     Sir  Galahad 

"My  strcij>(tli  is  as  the  strength  often 
Because  my  heart  is  pure." 

Sir  Galahad  found  the  Holy  Grail.  The  material  is,  the  legend  of 
*^e  Holy  Grail;  summer  and  winter  scenes;  description  of  a  Feudal 
^tk,  and  the  story  of  the  leper.  The  historical  background  is  the 
♦%e  nf  Chivaly  with  its  knightly  cnterpri.ses,  the  Holy  Land  being  the 
<*jective  point. 
The  Topical  Analysis  may  be  briefly  given  in  this  way  : 
y^^f/tH^e  /.  The  Influence  of  Nature  on  the  heart  of  man,  Summer. 

Air/  /.  The  Vision.     The  Departure 
'^^iudt  //.  Christmas-tide. 

^"^^r/  IL  The  Vision.     The  Return. 
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Each  of  the  main  topics  having  been  subdivided,  three  sub-topks,tl 
turn,  may  be  subdivided,  a  true  subordination  of  parts  being  carefidlj 
observed. 

There  is  a  time  for  verbal  study.  I  have  heard  people  say,  '"\pa\ 
Thanatopsis,  so  it  is  spoiled  for  me/*  I  would  have  the  poem  so  stiidid 
as  to  make  the  pupil  enjoy  and  love  the  poet ;  I  should  call  attentira  1 
the  grammatical  constructions.  Fancy  the  thrilling  an  enthusiast 
mind  would  receive  if,  after  reading  some  passage  such  as  this, 

•*  As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 
A  light  shone  round  about  the  place  ; 
The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 
But  stood  before  him  glorified. 
Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 
As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate, — 
Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 
Enter  the  temple  of  God'in  Man," 

the  teacher  should  ask  in  dull  pedagogic  tones,  **  What  is  the  percent 
Anglo-Saxon  words  in  that  passage?" 

But  above  all,   the  teacher  must  be  a  hero- worshiper,  and  the 
are  the  world's  greatest  heroes.     When  the  pupil  has  been  taught 
look  upon  the  poet  as  a  prophet,  as  one  almost  divinely  inspired,  tS 
work  of  1  efining  and  ennobling  his  soul  has  well  begun.     But  this  d( 
of  enthusiasm  can  only  be  awakened  by  a  like  enthusiasm  on  the  part^ 
of  the  teacher,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say. 


CARDINAL    WOLSEY, 

All  men  are  to  be  judged  by  what  they  do,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
do  it.  In  the  case  of  great  statesmen  there  is  a  third  consideration 
which  challenges  our  judgment — what  they  choose  to  do.  This  consid- 
eration only  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  great  statesmen,  and  even  then 
is  not  always  recognised.  For  the  average  statesman  does  from  day  to 
day  the  business  which  has  to  be  done,  takes  affairs  as  he  finds  them, 
and  makes  the  best  of  them.  Many  who  deliberately  .selected  the  ques- 
tions with  which  they  dealt  have  yet  shrunk  from  the  responsibilitv'  oi 
their  choice,  and  have  preferred  to  represent  their  actions  as  inevitable 
Few  can  claim  the  credit  of  choosing  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  o 
framing  a  connected  policy  with  clear  and  definite  ends,  and  of  applying 
their  ideas  to  every  department  of  national  organization.  In  short 
statesmen  are  generally  opportunists,  or  choose  to  represent  themselve 
as  such  ;  and  this  has  been  especially  the  case  with  English  statesniei 


\::  whom  Wolsey  stands  out  as  a  notable  exception.  For  Wolsey 

:ca>gnitiou  on  grounds  which  apply  to  himself  alone.     His  name 

is  no:  associated  with  any  great  achievement,  he  worked  out  no  great 

measure  of  reform,  nor  did  he  contribute  ajjy  great  political  idea  which 

vas  fruitful  in  after  days.     He  wcs,  above  all  things,  a  practical  man, 

I  though  he  pursued  a  line  of  policy  whicli  few  understood,  and  which  he 

^d  not  stop  to  make  intelligible-     No  very  definite  results  came  of  it 

jittmediaiely^  and  the  results  which  came  of  it  afterwards  were  not  such 

iWolsey  had  designed.     Yet,  if  w*e  consider  his  actual  achievements. 

^ie:ire  lx>und  to  admit  that  he  was  probably  the  greatest  political  genius 

Irtom  England  had  ever  produced;  for  at  a  great  crisis  of  European 

llktoTy  he  impressed  England  with  a  sense  of  her  own  importance,  and 

^  fKured  for  her  a  leading  position  in  European  affairs,  which  since  his 

^  days  seemed  her  natural  right. 

Thtis  Wolsey  is  to  be  estimated  by  what  he  chose  to  do  rather  than 
ky  what  he  did.     He  was  greater  than  his  achiev^ements.     Yet  Wolsev*s 
^tuess  did  not  rise  beyond  the  conditions  of  his  own  age,  and  he  left 
t»  legacy  of  great  thought  or  high  endeavor.     The  age  in  which  he 
In^d  was  not  one  of  lofty  aspirations  or  noble  aims  :  but  it  was  one  of 
urge  <lesigns  and  restless  energy.     No  designs  were  cast  in  so  large  a 
mould  as  w^ere  those  of  Wolsey ;  no  statesman  showed  such  skill  as  he 
W  in  weaving  patiently  the  web  of  diplomatic  intrigue.     His  resources 
W«iv  small »  and  he  husbanded  them  with  care.     He  had  a  master  who 
«ily  dimly  understood  his  objects,  and  whose  personal   whims  and 
~  had  always  to  l>e  conciliated.     He  was  ill  supplied  with  agents. 
iiemes  often  failed  in  detail;  but  he  w^as  always  ready  to  gather 
^.r  the  bioken  threads  and  resume  work  without  repining.     In  a 
^mc  of  universal  restlessness  and  excitement  Wolsey  w^as  the  most 
^''•'-^  :ig,   the   most   laborious,    and  the  most  versatile  of  those  who 
1  at  statecraft. 
The  field  of  action  which  Wolsey  deliberately  chose   w*as   that   of 
h^i-r^  policy,  and  his  w^eapons  w*ere  diplomacy.     The  Englishmen  of 
le  were  like  the  Englishmen  of  to-day,  and  had  little  sympathy 
titii  his  objects.     Those  who  reaped  the  l>enefits  of  his  policy  gave  him 
M  thanks  for  it;  nor  did  they  recognise  what  they  owed  to  him.     Those 
*'ho  exulted  in  the  course  taken  by  the  English  Refonnation  regarded 
Wolsey  as  its  bitterest  foe,  and  never  stopped  to  think  that  Wolsey 
trained  the  hands  and  brains  which  directed  it;  that  Wolsey  inspired 
England  with  the  proud  feeling  of  independence  which  nerved  her  to 
have  the  public  opinion  of  Europe ;   tliat  Wolsey  impressed  Euro] 
^ith  such  a  sense  of  England's  greatness  that  she  was  allowed  to 
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her  own  way,  menaced  but  unassailed.     The  spirit  which  animated! 
Kagland  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  due  in  no  small  d^ree toil 
splendor  of  Wolsey*s  successes,  and  to  the  way  in  which  he  \ 
upon  men's  imagination  a  belief  in  England's  greatness.     If  it  is  I 
characteristic  of  a  patriot  to  believe  that  nothing  is  beyond  the  ; 
of  his  country  to  achieve,  then  Wolsey  was  the  most  devoted  ] 
whom  England  ever  produced. — J/.  Creighton.in  Twelve  English  I 
men —  IVolsey. 


HOW  SHARPLEY   TOOK   THE  CENSUS. 

'*  We  are  not  going  to  muster  twenty  census  children  this  year,** 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,   "and  if  we  don't  we  lose  onef 
dred  dollars  of  school  funds,   and  then  good-by  to  our  eight 
school." 

*'  And  then  the  teacher  will  want  cheaper  board,  and  that  will  be  I 
other  drawback,"  said  Squire  Jones,  who  always  calculated  to  board i 
school  ma'am. 

*'  Hire  Sharpley  to  find  the  other  two  children  that's  wanted," 
gested  the  third  member  of  the  Board.     "Give  him  five  dollars  for€ 
census  child  he  gets  besides  the  eighteen  we  know  of  and  Sharpky  viO! 
find  them  if  they  are  in  the  county." 

So  it  was  that  Sharpley  was  appointed  Census  Marshal  of  Cactns 
District.  The  eighteen  children  w^ere  soon  listed,  and  Sharpley  began 
hunting  for  the  others. 

**  I  believe  you  told  me  you  had  a  family  back  in  Mississippi,  Mr.  Lee. 
Only  a  boy  stopping  wMtU  your  former  wife's  mother,  eh?  Thela^ 
says  where  the  father  lives  is  the  residence  of  the  child,  so  I'll  puthitf 
down." 

"That  was  five  dollars  easily  made,"  said  Sharpley  to  himself,  asb' 
folded  his  papers  and  started  for  the  next  place. 

* '  That  young  fellow  who  is  working  for  you  is  not  seventeen  yet, 
believe,    Mr.    Fowler?     He  is  working  for  himself,   so  I  suppose  h 
resides  here?     No,  I  don't  care  where  his  father  lives  ;  if  the  boy  ha 
left  home  and  is  doing  for  himself,  I'll  just  put  his  name  down  as  hi 
own  guardian.     Good  morning." 

"That's  a  fine  large  boy  you  have,  Mrs.  McFlynn ;  surely  he's  mor 


lan   four  years  old?     I  thought  so,  'American  bom,  foreign  parents/ 
^*.»  Mrs.   McFlynu,  it  takes  a  little  Irish  blood  to  make  such  a  leg  iis 
My  own  grandmother  came  from  the  old  countr>\*' 
*•  Bneiios  dias,  Senor.     Ustay  herd  boregas  for  Senor  Garcia?    Ustay 
itos  muchachos  in  your  casa — families^  you  sabe?     Ocho?     Bueno. 
[ar  baba  quantos  annos?     No  sabe?    Well,  I  guess  its  over  five.    He 
old  enough    for   it   to   be   forty-     Esta  your  oldest  muchacho? 
into  annos?     No  sabe  how  old  any  of  them  are?     Diez  sers?     Don't 
>w?     Well,  I  guess  that's  old  enough.     Ciuco  muchachos — tres  ma- 
lthas?    Bueno.     Adios,  Senor/* 
1^'  Golly,  that  was  a  haul.     I  expect  they  11  be  taken  in  Santa  Barbara 
ity,  were  they  are  living,  but  their  father  is  here  for  two  years  that 
low  of.  and  so  the  children  ought  to  go  here." 

*Good  morning,  Mr,  Green,   How  do  you  like  it  in  California?  Been 

just  a  week,  I  believe.     You  think  somewhat  of  settling  among  tis 

ara  told?     Five  children  fit  for  school,  I  think  your  cousin  told  me? 

ite  a  little  family.     I  suppose  you  will  go  back  after  the  other  three 

3U  stay  here?     Well  I  must  be  going," 

^How  many  have   I  now?"   mused   Mr.    Sharpley,     '*  Thirty -four. 

U,  I  must  go  over  the  river  and  see  Brown— no,  there  becomes  :  Tm 

ick.*' 

•'Hello.   Brown,  how  are  you?     Some  one  told  me  you  had  fixed  a 

Qestead  on  15 — not  yet,  but  going  to  pretty  .soon  ?     See  here^  Brown » 

rant  you  to  help  us  out.     We  are  precious  short  of  children  in  this 

ict,  and  we  need  your  family  bad.      Now,  Til  tell  3'ou  what  Fll  do. 

take  my  team  to-morrow  and  plow  some  on  15,  and  that  will  l>e  an 

t  of  settlement.     Then  you'll  live  there  and  we'll  have  your  children 

^  count  in  and  draw  the  money  for  you  to  get  the  benefit  next  year.   All 

right,  you  have  five  boys  and  a  girl  ot  school  age,   I  think.     Now,  if 

those  town  fellows  come  to  take  your  children  just  tell  them  your  legal 

Rsidence  is  on  your  homestead.'* 

"Now,  there's  that  Indian  rancheria/'  continues  Mr.  Sharpley  to 
himself.  **The  other  Census  Marshals  ha%'e  been  told  by  the  Superin- 
teodent  to  leave  that  alone,  but  if  Ihey  are  not  living  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  Senor  Guiterres  when  they  are  on  his  laud  and  he  mostly 
feeds  the  w^hole  caboodle  of  them,  then  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  There 
^  seven  young  ones  there — there  used  to  be  about  fifty,  but  they  have 
tiown  a  heap  of  late  years.'' 

^n  filing  his  report:  **See  here,  Mr.  Clerk,  you  all  promised  me 
five  dollars  for  every  one  I  got  more  than  eighteen.  Here  are  forty- 
^^*«i,  and  eighteen  from  forty-seven  leaves  twenty-nine,  and  five  times 
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twenty-nine  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  according  to  my  arithni 
The  Superintendent  would  never  allow  a  bill  of  more  than  fifteen  do! 
See  here,  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you.  I'm  going  to  marr>' 
little  school  ma'am  who  is  teaching  in  Filaree  district,  and  if  you'll 
her  the  school  at  big  wages  for  two  years  and  give  me  fifteen  dc 
now  and  the  same  for  the  next  two  years  to  get  you  twenty  ce 
children,  I'll  call  it  square;  if  not,  I'll  sue  you  all  as  sure  as  my  t 
is  Sharpley. 

Now,  the  above  reads  like  a  fancy  sketch,  and  so  it  is ;  but  I  I 
known  every  one  of  the  above  plans  to  be  tried  in  this  county  of  \'ei] 
(as  well  as  ia  other  counties)  to  get  the  right  number  to  draw  a  I 
more  money  than  was  properly  due.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  s< 
to  me  this  would  help:  Require  the  Census  Marshal  each  year  t( 
every  child  under  seventeen  by  name  and  give  his  age.  Then  rec 
the  County  Superintendent  to  keep  a  list  of  all  the  children  in  al 
betical  order,  then  each  year  he  could  be  sure  no  child  was  listed  t\ 
and  by  referring  to  the  last  year's  list  he  could  correct  any  chea 
about  ages — the  most  common  form.  Census  Marshals,  knowin 
this  list,  would  he  held  more  in  check  also.  Should  not  the  blaul; 
changed?  C.  M.  Drak 


THE   CHALLENGE, 

I  heard  to-day  upon  the  street,  '      The  lazy  kine  along  the  lanes  ; 

Where  beggars  sang  a  careless  song,    !  The  school-house  dun  ;  the  village  s 
A  note,  a  tone  so  wondrous  sweet  The  horae-beut,  dusty  harvest  fo 

That  I  stood  silent  in  the  throng.  i  The  corn-fields  flamed  with  sunsei 

But,  ah,  I  saw  not  those  who  sang ;  i      And  in  our  tryst  beneath  the  oal< 

I  heard  not  their  wild  madrigal  ;  \  We  heard  the  blackbirds,  nestling 

A  thousand  voices  round  me  rang,  i  Their  tender  songs  of  evening  ! 

And  sweeter  still,  one  maiden's  call,     | 
For  which  I'd  change  the  fame  of  men.  |  Thus,  Angel  of  our  later  days, 

Myloadunloosediike  Pilgrim's  thrall;        With  ever-hovering,  unseen  ban 
I  fed  my  hungry  heart  again ;  Are  flashed  upon  our  blinded  ways 

I  saw  my  boyhood  home  and  all —        i      The  hidden  shrines  we  underetai 
And  heard  the  blackbirds,  nestling,  sing  |  We  climb  the  rugged  steeps  of  Tn 

Their  tender  songs  of  evening !  And  falter.     Lo !  thy  helpings  br 


Clear,  martial  call  of  buriel  hosts  ! 
How  sure  thy  challenge  passed  the 
years ! 
I  saw  like  sentries  at  their  posts 

A  myriad  forms  :  the  pines  like  spears 
Shot  through  the  after-sunset's  red  ; 
The  darkening  fields;   the  gleam  of 
panes ; 
T\0L<^  murky  dusk,  star-panoplied  ; 


The  lesser  to  the  larger  Youth  ! 

A  note,  a  tone,  the  humblest  thi 
Sweeps  irresistless  all  between. 

And  there  the   Now  prays  wit 
Then 
Where  once  our  heaven  was  lived  ur 

And  where,  like  pilgrims  come  i 
We  hear  the  blackbirds,  nestling,  5 
Their  tender  songs  of  evening  ! 

— Edgar  L,  Waketfi 


4 


Paris  re<^ntly,  a  congress  of  elementary^  school  teachers  was  hel^ 
Itended  by  two  thousand  members  and  delegates.     The  most  in 
Wtant  action  of  the  congress  was  the  passage  of  resolutions  making 
le  following  recommendations. 
TA€  object,  nature  and  limits  of  elementary  educatian. — 
The  tendency  to  pull  down  the  natural  barriers  between  elementary^ 
ded  elementar>'  and  technical  instruction  is  to  be  discouraged, 

nary  elementary  education  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  imparting 
iieral  knowledge,  irrespective  of  the  future  destination  of  the  pupils 
their  future  social  position, 

e  object  of  extended  elementar\^   instruction  is  to  continue  the 
lary  elementary   course   and   to    treat    the    same    subjects    moi^ 
lUghly* 

e  object  of  technical  instniction  is  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  any 
icular  trade  of  their  own  choice. 
Ever\'  branch  of  elementary  education  ought  to  aim  at  the  harmoni^ 
,<>ns  de\^elopment  of  body,  mind  and  character. 
"ime- Tabic. — 

'he  present  time-tables  ought  to  be  shortened. 

'one  of  the  subjects  at  present  in  the  time-tables  ought  to  be  removed^ 
the  scope  of  several  of  the  subjects  ought  to  be  reduced.  ^H 

'echnical  instruction  must  be  given  in  every  school  of  the  Republi^^ 
^  ought  to  be  of  an  agricultural  or  industrial  nature  according  to  the 
"fterent  localities,  but  it  should  not  degenerate  into  special  training  for 

K  particular  branch  of  either  agriculture  or  industr3\ 
niversal  history  in  the  elementary  school  should  comprise  (n)  a  short 
'Unt  of  the  civilization  of  the  chief  peoples  of  antiquity  ;  {b)  a  few 
MDpraphies  of  eminent  men  ;  (i)  treatment  of  the  great  facts  which  have 
^Hienced  the  course  of  human  destiny  and  civilization,  and  (d)  of  the 
^Bortant  events  which  are  closel}*  connected  with  our  national  histoi^^H 
^^Oi^er-pressure. —  ^™ 

^  There  exists  over-pressure  in  our  elementary  schools,  both  as  regards    , 
1^  pupils  and  the  teachers. 

^^^he  school  hours  should  not  extend  beyond  six  a  day. 
Free  games  ought  to  alternate  with  the  lessons. 
Thursday  should  be  a  whole  holiday. 
The  pupils  in  the  junior  classes  ought  to  do  no  home  lessons. 
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The  monthly  tasks  out  to  be  abolished. 

The  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  each  class,  or  to  each  sc 
having  only  one  teacher,  ought  not  to  exceed  forty. 

The  simplification  of  our  spelling  would  tend  to  decrease  the  pr 
over-pressure. 

The  congress  expresses  the  wish  that  a  committee  be  appointe 
the  Academie  Francaise,  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  and  the  Acac 
des  Belles-lettres  to  inquire  what  simplifications  in  spelling  are  practic 

Foreign  languages  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  school,  but  not 
compulsor>'  subject ;  such  teaching  to  be  conducted  for  the  present 
special  language-master. 

To  obtain  the  highest  school  certificate  the  pupil  must  take  i 
least  one  living  foreign  language. 


WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Who  of  our  public  servants  work  the  hardest? 

Is  there  any  doubt  it  is  the  school  teacher? 

And  of  these  school  teachers  a  large  proportion  are  women — ui 
paid,  overworked,  aging  women.  The  law  says  when  a  soldier,  a  pc 
man,  a  fireman,  reaches  a  specified  age  he  shall  be  retired  on  half 
Was  there  ever  a  general  who  planned  such  comprehensive  com] 
such  far  reaching  operations  as  those  which  occupy  the  time  and  a 
tioii  of  our  school  teachers?  Was  there  ever  a  policeman  given  so 
cious  a  charge  as  that  given  to  our  school  teachers  ? 

A  school  teacher?    What  does  that  mean  ? 

It  means  the  man  or  woman  who  plants  the  seed,  who  mold 
clay,  who  turns  the  switch,  who  steers  the  ship,  who  outlines  the 
of  existence  for  the  boys  of  to-day,  the  men  of  to-morrow.  Pat 
careful,  studious,  apprehensive,  anxious  all  the  time,  these  are  the 
ditions  of  the  faithful  school  teacher,  and  if  our  public  schools  ai 
institution  of  which  the  country  boasts,  and  of  which  our  statesmei 
proud,  to  whose  brain,  hand  and  endeavor  is  it  due  ?  Yet  of  all  our  pi 
servants  they  are  the  poorest  paid.  They  have  long  hours,  foul 
constant  irritation.— /<?^  Howard's  Letter, 

When  you  have  learned  to  listen,  you  have  already  acquired 
rudiments  of  a  good  education. 
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MISS  MONKS*  KSSAY  ON  PRACTICAL  ENTOMOLOGY. 

PRACTlCAt,  TEACHER'S  PRACTICAI*  IDHAS  OX  THE  SCIENCE— SHE  THINKS] 
THE  WHITE  SCALE  BlTG  MAY  BK  OF  MORE  VA1,UE  THAN  OKANGE  TREKS  TO  j 
THK  COUNTRV  — AN  INTERESTING  PAPER* 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Sarah  P.  Monks  of  the  Normal  j 
'ScliooK  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  Los  Angeles* 

Miss  Monks  has  lately,  as  alluded  to  in  her  essay,  been  making  ex- 1 
periments  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  cottony  scale  bugs  may  j 
aot  be  utilized  for  dye  material,  since  they  belong  to  the  same  order  as  j 
^lie  expensive  imported  cochineal.     Specimens  of  cloth  of  some  dozen 
shades  dyed  with  scale  bugs  were  exhibited  side  by  side  with  others 
^yed  with  cochineal.     The  scale  bug  colors  were  just  as  brilliant  and 
nl^sirable  as  the  cochineaL     Miss  Monks  has  the  honor  of  being  the  j 
[first  woman  in  the  land  to  wear  a  ribbon  dyed  from  scale  bugs.     Her  I 
f^liscover>'  deserves  attention  as  a  means  either  for  exterminating  the  1 
*ii,sects,  or  failing  in  that,  of  putting  them  to  service  and  making  thdr 
^^Iture  a  regular  business.     Tbe  orders  of  insects  were  discussed  in 

I^Uru,  mth  especial  reference  to  their  benefit  to  human  life. 
THlB  PAPER,  1 

Practical  entomology  can  not  be  taught  without  specimens*     The 
*^l^t  thing  to  do  is  to  get  all  the  bugs  possible  together.     Then    divide  J 
^^^^"^^  subject  into  three  parts  :     Firsts  study  of  general  characteristics  of" 
H^ll  insects;  second,  study  of  orders;  third,  study  of  the  most  common 
^B^t^^ecies  of  beneficial  and  injurious  insects. 

^  lu  school  I  should  begin  with  some  common  insect,  such  as  a  fly,  I 
^ith  a  specimen  for  each  child.  Show  how  an  insect  differs  from  all| 
^tlier  animals. 

►  An  insect  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  thus:  i.  Head:  Feelers^, 
'^louth,  eye.  2.  Chest :  Wings  (not  always) »  legs,  air  holes.  3.  Hind 
'^kody  :  Air  holes,  rings. 

Next  teach  the  changes,  the  eg%,  the  lar\^a,  the  pupa  and  the  adult^ 

\l  is  just  as  easy  to  say  larva  as  to  say  elephant,     Larva  means  mask;] 

pupa  means  doll  or  baby.     Papoose  is  a  American  term  and  might  bel 

good  to  use  in  this  case.     Ever>^  child  knows  that  a  papoose  is  an  Indian 

baby  wrapped  up  in  rags  so  it  can  not  move.     That  is  the  way  with  \X\\ 

caterpillar  after  it  goes  into  a  chrysalis. 
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Most  children  know  that  there  are  three  parts  to  an  insect's  Jxxiy,  and 
many  know  flies,  wasps,  dragon-flies,  squash  bugs,  beetles,  grasshop- 
pers and  butterflies,  before  they  go  to  school. 

I  heard  one  of  our  pupil  teachers  the  other  day  telling  some  little 
children  that  a  fly  had  a  head,  thorax  and  abdomen ;  that  its  eye  was 
made  up  of  8000  difierent  parts ;  that  the  wings  made  300  vibrations  a 
second  ;  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  full  of  very  small  somethings  which 
are  poisonous  and  would  kill  us  but  that  the  flies  take  them  out  of  the 
air ;  they  don't  eat  them,  they  take  them  away ;  that  is  the  good  of  the 
fly.  It  is  a  sort  of  compensation  for  all  the  buzzing  and  biting  it  does 
during  the  summer.  This  may  be  true.  I  don't  know  what  the  some- 
things are.  They  may  be  germs  of  smallpox  and  the  numbers  of  flies 
here  may  account  for  the  fact  that  our  papers  tell  us  of  smallpox  in 
China  and  Japan,  in  New  York  city  and  all  over  Northern  California, 
but  never  mention  a  case  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  right  to  use  all  the  large  names  and  small  facts 
in  teaching  children.  The  shot  is  too  large  for  the  game.  Say  head, 
chest,  hind  body,  or  some  such  simple  terras,  and  never  mind  the  exact 
number  of  eyes.  It  is  better  to  know  a  bad  bug  on  sight  than  to  tell 
the  number  of joirjts  in  a  fly's  hind  leg.  It  bothers  me  less  not  to  know  how 
a  fly  sticks  to  the  ceiling  than  to  see  how  he  sticks  to  the  butter.  I 
won't  be  inquisitive  about  his  taking  exercise  on  walls  and  window 
glass  so  long  as  he  does  not  walk  on  me. 

WINGS   AND   MOUTH. 

Next  about  orders.  Classify  them  by  parts :  The  neuroptera,  or  nerve 
wings ;  the  orthoptera,  or  straight  wings ;  the  hemiptera,  or  half  wings  ; 
the  coleoptera,  or  sheath  wings ;  the  lepidoptera,  or  scaly  wings ;  the 
diptera,  or  two  wings,  and  the  hymenoptera,  or  membrane  wings.  Then 
take  up  species  in  the  orders  and  learn  to  identify  them  by  superficial 
characters,  such  as  makings,  color  and  shape. 

The  nerve  wings  are  beneficent.  The  dragon-fly  and  its  kin  eat  in- 
sects all  their  lives,  and  so  get  called  bloodthirsty  plunderers,  robbers, 
cruel.  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  them  bad  names  because  they  do  the 
work  their  machinery  is  adapted  to.  How  could  they  eat  grass  with 
such  jaws?  And  if  they  did,  would  it  be  any  better  for  the  grass?  It 
does  not  seem  any  more  cruel  to  be  a  blood-thirsty  than  a  grass- thirsty 
animal.  On  the  whole,  the  dragon-fly,  I  think,  is  a  fine  fellow  and  a 
good  friend,  with  his  lace  wings  and  his  gold  and  bright-colored  coat, 
darting  here  and  there  all  day  in  search  of  our  insect  foes.  To  me,  even 
in  our  dusty  streets,  he  always  suggests  summer  memories  of  rushes  and 
brown-tipped  cat-tails  whispering  in  the  wind,  and  cardinal  flowers  with 
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reflections  aquiver  on  the  glassy  water  as  the  flood* tidej 
sweeps  slowly  up  through  the  old  brown  sluiceways  ot  the  marshes  at 
home. 

Another  member  of  the  order  has  an  amusing  way  of  helping  us ;  it 
is  the  ant-lion.  The  larva  digs  a  pitfall  and  lays  in  wait.  Children  call 
Hm  '*  Doodle  bug."  and  say  that  if  they  pat  on  the  ground  saying 
**  Doodle,"  he  comes  up  and  goes  down  when  they  say  **  Doodles  down. 
Of  course  he  does;  he  comes  up  and  finds  out  you  are  not  fit  to  eat  aad^ 
tlieu  retires  disgusted.  There  is  a  Eitropean  lace-wing  fly  of  this  orde 
tliat  feeds  on  plant  lice.  Perhaps  our  paternal  Government  might  be 
induced  to  import  some  for  ase  in  California,  only  perhaps  wiien  tlieyj 
^01  here  they  might  become  like  English  sparrows^  a  sort  of  back  action 
blessing.  Dragons  and  their  kin  are  usually  our  friends.  I  know  ol: 
only  one,  the  white  ant  that  is  injurious.  So  when  you  are  collecting 
fc  not  kill  too  many  nerve  wings. 

Straight  wnngs,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  roaches  and  katydids  are  gen- 
erally destructive  to  vegetation.     Some  of  them  are  not  ver>'  harmful, 
^nse  of  their  insignificant  numbers,  but  others  are  bad,  and  when  thej 
bad  tliey  are  horrid.     They  eat  green  things  all  their  lives,  have  nc 
^^liet  pupa  stage»  and  are  exceedingly  numerous.     Besides  eating  vege*| 
^Mon,  many  females  destroy  shoots  by  piercing  them  to  deposit  their 
^S^.     When  they  come  in  swarms  nothing  but  fire  will  extermiuatel 
't*  ^m.     Frequent  burning  of  stubble  is  good  for  killing  eggs  and  young.l 
)  ^^^hcn  not  too  numerous  they  are  so  large  that  chickens,  crows  and 
blackbirds  can  be  easily  trusted  to  keep  them  within  limits. 
t^      For  roaches  and  croton  bugs,  house-cleaning  is  a  good  cure.     Infactfj 
^P^^  most  house  pests,  cleanliness  is  the  best  bug-exterminator ;  but  if 
^■[pme  neighbor  is  uncleanly,  and  careless,  your  virtue  goes  for  next  tc 
^^^othing,  and  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  ways  to  bear  another's  burden, 
A;*he  straight  wings  are  all  foes  ;  teach  the  children  how  they  look,  and 
^iatch  all  you  can. 

Half  wings  are  sap-suckers  and  blood-suckers,  ever>^  one  of  them  J 
*rhe  worst  order  of  the  lot.  The  order  includes  chinch  bugs,  w^hichl 
destroy  wheat.     The  unmentionable  bed  bugs,  and  their  w^ingless  blood- 

»  sucking  kin  ;  squash  bugs,  which  destroy  melon  vines:  plant  lice,  and 
our  ubiquitous  scale  bugs.  The  cochineal  is  the  only  useful  member. 
Most  of  them  have  such  bad  smell  and  taste  that  they  can  wear  an> 
kind  of  bright  colored  clothes  they  please,  and  birds  won't  look  at  them, 
and  many  of  them  are  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  a  bird*s  while  to  catch 
H  them  while  fruit  and  grain  are  abundant,  and  they  increase  so 
H     horticulturists  are  in  despair. 
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The  blood-suckers  are  not  so  common  here  as  in  the  East,  but  I  haw 
been  told  that  some  have  arrived*  Some  optimists  ha%^  sought  to  find 
g^ood  in  the  bugs  that  infest  the  night,  and  say  of  them,  as  of  mofi- 
quitoes,  that  they  do  much  good  in  blood-letting  in  the  feverish  strni- 
mers,  and  also  that  they  prevent  an  over-indulgence  in  slothful  sleep, 
and  act  as  stimulant,  tonic  and  cooler.  Well,  if  blood-letting  is  a  good 
and  right  and  natural  way,  then  nature  would  hav^  festooned  us  wth 
leeches  during  the  summer,  which  we  would  shed  in  winter  like 
plumage  of  certain  birds»  when  the  end  was  accomplished. 

As  for  the  sleep  question,  I  think  that  Americans  are  uot  an  over- 
sleepy  race,  and  they  need  all  the  hours  of  slumber  they  can  possibly 
take,  and  any  bug  or  beast  that  makes  night  an  unsleepable  time  ough 
to  be  scalded.  Some  things  are  intrinsically  bad  and  many  of  the  bug 
deserve  to  be  placed  in  this  category.  In  new  countries  the  blood- 
suckers are  not  as  common  as  in  older  places,  w^here  carelessness  and 
ignorance  have  allowed  them  to  increase.  In  California,  orchard  and 
vine  pests  are  the  bugs  of  the  hour  and  our  King  Cotton  is 

THE  COTTON\'  CUSHION  SCALE. 

Nearly  all  our  worst  pests  belong  to  the  half-wing  order,  and  many 
to  the  section  that  includes  wingless,  degraded,  parasitic  forms.  And 
it  is  true  here,  what  is  true  of  most  iujurious  insects,  they  are  not  native' 
Americans.  They  are  foreign  importations.  By  introducing  plants  we 
introduce  insects  that  feed  on  them,  generally  in  the  egg  or  young  state, 
and  fail  to  bring  their  enemies  and  parasites,  which  feed  on  them  and 
keep  down  their  numbers. 

The  cushion  scale,  transported  with  jo3%  probably  enjoys  a  soft  kind 
of  cottony  chuckle  all  by  himself  to  think  he  is  able  to  keep  ahead 
of  his  biped  confrere.  Nothing  seems  to  check  him,  and  almost  every* 
thing  green  is  a  feast.  I  have  tried  a  school  teacher's  remedy  for  him, 
and  am  pleased  with  the  result. 

You  know  if  we  have  a  troublesome  pupil  who  won't  go  to  auotlier 
school,  instead  of  w^asting  time  trying  to  get  lid  of  him  w^e  tr>^  to  make 
him  useful  while  he  stays.  So  I  have  made  a  dyestuff  of  the  cottony 
cushion  scale.  I  do  not  know  how  useful  it  may  be  till  I  experiment 
longer  ;  but  this  I  know,  if  I  had  an  orange  orchard  and  the  bugs  would 
not  let  me  cultivate  oranges,  I  should  make  the  scale  bugs  grow  on  the 
tree.*i  and  then  sell  the  bugs  as  a  dyeing  nialerial.  So  great  is  the  loss 
caused  })y  this  and  other  scales,  that  the  agriculturists  lately  in  session 
moved  to  ask  the  General  Government  to  appropriate  not  less  th; 
$50,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  expert,  who  would  go  to  the  home  of 
the  bug  and  study  it  and  its  enemies. 
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This  seems  to  me  would  hardly  lead  to  tlie  remedy*  Scientific  people 
do  Qot  like  to  be  called  experts.  Many  a  wise  man,  as  all  of  you  know. 
who  has  come  before  the  public  in  this  role  in  crimiual  cases,  has  been 
made  by  sharp  law>'ers  to  appear  an  arrant  humbug. 

I  am  a  little  afraid  if  the  Government  allowed  us  a  part  of  its  surplus 
fcveime,  that  the  so-called  expert  would  quietly  settle  down  ou  his  cot- 
_tony  cushion  of  $50,000  and  be  as  comfortable  and  almost  as  useless  as 
bug  he  was  sent  to  study.  Wh}^  not  study  the  scale  here,  since  he 
\  and  experiment  with  him  ?  A  good  plan  is  to  reward  all  good 
lesults  of  competition  study.  It  will  be  a  stimulus  to  many.  It  will  be 
uticessary  to  take  some  preventive  measure  soon,  and  this  State  intends, 
1^  teaching  the  children,  that  its  citizens  shall  know  a  good  from  a  bad 
btt^,  A  natural  instinct  is  to  kill  a  bug  on  sight,  and  not  wait  to  learn 
whether  it  be  friend  or  foe.  Half  w4ngs  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
wittgs  and  by  their  beaks,  so  beware  of  a  bug  with  a  bill.  No  plan  cm: 
ffletliod,  or  talk,  will  help  you  like  personal  study  of  specimens.  With- 
<mt  it,  practical  entomology  is  a  farce. 

The  next  order  is  sheath  wings.  These  are  mixed,  good  and  bad. 
The  vegetarians,  Uke  the  Colorado  beetle,  eat  potato  plants  and  other 
solanaceae.  Then  there  are  the  vine  beetles.  The  scavengers,  like 
common  beetles,  feed  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The 
tiger  beetles  and  lady  bugs  are  insect  feeders ;  the  buffalo  beetle  eats 
cloth  and  furs,  and  there  are  the  fire-flies  and  jewelr>"  beetles  of  South 
America.  There  are  three  kinds  of  small  beetles  whose  larva  eat  cloth; 
two  are  natives  and  the  other  is  the  buffalo  moth,  or  rather  beetle.  The 
^ffalo,  in  larv-a,  is  ver>"  voracious,  but  when  old  he  repents,  mends  his 
waj^  and  takes  to  eating  honey  or  some  other  sentimental  stuff  he  gets 
from  flowers.  These  beetles  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  carpet 
^f>lh,  which  is  a  scale  wing. 

Lady  bugs  are  said  to  eat  scale  bugs,  and  so  far  as  Calitomia  is  con- 
^<3Ticd  at  present,  they  are  the  only  sheath  wing  to  be  considered.  It 
would  be  well  to  import  some. 

The  scale  v^nngs  include  the  anuy  worm,  the  fruit  worm,  the  cut 
wonn,  canker  worm,  cabbage  worm,  fniit  caterpillar  and  clothes  moth  ; 
^^  are  mainly  bad  ;  the  silk  worm  is  the  only  good  one.  As  cater- 
Nlars  they  are  very  destructive  in  ever>^  part  of  the  country.  In  this 
P^itof  California  they  have  not  yet  become  a  pest.  In  a  few  years  the 
cabbage  worm  will  be.  It  is  an  importation,  and  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  the  butterflies  around  the  vegetable  gardens.  Clothes  moths  are 
*l>Uftdant,  Much  care  and  shaking  is  necessary  to  keep  them  frof 
titling  woolen  clothing*     As  for  carpets,  I  wish  the  carpet  beetles  at! 
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carpet  motli3  would  fly  away  bodily  with  every  carpet  in  Califiorm 
They  are  dirty,  disease-producing  rags,  that  are  nailed  down  and  kl 
undisturbed  for  a  year  or  more.  They  have  no  excuse  for  being  in  tiiii 
climate,  and  are  almost  as  barbarous  as  mud  daubs  or  oil  for  hair  dressing. 

The  two  wings,  or  diptera,  includes  the  flea,  mosquito,  cheese  mite, 
Hessian  fly,  house-fly,  meat-fly  and  horse-fly.  It  is  a  useful  order,  bA 
the  larva  are  filthy.  Fleas  and  mosquitos  are  personally  troublesome. 
Mosquito  larva  do  much  good  by  eating  decaying  vegetation  in  water. 
It  is  said  that  the  mosquito  has  no  poison  glands.  My  beUef  in  thil 
depends  on  the  season.  I  believe  it  in  winter  and  doubt  it  in  summer^ 
The  females  are  the  only  biters.  The  males  are  good  and  do  not  come 
into  the  house.  Probably  they  stay  at  home  in  the  swamps,  and  inno- 
cently spend  their  time  in  rocking  the  cradle  of  their  larval  *'wriggkis." 

The  Hessian  fly  is  a  destroyer  of  much  wheat  in  some  sectioBS. 
House-flies  and  meat-flies  are  ubiquitous.  In  the  larva  state  they 
first-class  scavengers  and  use  up  great  quantities  of  decaying  animal 
vegetable  substances.  They  are  filthy.  They  are  dangerous  and  dii 
ease  carriers,  and  never  should  be  allowed  in  the  house.  They  are  use* 
fill  as  sewer-pipes  are  useful,  but  one  never  wants  a  sewer-pipe  as  a  daily 
companion.  It  is  a  satire  on  our  civilized  cleanliness  that  house-flief 
should  be  so  numerous.  If  the  kitchen  refuse  were  burned  there  woulc 
be  less  use  for  flies  of  various  kinds  and  the  world  would  be  better  off 
There  is  a  fly  that  eats  plant  lice  and  some  of  the  flies  are  parasites. 

The  hymenoptera,  or  membrane  wings,  are  the  most  useful  insects 
They  are  more  intelligent  than  any  and  are  put  at  the  head  of  the  tribe 

Bees  give  us  honey  and  wax  and  act  as  distributors  of  pollen,  an 
this  helps  to  fertilize  flowers.  Ants  are  wonderful,  and  it  would  b 
hard  to  know  what  to  do  without  the  ants  as  a  lesson  for  the  sluggarc 

Many  of  the  order  are  carnivorous.  Perhaps  some  destroy  fruit.  ] 
is  an  open  question  whether  the  bees  can  cut  through  the  skins  of  grape; 
It  stands  about  this  way  :  If  you  own  a  vineyard  and  no  bees,  you  ai 
sure  the  bees  do  destroy  grapes  ;  if  you  have  an  apiary  and  no  grape 
you  are  ready  to  swear  that  bees  cannot  eat  grapes  because  their  ja\^ 
are  not  strong  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  bees  in  the  East  get  muc 
blame  because  of  the  company  they  keep.  Yellow  jackets  and  whil 
faced  hornets  can  and  do  cut  and  destroy  many  ripe  fruit.  Bees  ai 
fond  of  sweets  and  so  go  to  the  places  that  are  cut.  One  way  to  catc 
many  sweets  loving  insects  is  to  place  jars  of  sugar  and  water  amon 
grape  vines.  Great  numbers  of  wasps,  flies  and  beetles  are  drowne 
'*»ts  way.  Wasps  are  carnivorous  and  either  destroy  caterpillars  b 
'ng  them  up  and  serving  their  flesh  or  by  pinioning  them  so  the 


DIffERENT  BUGS, 

paralj'zed  and  storing  them  away  with  their  eggs  to  keep  till  the 

p  larv^a  are  batched.     V  ry  niany  of  this  order  are  parasites.     They 

upon  the  larva  of  other  insects,  eating  them  while  they  live  and 

when  the  poor  creature  gels  ready  to  change  it  has  not  the  strength. 

Besides  man,   insects  have  a  multitude  of  enemies.     Birds  destroy 

y.     The  large  carnivorous  species  of  insects  feed  freely  upon  their 

imological  brethren.     There  are  parasitic  flies,  beetles,  moths  and 

which  kill  off  immense  ntiml>ers. 

parasites  have  been  pretty  well  studied,  and  it  is  known  that  some 

y  the  egg,  some  eat  the  wax  and  pollen,  thus  creating  a  famine, 

le  devour  the  lar\'a,  and  some  feed  on  the  perfect  insect,     Lar\'a  of 

fly  eats  the  fat  of  the  helpless  bee  larva  in  the  cell,  and  then  changes 

flies  away,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  poor  bee  baby.     This  de* 

,  and  often  produces  a  contagious  disease  like  typhus,  which  destroys 

whole  swarm* 

insects  are  troubled  by  worm  parasites.  The  horsehair  snake, 
h  isn't  a  horsehair  and  isn't  a  snake,  is  a  worm  that  lives  in  grass- 
r  districts*  Insects  are  also  affected  by  epidemic  disease. 
en,  too,  insect  mortality  is  greatly  increased  by  parasitic  fungi, 
silkworm  industr>'  was  seriously  threatened  by  a  plant  growth  that 
yed  the  caterpillar,  till  Pasteur  showed  how  to  sort  the  eggs  and 
vent  the  disease.  There  is  a  fungus  that  sometimes  takes  possession 
of  American  caterpillars,  and  growing,  fills  the  body  and  then  shoots 
ttp  in  two  stalks  and  the  half  dead  caterpillar  goes  around  with  a  regular 
torch-light  procession  all  to  himself,  and  yet  seems  miserable.  The 
fcouse-fly  also  has  a  fimgus  enemy.  One  often  sees  dead  flies  hanging 
by  their  heels  on  the  windows^  and  a  close  examination  shows  white 
lines  between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  fungus,  and  it  killed 
tie  fly.  Such  a  sight  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  me.  On  the  whole 
the  hugs  don't  have  any  happier  time  than  we  do,  and  now  the  last  drop 
is  added  to  their  cup  of  misery^  by  ha\4ng  all  the  Cahfomia  school- 
^Idren  and  teachers  legally  hunting  them  and  eager  for  their  destruction. 


^tss  RoYCE»  the  school  teacher  at  Norfork,  Neb.,  three  of  whose 
^pils  died  in  her  arms  during  the  recent  blizzard,  lost  both  feet  and  an 
*"*Xi  as  a  result  of  exposure  in  the  blizzard.  Over  $7,000  have  been 
^Utributed  to  the  Teachers*  fund  for  Misses  Freeman,  Royce  and  Shat- 
^^h.     The  latter  lost  both  her  limbs. 


J 
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INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINGS 
V. 

DIAGRAM  WITH  TWENTY-FIVE  DOTS. 


{a)   Draw  diagram  fig.  i. 

(^)    Increase  the  dots  up  to  Q 

(fig.  2). 


Fio.  1.  Fio.  2. 

Copy  the  following  and  invent  new  patterns. 


A  number  oi  pictures  may  be  made  out  of  this  diagram.  But  no 
picture  should  be  drawn  unless  the  twenty-five  dots  are  correctly  spaced 
In  a  class-room  this  exercise  should  not  be  for  fun,  but  as  a  rewwi  fa 
accurate  work.     Samples : 


Fio.  4. 


You  may  also  draw  these  blocks  and  find  others : 


0 


[flij 


fT 


Fio.  6. 


You  may  obtain  different  views  of  a  block  by  turning  your  slate  aboi 
so  as  to  have  successively  each  side  of  it  at  its  lower  side. 

PARALLEL   LINES. 

Rule. — ia)  To  draw  a  line  parallel  to  another,  keep  constantly  i 
sight  the  first  line  drawn. 

{b)  Do  not  make  dots  for  the  extremities  of  close  parallel  lines,  bi 
draw  them  ver>'  lightly  at  once. 

*  For  other  samples  and  a  more  extended  course,  see  **  Outlines  of  Industri 
Drawing,"  by  Paul  A.  Garin;  in  8vo.  ii8  pages;  profusely  illustrated.  Board 
75  cents.     W.  B.  Hardy,  publisher,  Oakland. 


Make  tUe  spaces  between  the  two  lines  neither  too  wide  nor  too 


(^)  All  the  space  of  the  same  figures  should  be  alike, 
Samples : 


0 


D 


a 


3E 


kr— '>f^T-=^ 


THE   INXH. 

is  the  time  to  have  a  unit  of  distance.     We  will  take  the  inch. 
py  from  the  "Outlines." 
1.  Handle,  examine,  your  paper  iuch-sqnare.     Tell  alxjut  its  coraers, 
Isfe,  center,  base,  diameters,  and  diagonals. 

3*  With  the  sides  of  that  square,  ru/e  lines  in  these  positions,   |  ,  — ^,  X» 
Make  each  line  exactly  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  of  your  paper  j 

Try  to  remember  /wtr  lotig  inch  lines  are, 
■  Put  your  square  upon  your  desk  in  front  ol  you.     Without  spacing 
using  the  square,  draw  an  horizontal  inch  line,   then  measure  it 
|.your  square. 
uiioft — Your  line  must  be  exactly  one  inch  long.     When  too  short, 

[patadot  where  the  end  of  the  Une  should  have  reached  ( .).  When 

I  bid  long,  draw  a  short  Une  where  the  inch  line  should  have  ended 

n \  h 

Try  several  times.     In  the  same  manner  draw    |  »  "^  ,  and  /  lines, 
4*  Repeat  last  exercise  with  L  Hi"  _J-     Measure  and  correct.    How 
|Kiany  lines  are  exactly  one  inch  long  ? 

5*  A  )>eiter  way  of  correcting  is  to  exchange  slates  with  another 
pil  Find  out  and  write  the  number  of  perfect  lines  yoiu-  schoolmate 
s  drawn. 

6.  Put  your  paper  square  out  of  sight.     Draw  the  preceding  exercises 
iiory.     Exchange,   measure,  correct  slates  as  directed  in  last 

7'  In  the  same  manner  draw  :  lI  _^  H  U  and  n*     Each  line  equal.s 
[lindi  rr^), 

I^w  fonner  diagrams,  spacing  the  dots  one  inch  apart. 

after,  do  not  measure  your  own  work.     Change  slate  or  paper  with 
r  neighbor  and  correct  his  lines, 
fold  up  your  work  at  arm's  length  and  trust  your  eye. 
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HALF  INCH  SPACES. 


FlO.  8. 


•••    •    ••• 

•  •  •      •      •  •  • 

• ••    •    •• • 

••••••••• 

•• •    •    • •• 

•  •  •      •     •  •  • 

• • •    •    ••• 

FiQ.  9. 


Make  25  dots,  one  inch  apart  (fig.  8] 
Bisect  inch  spaces  as  shown  in  fig.  9^ 


SAMPLES. 


Invent  other  patterns. 


IF   WE  COULD  SEE. 

WRITTKN   FOR  THK  PACIFIC   KDUCATIONAI,  JOURNAL 
BY   LUCY   AGNloS   HAYES. 

We  would  not  hold  the  words  of  praise  unspoken, 

If  we  could  see. 
We'd  strive  to  keep  true  friendship's  chain  unbroken, 

If  w^e  could  see. 

We  would  not  scorn  the  lowest  of  God's  making, 

If  we  could  see. 
We'd  choose  another  path  —  not  this  we're  taking, 

If  we  could  see. 

Our  Master,  look  upon  us  with  compassion. 

Vain  though  we  be  ; 
And  thro'  thy  pity,  love  and  holy  passion. 

Teach  us  to  see ! 


Co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  policy  c 
University  of  Texas.  About  one-fifth  of  the  students  are  young  w< 
who  are  in  classes  with  the  young  men.  Among  the  graduates  o 
institution  at  the  last  commencement  were  three  Bachelors  of  Arts 
of  whom  was  Mi.ss  Minnie  G.  Dill,  and  five  Bachelors  of  Letters,  t 
whom  were  women.    The  girl  Bachelors  stood  well  in  their  classes 
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■    -marc:    Biogtafthy — Plutarch 'h  TJvcs  of  PcriclcJ*  and  Fahiiis  MajtlmUi, 
Julius  Ca'*aV  and  Alt  \ anil tr  ilu:  "►tiHi.     /.//^^jj/i****— Humcr"^  <  Hly&sry, 
i«ic  translation.     A*^//--.  wf'^/i?/— uniliuc  Study  uf  Mati,  bv   Prcs,    Mark 
:.->\st  V  >nuf  //tjionail—Kt^Tiratid  Burke's  <.»raiiori<.,  Vol.  1,  trcaUag^of  mc  relalionsojf  1 
I  Colrmies  to  Great  Brttaiu. 


<ntT\c  ntrty  prefer  to  be Rin  with  the  followlosf  li^t  of  licHjks  prescribed  for  1887* 
-.line  and  Lilies  is  ulo^t  uscfiit,  as  ilteachcis  n^iw  and  to/t*ii  lo  read.     The  Secre- 

InM  ycar'R  bouk.s,  and  will  s<rnd  thciuim  applicaliim  :— *'  Ren  Hur.'*  *'  I'ayite's 
itotj."  ''Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words/'  Supplecn  edition  "  Ladv  of  the 
ni,  with  full  notes  ipaper).    *'  I,ady  of  the  Lake/'  Rolfe's  edition,  full  tioteft. 

' '  Sesame  and  LiUes  / ' 


material  of  interest  at  the  command  of  the  Secretary  is  extremely 
ed,  notwithstanding  repeated  requests  for  letters  for  this  depart* 
it  of  the  Journal.     There  are  in  various  localities  in   the  State 
St  readers  who  are  not  only  faithfully  but  enthusiastically  pursuing 
:  or  another  of  the  prescribed  courses  of  reading.     They  must  neces- 
ly   meet  with  points  of  special  interest  in  their  work.     Questions 
able  of  a  variet>^  of  answers,    statements  bearing  different  apparent 
inings,  suggestions  that  lead  to  new  and  profitable  trains  of  thought 
be  the  result  of  the  careful  reading  of  any  book.     Those  who 
^  any  of  these  experiences  can  hardly  realize  how  profitable  a  mention 
(them  would  be  to  others.     The  chief  benefit  of  associated  work  is  the 
itual  aid  and  stimulus  afforded  by  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  and  it 
able  that  this  shall  not  be  confined  to  the  members  of  local  Circles, 
extend  from  county  to  county,  resulting  in  a  real  unity  of  work 
thought  among  our  California  teachers.  This  community  of  interest 
aot  so  easy  to  maintain  in  California  as  it  is  in  Rhode  Island  or  Dela- 
but  the  same  reasons  that  make  it  difficult  are  the  strongest 
>ns  for  its  desirability',  and  if  we  hope  ever  to  secure  professional 
'recognition  and  make  ourselves  felt  as  a  real  force  in  the  State  we  must 
do  it  by  striving  unitedly  for  the  desired  ends.     The  State  Association 
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has  not  thoroughly  enlisted  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  and  1 
brief  yearly  meeting,  in  any  case  could  not  be  so  eflfectual  as  the 
tenance  of  a  common  thought  and  interest  throughout  the  year. 
Who  will  set  the  ball  in  motion  ? 


Reading  Circle  matters  were  fully  discussed  at  the  Alameda  C014 
Institute  in  April,  and  a  most  instructive  address  on  the  subject  t 
made  by  Prof.  Cook,  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  JouK»j 
A  large  number  ot  teachers  signified  their  intention  of  beginning  i 
work  at  an  early  day.  «i 

A  Circle  of  about  thirty  has  been  formed  in  Oakland,  whidiniel 
fortnightly  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  kidi 
ship  of  a  lady  fitted  by  experience  and  acquirement  to  make  it  t  hi 
liant  success.  The  members  are  interested  in  their  work,  and  ^veh) 
soon  to  hear  from  other  parts  of  the  county,  though  the  time  isnrtif 
most  favorable,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  attendant  upon  thedfj 
of  the  school  year  and  the  extra  labor  of  preparing  exhibit  work  ibri 
National  Convention. 


The  Board  of  Counselors  held  a  meeting  May  5th,  at  which  noth 
was  done  of  special  interest  to  the  public  except  the  adoption  of  ar 
lution  given  below.  The  question  resulting  in  this  resolution  aj 
from  the  letter  of  a  member  who  desired  to  take  part  of  each  of  the 
courses  for  1888.  It  was  thought  possible  that  others  might  desii 
have  a  similar  privilege,  and  the  concession  was  made  general. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  Circles  a 
what  books  be  read,  provided  that  they  read  at  least  four  of  the 
scribed  books  for  1888,  one  of  which  shall  be  professional. 

In  giving  this,  election,  however,  the  Board  does  not  at  all  signi 
change  of  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  original  course  for  '88. 
believe  many  have  felt  a  lurking  fear  that  it  was  both  hard  and  u 
teresting — a  fear  which  nearer  acquaintance  would  dispel.  A  clul 
boys  belonging  to  the  middle  class  of  the  Oakland  High  School  1: 
been  reading  Butcher  and  Lang's  Odyssey  with  great  delight  under 
leadership  of  a  young  lady  interested  in  their  improvement,  and  1 
tarcli  is  a  standard  reference-book  rich  in  historical  fact  with  a  cer 
charm  in  its  quaint  style  which  lends  attraction. 


I  NEVER  have  seen  an  idea  too  big  for  a  sentence,  but  I  have : 
thousands  of  sentences  too  big  for  an  idea. 


^^^^^H                                   DEPARTMENT.            ^^^^^H 

^^H        3tat^  OffiGiai  D^partm^Qt         ^| 

^^^^1                                   June,  1888.                                          ^^^ 

G-  HOITT,  State  Superintendent  Pvtblic  lustniction,        :                     EDlfl 

Che  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  the  ofl5ce  of  the  Secretary,  jl 

1888.     Present:  Governor  Waterman,  Prof.  More  and  Supt.  Hoi« 

Che  following  Life  and  Edncational  Diplomas  were  granted :         fl 

EOUCATIOXAI^  DIPLOMAS,   GRANTED  MAY  4,    1 888.                 ^^^| 

Aabur>%  Mary  E. 

Limbaugb,  Minnie  L.           ^^^| 

Benson,  Laura  E. 

Morton,  Clayton  £.              ^^^H 

Bush,  Lizzie  R, 

Martin,  Clara  E.                     ^^^H 

BarT>\  Thos.  J. 

May,                                           ^^H 

Bennett,  Fannie 

Merritt,  Alice  J.                     ^^H 

Copsey,  Reese 
Colehan,  Mary  J. 

Manassc,  Franz  L.                   ^^H 

Meil3%  Albion  S>                       ^^H 

Corcoran,  Alice  C, 

Man*^eau,  Annie                      ^^^| 

Caugbey,  Frank  L. 

McCloskey,  Mary  A.             ^^B 

Clement*;,  Chas.  C. 

McGnire.  Minnie                   ^^^H 

Carson,  Eli/abetb 

McMaruis,  Mary  C.                ^^^| 

Corrigall,  John  W. 

Ogdtfu,  Esther  E.                    ^^^| 

Duostone,  Selina 

Pednck,  \Vm,  L,                     ^^^^ 

liixoo,  Anna  E. 

Piper,  Kinjs'sbury  B.              ^^^| 

I>orsey.  Florence  E. 

Riley,  Geo.  E.   '                    ^^1 

Davis,  Sarah  A. 

Roche,  Tessie  J.                     ^^H 

Dndlev,  Anne  E. 

Story,  Mary                             ^^^^ 

Duval*  Annie  T, 

Soul'e,  Maud                           ^^^| 

Eliot,  Helen  A. 

Sheets.  Wm.  H.                     ^^M 

Enlow,  Ephram  B. 

Smith,  Landrnm                   ^^H 

Everett.  Grace  E. 

Smyth,  S.  Kate                       ^^H 

Paulding.  Anna  C. 

Soule,  Ivriicst                           ^^^H 

Gall,  Mar>'  A. 

Sbcmoud,  Julia  C.                 ^^^| 

Gallagher,  Ettie  M. 

Shippee,  Minnie  H.               ^^^| 

Gar%nu,  Sadie 

Shaw,  Ida  E.    *                       ^H 

Grunsky,  Mattie  K , 

Sullivan,  Sarah                       ^^^H 

Giinstead,  J.  Russell 

Shaw,  Jeaniiette                    ^^^| 

Haile,  J.  Henry 

Smith,  Addie  G,                      ^^H 

Head,  Cbas.  M. 

Sproul,  Alice                           ^^^| 

Harris,  Marian  H. 

Ve^t,  Thos.  A.  A.                    ^^H 

Hennesdv,  James  S. 

Vau  EalDU,  Ida  C.                  ^^H 

Hall,  Ida  L. 

Waitc,  Mary  E.                       ^^H 

Hammond,  Etta  E, 

Watkins,  Hiiinia                     ^^^B 

Humphrey,  T.  W. 

Week,  Lena                            ^^^| 

Hook,  Mary  E. 

Wihie.  Laura  E.                      ^^1 

Horrigan.  Sarah  M. 

Williams,  Sarah  C.                 ^^^| 

Johnson,  Annie  M.,  Alameda 

Wilcox,  Eugenic  B.               ^^^| 

JohuMjn,  Annie  M..  Sacramento 

Wetti^,  Anna                          ^^^| 

Kendal!,  Flora  C. 

Wright,  Frances  P,                ^^^| 

Kennedy,  Cora  W, 

WillHon,  Ida  E.                       ^^B 

Lottman,  B.  Dena 

Wvllie,  Hattie  L.                   ^^H 

Lect,  Cynthia  P. 

Zwevbmck,  Edith.                ^^H 
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Ames,  N.  Stella 
Armstrong,  Nellie 
Augustine,  Martha 
Adams,  Luc^  F. 
Acton,  William 
Aull,  Mary  F. 
Bradbury,  Marcia  G. 
Bloch,  Bertha  B. 
Bunker,  Carrie  R. 
Booth,  Ella  N. 
Brock,  David  T. 
Chase,  Willis  S. 
Cheal,  James 
Clapp,  Alma  C. 
Downes,  Alfred 
Doyle,  Lizzie  E. 
Duncan,  Belle 
Dwyer,  Jennie  A. 
English.  Rebecca  F. 
Edwards.  Delia  R. 
Fallon,  Kate 
Frontiu,  Elizabeth  A. 
Flaherty,  Belle 
Garlick,  Etha  F. 
Glidden,  Cora  A. 
Gibson,  Lettie 
Gallimore,  Frances 
Howard,  Lousie  B. 
Kelsey,  Darwin  N. 
Kline,  Elisha  B. 
Kelly,  Mary  R. 
Lemon,  Josephine 


Loughran,  Susie  F. 
Lynch,  Nellie  R. 
Love,  Josephine 
Libby,  Georgie  F. 
Low,  Adelia  E. 
Madden,  Adelia 
Maze,  Jennie 
Miner.  Marv  E.  L. 
Meredith.  Chas,  T. 
Mathews,  Lizzie 
Mulgrew,  Mary  T.  A. 
Marts,  Mary 
Mathieson,  Grace 
McLellan,  Mary  B. 
McClure,  Susie  M. 
McLaughlin,  Alex.  C. 
Porterfield,  Anna 
Raney,  Addie  M.  C. 
Reilly,  Michael  J. 
Spurrier,  Chas.  A. 
Stone,  Mary  G. 
Stewart,  Jessie  M. 
Speddin^,  Kate  D. 
Story,  Lizzie 
Skahaen,  Hannah 
Sweeney,  Cassie  L. 
Thurston,  Emma  L. 
Thaver,  Rose 
Wade,  Nettie 
White,  Richard 
Webster,  Reginald  H. 


The  applications  of  several  persons  for  diplomas  were  rejecte< 
their  certificates  did  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Prof.  More  and  Supt.  Hoitt,  to  whom  was  referred  the  list  of  t 
previously  recommended  for  School  District  libraries  reported  a  re 
list,  and  the  list  as  reported  was  ordered  printed  for  use  in  dL 
libraries  and  by  school  officers. 

It  was  resolved  that  each  educational  and  life  diploma  shall  nam 
grade  of  certificate  recommended  to  be  issued  upon  such  diploma. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock,  May  5th. 

Board  met  May  5th,  at  office  of  the  Secretar\'.  Present :  Supl 
G.  Hoitt,  Prof.  Ira  More,  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Allen.  Absent:  Gov< 
Waterman.     Prof.  Allen  in  the  chair. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  Governor  Waterman  be  and  he  is  hereby  request 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  a  copy  of  the  expert's  report  o 
accounts  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  Printing,  so  far  as  it  relal 
the  matter  of  the  cost  of  text-books  ;  the  same  to  be  used  by  the  I 
as  a  basis  in  fixing  the  prices  of  text-books  for  the  coming  year. 


OFFrrf  n    DEPARTMENT 


|8S 


ind  hereby 
nil  and  de- 


That  the  Mi[)Lruucndent  of  State  PrintniL:  1 
[Heated  to  furnish  to  this  Board,  through  its  Secretar\ 
:i  account  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  plates  from  which  the 
tmiar  is  being  printed,  and  the  cost  of  the  edition  of  grammar  here- 
tnfore  ordered »  Also,  the  detailed  account  of  the  cost  of  the  plates  from 
iivliich  the  history  is  being  printed,  and  the  cost  of  the  edition  of  the 
iiistor>*  heretofore  ordered.  Also,  a  full  account  of  the  cost  of  all  editions 
trfeach  book  of  the  State  series  heretofore  ordered  and  issued  under  liis 
supennsion  :  the  same  to  be  used  as  a  basis  to  aid  the  Board  in  fixing 
*'  t  s  of  text-books  for  the  coming  year»  and  to  be  ftimished  to  the 

y  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  Superintendent  of  State 

The  special  committee  on  geographies  reported  progress. 
Adjourned  till  June  25,  1888,  at  10  a.  m. 


&— Is  the  County  Superintendent  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education,  and  entitled  to  participate  in  all  the  duties  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  ?  If  not,  to  what  extent  may  he  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Board?  If  not,  should  he,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board, 
f radc  and  make  a  portion  of  the  papers  of  applicants  for  teachers*  cet 
tificales? 

--I.— The  County  Superintendent  is  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education.  See  Sec.  1768  Political  Code,  in  which 
the  language  is  specific  and  pointed.  The  County  Superintendent 
J^bould  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board 
*n(l  should  perform  his  part  in  the  examination  of  all  applicants  for 
^t^chers'  certificates. 
See  also  Attorney-Generars  opinion,  on  page  99  of  the  October  num- 

W  of  this  JauRNAi.,    18S7,   w^hich  says  that  the  Superintendent  is  a 

'Member  of  the  Board  by  virtue  of  his  office. 


Q, — If  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  close  school  on  account  of 
^ckness,  are  they  compelled  to  pay  the  teacher  for  the  time  lost? 
If  sch<x)l  is  closed  on  account  of  negligence  of  the  Board  of  Tntstees 
procuring  absolutely  necessar>'  furniture,  must  the  teacher  lose  pay 
^  such  time? 
^. — For  the  Attomey-Generars  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  this  office 
1  the  above  questions^  see  the  Pacific  Educational  Journai.  for 
Aigust,  1887,  and  February  and  Aprils  1888. 


Q. — The  majority  of  the  Trustees  have  moved  the  furniture  from  the 

** '      ohool  building  to  a  private  house  w^ithout  a  vote  of  the  district. 

IS  the  lawful  place  to  hold  the  election  to  vote  on  the  subject? 

wo  iA  the  Trustees  have  ordered  the  election  to  be  held  in  the  private 
^u.^.     Is  that  legal  ? 
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A. — The  law  specifies  that  the  school-house  cannot  be  legally  c 
ed  without  a  vote  of  the  district.     See  Sec.   1617,  Sub.  20,  withi 
to  holding  an  election.   That  Sec.  does  not  specify  any  particular] 
but  Sec.   1593  does  say  that  the  election  for  School  Trustees  mitfti 
held  in  the  district  school-house,  and  it  would  seem  fix>m  this  that  I 
law  recognizes  the  district  school-house  as  the  proper  place  for  hoi 
the  elections. 


Q. — If  a  Trustee  of  a  district  takes  the  school  census  is  it  legal! 
him  to  receive  pay  ?     Also,  is  it  legal  or  right  for  the  District  Ck 
wife  to  take  the  census  and  receive  pay  for  the  same  when  others  \ 
have  done  the  work  for  nothing  ? 

A. — If  a  Trustee  takes  the  census  he  can  not,  of  course,  take  any  | 
for  the  same ;  but  a  wife  of  a  Clerk  or  Trustee  may  take  the  census, 
although  it  may  not  be,  for  the  district,  a  wise  thing  to  do,  when  1 
one  else  would  do  it  for  nothing,  still  if  she  is  a  citizen,  and  of  age,  1 
can  legally  receive  pay. 


<5oiJ9ty  JeaGl7er$'  Institutes. 


MARIX   COUNTY   INSTITUTE.  j 

The  Marin  County  Teachers'  Institute  assembled  in  the  school-house  ^ 
in  San  Rafeal  Monday  afternoon,  May  14th.  Supt.  Furlong  presiding. 
A  full  attendance  of  teachers  was  present  at  the  opening.  After  oigani- 
zation,  Supt.  Furlong  addressed  the  Institute,  his  remarks  being  replete 
with  fresh  thought  and  suggestions  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fixMn 
the  short  session  of  the  Council  of  Teachers.  He  reviewed  the  educa- 
tional work  done  in  the  county  during  the  year,  showing  that  material 
progress  had  been  made.  This  progress  related  not  only  to  the  kind 
and  quality  of  teaching  done,  but  also  to  the  improvement  in  school 
facilities  provided.  Conventions  of  teachers  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public  more  now  than  ever  before.  The  National  Educational  As- 
sociation meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  July  next  was  attracting  universal 
attention.  The  teachers  were  urged  to  attend  the  San  Francisco  meet- 
ing. Much  good  had  resulted  to  our  schools  from  the  introduction  of 
the  county  examination  system  for  promotion  and  graduation.  The 
Superintendent  spoke  in  feeling  words  of  the  decease  of  two  of  the 
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3Bce  last  meeting.  The  teachers  were  urgea  to  sustain  the 
liijjh  edacatioual  standard  of  the  county. 

Prof  Campbell,  of  Oakland,   spoke  on  the  forthconiing   National 
'"     '   -■'  Association,  giving  a  graphic  idea  of  the  grand  preparations 
lave  been  made  for  the  event. 
Miss  A,  A.  Gates  reported  the  year's  work  of  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle,    The  Circle  commenced  with  a  membership  of  29,  and  grew  to 
25  of  whom  are  still  in  the  county.     All  but  9  of  the  members  had 
:d  the  course  of  reading  for  the  year  to  the  Secretary.     Some  dis- 
ition  had  been  manifested  to  cut  aloof  from  the  State  Circle. 
m  Belle  Brown  read  a  suggestive  paper  on  *'  School  Libraries  and 
ipplemental  Reading,"   in  which  she  argued  the  great  influence  of 
botjlcsou  the  young  mind,  and  the  importance  of  judicious  selections, 
W.  R-  liussey  read  an  able  paper  on  orthography.     He   was   very 
?al  inhU  views,  and  contended  that  the  *'  spelling  book  '*  as  arranged 
nt  was  productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  and  ought  to  be 
ibed  from  the  public  schools. 

tonday  evening  was  devoted  to  a  spelling  match  and  a  social  reunion. 

lesday  morning  the  exercises  were  opened  by  a  discussion  on  arith* 

nietic,  Mrs,  C,  H.  Butler,  J.  H.  Hansen  and  F.  B.  Ginn  taking  part, 

Next  was  a  paper  on  geography  by  Miss  Kate  E.  Cunningham,  which 

rth  quite  an  animated  discussion. 

vUry  E,  Norton  gave  her  plan  of  teaching  language,  and  Mr. 
t  De  Brish  read  a  paper  and  gave  some  practical  work  on  the  subject 
tif  grammar.  Miss  Mary  T.  Redmond,  of  San  Rafael,  read  an  interest* 
ifig  paper  on  die  '*Work  of  Primar>'  Schools.'*  She  referred  to  the  lasting 
tffect  of  first  impressions  formed  by  a  child  in  regard  to  its  teacher,  and 
tirged  the  importance  of  kindness,  especially  to  new  pupils. 

Wednesday's  session  was  held  in  Oakland.  Several  committees  of 
teichers  visited  as  many  schools,  spending  the  day  in  studying  the 
practical  application  of  methods  used  in  the  Oakland  school  department. 
The  teachers  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  results  of  this  day's  work. 
Supt  Campbell  and  his  teachers  exerted  themselves  to  make  the  visit 
*  pleasant  as  well  as  a  profitable  one  for  the  Marin  Institute.  Every 
Curtesy  was  shown  the  visitors.  Some  of  the  many  facts  gleaned  in 
the  flay*s  visit  were  presented  in  the  committee  reports  on  Friday 
horning,  and  discussed  by  the  Institute. 

Thursday,  Prof.  C.  H.  McGrew  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  oc- 
cupied considerable  time  in  giving  lectures  on  ''The  Child  as  a  Many- 
Sided  Being,*'  *•  Kindergarten  Materials,"  and  "Head,  Hand  and 
He^rt," 
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Prof.  Smyth  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Co-operation  of  Teachers  and  h-l 
lents/*  in  which  he  argued  that  the  reason  that  teachers  have  so 
assistance  from  the  parents  is  not  because  the  parents  are  not  wiUing 
co-operate  with  them,  but  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the 
not  being   willing   to    meet   the  parents  half-way  in  regard  to 
matters. 

Miss  Garrison  read  a  paper  in  which  she  emphasized  the  impcnlanoe 
of  Physical  Culture.  Miss  Gunnison  gave  an  exhibition  of  Delsail^ 
movement-;,  and  Miss  M.  Augustine  advocated  the  importance 
drawing. 

On  Friday  morning  the  teachers  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  m 
interesting  paper  by  Miss  A.  A.  Gates  on  **  Gleanings  from  the  N» 
mal.**  Miss  L.  G.  Atwater  presented  the  subject  of  Reading,  in 
she  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  work  in  the  primary  gnfa 
A  variety  of  reading  matter  should  supplement  the  text-book  in 
to  sustain  interest  among  the  pupils.  Several  sets  of  text-books 
be  had  for  supplemental  use. 

Supt.  Furlong  emphasized  the  latter  idea,  and  stated  that  such 
could  be  purchased  with  librar>'  funds. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hussey  gave  an  outline  of  the  new  county  system  of  tat 
examinations  for  promotion  and  graduation.  Much  good  had  alreadf 
resulted  to  our  schools  from  Board  super\'ision  over  such  work.  It  pre- 
vented premature  promotions,  keeping  pupils  where  they  could  do  best 
It  stimulated  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  extra  efforts. 

Reports  of  visiting  conmiittees  were  then  read.  Report  of  committee 
on  Reading  Circle  was  heard,  and  an  adjourned  meeting  arranged  to 
discuss  it. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted, 
and  the  Institute  adjourned. 


SAN    MATEO   COINTV    INSTITUTE. 

The  San  Mateo  County  Institute  was  held  May  15th,  i6th,  17th  and 
iSth,  at  San  Mateo,  and  was  conducted  by  County  Superintendent 
Utter,  assisted  by  Prof.  C.  W.  ChiUls  of  the  San  Jose  State  Xormd 
School,  who  lectured  on  Wednesday  evening  to  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence. vState  Superintendent  Hoitt  made  his  appearance  on  Thursday 
nioniing,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  teachers  and  Countj-  Supc^* 
intcn  lout.  He  addressed  the  Institute  upon  the  importance  of  tbe 
meeting  of  the  N.  K.  Association,  and  the  entire  Institute  became  mttC^ 
interesteil  and  voted  to  pay  51.00  each  to  the  general  fund  of  the  co^' 
mittee,  $1.00  each  to  secure  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  and  $2  e^^"^ 


^s  cor X TV  /xsr/Tcrss. 

fm  membership  to  the  Association,     On  Thursday  evening,  SupL  Hoit 
^avea  lecture  to  a  full  house,  which  was  interesting  and  well  received  J 
Al  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  teachers  and  ladies  of  San  Mateo  gave  a 
sapper  and  social  reception  to  the  teachers  of  the  county.     Supt.  Utte 
IS  lo  be  congratulated  upon  the  good  feeling  existing  among  the  teacher? 
of  his  cgunt>^  and  the  good  w^ork  being  done  b}*  them. 


SAN  l,tTIS  OBISPO  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

Sau  Luis  Obispo  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  annual  sesbkfff 

•'**  the  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo  May  8th,  9th,  luth  and  nth.     Statij 

^upt.  Hoitt,  Prof.  Allen  and  Prof  McBurney  were  in  attendance,   Supt 

'  ^  reports  the  teachers  of  the  county  to  be  wideaw^ake  and  earnest  in" 

:  work.     They  are  enthusiastic  regarding  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E,^ 

^  ssociation,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  will  attend.     The  people  dfl 

'"^^n  Lui:^  Obispo  are  proud  of  their  progress  and  the  good  condition  oi 

^ii^w  schools.     Supt.  Hoitt  lectured  on  Thursday  evening,  the   loth 

**I5on  **  What  to  do  and  how  to  do  it."     He  was  warmly  received  and 

S'^nerously  applauded.     Prof.  Allen  gave  an  interesting  evening  lectur 

^^'ednesday,  and  Prof.  McBuniey  conducted  a  concert  on  Friday  e\ 

|^*^ing.     The  Institute  was  voted  a  success. 

We  received  from  Supt.  Armstrong  a  program e  of  the  Institute  held ' 
Q  San  Luis  Obispo,     We  have  also  learned  that  the  exercises  were  of 
'^^uusual  interest,  all  the  teachers  being  well  satisfied  with  the  papers 
*^adand  the  discussions  they  elicited.     We  were  particularly  pleased  to 
**otice  that  the  Reading  Circle  received  proper  attention. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

Siskiyou  county  is  to  hold  its  Institute  June  5th  to  gtb. 


NOTICE, 

Owing  to  a  pressure  of  other  business,  Mk.  Jo.  H.  Prvor  will 
^^^pelled  to  relinquish  the  management  of  the  Journai*,  althoughl 
*^Ul  will  retain  his  interest.     After  July  1st  all  communications  shd 
^  addressed  to  the  Editor,  J,  B.  McChksnkv,  300  Post  street,  or 
^^x  2509,  San  Francisco, 
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Editorial  Depart/nept 


SUPPLEMENTAL  READING. 

We  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  opiiikm  on  tiie  ^ 
ject  of  supplemental  reading  several  times.  We  advocste  tbe  lai^ 
possible  amount  of  it  consistent  with  the  general  wotk  of  the  ^k<A* 
room.  As  time  passes  and  our  observation  and  experieiioc  beci}iitr  ts* 
tended,  we  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  sapreme  impL^tfl^r 
of  teaching  children  the  rare  faculty  of  easily,  rapidly  and  acctintdy 
gleaning  thought  from  the  printed  page. 

The  hackneyed  but  true  expression  '*  Learn  to  do  by  doing/'  ap 
here  as  it  does  in  so  many  places.     It  is  both  remarkable  anti  sad  1 
so  many  pupils  are  able  to  solve  quite  difficult  problems  in  mathemaocfl 
or  even  construe  Caesar  but  cannot  by  once  reading  a  page  of  ordmny  j 
matter  give  a  fair  abstract  of  it.     Several  readings  and  c<mside 
effort  at  memorizing  are  necessary  before  the  general  trend  of  the  thotigM  1 
is  fairly  fixed  in  the  mind.     Is  not  this  unfortunate  condition  of  tiiiag!^  I 
largely  the  result  of  reading  and  re-reading  pages  fitnn  the  school  readm 
which  have  long  since  ceased  to  furnish  any  mental  food?    Most  of  ^  , 
matter  found  in  the  reading  books  supply  little  or  no  menial  stimrah^^^  ^^^ 
after  the  second  reading ;  to  the  pupil  after  that,  it  is  to  all  inlets  I 
purposes,  dead  matter,  and  instead  of  awakening  mental  life  \ 
tivity  its  effect  is  stultifying  and  deadening.     When  a  child  has  le 
to  read  well  it  is  in  a  sense  educated ;  without  this  faculty,  he 
much  it  may  know  of  arithmetic,  of  algebra,  of  physiology,  of  all  1*^1 
ordinary  studies  pursued  in  our  public  schools  in  fiBWt,  it  is  ignof^*^*^ 
Whatever  knowledge  the  child  may  possess  of  these  branch^  has  \iS^  "^^-y^ 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  many  weary  hours  of  memorizing,  and  wl»^  \ 
once  the  subjects  are  dismissed  from  the  mind,  as  they  sooner  or  W^^^ 
must  be,  the  pupil  is  left  with  a  confused  jumble  of  half-conodved  fa^-^^ 
which  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  practical  value.     The  mental  «ler 
ness  which  comes  from  being  able  to  read  properly,  combined  witii      ^^^ 
taste  for  good  reading,  which  by  the  way  is  its  twin  sister,  becomes  t^^^ 
the  pupil  a  perpetual  fountain  of  knowledge.  ^ 

This  valuable  reading  faculty  can  only  be  acquired  by  supplying  onr"^  . 
pupils  with  a  great  variety  and  amount  of  good  reading.     We  are  in-  ^^^ 
**  ^ed  to  think  that  the  State  could  do  nothing  better  in  an  edncatimial 
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way  than  to  appoint  a  Commissiou  sufficiently  large  to  examine  every 
s*?hool  district  library  in  the  State  and  make  such  changes  and  additions 
that  every  school  would  l^  supplied  with  such  books  as  would  give  all 
the  supplemental  reading  necessa^>^ 

U'e  have  been  requested  to  publish  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  supple- 
tnental  readings  and  we  herewith  give  a  partial  list.     We  hope  at  some 

^^toe  time  to  return  to  the  subject  and  add  other  titles.     Many  of  our 
publishers  are  giving  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  have 
sady  issued  many  excellent  volumes. 
f^or  the  present  we  name  the  following,  leaving  to  the  teachers  the 
iding*     The  entire  list  is  not  more  than  half  the  amount  ever>*  school 

|ftc>uld  possess, 

li>,  AppleUin  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  publish  the  following  :  *'  Book  of  Cats  and 
**  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,*'  ''Neighbors  with  Wings  ami  Fins/ 
lyers,  Creepers  and  SwiuuncrB,"  *'Neighborswith  Claws  and  Hoofs/*  ''Glimpses 
tlie  Animate  World,"  * 'Stories  of  Our  Country/'  * 'Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds/' 
>tctricfi  of  Other  Lauds/*  "Ten  Great  Events  in  History/'  **Johonnot*sGeograph- 
Header/'  and  "ShepUerd*s  Historical  Reader/* 
'«r  an  estcellent  line  of  supplemental  readiiii^  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  we 
r  to  tUe  advertising  pages  of  the  last  three  numbers  of  the  Journai^. 

&  Shepard  of  Boston  have  the  following;  **The  Seven  LHtle  Sisters/^ 
^t  Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  their  Sisterhood/'  '*Storics  of  American  History/' 
of  Our  Country/*  "Ten  Boys  w^ho  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to 
*^,"  ♦'Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Explorers/'  "Young  Folks'  Pictures 
1  Stories  of  Animals/'  "The  Flower  People/*  and  '*A  Kiss  for  a  Blow/' 
Vjin  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co,  publish  an  excellent  set  of  Alternate  Readern  be- 
I a  series  of  National  Histor\^  Readers,  and  Houghton,  Miflin  &  Co,  "The 
tof  Fables*'  and  *'The  Book  of  Folk  Stories/' 
Ivcraon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  furnish  the  Swinton  Readers  and  the  Swinton  Sup- 
*«utnlnry  Readers*  all  of  which  are  excellent. 

The  above  are  a  few  titles  and  all  are  good. 


In  oiir  May  number  we  published  an  advertisement  of  **Matson*s 
Rea<Ung,  Language  and  Number  Frame/'  We  have  carefully  ex- 
Attuned  this  device  and  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise.  As  an 
f  ^1^  to  the  primar)^  teacher  it  is  invaluable.  Accompanying  each  Frame 
^  about  as  many  words  as  are  found  in  an  ordinary  First  Reader 
l»nnied  separately  on  strong  card-board.  These  may  l)e  set  up  in  the 
K^ooved  board  and  an  endlpss  number  of  sentences  formed  either  by 
^^^ichcror  pupil.  In  the  hands  of  a  live  teacher  the  Frante  will  add  va- 
^<ity  and  effectiveness  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  used  in  both  of  ou| 
Sonual  Schools  and  fotmd  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
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I^,  E.  f{.  I^otes. 


^0  tlie  matter  of  raising  funds  the  teachers  of  Mariu  county  have  set  j 
!<j  worthy  of  emulation.     The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N. 
cd  a  dollar  contribution  from  each  teacher  of  the  State.    Every  j 
•  'it.T  of  that  county  has  responded  to  the  call.     Through  the  County 
•^'^i^rintcndeut  of  Schools  the  full  amount  has  been  sent  to  the  Treas*  | 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  San  Francisco. 


The  Local  Committee  of  the  N,  E.  A.  are  actively  engaged  in  com-] 

[P'5?ting  arrangements  for  the  meeting*  Nothing  is  left  undone  which! 
^ill  adil  in  ^ny  way  to  the  particular  work  of  the  Convention,  or  con-j 
trilutte  to  tiie  comfort  of  our  guests.  Regular  meetings  are  held  weekly] 
^'I'i  in  addition  each  member  of  the  committee  is  giving  much  time  loj 
Ihit  work  of  the  various  sub-committees. 

Encouraging  re|>orts  are  received  not  onlj-  from  different  seclion.s  ofl 
thi^  State  but  from  all  parts  of  the  East.  The  prospects  are  that  thej 
Association  will  look  upon  its  San  Francisco  meeting  as  one  of  the  j 
^tost  successful  in  its  histor>\ 


Mav  20. — A  large  and  interested  audience  assembled  this  evening  at 

?tx*in  5^,  Flood  Building.     Snpt.  Hoitt  presiding, 

"TThe  Connnittee  on  Hotels  and  Accommodations  submitted  a  very  en^ 
-:ing   report,     Commuuications   from  twenty  Eastern  States  hadi 
received,  all  announcing  that  preparations  were  being  made  to 
*^tiri  large  delegations  to  California.     Mr,   Fairbanks,    manager  of  the 
'  '^^''f^r  £di4mA7r  o(  Boston^  reported  in  person  that  he  is  coming  with 
ial  train  of  200  people.     Georgia,    Louisiana,    Texas,    and  other 
'^-'iJibem  States,  will  send  large  delegations.     There   are  to   be   three 
*P^al  trains  from  St,  Louis  alone.     Prof.  Butcher  of  Central  Missouri 
J^'^te:     **  We  are  coming  in  force.'*     Mr.  Gove  wrote  that  there  w^ould 
^  600  delegates  from  Minnesota,  and  Secretary  Can  field  said  there  w^oukl  1 
**^^  600  from  Kansas.     In  summing  up  the  committee  reported  that  prepar- j 
JJ^ns  are  being  made  to  accommodate   10,000  Eastern  and  Southernl 
**^legate-H.     Chairman  Hoitt  reported   that  90,000  bulletins  had  beei/ 
''^^iled  to  evxry  educational  institution  in  the  United  States,     The  re  J 
^ Its  of  the  experiment  have  been  very  satisfactory.     From  information^ 
y^thered  from  the  bulletiu  various  Eastern  railroad  companies  ha\] 
*^ lied  circulars  of  their  own,  which  are  designed,  not  only  to  bene^ 
*^^ir  business,  but  to  advertise  the  Educational  Association  Conv« 
*^  well.     The  influx  of  visitors  promises  to  be  ver>'  large,  and  the  on 
*l^e?ition  now  is  :  How  shall  wx  care  for  them  ?  Mr.  Hoitt  did  not  dot] 
'^^^^  willingness  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  do  their  best  in  tlj 
^^^spect. 

The  Music  Committee  reported  that  progress  was  being  made  towj 
"^^^Iding  rehearsals  for  the  reception  concert. 

The  Exposition  Committee  reported  that  various  Eastern  coUegesi 
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institutes  bad  applied  in  the  aggregate  for  435  running  feet,  or  7,| 
square  feet,  of  space,  in  addition  to  400  feet  of  wall  space.     Califi 
schools  have  obtained  7,200  square  feet  of  exhibiting  sj^ce. 

Mayor  Pond,  Super\'isor  Knop,  Dr.  C.  C.  Stratton,  A.  J. 
Supt.  F.  M.  Campbell,  Supt.  Anderson  and  others  addressed  the 
ing  on  the  subject  of  raising  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  / 
tion.     It  was  finally  decided  to  call  a  mass  meeting  at  Metropoliti 
Temple  Tuesday  evening.  May  22d. 


N.  E.  A. — Business  Opportunity. — Visiting  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  \ 
investment  can  learn,  by  applying  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education,  ( 
opportunity  for  investment  in  a  private  school  that  has  been  long  estabUsliedl 
San  Francisco.  Full  particulars  will  be  funiished  upon  personid  applicatioit 
the  Manager  of  the  Bureau. 


Our  Book  Sable- 


Grubf/s  Mkthodof  Teaching  Arith- 

MKTic.     Bv  Levi  Seelev,  A.M.,  Ph.  I). 

Published 'by   E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 

New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  not  a  translation  of  Gnil)e's 
treatise,  nor  is  it  the  Grube  system  ex- 
clusively; it  includes  all  of  that  system, 
and  in  addition  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
of  the  disciples  of  Grube  in  Germany. 
The  author  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  best  teachers  of  this  system 
in  their  school-rooms  during  a  three 
years'  study  of  methods  in  German 
schools,  and  this  l>ook  is  the  result.  The 
subject  is  treated  philosophically.  The  \ 
book  is  commended  to  the  teachers  of 
the  vState. 


ThK  PRKTAl^K  OR  GROWTH  OF  A  POKT'S 

Mind  ;  an  Autobiographical  Poem  by 
William  Wordsworth,  with   Notes  by 
A.J.  (icorge.  Professor  of  Knglish  Lit- 
erature  in   Boston  I'niversity.      Pub- 
lished by  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston. 
The  object  of  the  pul.lisherof  this  fine 
poem   is  to  make  it  available  for  class- 
r(x>ni  study  by  students  in   ICnglish.     If 
weaccc'i)t  Coleridge's  estimate  of  Words- 
worth as  a  j)oet  as  found  in  the  Biogra- 
pliia  Litcraria  we  can  not  too  highly  re- 
commend   "The    Prelude"    for   careful 
study  by  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  purity 
of  diction,  originality  and  truth.    In  im- 
aginative power   also,   this  jx)em  ranks 
among  the  best  the  author  ever  wrote. 


This  book  is  No.  I  of  a  series  ofi 
ers  intended  for  beginners.    Its  reild 
is  not  to  teach  natural  science  bi' 
direct  the  attention  of  children  to  i 
of  the  man v  interesting  things  abootM 
and  so  cultivate  the  perceptive  facidlnJ 
and  ultimately   a  love  for  the  simphrj 
facts  of  science. 


Naturk  RhadKrs.  Sea-Side  and  Way- 
Side.  Hv  Julia  McNair  Wright.  Pub- 
lished hv  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Practical  Lessons  in  the  UseofHUt 
(.LiSH  for  Grammar  Schools.  Bvlltfy 
F.  Hyde,  Teacher  of  Composftiou  i» 
State'  Normal  School,  Albanv.  N.  Y. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  aimed  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  see  for  himself  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  the  langnage 
used  an  expression  of  thought  and  not 
an  artificial  linking  of  words.  Oral  in- 
struction and  written  exercises  are  c«r^ 
fully  combined:  the  pupil  is  first  lead  to  | 
see  and  then  to  tell.  Teachers  wll  fio*^ 
the  book  full  of  suggestive  exercises. 

Thk  Skvkn  Little  Sisters  who  \S^ 
on  the  Round  Ball  that  Floats  in  ti^^ 
Air.     By  Jane  Andrews. 

TnK  I'LowKR  People.    By  Mrs.  Hor^*^ 
Mann.  . 

A  K  KSS  FOR  A  Bi,ow.  By  H.  C.  Wrig t^ 
These  three  volumes  are  published  ^ 
Lee  cS:  Slie})ard  as  apart  of  their  '*C1^^ 
sics  for  Home  and  School.'*  They  a  ^ 
well  adapted  for  school  libraries  and  c^^ 
be  used  for  supplemental  reading.  t\Mt^ 
moral  tone  is  invigorating  and  healthfi^ 
and  their  influence  upon  the  young  ¥nf 
be  in  everv  wav  beneficial. 


of  The  Popular 

[>^'THI♦Y    is    a     strong  and 

"opening  of   its  thirty-third 

It    contains   Hon.    David   A, 

T,.^iTig  paper  on  ''The  Economic 

I  -    since    1873/'    which    is   a 

f'  lew  of  the  whole  situation. 

loUit  Hdt  tor's  Table  the  leading  features 

fl^Mr.  Wells'  series  of  articles  are  point- 

^out,  and  special  attention  is  called  to 

evidence  which  they  present  as  to 

fntile  character  of  Government  in- 

fcrent  c  with  trade  and  production, 

111-  HMTTiiier  contains  also  the  first  of 

-  which  recently  appearerl  in 

Church  journal  ot  England, 

U!>«i)ng    Darwinism  and  the  Christian 

ftth**  from   the  orthodox  side,  in  an 

iially  clear  and  competent  manner. 

same  subject  i^  treated  from  a  dif- 

t point   by    Prof.   Joseph  Le 

1  the  title  **The  Relation  of 

Materialism/'     There  is  a 

^  by  Dr.  Felix  L,  Oswald  on 

influence  of  Climate, '*  and 

i»ef,  appropriate  to  the  season,  on 

be  Atncricau   Robin  and  his  Conge- 

'by  Dr.  Spencer  Trotter,  with  illns- 

lim»A,    Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  gives  an 

»er  to  the  timely  question,  *'It4  Com- 

aiion  Crime  ?"  maintaining  that  com - 

latious  i»f  capital  and  labor  are  out- 

bs  of  modem  conditions  of  trade, 

I  are  legitimate,  and,  on  the  whole, 

ficial. 

birteen  other  articles  follow  on  cur- 

lopicji,   among  them  one  by  Prof, 

itph   Le   Conte   of  the  rniversity  at 

* 'Relation  of  Evolution  to 

will  be  of  special  interest 

'  t  of  the  usual  sketch  and 

_  ic  late  Prof.   Kirchhoff,  one 

^f  tiit  Ic^dmg   men  of  science  of  this 

ttntiirv      Xcw  type  is  used  for  this  n urn- 

^" '  ;i  slightly  larger  face  than 

^'  U  givers  the  page  a  fresher 

ppearancc. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co,    Fifty 

..  — ..ber,  $$  a  yean 


^'RIHnkr's  Magaxink  for  May  is  one 
*^lHe  mo&t  picturesque  and  vnrietl  in  its 
^^tents  of  the  issues  of  that  periodical. 
Hcoiiiiiiiivy  f^everal  wholesome,  out-door 
•^'cles  full  of  action,  adventure,  and 
^*^''^  -  ■  rise.     The  illustrations 

d  and  realistic, 
(1th  anniversary  of  the 
^'^'  r  I*ope  is  appropriately 

J''  1  charming  prose  essay 

">  •^ttitUit  Uobdon,  who,  with  his  rare 


knowledge     and     appreciation    of  tlie 

writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  has  s\Tn» 
pathetically  described  Pope's  works  and 
(rieudships.  He  appends  a  fine  critical 
estimate  in  verse,  written,  in  Uic  man- 
ner of  Pope,  in  the  rhymed  pcntametere 
which  he  brought  to  such  perfection. 
The  wit,  dexterity,  and  polish  displayed 
in  this  poem  will  attract  the  praise  of 
critics  and  lovers  of  good  literature 
everywhere,  A  number  of  rare  portraits 
have  lieen  reproduced  from  contempor- 
ary prints  collected  by  the  author* 

Among  the  many  excellent  articles  it 
contains  we  particularly  note  one  entitl- 
ed "*Geutlemen"  by  Robert  I^ouis  Stev- 
en j^on»  This  article  alone  is  worth  a 
y^ear*s  subscription  to  the  magazine. 


In  the  ATtAXTic  M0NTHI.V  for  June 
the  first  part  of  an  entertaining  two-part 
story  entitled  '*Miser  Farrel's  Bequej^t/* 
byj.  P.  Quincy,  holds  the  place  of  honor. 
Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  writes  under  the  head 
of  *'To  Cawdor  Castle  and  CuIJoden 
Moor/*  furnishing  a  breexy  and  pictur* 
csque  account  of  her  visit  to  the  ancient 
home  of  King  Duncan.  Theo.  Child's 
article  on  *'The  Literary  Career  in 
France'*  is  a  timely  contribution  to  peri- 
odical literature.  Some  significant  in- 
formation^  of  particular  moment  to  his- 
torians i.s  contained  in  an  article  by 
Francis  Parkman,  entitled  **The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  Ellea 
Terry  Johnson,  who  styles  Madame  des 
Trsins  •  *The  Queen  behind  the  Throne,  *  * 
writes  in  a  manner  at  once  thoughtful 
and  graphic  concerning  that  remarkable 
woman.  The  serial  chapters  in  the  June 
.^///<2w//V  are  continuations  of  the  study 
of  Japan  by  E.  H.  House,  and  '^The 
Despot  uf  Broomsedge  Cove, ' '  by  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  (Miss  Murfce).  The 
poetry  is  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Graham 
R.  Tom  son,  and  an  anonymous  writer. 

The  May  Maca/jke  of  American 
History  is  filled  with  good  things.  Its 
frontispiece  is  an  elegant  and  life-like 
portrait  of  the  late  Alfreds.  Barues,  and 
its  opening  paper  a  sketch  of  his  inter- 
esting career  by  the  editor,  who  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
founder!  his  great  school-book  publish- 
ing house  in  1S3S.  It  is  a  story  with  a 
moral  which  ever\'  young  Atiiericati 
might  read  and  consider  to  advantage. 
A  scholarly  study  follows  of  '*  Ancient 
Sot'iety  in  Tennessee/*  l)y  General  G.  P. 
Thurston,  of  the  Tennessee  Historica 
Society.    Price  $$  per  yenr. 


S  PECl  A  L  ANNOUNCEM  ENT !  d 

To  School  Officers  axd  Teachers.  fl 

J 


The  J.  Dewing  School-Supply  Comp? 


I 


Ib  >love   OrtVrriiig 

C3-reate«t    AUvantaj^es    to    Buyei«   of 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Library 
Bells  and  General  Supplies. 
Do  «.^f«i^.o  get  SPECIAL  RATES  ^'VHJSS.r^ 

The  New  •  People's  ^  Cyclopi 

OV- 

UNIVERSAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Just  Published,  and  Brought  Down  to  the  Present  Time 
Large  Octavo  Volumes. 
Over  2,5ao  Pages.    125  Double-Page  Maps.     60,000  T^ 

1      It  U  brougr^t  down  to  tde  pretent  in  crct-\-  tirpartmc-nt,  and  i»  thtu  from  twa  lo  iftn  j 

than  any  other  wuik  ih:»vt  itii  the  luarkVl 
s.     It  coataiDB  Dearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  cal^'ted  roap*  afid  dJAfrmaas,  being  tbc  \ 

C>'cloi>edia  ever  put  l>rfore  the  American  [XMjplc. 
J,     It  contains  colored  map*  of  the  i*  neatest  Aniertcaa  cicitt  uid  of  Uie  la  i^e&tett  £|R 

eapltaU.  a  tcntiirc  hitherto  unLngwra  to  Cyclopedia.^. 
4-    The  maps  of  the  United  States  are  Indexed,  showing  the  Icciitioii  and  popnldttkHa  of  effO 

ifiwij,  And  village  in  the  I  nittrr)  StMc*,  with  piihUkfnct:^,  iucHieyA»nler  offices,  exp 

connly  frcat*,  capitaK,  clc\ 

S     The  New  South  receives  cspet4aJ  altentiun  in  recent  mateHul  dcvelopunwit  i 
it^ciife^  m  wealth,  inipt^^rtance,  atid  pctpulatioti 


1 

plaMfl 

THajB 


6.  Men  of  the  time  are  repre^etit^l  in  iu  p««i#  by  1>tojj(raphic«l  tuiUcea  prrparetL,  in  I 

frtJin  d«t»  furnished  by  themselves. 

7.  Science.  Art,  Geography.  PoUtict,  etc.,  etc..  in  all  their  recent  acJiievrtneiits,  ire  i 

to  dflte. 
9-     The  whole  work  hAi  been  revised,  d  vast  amount  of  new  matter  added,  and  fresh  plal 

Alrrudy  adopted  by  nearly  Every  8o«rd  ot  Education  in  California  and  by 
Va.<em  Boanb  iw 

THE    BEST    REFERENCE    BOOK. 

"  Having  owned  and  used  a  »et  of  The  People's  Cyclopedia,  I  commend  this  valualilew 
teachers,  parents,  students,  and  all  who  read,  a^ccimpacl.  accurate,  modem,  and  the  be«t  refi 
book  extant/'  Pkof.  h.  D.  Baowi*,  President  State  Vniversity  of  Nevada, 

Do  Not  be  Deceived  into  buytagf  either  of  the  Old  Editions,  the  ooe  in 
Volumes,  the  other  in  Three  Volumes,  THE  NEW  being 

Complete  in  Four  Copeuient  yolnmes,  ]S^y;^'  *«  |5  '"•*' 


Address, 


\  Half    M<»rocco 
SPECIAl.  NET  PRICE  TO  SCHOOLS, 


I 


The  J.  DEWING-  COMPANY. 

PUBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    SCHOOL    FURNISHE; 

420  and  422  BUSH  STREET. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Publishers     Department. 


IVI    NEW    FACTOR    IN    EDUCATION— (Continual^ 

Bv  Prof.  J.  G.  DHITPKEE.  MiasiB»tp|ii  C^nege.  Clintua.  &tJ£s. 

Ifj  Imefi  printed  words  are  familiar  acquaintances  clad  in  every  day  atiirc^ 
I  iuijc  wriltrn  words  are  comparative  strangers  dressed   up  according  to  the 
bncy  lor  ^irecial  occasions.     Written  words  change  in  appearance  according 
1 10  every  variety  of  penmanship,  according  to  the  chirography  of  every   indi- 
\n\m\  writer.     From  these  considerations,   the  conclusion  is  easily  reached 
writing  will  greatly  promote  good  spelling.     The  fact  that  printed 
^  are  so  shafjed  as  to  be  made  with  difficulty  with  the  pen  and  are  so 
|«K:onnected  as  to  forbid  any  speed  in  making  them,  has  occasioned  the  nec- 
lilv  for  the  script  alphabet,  in  which  most  of  the  letters  are  entirely  different 
liDm  print.     Thus,  besides  spoken  English,  the  language  of  sounds,  we  have 
I  no  styles  of  English  on  paper ^  two  languages  of  form  to  represent  the  one 
I  i^ken  language.     This  tends  to  confuse.     When  type-writing  shall  have  be- 
come universal,  we  shall  need  to  leach  but  one  language  of  forms,  type-written 
sprinted  English,  saving  ourselves  a  vast  deal  of  labor  and  our  pupils  an  im- 
tnen^  amount  of  valuable  time.     When  but  one  t'orm  for  each  word  is  to  be 
famed  instead  of  two   as  at   present,  the  conect  form  will  be  indelibly  im- 
I  fttssed  on  memory*s  tablet ;  and  instead  of  its  being  the  exception  to  find  a 
!  PKKi  speller,  it  will  become  the  rule.     Heaven  speed  the  coming  of  that  glo- 
nous  era.     Teachers  may  hasten  its  coming,  if  they  will  but  help  to  populaiize 
itis useful  and  beautiful  art  of  type- writing. — \To  ^  continued.^ 


46  O'Farrelf  St.,  N.  E*  Cor.  Stockton,  S.  F. 


<>B.BA.RNARr), 

PRESIUENT. 


Skcretary, 


Commercial  J  Telegraphic    Penmanship  and  Short-Hand  Departments, 

D17  and  ETeaing  Sessions.  NO  VA0ATI0H3.  iDdindual  InatmctiGn^ 

''Our  College  Ledger," 

Full  parlicolars  regarding  the  College  Departments,  Courses  of  Studv,  Methods 

Jj**^^^io»»  Tenns.  etc.,  are  given  in  **  Our  College  Ledger,"  which  will  be 

»^«*ecl  free  to  all  applicants. 


FALL  TERM   OPENS 
Monday,  August  1st..  1887. 


RICHARD  H    SXKLL,  f    ""°P*** 


EBflNARIES. 


Calirfiia  Military  AcalBui 

Cut     W    H    O'BmJSC,  PuyCKTAL. 

Preparatory,  Acidemk  and  Co«n> 
Departments. 

4^  Bend   fou   Oir^uiar.  -^t 


STl-' 

at 


HOME. 

Book*,  free.     C.  Di  - 
1 102  Wftlnut  Slrcrl    i 

Gold  Coin 


BY  THE  PK 


I  f  li«;ir.  •!    ^HM»  ill 


'    rr|iff 
1.    I   H«H 


for  1  «>ti. 


ViVk-atiLPift  I     Day     (  Si-i^^joit*. 


Adilrrm.  T.  rV.  K' 


A  .  Prtf't. 


L  KNABE 


Unequaled  in  qiinlibj  of  tone  and 
durahUit  ij , 

Musical  Department 

Of  A.  L  Bancroft  &Co. 

114  DUPONT  STREET, 

San  Frajjcisco, 
80LK   AoFNTs  PArri'Tr  Cokwt. 


|u.fir4»;^   ■iif   ai;    Oil, 

drcM  Tit E  KLUKK  t  u.,  Ci4uai^u,  ilL 


HEALTH] 

WEAR  THE 

PERFECT-Frnm 


GOOD  SENSE 

L.  CORDED  CORSET  WAISTS 

^«V»  LEADING  RETAILHIS 

,  FERRIS  BROS,  Kin ur^tvrtni 

KIC  n\Ul>   FFIKI  fl   A'    <  <>., 


Wholeinnle  Atft*ntni. 


SAN  FHAMISi^ 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

W  Llh  wr  Hlibvut  PttUnt  Intlcs. 

A  DICTIONARY, 

GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

at)«»ii  rnnrfi  WnH*  and  nt'ivrly  ■.'i*'*'  HH.r.'  JJ-.  iii-h?K'  \i\m*\  yox*A  \'<-\-<-'V^, 

lostrftttofi!!  than  nny  MtlierAftn-ri-'ftn  Di«ti*iri-j  *  ■   i       ay     fl&IP     DAny^ 

ftry.    "  iDTtthiablo  lii SrihooU and  Fauuilk-a/l  ALL    111     UNt    DlllllV. 


Webstar  14  SUndArd  Aulhonty  m  the  Gov't  Printing  Omce,  and  with  tho  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  ao 

isrecommemh".!  U\'  Stale  Syp'ts  of  Schools  in  36  Stales,  and  by  the  Ie»diDg  College  Presidents. 

FtibiUhed  bx  G.  &  €.  MilllLRlAM  &  COo  Sprlnsfleld,  Mam. 


OUR 

EW     BOOKS.!^^ 


is'  New  National  Readers. 

Five  Numbers— I'rinteil  ou  beautiful  paper.     Elegantly    illustrate 
Adnjirably   gradeil.     Clieap   as   the   cheapest.     Better  ibaia  aoy 
other  you  have  seeu. 

*s'  Geographies, 

Two  Books — Numerous  elegant  illustrations  ;  clear,  distinct,  hand- 
somely  Colored  Maps ;  Copious  Foot-uotes.  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Popnlar  everywhere, 

is'  Histories. 

Biirnes'  IJrief  History  of  the  United  States  has  heeu  the  standard 
publication  on  this  subject  for  years.  Has  a  larger  sale  than  any 
MHiilar  publication,  Kxainine  carefully  your  Primary  History  of 
the  V,  S.     An  elegant  little  volume  ;  alsi]  our  General  Jlistory. 

ts*  Language  Series. 

Short  Studies  in  Euglish,  A  rational,  intelligible  method  of  learning 
to  write  the  Knglish  seuteace— by  an  enthusiastic  teacher. 
Beautifully  illustrated^  and  contaiiiiug  elegant  models  in 
script  for  copying. 

fs'  Popular  Drawing  Books. 

Full  Courses  in  Freehand,  Mechanical,  Perspective  and  Orthographic 
Projections. 

[n*s  Arithmetic^ 

Two  Books — P'uU  of  brief,   practical    solutions ;    concise  rules  ; 
abundance  of  examples  for  practice. 

e's  Science  Series, 

The  Astronomy,  Chemistry*,  Physics  and  Zoology  have  just  been 
revised.     (1^88.) 


imen pages  of  the  above  books,  introductory  terfns,  etc,  address^ 

S.    B^A^RKES    *5i:    CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 
NEW    YORK    AND    CHICAGO. 

E.  F.  ADAMS)  A^ent,  320  Sansome  5tj  San  Francisco, 


:CLECTI 


1^ 


UCATION 


oo 


JUST  PUBLISHED-A  UNIQUE  WORK. 


Smith's 


Jilleiiients     of 

M>  M.  W.  »NTTil.  t.  M.. 


EiigUsl 


Author  of  "SiucUestit  KniftUh  Ut«rikturr  r  Tc*<^ti^r  "f  Fri^riish  Lit«rEture,  Huipha  Bi^hSchnoLa 
A  rropftntlon  for  ih^  Ktuily  ot  Kftwli«lt  IM  rtRint;  «  tt«vic>«»-  of  Gt^mol^r.  &M9di 

Rnifllati  Gnuttuittr  mnd  Conipwiti^iii ;  KkinenUi  .J  CHUcuiu,     tStno,  Cli3ifc,  Sttp^fm. 

Sample  Copy  and  Ii.^.^v>.^^uon  Price*  60  Cents. 

T»At'bof»  MriU  find  t-h^ft  volmuc  ft  ^crltAttlc  i  ivloucdijt  of  iiftluftlilo  aut]  lnlicf«flUn|[  lnfk»tUi«liM.( 
l.hey  h&ve  lieretufur«  burn  eumpeTkd  it>  ouUuct  tor  ibcif  jHipiU'  Mm  from  ir>riqtit  ouUldp  mn4  iift—  I 
\crji«iit  1*0*1  rw5». 


McGuffeys  Alternate  Fifth   Reader. 

A  choice  Ji:;ollectioii  of  interesting  extmots  from  well  k uown  aothors . 

Liying  Creatures  of  Water.  Land  and  Air. 

Mdtuffey's  Natural  Hintory  Seriea,     Foiirtb  Header  Gr*tJf 


Other  New  Publications. 

Singk  sf^edmen  topit's  sent  hy  mail,  f^ost paid,  for  examination  tvith  a  viru*hi 
itttfodttriion  on  rtUYtpt  0/  f/ft  fftfroduciion  (  H'holt'sale)  prifc  annexrd, 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Spelling  Book. 

By  W,   B.  W^rKiAis.  iJ.  A,,  IX  D.     12mo.  96  pp.,  12  cciitn. 
PThc  pJftn  of  the  work  l«  imluctlive  ;  l»eafinniii?  with  »  onrvful  *tu<ly  of  the  »outiJ«  o*  w 

n^tkuMl  1*1'  •wrilinu  Ifi.Mf  (..rm  iiiiii  .  I ,.*<■-  ^K^\\\  *•  v.-rHjW  pcrUioing  to  the  prt-NC««i  Uk  ^ ^».. -  — 


Uplt  ' 


Mil  th«»  turn  uf  iiau3HUr%l  foarlt^ 


.    .4a 

.     .60 


McGufTey's  Alternate  Readers* 

Mdiuffey's  Alternate  Kiret  Ileadcr. 

MdiartVy'a  Alturiiute  Second  Header., 

McOnffey'e  A1t€rnute  Third  Reader., 

McGuffey's  Altc^rn^te  Fourth  Rtudei 

Mc(tiiff©y*s  Altt^niatp  Fifth  Refttlcr  . , 
McGuffey's  Natural  History  Series. 

1.  ( Fur  Third  Remler  (Jradt^)  Familiar  AidmaU  and  their  WiH  Kindretl.     ,1 

2.  (For  Fourth  Reader  tirade)  Living  Creaturev  of  Water,  Land  and  Air    2 
Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies. 

The  House  I  Live  In  ^  Primary — ^Kxchange  price,  18  centa)  .,»»•••«••     .30 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  (Exchange  price,  'M  cents) .««•.,,      .00 

Palmer  a  Science  of  Edncation,  iMailin^  Price ••»....,.    U7 

White's  Elementa  r>f  Pedftt^ugy,  '* ,.»..,,...    1.17 

White's  Monthly  liecord,        '  ** .4g 


ECLECTIC   SERIES  -  -  -  THE  POPULAR  STANDAR 

Mitre  Lancely  I'^e^l  than  any  oiberii  In  rublli-  ami  Private  Seiio«l»« 

•.•  S(*nd  fi*r  our  rropoaition  of  Exchan^'e  ixwA  Introduction  Rates.  •^* 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  GO.,  Pub.,  Ginqihnati,  0 


•w.e. 


iilPORTANT  tall  TRUSTEES 


best  Readers  In  Your  Library  I 
Use  Your  Library  Fund  Here  it  will  do  tbe  Most  M ' 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading  Books^  by  Prof.  Wm.  Swinton. 

IE  TWKORY  tj^  \t\t  *4*rie»»  brirHy,  i»,  ihxt  *'  thf  R*adfr  i$  th*  Jfttcu*  qf  LamjuaffntmifUn^/*  ftrid 
I  ft  de»r  U(id«nil«.MUiii^  iU  tkltaoUiU-ly  ticucflsarv  to  «  v\f%r  exprem^hm.  Zti  punult  of  Ihh  theory,  Pruf, 
'  'nKlticea  in  eyvry  book  of  (h<i  series  ainuidant  cxoroucs.  which  ruquiro  »  duiMs  Mtm\y  ftiid  Inti- 

'Jtf«  <tf  the  Ti'iUlinir-leANaiu 
^.uitllM«i    thruuKhout   the   mric^,   as    weU  as   from   exercise   to   cseratse.    hM   b^oti  m 
-urefii]  Nttulv,  iLnJ  Is  one  of  the  malt  notable  foAturos,    Thin  uratirig^  hiu  ejntviUitd  eveti  to  th« 
aiU  tif  thr  fypvffraph^,  And  the  miMt  emLn«nt  oculwt®  t»^nouneti  the  acrlM  fftulttcaa  in   that  fj«4- 


Ohurrh,  Dlelitmri, 
true  i<.fii«t'«  cntiiu- 


IBlKTlMTir  Wllltk  b   from  on 

■,^  irk  of   ilittittratiiinf  lh<-He  [.I'll 

^'■ClMEft  .4%ll  riltHT  lEKJlliKK*     in  one  voluuiu,    tn  print  ami  •(yi[it<i«-hit«  oh 
I  Miiktc).     nttiiil«*'nio1y  Ikoiind  ill  cloth.     BeautifiiUy  Uiu^iroitcHL     12t>pa^<cd      Kj(^h*n]^^ 
u  u»n.  10  ots.     Wholeaalo,  'Ift  et** 
«WtlTOV«)  SKiMI\l»  KIUIIKK.    With  viirieU  exeruincs  hi  print  and  eHrf[|>t.     tlhistrfttetK     Bounil 

^-^^v      T'      ..'  V     Fxohftnyi,  i:.  ct*.     Introduction,  2«)  ct«.     Whqlws-lc,  AS  cts. 

vl»  ItCilieil.     Introdu'iii^  miUiy  new  grid  valuable  foAturoe   In  wleotioo  and 
>  illunitratecl,  knd  bouu4  in  doth.    240  itA^fcif.     EKchAnjiCo,  :IU  I'tit.     Introduetiofit 

i  Ol  KTII  ReAIIKK.  F'ull  of  nrw  aiid  intertiting  nutter J^r^tilj  origin*),  ■d^pte't 
I  (Mil?  of  Hobi»j|  vt'ork^  llhiair&led  and  bimnd  in  doth.  i$ai4  pH^vii.  Elxehanjfo,  90  cl«. 
..     \V|jitlt'*ate,  nS  ct«. 

^^*  Ktrril    RKitlKR    i^D  f^PIUKEK.     A  bix)k  i>r  choi<Ht  AfiUtctlout  ror  re*dintr,  r.^ei' 

^  til'Mi,     Iliustrtkted  *nd  bound  in  doth.    4S0  piitf«a^    ExchiiuKe,  40  cU     Intro^luotlon, 

^IHTII,  OR    ri<4s4iil€*   K.\«^Lt»^n    KKtDllK.    D«8iim<Ki  fur  study  Hi  the  upper 

'  A> ^f  Atrbi »'>!'<,  ftl»i I  bi  hiifh  t)ehi>ols,  Aoadcmit!^  ^nd  »cJiunariea.   Cloth.  OOS  JiAfos.    E«d)Ang«, 

**"MU   losrmttuuou,  f  l.»B.     Whok-«a]e,  #1.08. 

— -^NEW    XHIS    YKAR,  (^ 

W SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SERIES  OF  HEADERS,  ^^ 

lDlA.^I'l^ri  riRi^T  RKADER.     On  the  imnie  plftii  ns  Hwinton's  Primer  and  Klr^t 
iikf  «knd  cktendtntf  the  iiin^UiiKu  \%urk  of  tbiit  b^iok.     TiU  |]«g«s.  £xdiaii|pe»  10  eta.    Intro- 

..        WllolQiAle,  2J>  utJI. 

*W|1TI»!V*II   AI»¥A^'rKD  »eCOMI»   REIOKR.    on  tho  plan  of  the  Second  Reader,  with  stmllar 
'^'^  III  gT«ak  variety,     175  po^^cA.     Exclian^^e,  1:^  its.     iiitr^MJuction,  2f:»  ct«.    WholesaJe,  36  <!t4. 

^llt«IX*ll    ADVAKI'EH  THIRII    reader,     with  ejicivlsvs  ifi  reading  and  languave  work 
l»tho««ot  tbe  Ttiird  Ke^cr.    240  ini^^^^     Exchange*  'iti  cU,    Introduction,  3^  eta.     Wbotcaale 


B»a^ 


J[*ri|T<IV^    AI>%A^(KD   rcM  RTII    RKAIIER. 

JJ*u»>siwtliiff  matter,  Innrdv  oH^rioul  for  this  iiu(>ort&nt  gmtie  of  school  work^ 


Comp«.«o<l  (like  the  Fourth  Header)  of  ni^w 


Sptncerian  Steel  Pens  arc  tlie  Best  ior  Siiiool  Use. 

IV{%m,  BLAKElUn  go.,  Publisters' 

NKW  YORK  AND  CHICAOO, 

A.  K.  GUNN,  General  Agent. 
O.  BOX»  2002,  329  Sansorae  St,,  S* 


—  11  V- 

JOHN   D,    QJACKENBOS,    A.    M..    M.  D.,  Aajunct  ProlewoT  of   the   Etigli 

I^wUiguage  mid  Liteitttiirf*  Culiinibia  t'ulle^«-»  Nvw  Yoik  (Lit«niry  Editor) 
JOHN  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.*  Profcesor  of  Geology  uid  Pfttiecmi 

Culuinbiu  (JolUf^e. 
CHARLES   H.    HITCHCOCK.   Ph.   D..   Profeaaor  oi  r.eolo!o|?y   And  Mmcnli 

Dartmouth  Cttltegt^ 
W-  LECONTE  STEVENS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Packer  Collegiate  losltl 
HENRY   GANNETT,    E,  M.,  Chief  Geographer  of   the  Vuited  Sutc*  G. 

Survey. 
WILLIAM  H.   DALL,  of  the  Uiitted  States  Natioual  Mua«uni 
C.  HART  MERRIAM,  M.  D.|  dnuthobgiat  of  the  Dep;irtTneiit  of  Agi iLMjltnrt]^ 
NATHANIEL  L.  BRITTQN,  E.  M.,  Pk  D.,  Lecturer  \u  Bot*D)%  ColumbU  Colli 
LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  M.  STONEY.  Xavnl  Depiirtmeiit  Waahington. 
GEORGE  F,  KUNZ,  (lem  Expert  ami  Mineralo^iat   i*ith   Messrs.  Tiff«.ny  k  ( 

New  York. 

PrepArcd  on  a  Kew  and   Original    IMan,  richly  illnstrftted  with  Engravings,  UiAgra 
aud  Mttps  in  color,  and  iucludiug  a  separate  ciuipter  on  the  Geological  History 
and  the  Physicftl  Featurea  of  the  Uuiteci  States. 

Most  Cordially  Endorsed  by  Le&ding  Pacific  Coast  Educators^  such  as 

IRA  G,  HOITT.  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramcoto,  Califortiia 
lOSEPH  I.KCONTE,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History'.  Sitate  t?tiiversityof  C«lifoi 
BerKeley^  California. 

FRED.  M  CAMPBF.M,,  Cttv  StTprnntrmliriu  of  SchtKils,  Oakland,  California. 
JOHN  SWKTT    ;  !    San  Francisco. 

iAMEvS  K.  Wll  hool,  ^an  Francisco. 

.  B.  McCHE^M  n^klflnd,  California. 

RA  MOKK,  I'niiLii^ai  st.a'.-  N.i'r!jvW  ^LJv-r.!,  Lot-  Anodes,  CaUfornift.  ^^ 

C.  \V.  CHTLDS  nud  A    H    RANDALL   Ttiuhers  in  State  Nonual  School,  San  Joae,  CxMhti 
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Smith's 


lilleiiients     oJf    English, 

By  M.  W.  ».MJTII,  A..  M., 

iVtwroU  '*8iudl«s  In  Eniflhli  t Jt^nture  :"  To&cher  of  Kii^lbh  UU»mturo,  Hu(£lui!t  lli^H  Scbool,  CHiinhrt. 
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f6iidivf%  i»rill  flnil  this  voluini"  a  veriublu  cyclopciHft  ot  vAlaablc  luid  intcrevtlnK  informMloii,  which 
hftvti  bf  rn'tororc  heeit  uuni|>etltN]  Ut  iX>lK'ci-  for  their  pupiU'  une  from  variutis  ouLftlile  unci  often  Incut}- 
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j.*tr#  of  WonMa  mt%d  CliiUfes. 


.*k.mi 


anJ  T(»xicol<i<fy* 


f  Sliit«rm  Mtilk-»  and  Th«rm|i«vtla^ 

i  the  fntp.  iT»li'«  &D«I  Prec!tl«*ot  " 


Th«  clftol  Piufa— or  Luie,  is  an  iiii]»iMiuiic  tiriok  iinU  nUme  vtnicturc,  five  iftArt«i  toad 
Mid  bsvlhir  %  Cnmtei^  of  vifbty  fe«t  on  each  of  tvm  Btn^eil. 

THK    THRCl!:*tEAK    ITVSirrLIM 

!•  ihJopWil  by  thii«  CoUe^d ;  Aitcriilftiice  upon  thre«  ILeffuliur  Cuurvcs  -41  \e»mi  one  lit  ItiU  InwtJtutJoii-^^ 
obllg»t')ry.  A  matricuUtbu  e.\iLiiilu»tjion»  or  oth«r  ovidence  of  fKMMeaiiinjf  a  fair  «4llc»tlo(i,  will  b«  i 
on  ittttohiiHt. 

t-lie    KEISlLiK    tOI'KilE 

on  the  11  m  Mondi^'  In  Juik?  of  mcIi  xmt,  toad  oontinuw  until 
contnrjr  to  ih«  seoenl  iua|^. 

me    IVTUUIKDIATB    C^fRjifi 


)londiiv  in  JanuAry  of  Mich  year,  and  eontinucf  ntlkrhr  luur  naooUia.     liMatj 
w  ft  nrvparmtory  ttep  tii  the  Ho«nitAc  Cour»6,  and  aa  uffcrtn^  the  rallMK  off 
of  dlaMctlon.     Althoi^'^h   ftlU'ndiino^  upoa  tbU  vduhk  i«  not  ohUcwlQfy,  •Sstfi  ll  ■#] 
,  It  i»  f&mesUy  reo:)nitn«nded  that  alt  fttt«iid  it  i*ho  f»n  pouvibly  du  oX 
OUaloi  UB  iri^efi  ra^ilarly  At  tht>  t'ity  ami  I'ounty  Hoipital  (150  beds)  ami  tba  Mora    DitpMuvjr,  vtMv* 
*  patloDta  ar«  troatud  aMiiui&tly. 

ltF«|lllli:i«fr:!VTJi»     FOB    I^EADIATIOK* 

1.    The  candSdfttd  must  b«  of  ^ood  tnonil  cliaraetcr,  a^ntl  ftt  least  twenty-oui^  veu*  of  a^, 

iipoti  ihc  IntenutdliAa  ^* 
e  orfractlcml  Anatomy  in  tb«  dlMVcCing^  room,  Md  |>rt«^^| 


2.     Matt  bare  attended  ihre«  Refiilar  c'otinoa  of  Mo<liual  LeciureB,  one  of  wkicb  iitu««  t»are  b«oi4ii:|^ 
«  and  twi»  (Mir^i^ftf  Ctinical  tnftniutton.     Atteodance  ii|JOti  the  IntenutdtaAa  e,^ 
111  requirement. 


erod  In  tbls  loslilutioa 
Wintor  OoDiM  «(ll  nol  (III  tbo  ct 

a.    S«  miuc  have  ftttODdod  al  i 
evidtciee  ol  harimr  dlMeeted  the  >  u 

4.    He  tnuflft  «rrlt«  %  Hedlc&l  The»u,  ixixd  dubmlfe  the  «aiiie  to  the  Faculty  on  or  liofore  the  let    ' 

ft.    He  most  havepaaecd  lUccMAfully  the  exaniinatioiie  required  by  tlie  faculty,  And  have  [ 
due  the  CoUetfe. 

QraduAtei  from  other  Mwlir*l  Collwree  io  ipood  itofidinfr,  di-  aur»,  are  rwjin 

matrtcukate  only,    Thoee  de^irinir  thi-  degree  are  requirvd.  in  a*]  rhractury  tc«unj 

o<  ehAcaeter  and  profoMioiial  utandini;,  to  lubmit  to  oxaminatlyn  i  aichc^,  and  to  jm3 

ol  Qfly  doliare. 

BO.tltDIKIi. 

Studentemay  obtain  good  rootni  And  botni  at  priciMi  raryinjc  frckm  Ave  to  ten  dolbire  pet  wt«k. 
All  further  Information  that  msy  be  deeired  can  \ie  obtained  by  Apply  ititr  in  (MteoQ  or  by  leMv  lo 

B  HENRY    GIBBONS,    JR.,  M,  I 

Dcau  of  tlic  Faculty. 


Matson's  Reading,  Language, 
and  Number  Frame. 


DESCfllPTION. 

*^  is  granted   that  the  *'  word  and  object  method  "  is  the  most  nat 
^^y  of  development,  but  a  unique  way  of  presenting  it  is  a  7i'an/  long 
*^^  cUim   for  the  Frame  not  a  **new  method"  but  an  appliance  for  the 
P^'^seniaiion  of  the  accepted   methods  which  mey/s  this  want.     The  photo* 
^•^r^hic  views  here  given  of  front  and  back  of  Frame  will  make  more  clefl^^— 
^^^  Comprehensive  the  description  following*  ^^^| 

^  ^le  photograph  showing  a  few  samples  of  the  miterial  for  **  sight"  wotk^^^ 
"^itig,  number  work,  etc.,   is  a  /ronl  riav  of   the    Frame.     I'he  tJther 
I  View,  %«it|i  lid  of  desk  let  down  forming  a  table  and  showing  the  systematic 
j   •"■^ngement  of  the  receptacle  for  storing  the  working  material,  is  a  /nuk 

^"he  top  of  the  Frame  is  the  Revolving  Board  in  which  are  both  straight 

/^^  oblique  grooves  or  channels.     1  he  straight  grooves  are  for  the  recep- 

^^t\  of  cards  when  only  one  word,  one  sentence,  or  one  groove's  length  is 

^sired  to  be  exposed  at  once,  as  then  the  row  in  front  will  conceal  the 

*^  behind.     (See  revolving  board  in  back  view,)     But   if  a// the  work  is 

be  presented  at  once  use  the  oblif]ue  grooves  and  s/tiftf  the  revolving 

^^rd  as  in  front  vieiv, 

'  Busy  work  *'  and  **  drill  work  '*  m.iy  be  arranged   in  the  oblupa  grooves 

**^    one  side  of  the  revolving  board,  while  on  the  other  side  **  recitation 

'Otk/*  tinder  any  head,  may  be  arranged  in  the  straight  grooves,  and  all 

^n^  work  be  kept  from  vitit*  until  the  teacher  wishes  to  present  ir,  by  simply 

J^^tning  the  revolving    board.     This  revolving  board  is  a  good  substitute 

Y^x  blackboard  work,  a  ready  resource  for  **  sight  work,"  developing  new 

^ork,  and  in  fact,  all  work  cttliiratinj^  the  perceptive  faeultits. 

The  surface  below  the  revolving  board  (sec  front  view)  has  grooved 
bleats*  between  which  may  be  inserted  word,  color,  language  and  number 
C:ards;  but  its  special  use  is  for  the  long  slated  slat*^  or  blank  card  slips. 
The  teacher  can  write  sentences  with  review  w^ords  on  these  slats  or  slips, 
making  local  items  that  will  interest  the  children  much  more  than  the  old 
*tory  in  the  book,  and  also  add  to  variety  work. 


I 


g,  Langustgr  and  Numf»err  Kranie.    I  thtilk 
lit  will  prttve  ;i  ver)'  tiscfu)  device. 

IKA  U.   IIOITT. 
SiAte  Sii^,  tiibiti  /niirm-tim. 


We  have  carefully  ekumtned  MataonV 
Readingi  Language  antl  Numtxfr  Frame  ami 
rcannoi  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise.  A*  an 
I  iijil  to  J^rimary  teachers  it  h  invaluable.  Ac- 
[Cijmpanyiiig  each  Frame  are  nb<iut  as  many 
)  words  as  are  found  in  I  he  Fir*l  keadcr, 
i(printc'<J  M?|janitely  an  sinm^  cartl-l>oartl. 
I  j'bcir  may  iic  set  tjp  in  the  revolving  InJArtl 
l.ttml  an  endless  numl>er  ol  sentences  formed, 
Lvi'-hcr  ljy  leachei  or  piipit.  In  the  hands  of  n 
rlive  teacher  the  Frame  will  add  variety  and 
e^ectivcncss  to  a  rcmorkable  degree. 
J.  a  McCllE^NEV, 

Ed.  /V#/tV  £iffitif/t*r, 
/Vtrt,  Oakhmii  Schoiti, 
J.  H.  PRVOR, 

Sccn-ittrv  X,  E,  A, 

FREa  M.  CAMFDKLL, 
£xecHfiz>i  C^^mmiftc^^  A*  E.  A, 


San  Jose,  July  2,  18SS. 
I  oonsider  it  the  must  valuable   piece  of 
■ppftmlui  yet  devised  for  Tnmary  wurk, 

C.  \N.  CHILDS, 
[  l^€€-Prin.  State  ,Vi*fma/  Sffuml,  ami  I'rW- 
Pt^s.  Stattr  Jeatk^n'  Au'n. 

San  Jose,  Cal,,  J«ne  20,  1888. 
I  have  usckI  the  Matson  Frame  fot  some 
*  pumths  and  find  it  very  hetp^fut  in  Primary 
I  iiradeii.  For  si^ht  -tmrk  in  any  subject  the 
[  tfXtelviHg  h&ard  b  excellent. 
[  MARGARET  E.  SCHELLF:NBERGEK. 
Traintnj^  DePt.  Stait  X&rtnal  Schi^nl, 


"Mr; 
Frame     >' 
Scho«d  «pi 

June  JO,  18SS. 


Sa?« 

I  have  cv^'" 
gua^e   an  I 
Ktid   intcrt  - 
with  lU  LaUI 

1  cuitcur. 

J  AH.  G.  Rl 
/ft-oi/  /mpn-tm 

San  Jr.^t,  Ca 
To  whom  it  m»y  r  njrerr 

I  have  e\  I 

CXiageand 

m  re^^omnn  !•  iiii]^  u  ai  a 
in  Trimary  School  iHtjek. 

UJ 


San  Josk.  C 
Having  given  the  Mi 
trial,  we  pronaunce  it  AQ 
Frimary    teacliei^ss   tn  tbc 
work    thai    it     presents 
Number. 


E.  A.  GG 
Eii;hih  GrQ.U,  Hrrf  f^ 
K.  F.  O'HJj 


Address  all  communications  to 

POWDERS    BRO 

Manufacturers  and  Sole  Agent 

Francisco,   Flood  Building, 
Chicago,  149  Washington  Street, 


San 


i 


York,  23  Chambers 


II. 

Cotnmencing  as  it  does  with  first   primary  work,  and  going  on  up  to  a 

certain  grade,  it  will  afford  work  within  the  grasp  of  the  average  pupil,  so 

that  there  wi!l  be  a  place  to  commence  where  the  child  7i>Ui  understand* 

It  can  be  used  with  not  only  any  set  of  books,  but  also  with  any  set  of 

pupils*      It  is  also  adaptable  to  all  primary  subjects.     The  alphabets  will 

serve  as  helpers  in  word  building,  phonetic  sj^)elling,  and    su(iplying  any 

needed  word.     Slated  slats  afford  opportunity  for  using  heal  Hems,  making 

^ircible  moral  or  instructive  incidents, 

« 

IIL 

As  the  wjrd  ran/s  are  separate,  and  number  abouL  a^  many  as  are  in  the 
firsr  Reader,  the  work  is  not  stereotyped*  In  reading  and  also  in  numbers 
"*e  '*  word  and  object*'  methods  are  in  general  use,  but  no  single  recipe 
™  yet  been  accepted  for  presenting  these  methods.  The  Frame  affords  a 
i^nique  presentation  of  said  methods  besides  it  leaves  the  teacher  wholly 
'^  his  own  originality  and  individuality  as  to  /ww  and  roAen  he  will 
pitscni  the  work. 

IV. 

Otily  the  matter  to  be  developed  need  be  presented.     When  the  ufea  is 

^^*<^p€d,  the   7oaft/  is   created,  then  the   /erm  is   assimilated  or  added 

^^he  child's  vocabulary.     He  is  interested  and  throws  some  soul  into  his 

^^'^f  his  perceptive  faculties  are  being  cultivated;  he  is  acquiring  the  three 

o^^t  factors  in  education:    attention,  observation,  and  accuracy.     With 

*  ^'^ining  he  sately  passes  the  desert  **  stunted  by  neglect/*  has  a   taste 

^^^f-reliance,  a  longing  for  acquirement,     He  can  see  what  he  sees,  /tear 

^^   he  hears,  //ti^tA'  what  he  does,  and    is  able  io   do  whatever  oppor- 

'"'"i^y  affords. 

ITS  UTIUTY  ENDORSED. 

*^e  following,  from  the  foremost  educators,  speaks  for  itself: 
'^Tate  normal  school, 

•  ,  San  Jose,  Cau,  Jan,  24,  18SS, 


riety 


^^  laUud's  KcJKUng,  Language  and  Num- 
jj,  **  rxrnc  *'  has  l>L'eri  in  use  in  the  Training 
,  l*5^rttiient  of  the  Slate  Noruial  Schawl  for 
I  't^finths  and  we  fmrl  it  a  most  vahtal^le 
,  in  <Ht?  Primary  School  work,  Th<* 
^^  '  ihe  number  and  varie 

-J/  liiu  its  f»copc, 

^ufpiL.s!>c.H  iiny  thing  of  the 

ft)  ever  used,  as  charts  nn<1 

^^^^*_  _  liiy  he  hung  upm  it,  and 

^BB|A^  equal  (j^cility. 

^^^^^^pamc  will  be  a  ^iihinble  additit)n  t«i 

^^^^K^SmXm  of  any  Primary  School, 

^^M   CHAS.  H.  ALLEN, 

^^^V  Prim t ft! I  State  Xorma/  SV/ti*A/. 


Nf  ARV  j.  TITUS, 

T*,uher  Mnfkematirs  ami 

MAJiV  E.  WILSON. 

Pfttirif^i  jy^iniH^  D^ft, 
GLOKA  K  BENNETT. 

Tetifke^  Mtthoxis  and  Rkttark* 
LIZZIE  K  SARUENT, 

Prtttiiftil  Primary  Sthihtt 
ttt  7raintPi^  Dt/*t. 
JESSICA  B.  THOMPSON, 

Te&fhfr  l.itt'raturt  ami 


San  Francisco,  July  9,  18S8. 
I  am  much  |)lease<t  with   MaUnn':.   K«sad- 
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Al»o  Now  Ready: 

McGuffey  s  Alternate   Fifth   Reader. 

A  choice  collection  of  intereftting  extiacU  from  well-known  aathon.       $  30 

Living  Creatures  of  Water.  Land  and  Air. 

McCiuffey**  Natuml  Hiatory  Sciies.     Fotirth  lieader  Grade.* , . ,  » 


Other  New  Publications. 

Single  sptdtHfn  fopics  sent  hy  waii,  f>ost  paid,  for  exam ittntwn  wifA  a  vifteL 
intfodttciiofi  ofi  nueipt  of  (he  InhodHctwn  {Whoiesaie)  price  aHmexei* 

McGufiey's  Alternate  SpeHing^  Book. 

B>  W,  B.  Watkix*,  M.  a.,  a  D.     ll£uif>,  Mtn*>«  lle«iil«, 

Tho  t'l'-irt  of  tlie  U'^rU  lii  iinliirfivr  :  >H''^'lurilM<^  Mjfh  iv  '<arerul  itiul v  of  tJh« Miaiidt  of  wonU. H a 
to  1-0  >^«  pfTUlnirivtothe  prtJC«Mof»«nlV 

bntl  1 

1  .        ^  "mI  thv  u»e  of  aiaciitiCftl  inArb* 

McGnlTej's  Alternate  Readers. 

McGuffey '»  Alternate  First  Header 

Mc<lnfft*y's  AlteruAte  ^Second  Head  en  . 

McGtifTey'a  Alteruate  Third  Header.  - 

MctJufTeya  Alternate  Fourth  Rcjidet 

Mdiutrey's  Alttniatfs  Fifth  Reader ^'as 

McGufTey's  Natural  History  Series. 

I,     {  For  Third  Reader  firiulf )  Familiar  Animd«  and  their  Wild  Kindreit.    M 
2*     (Far  Fourth  Reader  Grade)  Living  Creatiiree  of  Water,  Liad  and  Air    .M 
Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies. 

The  House  I  Live  In  (PriiiiAry — tlxidiauge  price,  18  cents) 

Eclectic  liutilc  to  Health  (Exchange  price,  3U  cents). . 

Palmer**  Science  of  Education,  Mailing  Price 

\Vhite*»  KlementA  of  Pedagogy,  '*  ..,,, 

White^B  Monthly  Record,  " 


.St  I  12 
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ECLECTIC   SERIES THE  POPULAR  STANDARD^ 

lton»  Lar^rly  l<«d  than  any  ollirrii  In  Puljlir  mifl  rrlvaic  i«|i0o||, 

•^*  Send  fur  oar  Proposition  ol  Exchange  and  Iiitrodiiction  Hates.  *,* 


VvT. 


.NT  to  all  TRUS 


TEACl 


e  lb9  bsst  Readers  in  Your  Library  I 

Use  Your  Library  Fund  Wfeere  it  will  do  tl?e  Most  U I 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

intirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading-Books,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Swintoo, 

>i,  which  require  cv  ,  ,     mil  ititi* 

fdKIUf^l-    ihroitirhniiit    the    Miiea,    at    wetl    m    from    exerciae   to    exerdne,    hu    bewi  % 

oi  rju^tul  fttuJv,  koi]  i»  t>y«»  ol  Um  most  notable  fvattareau    TKU  ut^ihig'  luu  evteriilud  even  to  the 

<^  lAf  fypp^raj/Ay,  ftsd  t)»9  mmt  eniin«ni  o^ulUUpitmotincc  thea«riM  fftutUatiB  In   tb&tiMU- 

>  JlKTl!^TI€  WOEK  la  from  oHurtnik]  d««i];n*  by  ihc  beat  AtHst^,  tuch  u  rhuivh.  Dldnmn, 

(  Hamilton,  Friricrit  ks.  Cary^  Hnpkirm,  Pyle,  ^rni  otfien,  who  hnve  lirouj^ht  tli«;  tnic  ftftUf^s  etiUm- 

'  eir  vrork  i<f  iltu«».mtjinr  thew?  hr>oks  for  ihu  cMiumort-Kchnol  cliDilriMk  ff  Aincrka. 

IM.ft  FKlHr.li  \S»  rmnr  ItE.t^KK.     Inune  roluntc.     In  print  ftnJ  »tHHpt  ^whlUs  oh 

bck  .m  whiu.).     Hsimiii'MiK'lv  luKitid  in  u  loth.     Ik'aulifully  Uluntrnted,     Vio  parem,     Kxuh&n^, 

r4»%*il  t»ei^«I.^P  KC40Ktt.  With  vniie^J  excrcitw  tn  print  u)d  vcript.  llliutraUMt  Bound 
I7«  \i^e9.     ExchAnife,  lb  cts.     Introduction,  20  cu.     WhoJe^lc,  S5  eta, 

H'4  TIIIEO  RKiDEE.     tntr<xlu  lri^  many  new  aiitt  v^luAble  features   in  •dt^rtlon  tuvi 

I.     B(NhuLlftilJ>  Uluf^tmted,  and  boauil  in  clolh.     240  pn^ea.     Exclwngc,  20  ot>.     lntrocluclk»n» 

ol««alc,  pO  ct*«, 

¥%^  rOIRTH  BKlt»KU.     Full  of  iinw  axirl  lxit«re«tin^  matter,  largely  otMnaU  adapt9<i 

tfimtit  antiv 'ti  -t^hnA  vki,rk,     lllo^irat^d  and  boytid  in  cloth.    'Ssi  pagi$«.     ISxcTiehnir<9,  30  tiU. 

n,  gS  irtA,     Wholesalt},  fiii  eta, 

W%*H  WtrrU  RGAHKK  A11>  HPKAKKR.  a  t>o..k  uf  chok«  wjU-ctior,*  for  r«a<ltnf .  nd^ 
1  il*clAuialion.  lUu«tratcd  and  bound  iii  duth.  4«^  iMff^'a.,  flxchan^ce,  40  it«.  luirwluction, 
WhaliBvale,  90  eta. 

_  _J»!r»   IIIITH,  as    CLAJI^Kr  e<\C:U!^ll   KEADKR.    ri«*t(rn«d  fur  ftudv  tft  tha  upper 
ittf  ffnantamr  KhooU,  ai»u  Ui  hl)irh  iicht>ulii,  ai.-AdBnii<£»  t^nd  Meminartee.   Cloth.  608  potfea.    ExchbUfi, 
tntMduction.  11.08.    Wholenale,  li.Dts. 

— *^NEW^    THIS    YEAR.  (^- — 

tr  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SERIES  OF  REABEES,  -^| 

m^tMON^  ADVAK«  ir»  FIRAT  EKAI»CR.    On  th«  ttuue  plan  m  Swiriton'j»  PHmer  and  rir^t 
r  ^.inur  ami  cvUtKlui^  the  languaifc  >iork  of  that  book.     IJO  p«|{«c.  Exchange,  10  cts.    tntro- 

Wljolea;^]*.-,  •::>  ^U. 
\t^l\t9S*»   ADl'AM4'i:ik   HF.C  OVD   READER.    On  the  plan  of  the  Second  K««<ler.  with  almitar 
i  lp»  jjrcal  T-ariuty.     17f5  pavji?-.      Ev-'han^ji;,  lf»  ct».     Intro<Juttion,  20  cts.     Whutceale.  S^  eta. 

i»*ll   A»VAN<-|-;1»  TIIIRti    RKAHER.     With  excrclacB  in  reading  and   languaffe-work 
»ol  %he  Third  Bi^adcr.    240  paget.     Excbaugcs,  20  eta,    Introduoilont  SO  cU,    WholnaJe 


d^*^  A  OVA  ^4  en  rOIJRTU  RKADER,  ComiKiMd  (JJko  the  Ftntrth  Reader)  nf  now 
.-''-in^  niatt«>r.  lufK'i'b  «*rigina]  (or  thb  iniportoiitgrade  of  schnol  mork.  3M  po^ii.  I^xcban^e, 
«Aif  cKliictiaii,  :i5  ciA.     VVUoleeale,  65  eta, 

^penccrian  Steel  Pens  are  the  kst  for  Sclioul  Use. 

hm,  BLAKEMfl  go.,  PuWisliers. 

^B  NKW  YORK  AND  CHICAOO. 

^    A.  K,  GUNN,  General  Agent. 

^-    BOX,  2002,  329  Sansome  St„  S.  F. 


i^plBton'g  pleW  pgijgical 


B  V 

JOHN   O.   QUACKENBOS.    A.   M..    M.  D..  Adjunct  IV^fiior  of  tbt 

L.uiguage  and  Litvratur*',  Columbia  iullege.  New  Yoi  ^/f) 

JOHN   S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.»  LL.  D.,  i*roJi^«»ur  at 

Colli  in  bb  Collt'ge. 

CHARLES  H.   HITCHCOCK.  Ph.  D*,  Prafooor  c»(  Geolokfcr  •«&  >f'' 

Da.ititioutli  Ci^llegt. 

W.  LECONTE  STEVENS,  Pk  D.,Pro£Morof  Phyiin.  ridKerCdk^iite] 
HENRY  GANNETT,    E.  M.,  Chief  Oeogrmplier  of  the  United  Sutea  <«< 

Survey. 

William'  r  dall,  c»f  th**  i  .  's  Nitionur  Mu 

C.  HART  MERRIAM,  M.  D.,  <  t  of  tht?  Depurtjtieot  of  Amcult 

NATHANIEL  L.  BRITTQN,  E.  M..  Pfa.  D.,  Leutuw  iu  Botany,  * 
LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  M.  STONEY.  Naval  Dejmrtweiil.  \Vi    _, 
GEORGE  F.  KUNZ,  0«m  Expert  &tid  Miaeralogiat,  wiOi   Mcnn.  TifTwy^ 
New  York. 

Prftpareil  on  a  New  And  Original   Plan,  richly  iUuatmted  with  Engravings,  l^ 
and  Map«  iii  color,  and  including  a  Heparate  chapter  on  th«  Ci^ciliogicAl  Hln1<^ 
and  th«  Pliysical  Features  of  thu  Uuitcd  StAtrs* 

Most  Cordially  Endorsed  by  Leading^  P&ciEc  Coast  Edncators,  such  ii 

IRA  C.  IKITTT.  State Sniieriiiteiulcnt  Public  Instruction,  Sacranicnlo.  Calilbraia. 

i08HPH  LKCONTK  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  lIi4lor>'.  "stale  UniTeraityofC 
rlcv,  Califrr-'  - 
FKED.  M.  ^  .  Citv  Supcrintcntlcut  of  Schorjln,  Oakland,  CaliiiDnxia. 

JOHN  ftWr  .i!  cAr\»'  Hi^h  !>chool,  iian  rranc4«e«i 
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WALTER   ^ 

CHAK-LKS  :.,     -.  .  ..,,.,.....-.,, 

r .  C    L  A  W  k  I ;  N  L  3  ;  o  i  Vn  b  1  ic  t 

JOHM  k.  PARK  ret.  Salt  L.i 

EDWAkD  H,  AN:^i,..    w.,,  ..^,....i.. ...*.....  ..choolsof  W^:.. 

T.  B.  LEWIS,  Principal  Central  Hi|fh  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
And  many  otiier«. 
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Introductory    Price^    S1-60, 

Sani pie  Copy  for  Examinattou  sent,  pontage  paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school  office^ 

^the  receipt  of  tlie  introductory  price. 
SEND    FOR    SAMPLE    PAGES    AND    CIRCULARS. 
ID.  ^FI^LETOliT  «Sc  CO.,  P-ublishers. 
DORVILLE  UBBY,  Manager. 
Im                                                         3oo  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  €■! 
l5w  YORK             BOSTON.            CHCAGO.            ATLANTA.            SAN  FRAKCtSCO. 
l_ ^ 
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EDUCATIONAL     SERIES. 


JUST  PUBLISHED-A  UNIQUE  WORK. 


;mith' 


Kleinents     of    English^ 

By  M.  11%  HHITII.  A.  M., 

r  of  *'SltMiie«  in  ELaglWh  Ut«r»ture  T  Teacher  ut  Eiiv[tii»li  LiUjmture,  l{iiKh««  Hi^h  School,  Cliieiii'U 
^  PrepAniilJou  for  the  8tu-l>  of  English  Uter»turt,  tinbrattii^'  a  llivicw  of  EtjTuolo^;  EoNmiiaJA  ul 
1  iimxtiu&r  and  Comp^^j^^Uion  ;  ElvmciitAiy  KhtJkirir  uml  C^htiL'i'inj,     I'iuio,  Cloth,  2^2  pftgi^a. 

Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  Cents* 

ir*  will  flnii  this  volume  ft  veritahle  eycKipedifl  of  valuable  oiirnDtcre^tlng^  inforiuRtioii,  which 
hertrboforo  been  conipelloil  Ui  ixdit-ct  tor  Iheir  pupiU'  use  from  vanuuti  ouLitide  mni  often  iitctio- 
?*orirct5H. 

yaw  Reacly : 
fcGuffeys  Alternate   Fifth   Reader. 

A  choice  collection  of  intttreating  extinct.s  from  well-ktiown  antbora. . .  .$  »50 

ing  Creatures  of  Water,  Land  and  Air. 

McCtiiffey's  Natural  iliatory  Seriea.     Foartli  Kc^der  Grade JiO 


Other  New  Publications.  _ 

g^U  spt'ihnt'M  cop  it's  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  Jor  exam  inat  ion  with  a  view  t a  first 
inhoiiuclion  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  {  Wholesale)  price  annexed, 

iMcGuffey's  Alternate  Spelling  Book. 

by  VV.  a  WArkiNH,  M.  A*,  D,  U.     lifnto,  %  pp..  l:*  eenl^i. 
i.ui  of  the  work  Iti  huttictivu  ;  \¥i^xw\U\)i  with  &  4:::iirtful  ittutly  t4  the  iiouiids  t>r  uortlia,  It  pmc«adt 
rnrttuMl  <f  ^vriTlri!.  ttu  ir  f'tnn  itiiil iliitiu^  with  txtrdscs  pt-rtuinlnjif  tu  the  priHiuss of  HonI  buildlni 
>(>rdH  have  btj«ii  4c'rii.t:'l 

kvcn  to  t'honiii- SiilUiiK  mm!  th«  uae  of  tliacritic4vl  marks.     Lesvoua  in 
iM  r  with  dictation  uiul  s^i  rSjit  txcrdnea,  art;  iittroduiHsd. 

"^HIcGuffeys  Alternate  Readers. 

.\f c( luffey's  Alternate  First  Header. $0. 12 

Mdiuffey'a  Alternate  Seecnid  KeaiJt* r. .    .    .      ...>,«.,,  ..^  «p,. 20 

McGuffey^fl  Alternate  Third  Keader ...♦,, ,...,,,.     .30 

Mc< f  uifey's  Alternate  Fourth  Rtader, , . . ,  .*,.»*.,..     .40 

MoGoffey'ti  Altt^rnate  Fiftli  fi^^der ,  _  , ...,,..     .60 

licGufiFey's  Natural  History  Scries. 

1.  iPor  Third  Header  CradeJ  Familiar  AiUmaU  and  their  Wild  Kindred.     »50 

2.  (For  Fourth  Header  Trr ad e)  Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land  and  Air    .5() 
ficl^ctic  Temperance  Physiologies. 

The  House  I  Livp  In  (Primary — Exchatige  price,  18  eeiita)  . . ....     .30 

Eeleatic  Guide  to  Health  (Kxchange  price,  vtt)  eeiitu). ..,,.,.,,,...     JjO 

**alnier 8  Science  of  Education,  Mailin^j  Frice. .,.-^.-«.   1,17 

^^^  bite's  El  erne  nt«  of  Peda^Togy,  "  _. ,^-.*,-*. .    1,17 

White*  Monthly  Record,  ** 48 

Eclectic  series  -  -  -  the  popular  standards. 

More  Lfirsely  I  4r-(l  than  anj  olliem  lu  Tiibllr  ait«t  Frlvaie  Sicliiielji, 

*»•  Semi  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rate.  \* 

"JAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  GO.,  Pub.,  Gihcinnati,  0. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATWXAL   fOLRNAL. 

The  first  school  law  as  adopted  in  1851,  It  apportioned  the  Si 
inoney  to  the  children  between  seven  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  dind 
schools  into  three  grades,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Hi; 
Schools,  and  embraced  in  the  State  apportionment  all  religious 
sectarian  schools. 

This  last  pro\4sion  of  the  law  was  repealed  in  1855,  and  Califori 
then  swung  into  line,  for  all  time,  let  itshope»  with  those  older  StU 
whose  wise  and  earnest  founders  had  decreed,  years  before,  that 
public  schools  of  this  free  republic,  having  a  government  by  the  peo| 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  should  be  unhampered  by  any  religiouj 
sectarian  influences. 

Up  to  1853,  the  schools  were  maintained  wholly  by  district  taxal 
and  rate-bills,  no  income  from  the  State  school  fund  ha\Hng  yet  accrt 
In  1858,  the  amount  which  the  State  appropriated  was  $53,405'. 
out  of  40,530  children  in  the  State  between  four  and  eighteen  ye^\ 
age,  there  was  only  an  average  attendance  of  11,183.  In  1887* 
average  attendance  was  125,718,  out  of  a  total  numl:)er  of  196,907 
enrolled,  and  the  State  apportionment  (by  direct  tax,  interest  on  boj 
etc.,)  for  the  year  ending  June  30*  i888,  was  $2,171,560. 

This  progress  has  been  brought  about  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  a 
thoughtful  men,  who.  step  by  step,  fought  their  way.  educati< 
standard  in  hand,  against  the  usual  obstacles  to  be  found  in  pioi 
States.  The  wisdom  and  great  heartedness  which  builds  for  fu 
generations  found  difficulty  in  rooting  itself  in  our  early  soil, 
proposed  taxation  for  school  purposes  met  with  serious  rebufis, 

Horace  Mann  once  said:  *'  In  our  country  and  our  times,  no 
is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  statesman  who  does  not  include 
highest  practicable  education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of  adm: 
tration."  And  another  clarion  voice,  only  a  few  years  since,  in 
Francisco,  sent  out  its  words  of  advice :  *'  Build  school  houses,  in  O 
name,  as  the  greatest  of  all  social  economics.  Tax  your  citizens, 
matter  how  much,  for  education.  Ever>"  dollar  a  man  pays  for  edi 
tion  puts  a  dollar  in  his  own  pocket.  It  insures  his  house;  it  ins 
his  lile  ;  it  insures  his  property  ;  it  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  insuranc 
can  effect.  And,  therefore,  all  this  idle,  ridiculous  talk  about  the 
of  schools,  the  cost  of  churches,  and  the  cost  pf  whatever  regul 
stimulates  and  elevates  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  is  the  absurd 
superficial  chatter  of  persons  without  hearts  or  minds  of  intelligent 
These  sentiments  were  seed  sown  in  good  ground,  for  nowhere  has 
proverbial  California  liberality  been  better  displayed  during  the 
few  years  than  towards  her  schools.     The  last  legislature  set  apaii 
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the  years  1887  and  i8SS»  as  the  State's  coutribution  (by  direct  tax)  to 
the  common  scho^ls,  the  sum  of  $3,400,000;  $1,600,000  of  this  was 
assigned  to  1*^87,  and  with*  the  county,  city  and  district  taxation,  the 
sum  was  .swelled  to  $4,441,770,  making  altogether  a  noble  equipment 
ht  our  schools  except  in  those  places  where  the  increase  of  schoolable 
children  has  been  untisual  and  phenomenaL 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  grades  of  schools  :  priniar\%  grammar  and  high.     In 

country  districts,  a  special  school  known  as  a  Grammar  School  Course 

I  School  takes  the  place  of  the  High  School,  but  though  differing  in 

'name  tlie  object  is  the  same,  viz  :  to  fit  pupils  for  some  college  of  the 

Dniversity. 

COUNTY    AND    DISTRICT    SUPERVISION. 

here  are  fifty-two  counties  in  the  State,  each  having  its  Superintend- 
tand  Board  of  Education.  Superintendents  are  elected  for  four  years ; 
Cotmty  Boards  are  appointed  by  the  Supervisors  of  the  county,  and 
hold  office  for  two  years. 
The  salaries  of  Count>^  Superintendents  are  regulated  by  our  County 
-  Government  Bill,  and  vary  widely  in  amount.  City  Superintendents, 
B  excepting  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  also  a  county,  are  elected  for  two 
P  years. 

Counties  are  divided  into  districts,  each  governed  by  a  Board  of  three 
trustees,  who  care  for  school  property,  employ  teachers,  build  school- 
houses,  etc.     There  are  over  2600  districts  in  the  State. 

CERTIFICATES* 

The  Boards  of  Education  examine  applicants  twice  a  year,  generally 
June  and  December,  and  grant  certificates  of  three  grades,  viz:  a 
*rimar>^,  good  for  two  years,   and  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  any 
imar>*  school ;  a  grammar  grade,  good  for  three  years,  and  entitling 
the  holder  to  teach  in  grammar  or  primar>"  schools;  and  a   ** Grammar 
chool  Course"  certificate,  good  for  four  years,  entitling  the  holder  to 
ch  in  High,  or  Grammar  School-Course  schools. 
Examinations  are  both  written  and  oral,  and  for  Primary  certificates 
er  the  following  branches :     Arithmetic,  Grammar,    Geography,  U* 
Hbvtor>%  Physiology,  Methods  of  Teaching,    Penmanship,  Composi- 
Hon    Reading,    Orthography,   Vocal  Music,    Defining,   Practical  Ento- 
'mology,  Elements  of  Book-keeping  (single  entry),  and  Industrial  Draw- 
Ung,     The  additional  studies  required  for  a  Grammar  grade  are  Algebra 
[Book-keeping  (double  entr^O.  Physics,  Constitution  of  United  State 
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and  of  California,  School  Law  of  California,  Botany,  English  and  Amencan 

literature  ;  and  for  a  **  Grammar  School  Course*'  certificate :  Georoetn',  Rhet- 
oric and  Cieneral  Histor>\  Percent  needed  for  primary  certificate.  So .  for  the 
others,  85.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  has  been  considerably  raised  ad 
broadened  from  the  time  when  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  Slate,  the  teacher 
entered  into  a  contract  **  to  teach  the  scholars  to  read  and  count,  and  so  faras 
he  is  capable,  to  teach  them  orthography  and  good  morals," 

Holders  of  Normal  School  or  Life  Diplomas  of  any  State  may  be  granted 
certificates,  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  board,  without  examinatioa  Tem- 
porary certificates  may  also  be  granted  upon  Normal  or  Life  Diplomas,  good 
until  the  ne\t  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Superintcr»(k« 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Principals  of  the  Normal  Schools,  grants  m^ 
Educational  and  Life  Diplomas*  Applicants  for  an  Educational  Diplorai 
must  have  held  a  California  grammar  grade  county  certificate  for  one  yeai; 
must  have  successfully  taught  for  five  years,  and  be  recommended  by  i 
County  Board  of  Education.  The  same  conditions  are  necessar)^  for  a  life 
_        L>iploma,  except  that  ten  years*  experience  are  necessary. 

^P  SALARtES. 

I  Salaries,  of  course,  vary  largely,  the  High  School  Principals  of  San  Francisco 

I  receiving  $3000  per  year — the  highest  amount  paid  in  the  State.     Principals 

I  in  the  small  countr>'  districts  receiving  from  $60  to  $75  t>er  month,  the  tenn* 

I  running  from  eight  to  ten  months  per  year.     Average  salary  paid  last  yeario 

I  men,    $80.     Average   salar}'   paid    to    women,    $64.     Board    can   be  had 

\  at  prices  ranging  from  $20  a  month  upward, 

^^k  LIBRARIES. 

Recognizing  the  silent  educational  force  of  well  e<|uipped  and  well-used 
libraries,  provision  for  such  in  every  district  was  made  some  years  sbcc^  so 
that  the  only  element  lacking  for  success  in  this  line  is  the  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  these  library  privileges  by  Boards  of  Trustees,  In  many  cases  there 
is  no  need  of  forcible  presentation  of  the  benefits  of  library  culture  ;—*» 
others,  the  contrasting  and  perhaps  more  palpable  good  of  nails,  shingle 
fences,  etc,  offsets  the  ijurchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  until  the  finger 
the  Imc  is  made  to  point  to  the  straight  and  narrow  way  w^hich  leadeth  10 
library. 

EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL, 

The  State  recognizes  Thk  Pacihc  Educational  Journal  as  the  offici 
organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  subscribes  for  one  copji 
for  each  district  librar)'.     l^his  forms  a  direct   means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Stale  Superintendent  and  the  teachers  and  school  officers  through- 
out the  State. 


0  « 
iciafl 


THE  POBLl 


TEXT-UOOKS. 


California  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  attempt  the  experiment 

making  her  own  text-books  and  furnishing  them  to  the  children  at  cost*     Thi 

statute  making  provision  for  this  **new  departure*'  was  approved  Februar 

i3S5,  ^^^  amended  in  18S7.     Three  readers,  one  S[>elkr,  one  advanced  an^ 

one  elementary  arithmetic,  one  advanced  and  one  elementary  grammar*   one 

aci-vanced  and  one  elementary  geogra[»hy,  one  history  and  one  physiology  were 

re>«_juired  to  be  made*     Of  these,  eight  books  are  finished  and  distributed  ao, 

J€:€>-i-ding  to  the  law  to  the  various  counties,  at  prices  (based  upon  the  Stati 

F*i^imer's  report  of  their  cost,)  which  may  be  found  in  the  Official  Departmc 


1 

id" 


or 
or 


tbis  Journal.     The  compilation  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Slate  Bean 
Education,  which  has  considerably  added  to  their  already  numerous  duties; 
ic  scheme  has  met  with  opposition  in  some  tjuarters,  but  the  results  have 
n  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  both  as  to  compilation  and  manufacture, 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


] 

fe 
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The  oldest  Normal  School,  established  in  1862,  is  located  at  San  Jose,  and 

^^4Ua  corj>s  of  twenty^two  teachers,  wuh  a  membership  of  over  eight  hundredJ 

^v^  California  being  a  State  of  magnificent  distances,  her  development  has  i 

s.\iown  the  necessity  of  local  accommodation  in  this  department,  and  a  second 

=*^Wl  was  established  in   1881  at  I^s  Angeles,  having  now  250  students^  and 

=^  itiird  in  18S7  in  Chico. 

The  building  for  the  last  is  now  being  erected,  and  it  will  probably  be 
^f*ened  in  another  year.     Applicants  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of 
^^.     Diplomas  entitle  the  holder  to  receive  county  certificates  throughout  the^_ 
^ate  without  examination.  H 

There  is  also  a  City  Normal  School  in  San  Francisco,  whose  graduates  rank 
*^t^ally  whh  the  State  schools* 

INSTlTtTTES, 

*The  Slate  law  requires  an  Institute  to  be  held  not  less  than  three  nor  mor 


Dr^l 


^-^.n  five  days,  in  all  counties  having  twenty  or  more  districts,  at  least  once  in 
^^^::h  year,  and  the  attendance  of  every  teacher  is  required,  their  pay  continuing* 
^^  *rhe  Superintendent  may  employ  such  instructors  outside  of  his  county  as 
^^^  deems  desirable,  or  as  his  means  will  allow. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Normal  School  Principals  to  give  Institute 
^^^^siruction  when  possible. 

The  available  fund  consists  of  $ioo  drawn  from  the  county  and  a  fee  of  %\ 
^^^^ch  from  every  apijlicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 

No  Summer  Normal  Institutes,  such  as  are  successfully  carried  on  in  mani 
*"UJtcfn  Slates,  are  held  in  California, 

The  University  of  California,  with  an  annual  income  of  nearly $200, 000,  stan 
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at  the  head  of  our  free  public  school  system,  offering  the  fullest  advantages 
in  scientific,  literary,  agricultural  or  classical  study  to  all  who  choose  to  take. 

Thus  for  fifteen  years  the  State  provides  educational  hcNnes  for  all  her 
children  over  six  years  of  age,  and  a  supply  of  brain-food  sufficiently  liberal 
to  allow  for  a  growth  that  shall  make  her  large  returns  in  intelligent  industij 
and  honorable  lives. 

But  when  the  Kindergarten  shall  be  engrafted  upon  our  system,  giving  two 
more  years  of  instruction,  and  when  manual  training  shall  be  considered  an 
essential  part  of  the  common  school  curriculum,  then  indeed  shall  we  be  proud 
of  our  progress  and  more  than  ever  hopeful  of  the  future. 

We  feel  that  in  our  less  than  two  score  years  we  have  made  commendable 
progress,  particularly  in  the  face  of  our  comparative  isolation  for  many  years 
from  the  intellectual  centers.  We  feel,  too,  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  civilization. 

Matters  yet  to  receive  consideration  and  action  are  :  the  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  professional  training  for  teachers ;  a  more  enthusiastic  esfrii  it 
corps  among  teachers  themselves  ;  a  better  compulsory  education  law  (ours  is 
practically  inoperative);  the  pensioning  of  those  worn  out  in  the  cause;  the 
simplifying  of  courses  of  study,  etc. 

We  hope  that  the  coming  of  so  grand  a  body  as  the  N.  E.  A.  to  oar£ar 
away  shores,  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Education  in  our  State, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  ranks,  which  shall  redound  to  our  improvement  in  a 
future  not  so  far  away  as  to  deny  us  its  blessings. 

Sacramento,  Julia  B.  Hoin. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN, 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  but  one  Kindergarten  normal  school  m 
America.     That  was  a  private  one  in  Boston,  taught  by  Madame  Kriege 
and  her  daughter,  pupils  of  the  Baroness  Maremholts-Bulow,  the  chi^^ 
apostle  of  Froebel  in  Europe.     As  early  as  1870,  Miss  Elisabeth  P.  P^" 
body,  that  noble  philanthropist  and  ideal  woman,  having  returned  fro^ 
Europe,  where  she  had  spent  much  time  in  studying  Froebel's  syst^''^ 
of  education,  was  devoting  herself  to  the  dissimination  of  these  prin^ 
pies,  in  this  country.     She  insisted  that  the  true  educator  *'seest;^ 
tree  in  the  germ  :  the  infinitely  great  in  the  infinitely  small ;  the  sa.^ 
and  the  great  man  in  the  cooing  babe  ;  and  that  his  method,  therefo^ 
is  that  of  Nature  herself,  which  always  has  reference  to  the  whole,  2x:^ 
keeps  the  end  in  view  in  all  the  phases  of  development.**     Miss  Pe^ 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


y   may  well  be  called  the   founder   of   American    Kindergartens. 

iteen  years  ago  she  was  pleading  with  all  the  earnestness  of  her 
great,  far*seeing  soul  for  the  establishment  of  a  Free  National  Normal 
School,  to  supply  Kindergarten  teachers  far  this  countr>\     The  United 

t States  Comraissioner  of  Education,  General  John  Eaton,  said  at  the 
time  :  *'  The  suggestion  of  Miss  Peabody  well  deserv^es  the  considerate 
attention  of  American  philanthropists  and  statesmen/' 
'  In  1874,  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  the  pioneer  Kindergartener  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  was  at  the  head  of  the  prosperous  Kindergarten  work  in 
Washington,  D,  C,  and  during  that  year,  in  connection  with  her  work, 
she  opened  a  Normal  Kindergarten  Training  School,  the  second  in  this 
countr>^  In  1876,  Miss  Manvedel  established  in  Los  Angelos,  Califor- 
nia, the  first  Normal  Training  School  tor  Kindergartens  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  were,  at  that  time,  but  two  private  Kindergartens  iu 
California  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 


THE    FIRST    FREE   KINDERGARTEN. 


The  first  Free  Kindergarten  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  estab 
lished  io  1878,  at  64  Silver  street,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Its 
feandations  were  laid  by  Professor  Felip  Adler,  of  New  York  city*  the 
well-known  philanthropist,  who  was,  at  that  time,  on  a  lecture  tour  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  saw  the  need  of  Free  Kindergarten  work  in  this 
city,  and  inspired  a  number  of  sagacious  and  patriotic  citizens  to  labor 
for  this  end.  They  soon  secured  the  necessary''  funds,  and  opened  the 
first  Free  Kindergarten  in  September  of  that  year,  with  Judge  Solomon 
Heydenfeldt  as  President.  The  services  of  Miss  Kate  Douglas  Smith, 
(now  Mrs.  Kate  Wiggin,)  a  graduate  of  Miss  Man^^eders  Training 
School,  who  was  then  engaged  in  Kindergarten  work  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Were  called  into  requisition  as  teacher  of  the  new  Kindergarten  in  San 
Francisco.  She  proved  herself  the  right  woman  in  the  right  place,  and 
from  that  lime  to  the  present  the  Free  Kindergarten  work  has  gone 
fomard  with  phenomenal  rapidity  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  opening  of  this  Kindergarten,  Prof.  John 
Swett,  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  called  my  attention  to  what  he  termed 
**a  unique  and  valuable  work/*  requesting  me  to  visit  the  Kindergar- 
ten. >fever  shall  I  forget  the  raemorable  morning  that  I  first  looked 
into  those  forty  little  faces,  every  one  of  which  seemed  the  embodiment 
<>f  a  history  of  premature  suffering  and  hardship.  It  was  a  picture  too 
fcU  of  pathetic  interest  and  suggestion  ever  to  Ije  forgotten.  It  was  the 
^fispiration  of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  soon  thereafter  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Bulletin,  during  six  successive  weeks.     The  first  of 
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:e  series  was  titled:  **The  Best  Remedy  for  Hoodlumism;"  the 
second :  *'  A  Visit  to  the  Silver-street  Kindergarten  \'  the  third  :  '*Wliai 
interest  have  I  in  the  Kindergarten?**  the  fourth:  **  Beginning  at  the 
Beginning:''  the  fifth  :  '* Crime  and  its  Remedy;**  and  the  sixth:  *'A 
Call  for  Helpers  !'*  These  articles  awakened  a  great  interest  —  notably 
the  second  of  the  series,  and  a  vast  throng  of  visitors  flocked  to  see  the 
new  work  at  Silver  street. 

The  second  Free  Kindergarten  was  opened  in  the  Barbar>^  Coast, 
soon  after  this,  by  the  Bible  Class  then  taught  in  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  never  connected  with  the  First  Congregational  Church.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  a  religion  that  has  everj^thing  for  a 
future  world,  and  nothing  for  this  world,  has  nothing  for  either  world; 
that  a  religion  which  neglects  this  present  life,  is  a  mother  who  neglects 
her  child,  expecting  that  manhood  will  set  ever>"thing  right.  It  seemed 
to  me,  that  no  better  work  could  be  found,  for  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
Bible  Class,  than  work  among  needy  children.  It  was  presented  to 
them*  They  took  hold  of  it  with  \4gor.  With  a  pledge  of  $7.50  per 
month,  they  at  once  selected  the  location  and  set  about  planting  the 
school,  as  if  they  had  $1000  already  in  hand.  The  first  year's  work 
showed  an  income  of  over  $1800,  and  two  Kindergartens,  with  an  en- 
rollmeut  of  109  pupils.  The  close  of  the  eighth  year  showed  an  income 
of  over  $17,000,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  iioo  pupils.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association  for 
eight  years  past.  There  are  now  fifteen  Kindergartens  under  this  Board, 
including  the  Stanford,  the  Hearst,  the  Flora  Sharon,  the  Emily  Faith- 
full,  the  Helping  Hand,  the  Lux  Potter,  and  the  Produce  Exchange 
Kindergartens.  The  last  named  is  the  only  commercial  association  ill 
this  couutr>-,  or  in  the  world,  that  supports  a  Kindergarten.  Why  may 
not  the  commercial  organizations  of  other  large  cities  look  after  tbc 
neglected  children  of  the  streets,  that  grow  up  to  form  the  criminal 
classes?  It  would  be  money  well  invested.  It  would  be  seed-sowing* 
that  would  reap  great  moral  har\^ests  to  the  community  and  the  world. 
For  within  the  little  child,  as  the  genu  within  the  seed,  lies  the  whole 
future  harvest  of  blessing  to  mankind.  The  Produce  Exchange  is 
working  for  both  han'ests, 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  who  is  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Gol< 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  has  been  foremost  among  those  wl 
have  given  largely  to  the  supj>ort  of  this  work.  She  has  just  sent  i 
check  for  $5000,  which,  added  to  that  previously  given,  makes  a  total 
of  more  than  $35,000  given  to  the  Kindergarten  work.  Mrs.  George 
Hearst  has  supported  a  Kindergarten  for  five  years.     Lady   H< 


KlNDERGARTi 


(ff/f  Flora  Sharon)  has  still  another,  and  Mrs.   Charles  Lux  has  one 
named  for  a  favorite  grandson.     The  Helping  Hand  Society  supports  a 
Kindergarten,  and  will  soon  have  a  second.     All  these  are  under  the 
Golden  Gate  Association.  ■ 

The  Pioneer  Board,  the  oldest,  formerly  the  Silverstreet  Board,  has    ™ 
three  flourishing  Kindergartens:  the  Silver  Star,  the  Adler,  and  the 
XIail  Dock  Kindergartens.     The  Silver-street  Board  has  also  three:  the 
Crocker,  the  Eaton,  and  the  Peabody  Kindergartens,     Miss   Crocker  .^ 
C^ow  Mrs.  Alexander  of  New  York  cit>',)  has  donated  most  generously   ■ 
tc  the  carrying  forward  of  the  work  of  this  Board.    Though  absent  from 
^Tie  city,  her  interest  does  not  decrease.     The  Pacific  Board  has  three 
ICiudergartens,  one  at  Bartlett  and  Twent>^-sixth  streets,  one  on  Jessie 
street,  and  auother  at  Harrison  and  Eighth  streets.     The  Buford  Board 
sustains  a  Kindergarten  on  the  corner  of  Polk  and  Pacific  streets.    The 
Occidental    Kindergarten   is   sustained  by  pupils  of  the   Girls'    High 
School,  and  no  grander  movement  was  ever  inaugurated  looking  to  the 
<3evelopment  of  the  moral  and  sympathetic  nature  than  this ;  while  at 
tie  same  time  it  will  prove  of  untold  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
childhood.     It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  entire  country  were  the 
Example  set  by  the  Girls'  High  School  of  San  Francisco  to  be  followed 
^U  over  this  land.     The  Willard  Kindergarten  was  founded   by  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard,  while  here  lecturing,  she  generously  donating  the 
pt-oceeds  of  her  lectures  in  this  city  to  the  work.     The  Folsom-street  Kin- 
dergarten was  founded  by  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Story ,  and  has  an  eurollnient 
<^r    120   children.      The  First  Congregational  Church  sustains  a  Free 
K.indergarteu.     It  w^ould  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  city  if  every 
olnurch  w^ould  do  Hkewu.se.    No  better  church  work  could  be  done.    The 
^t^inchley  Alley  Kindergarten  is  doing  a  good  work  back  of  the  Broad- 
"^«r ay  jail,  _ 

^  There  are  over  thirty  Free  Kindergartens  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  f 
t:<Dtal  annual  enrollment  of  over  3000  children.     This  wall  tell  on  the 
'future  of  the  citj%     Branching  out  from  San  Francisco  as  a  center,  the 
"^^ork  has  extended  all  along  the  entire  coast  from  British  Columbia  to 
Northern  Mexico,  and  to  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  to  Australia  and  Japan. 
AJmost  every  town  of  any  size  in  Califoniia  and  Oregon  has  a  Kinder- 
garten, either  private  or  public.     Oakland's  Free  Kindergartens  are  a 
^"Tiedit  to  that  cit3\     The  California  Training  School  has  sent  out  over^ 
^&o  graduates,  who  are  teaching  all  over  this  Western  Coast.  ™ 

This  article  w^ould  be  wholly  hicomplete  w^ere  I  to  fail  to  mention, 
^^  glowing  words»  the  action  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Board  in  Xp^  ' 
^  grand  step  forward,  by  linking  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Public 
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They  have  employed  a  skilful  and  enthusiastic  Kindergartner—  Miss 
Annie  Stovall — ^to  instruct  all  the  teachers  of  the  primary  grades  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten.  It  will  not  be  long,  I  am 
sure,  until  the  Kindergarten  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Public 
School  System  all  over  the  country.  In  San  Francisco,  the  Kindergar- 
ten has  no  better  allies  than  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  some  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools — ^including  also 
the  State  and  City  Superintendents,  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  and 
the  Inspectors  of  the  schools.  May  I  not  add,  that  the  Pacific  Edu- 
cational Journal,  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  very  heart  of  things, 
has  done  royal  work  in  behalf  of  the  New  Education.  Prof.  C.  H. 
McGrew,  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  whose  lectmres  before  Teacb- 
ers'  Institutes  have  done  so  much  in  behalf  of  this  work,  has  also 
spoken  to  thousands  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  the  approaching  _ 
National   Educational  Association.     We  hold  out  warm,   welcoming 
hands,  as  we  greet  the  coming  guests.     We  extend  a  fervent  invitation  , 
to  each  and  to  all  to  visit  the  Kindergarten  headquarters,  in  Odd  Fel-  | 
lows'  Hall,  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets.     We  trust,  also,  that  | 
the  Kindergarten  exhibit  at  the  Pavilion  will  claim  its  share  of  interest 
and  attention.     **  Let  the  very  playthings  of  your  children  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  life  and  work  of  the  coming  man,*'  said  the  wise  old 
Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle.     **  Give  me  the  Child  and  the  State  shaV^ 
have  the  Man,*'  said  another  of  the  world's  greatest  educators.    Just  ^ 
long  as  brain  and  heart-power  dominate  this  universe,  just  so  long  w^^ 
true  educators  be  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  world.     As  such  "^ 
greet  the  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  who^ 
hands  are  the  destinies  of  this  great  Commonwealth. 

Sarah  B.  Cooper. 


The  fifteen  great  American  inventions  of  world-wide  adoption  are 
I,  the  cotton-gin;  2,  the  planing-machine ;  3,  the  g^rass-mower  anc 
reaper;  4,  the  rotary  printing-press;  5,  navigation  by  steam  ;  6,  th 
hot-air  engine ;  7,  the  sewing-machine ;  8,  the  India-rubber  industry 
9,  the  machine  manufactiu-e  of  horse-shoes ;  10,  the  sand-blast  for  carv- 
ing; II,  the  gauge  lathe;  12,  the  grain  elevator;  13,  artificial  ice 
making  on  a  large  scale ;  14,  the  electric  magnet  and  its  practical  appli 
cation  ;  15,  the  telephone. 
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iNGLISH     IN    THE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS.       By  Emest  W.   HufFctlt^" 

lustructor  of  English  in  Cornell  University.     D,  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
1887, 

As  one  result  of  our  present  tendency  towards  the  practical  in  educa- 
tion, tlie  study  of  English  has  recently  been  gaining  ground  in  our 
educational  schemes,  until  it  now  holds  that  position  of  imix»rtance  so 
long  denied  it  and  so  long  its  due.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  new-found 
houor»  in  spite  of  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  English  training,  in 
spite  of  the  varied  interest  inherent  in  this  line  of  study,  in  spite  of  the 
untiring  efforts  of  teachers,  the  unsatisfactory^  results,  too  often  attained 
in  this  work,  indicate  that  the  true  theories  of  teaching  English,  even  if 
already  discovered,  are  not  yet  in  general  practice. 

it  is  a  remarkal)le  fact  that  the  child  whose  other  tasks  present  to  his 
but  few  difficulties  is  often  quite  uuable  to  express  clearly  and 
tly  his  simplest  thoughts.     Yet  in  ever>^  branch  the  teacher  finds 
fter  difficulty  to  lie  not  so  much  in  the  subject  itself  as  in  the  lack  of 
language  expression  and  apprehension  in  the  pupil ;  in  his  inability  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  words.     No  less  remarkable  is  it  that  thebook- 
fovitig  child,  who  in  general  enjoys  his  study,  can  plod  with  cheerful- 
ness through  the  intricacies  of  Latin  grammar,  yet  turn  with  a  sigh  to 
ttc  preparation  of  an  English  lesson.     Yet  the  English  teacher,  what- 
ever her  grade  of  work,  has  often  to  combat,  not  only  ignorance  of  the 
Very  elements  of  correct  English,   but  also  a  deep-rooted   disgust   for 
^Mguage  work  of  any  sort. 

The  causes  of  these  evils  are  as  numerous,  and  oftentimes  as  namifest, 
H^  the  evils  themselves.     Inability  to  use  and  understand  language  lies, 
^t  seems  to  me.   at  the  door  of  verbatim  recitations.     The  brain  that 
always  has  ready-made  language   provided  for  its  thoughts  is  in  no 
condition  to  scan  closely  either  thought  or  words,  still  less  to  invent 
^ew  expression  of  its  own.     Unceasing  practice  10  rendering  anew  into 
English  as  clear  and  direct  as  possible,  the  grammatical  definitions,  the 
historical  and  geographical  facts  so  often  recited  with  parrot-like  exact- 
ness, wotild  contribute  no  less  to  the  general  mental  development  of 
*^he  pupil  than  to  his  progress  in  language.     In  such  exercises  habits  of 
inaccurate  and  inelegant  speech,  often  the  results  of  ignorant  associa- 
^ons,  may  be  noticed  and  afterwards  criticized  for  the  lienefit  of  the 
^^dividual  and  the  class  at  large. 

The  foregoing  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  the  enthusiastic  pupil, 
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but  what  shall  be  done  with  him  to  whom  English  means  struggle 
defeat,  with  him  who  loses  sight  of  the  House  Beautiful  of  Advanc 
EngHsh  in  hopeless  contest  at  every  tura  with  some  grammatic 
Apollyon?  Here,  again,  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  not  all 
once,  at  least  wuthin  a  few  years,  a  multiplicity  of  facts — the  whok^ 
field  of  preparatory  English,  indeed — ^has  been  set  before  him,  and  he, 
reluctant  butterfly,  has  flitted  from  blossom  to  blossom,  sipping  ttr:^ 
sweets  of  inflectional,  aualyhtical,  syntactical  and  rhetorical  know ledg^^ 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  sickening  heartily  of  the  varied  mixtu^^-^ 
The  child  struggles  with  all  the  ordinar>"  grammatical  subjects  in  th^^^ 
most  difficult  phases,  with  punctuations,  with  certain  rhetorical  figur^^^ 
wuth  reproductive  and  imaginative  w^ridng:  he  faiLs,  bewildered  2^^« 
loathing  alike  his  failures  and  their  cause.  Thereafter,  the  whole  ma^  tej 
is  an  old  story,  to  which  no  subsequent  work  can  lend  its  prest-j^ 
freshness. 

Among  the  many  educators  that,  recognizing  the  perplexities  of 
English  teacher,  are  anxious  to  favor  all  with  the  fruits  of  their  ov 
study  and  experience,  is  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Huffcut,  instructor  in  Engli 
at  Cornell  University,  whose  little  pamphlet  on  English  in  the  Prepani-1 
tory  Schools  is  now^  before  me. 

After  briefly  setting  forth  the  failure  of  the  so*called  preparatory] 
English  courses  to  prepare  properly  for  advanced  work,  Mr.  Huffcut  ] 
enunciates  the  three  chief  ends  at  which  such  courses  should  aim. 
These  are,  the  power  to  recognize  and  illustrate  our  few  grammatical  J 
inflections  ;  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  syntax,  between  correct  | 
and  incorrect  idioms  ;  to  express  familiar  thoughts  in  clear,  grammatical  i 
written  English,  unmarred  by  errors  in  orthography  or  punctuatioti.— | 
Slight  requirements,  it  would  seem»  and  easily  realized  at  theendofi 
ten  years'  language  work. 

The  author's  hints  at  the  ways  and  means  are  pertinent  and  sngges^j 
tive.     While  strenuously   opposing    the   old-fashioned  routine  gniin*| 
mar  lessons,  he  is  so  far  conser\^ative  as  to  insist  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  English  inflections  and  a  discriminating  use  of  English  idioms  1 
-yt  bases  of  stately  and  elegant  style.     How  this  knowledge  is  to  be 

"acqtiired  is  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion.     It  seems,  however,  that  at 
the   beginning  of  every  branch   of   education,   a  certain   amount  of] 
elementar>^  drill  is  inevitable.     In  English  this  drill  will  consist  in  the 

^repetition  and  illustration  of  idiomatic  and  inflectional  forms,  the  illus^j 
trations  coming,  not  from  the  teacher,  but  from  the  pupils. 

Passing  on   to  the  second  point,  our  author  urges  **a  reasonable 
amcnint  ol  instruction  in  the  simplest  intellectual  quality  of  st>4e,'* 


school!^ 


This  essential  quality,  he  justly  observ'es»  is  to  be  acquiretl, 
By  readiug  rhetorical  expositions  of  the  subject,  but  by   perfei 
fei.i3iiliarity  with  a  dozen  cautions   against  certain   specific  causes  oj 
ol>!^cu^ity»  and  by  critical  and  intelligent  study,  with  reference  to  thii 
qiji;iiit>\  of  such  writers  as  Macaulay,  Hawthonie  and  Lowell.     Dr.  Ed 
I  w-in  Abbott's  admirable  tittle  book,  entitled    '  How  to  Write  Clearly," 
is   a  collection  of  rules  and  cautions,  supplemented  by  illustrations  and 
cromments  thereon »  which  for  excellence  in  arrangement  and  freedom  _ 
[ftnom  non-essentials^  will  recommend  itself  to  ever>'  teacher.  ^| 

Thirdly,  we  approach  the  last  and  most  difficult  branch  of  Secondar>^ 
^Snglish,  the  art  of  written  expression.     Many   are  the   failures  here^ 
o-Tironicled  ;  and  why?     I  believe  Mr.  Huffcut  is  right  in  saying  that H 
^^e  fault  lies  in  the  kind  of  work  exacted  from  the  pupil.     To  demand 
^►^Iract  reasoning  from  a  childish  mind,  or  imaginative  writing  from  a 
^oul  whose  iraagi nation  still  sleeps,  all  unprepared  for  an  awakenings  is 
^^acune  than  unreasonable.     It  is  fatal  to  the  gradual,  symmetrical  devel-H 
<^ment  of  the  intellect.     Yet  the  whole  scheme  of  essay  writing  seems  W 
^^ascd  on  the  principle  of  exacting  from  the  WTiter  what  he  cannot  l^e 
^^^lected  to  have  in  hira — ^** bricks  without  straw,"  as  it  were. 

Xet  the  subject,  sayi  our  author,  be  suited  to  the  writer's  maturity 
'^t  it  be  something  in  which  he  takes  a  vital  interest :  the  result  will  be 
^*^:Mth  having.     I  would  go  a  step  further  and  sa}^  with  Prof.  Bains, 
let  the  thought  be  supplied  the  ^vriter ;  let  his  whole  energy  be  con 
^^^^■"^ntrated  on  the  manner  not  the  matter  of  his  production.**     **To  write 
^^^ni  essay  may  be  an  exercise  in  style,  but  it  is  something  more ;  it  is  an 
^^^cercise  in  knowledge  or  in  thought.    *     ^^     -^    It  is  a  mixed  exercise, 
^^'xid  mixed  exercises  are  to  be  avoided  in  teaching.     If  there  is  any 
X^xinciple  in  education  more  sacred  than  another^  it  is  to  do  one  definite 
^^^iug  at  a  time/'     The  material  for  the  esssy  l>eing  supplied  him,  tlie 
,n.      '^^x^iethod  of  handling  or  arranging  such  materials  being  set  forth,  with 
H  ^^^^gesdons  as  to  essentials  or  unimportant  details,  the  student  finds  hi» 
^   "^^ay  clear,  unobstructed  by  any  uncertainty  about  **how  to  go  to  work/* 
"^''hich  is  one  of  the  greatest  bug-bears  of  composition  work. 

Of  the  four  forms  of  composition,  narration  is  undoubtedly  the  sira- 
I^i^st  and  description  ranks  next.  Both  are  practicable  in  preparatory 
"^tiglish,  though  both  possess  difficulties  that  should  warn  the  beginner 
^Vw'ay  from  complicated  subjects.  A  narrative  of  some  simple  story, 
'•Ascription  of  a  striking  picture  ;— Kiither  of  these  is  a  valuable  exercise, 
T^liis  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  subject.  Mr.  Huffcut 
Suggests  personal  experiences  of  the  writer,  scenes  with  which  he 
^tmiliar,  together  with  reproductive  work  with  the  narrative  p 
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Longfellow^   Whittier  and  others  of  our  simpler  writers.     It  is  frc 
reproductive  work,  I  think*  that  the  best  results  are  obtained.     To 
and  metaphrase  a  poem  of  Whittier,  a  tender  little  tale  from  Andersc 
or  a  quaint  ballad  from  the  stories  of  early  English,  is  not  only 
invaluable  eacercise  in  language,  but  a  silent  ministry  to  the  spirit, 
the  less  effective  for  being  unconsciously  received. 

The  third  task  of  the  teacher,  says  Mr,  Huffcut,  is  that  of  ciitidi^ 
and  correction;  and  he  here  enters  a  plea  for  individuality  of  st>'I 
advising,  on  the  other  hand,  unsparing  condemnation  of  inaccurick 
and  glaring  mannerisms.  The  attention  of  the  writer  is  to  be  called  1 
corrections  by  annotations  on  the  margin  of  the  essay.  •'The  work 
then  to  be  re- written,  the  corrections  embodied  in  the  new  copy»  atl 
the  re- written  work  should  be  examined  by  the  teacher/'  Th^e  saj 
gestions  are  adapted  admirably  to  small  classes,  and  with  them  prodmi 
the  best  of  results.  In  the  case  of  large  classes,  they  are,  it  seems  to  m 
simply  impracticable.  Prof.  Bains  and  other  distinguished  authoriti 
coucur  in  the  opinion  that,  if  a  teacher  of  large  classes  corrects  minute 
ail  their  wTitten  work,  either  she  herself  does  nothing  else,  or  thatwoi 
is  insufficient  in  quantity.  The  reading  of  extracts  from  compositial 
followed  by  class-room  criticisms,  the  exchange  of  papers,  the  pup 
correcting  the  mistakes  in  grammar,  punctuation  and  orthography 
their  neighbor's  work  are  both  useful  methods.  And,  to  my  mind,  i 
mere  practice  of  careful  WTiting,  with  due  regard  for  all  the  minutiae 
form  and  neatness^  is  no  mean  factor  in  the  product  of  an  easy,  accnril 
style. 

Constant  drill  in  the  grammatical  forms  and  idiomatic  usages  of 
language,  constiut  exercise  in  wTitten  and  spoken  English  with  a  vii 
to  accuracy  and  clearness ; — these  constitute  preparatory  English  woi 
But,  in  order  that  this  course — in  order  that  any  course — prove  tm 
successful,  it  must  be  pursued  with  unflagging  interest  by  the  studei 
Here  is  tested  the  euthusiasnij  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  Her 
lies^  not  in  presenting  a  hundred  different  things,  but  in  presenting 
same  thing  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  yet  never  losing  fix>m  sight 
chief  aim  of  the  particular  work  at  hand. 

Such  then  is  the  scope  of  Secondary  English.     I  believe  it  may 
made  to  embrace  a  wider  field,  without  neglecting  the  subjects  empi 
sized  above.     If  in  the  earlier  years,  the  child  is  led  gradually,  throuj 
constant  and  repeated  drills,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  difficult  of 
grammatical  forms,  learning  correct  language  usage  as  he  learns  h' 
alphabet  and  mulliplicatiou  table,  by  repetition ;  if  he  is  then  introdu^ 
to  the  essential  points  of  grammar,  such  as  the  relations  of  subji 
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predicate,  complement  and  modifiers ;  if  hand  in  hand  with  such  work 
^ould  go  written  work  in  couuection  with  topics  within  the  writer's 
grasp, — if  all  this  were  realized,  there  might  remain  one  year  or  two  at 
the  end  of  the  High  School  course  for  reading  intelligently  and  critically 
selected  English  classics^  for  studying  the  less  abstruse  rhetorial  sub- 
jects, for  realizing  that  their  previous  work  had  been,  not  an  end,  but 
ply  a  means  toward  a  proper  understanding  of  our  literature  and  a 
Dtisequeut  reverence  for  its  unfolding  beauties. 

Helen  L,  Shearer, 
Oakland  High  School, 


A    COUNTY  TRUSTEE  ON  TEACHERS. 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Educational  JourtiaL 

[In  the  May  number  of  the  Joukkal  we  published  an  article  from  a 
teacher  reflecting  rather  severely  upon  the  school  trustee.  The  follow- 
article  is  a  view  from  the  other  side.  We  presume  all  will  admit 
hat  we  express  an  evident  truth  %vhen  we  state  that  both  articles,  taking 

general  view  of  the  question^  have  more  or  less  of  a  foundation  on  fact. 
Kwouldbe  quite  remarkable,  if  in  a  State  situated  as  ours  is,  that  there 
lould  not  be  trustees  who  failed  to  fully  compreheud  their  duties,  or  if 
awaprehending  them,  should  not  perform  them  either  from  design  or 
carelessness.  We  are  also  confident  that  there  are  many  so*called 
teachers  throughout  the  State  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and 
Uiose  trustees  who  employ  them  are  open  to  the  severest  censure.  Ad- 
mitting these  facts,  we  apprehend  that  remedies  are  in  order  and,  that 
proper  ones  be  giv'en,  a  correct  diagnose  is  necessar}',     The  attention  of 

e  people  should  be  directed  to  %vhatever  defect  may  exist  in  the  body 

flitic.  Too  much  money  is  expended  for  the  education  of  our  youth 
ind  the  cause  itself  is  too  vitally  important  to  permit  any  defects  of 
management,  either  on  the  part  of  trustees  or  teachers  to  go  unrebuked. 
Ve  make  these  remarks  without  any  allusion  whatever  to  persons,  but 
IS  referring  in  a  general  way  to  our  public  school  system. — Editor.] 

In  an  article  in  your /^wrw/i/ entitled  **The  County  Trustee/'  the 
Irriter,  who  signs  herself  "Ora  Labora/'  seems  to  have  had  a  great  deal 
ftf trouble  with  verdant  County  Trustees,  and  asks  ''why  does  the  law 
a  Board  of  Education  to  examine  and  license  teachers  under  rigid 
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rules  and  then  practically  abandon  them  to  the  mercies  of  an  ign^ 
that  may  secure  the  position  of  County  Trustee?** 

As  one  of  those  unfortunate  officers  of  twenty  years  standing, ' 
more  than  hinted  at  by  your  correspondent,  I  will  tell  why  the  au| 
14  kept  so  near  the  people.  Under  the  old  State  Constitution  thej 
of  Education  had  more  power  to  change  text-books  than  under  tti 
rmd  it  was  more  than  sust>ected  that  book  agents  had  somethini 
in  the  matter,  hence  there  was  foisted  on  the  schools  such  works  1 
**  Indian  Races/'  ''Huckleberry  Finn,"  '*  Peck's  Bad  Boy,  j 
Stowc's  '*01d  Folks'  Lore,'*  and  scores  of  other  works  on  provint 
which  are  not  fit  to  be  read  in  school  or  anywhere  else.  There  j 
fact  about  teachers  which  stands  forth  like  Banquo*s  ghost,  thatti 
down,  and  that  is,  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  n6J 
ble  to  teach  the  second  term  in  tlie  same  district.  In  about  six  d 
they  seem  to  lose  interest  in  the  school  and  allow  themselvej 
handicapped  by  two  or  three  of  the  larger  pupils.  Of  coursd 
matters  pertaining  to  school  work  a  Trustee  is  compelled  U)  act  in  a 
ance  with  tht?  wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  district,  and  althougj 
may  be  as  ignorant  of  a  technical  education  as  he  is,  inasmuch  at 
pay  the  bills  they  determine  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  money,  fit 
know  by  experience  that  very  little  sentiment  enters  into  the  mi 
a  teacher's  salary.  It  is  the  custom  with  political  parties,  i 
teacher  is  defeated  for  office,  to  appoint  him  on  the  Board  of  Edti 
at  five  dollars  per  day,  and  it  so  happens  that  there  is  not  a  fa rm^ 
mechanic  on  the  whole  Board,  and  it  does  seem  almost  incredib| 
not  one  in  Hvq  hundred  teachers,  who  have  recei\*ed  the  gd 
bounty  of  the  State  in  their  education,  are  capable  of  giving  inst^ 
to  their  pupils  on  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  Sl( 
on  Entomology »  commonly  called  economics,  l>ecause  there  is  sA 
oi  it  dispensed  among  the  people,  yet  they  seldom  contribute  am 
to  literature  except  a  w'ail  against  County  Trustees,  ] 

We  are  again  asked  by  the  same  writer  why  spend  so  much  til 
money  over  Normal  School  institutions,  etc.  I  answer  to  ^ 
teachers  married  off,  and  if  they  don*t  succeed  to  their  entire 
tion  in  five  or  six  months,  they  generally  want  to  change  their 
lor  "green  fields  and  pastures  new%'* 

It  would  be  just  as  proper  to  appoint  a  Normal  School  graduate 
command  of  the  army  with  a  Brigader*s  commission  as  to  gi\^  li 
them  charge  of  a  public  school,  and  *'Ora  La  bora  "  might  have  || 
when  she  quoted  foreign  precedence  when  it  suited  her  purpose, ' 
graduate  must  have  from  one  to  three  years'  experience  in  th< 
room  under  a  competent  teacher,  before  they  are  considered  fit  b 
a  school. 

I  have  known  teachers  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  th 
without  being  able  to  teach  more  than  one  term  in  the  same  i 
yea,  and  %vhen  all  the  children  left  their  school  but  three  or  four 
they  tramped  it  out  for  two  or  three  months  until  they  got  the  lasl 
in  the  district  fund,  and  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Education  is  con 
they  have  diplomas  to  this  day,  and  I  have  never  learned  of  any  f 


:ed  for  incompetency.     It  is  also  asserted  that  **  Trustees 

.1  have  not  the  welfare  of  the  school  at  heart."     So  far  a> 

file  countn^  is  concerned,  this  is  a  self-evident  falsehood,  for  why  arv 

lliey  elected  year  after  year  w^hen  they  would  gladly  lay  down  such 

onerous  duties  to   younger    people?      Now  about   the   boarding:  It 

seenis  like  your  correspondent  must  have  had  a  hard  time  all  round. 

The  Count>*  Trustee  above  referred  to.  after  hiring  a  teacher,  soon  begins 

to  reaUze  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  like  Longfel- 

low'$  Hiawatha,  comes  a  youth  with  Haunting  diploma,  assuming  supe- 

T-5  so  far  above  the  plane  of  their  patrons*  that  the  plain  house- 

rebels,  and  in  a  Httle  while  they  cannot  get  any  place  to  board. 

la  conclusion,  I  have  to  add  that  I  believe  our  teachers  will  be  always 

tnigratorj'  and  gregarious  in  character^  until  w^e  are  impressed  with  the 

Wief  that  teachers,  like  poets,  are  born  not  made,  and  act  accordingly. 

Vacaville,  May,  1888.  County  Schooi,  Trustee* 


/  USED    TO  KILL  BIRDS. 


*^cfl  10  kill  birds  in  my  boyhood, 


bluebirds  and  robiusiatul  wrens  , 
'iuated  them  up  in  the  niouutains, 
I  liLLuted  them  down  in  the  glens. 
»Arver  thought  it  was  sinful — 
X  did  it  only  for  fun- — 
^»id  I  had  rare  sport  in  the  forest 
^*ith  the  poor  little  birds  and  my  gnn. 

'**^luoe  clear  day  in  the  springtime 

I  ipied  a  brown  bird  in  a  tree, 
"^^^rrily  6winj(inK  and  chirping, 
A*  hnppy  as  i\  bird  could  be, 
^inf  raising  my  gun  in  a  twinkling, 
I  fired,  and  my  aim  was  too  true ; 
'^^  Ik  moment  the  little  thing  fluttered^ 
^hrn  off"  to  the  bushes  it  flew. 


I  followed  it  quickly  and  softly, 

And  there  to  my  sorrow  I  found, 
Right  close  to  its  nest  full  ofyoung  ones. 

The  little  bird  dead  on  the  ground  ! 
Poor  birdies!  for  food  they  were  calling; 

But  now  they  never  could  be  fed, 
For  the  kind  mother-bird  who  loved  them 

Was  lying  there  bleeding  and  dead, 

I  picked  np  the  bird  in  my  anguish, 

I  stroked  the  \^  cc  tnotherly  thing 
That  coukl  nevermore  feed  its  dear  ones. 

Nor  dart  thnmgh  the  air  on  swift  wing. 
And  I  made  a  firm  vow  in  that  moment 

When  my  heart  with  sorrow  was  jrlir red 
Tliat4icver  again  in  my  lifetime 

Would  I  shoot  a  poor  innocci;t  bird  ! 
— yl/,  r.  Edwards. 


A   QUAKTiTATfVE   analysis  of  a    **bair  renewer"  extensively  sod 

tTjughout  the  United  States,  says  the  Amtrkan  Groeer,  shows  that  it 

made  of  60  grains  of  sugar  of  lead.   60  grains  of  sulphur,  a  little 

ccrine  and  water,   with  a  drop  or  two  of  perfume.     The  sulphur 

ually  combines  with  the  lead,  fonning  a  brown  or  black  sulphide] 

lead»  which  slowly  darkens  the  hair— slow  in  action,  that  the  pur 

I^Haser  may  persist  in  its  use.     Cost,  3j'ic  per  bottle;  retail  price,  $1. 
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THE    WASP  AND   ITS  RELATIVES; 


A   THIRD  LESSON   IN   ENTOMOLOGY, 

To  those  who  have  read  the  preceding  papers  in  this  series  it  is  perhaps 
I  «Jmecessary  for  me  to  say  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  lesson  eacJi  ptipil 
■  ifioold  l>e  provided  with  one  or  more  dead  wasps.  Lafc  it  be  borne  in  mind 
[ttat  the  primary  ohject  to  be  attained  is  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  observe, 
find  interest  in,  and  the  habit  of,  observing  ;  and  that  all  these  ends  can  be 
'  icooraplished  only  by  studying  insects  themselves  rather  than  by  learning 
o&aiL/  them.  My  own  experience  with  classes  has  convinced  me  that  the 
knowledge  thus  incidentally  acquired  and  permanently  retained  will  exceed 
in  c^uantity  and  excel  in  quality  what  could  be  accomplished  by  any  method 
|of  lecturing  or  of  cramming  text-books. 

Fia.  a. 


ExPLAiajlTlON  Of  FlIiURS  3» 

;  ''Head.  2.  Ocelli.  3.  Componnd  Eye.  4.  Antennae  5.  Thorax.  6.  Fore-leg. 
^L  ^orc-wiug.  8.  Mnlilleleg,  *X  Hind -wing.  10.  Hind -leg,  [a]  Coxa,  {h)  Tro- 
'*^ter.     (c)  Femur,     {d)  Tibia*     [f]  Tarsus.     11.  Alxlomeu. 

fiut  how  shall  we  catch  our  wasps  without  getting  atung?  Children 
^  ^  no  instruction  on  that  point  ;  when  they  want  wasps  they  will  get 
^^.  The  slight  element  of  danger  will  give  an  added  zest  instead  of  serv- 
8  to  deter  them.  For  the  teacher's  use  I  will  suggest  that  all  biting  and 
Hiigliig  insects  may  Ije  safely  caught  by  holding  a  crumpled  handkerchief  in 
■^^^  ha^nd*  It  will  soon  become  apparent  to  any  one  attempting  this  work 
J^t  insect-nets,  and  fruit-jars  with  alcohol  in  them  lor  killing  and  preserv- 
^8  specimens,  are  almost  indispensable. 


{ 


After  having  studied  tbo  fly  and  the  butterfly,  the  pupil  Is  m 
observe  the  general  peculiuntie-i  uf  any  other  insect  without  a 
teacher ;  and  tfie  study  of  the  wa.^p  ini^ht  very  well  be  Ijeguu  by  prepnrb 
a  ** wasp  can!/'  With  this  and  the  previously  prepared  **fly  card"  wi 
"butterfly  caiii  "  l>efore  t[ie  pupils,  the  teacher  should  lead  to  more  dotai]** 
oliservation  by  a  careful  eouipttriaon  of  the  piirts  of  the  wasp  with  tfi 
analogous  parts  of  the  other  two.  Thb  cons  taut  comparison  of  insectA  wit 
each  other  will  furnish  the  **  frequent  reviews'*  so  necessary  to  pei 
nently  fix  the  fact^  of  Efit^tnMlo>«y  in  the  mind  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
foriTiing  the  habit  of  natural  Il^^uciation  of  related  facts,  will  serve  as  a 
better  n»einory  discipline  than  any  of  the  artificial  **  memory  sysi 
much  in  vogue  at  present. 

To  aid  the  pupils,  suggestions  and  ijuestiona  as  follow  would  be  usclti 
Compare  tlio  general  appearance  of  the  lieads  of  the  thxe«>i  insects.     Cott 
you  determine  from  the  head  alone  to  which  of  the  three  insects  it  beloi 
Compare  the  *'  elbowed  '*  antennae  of  the  wasp  with  the  **  clubbed  '*  antei 
of  the  butterfly,  and  make  careful  drawings  showing  the  number  and  fill 
o!  the  segments  of  each.     Could  you  tell  from  half  of  an  antennic  to  wli 
of  the  two  insects  it  belongs  ?     Observe  three  little  shinning,  bead-like  a] 
between  the  wasp's  eyes  ;  they  are  called  ocfcjili.      What  does  the  word  me 
Are  they  present  on  the  fly  and  the  butterfly  ?     Compare  a   wasp's  mc 
with  that  of  the  fly  and  the  butterfly.     How   many  jaws  lias  it?     Do  I 
open  up  and  dow*n,  or  sidewise  ? 

Draw  the  outlines  of  the  thorax.  Compare  the  three  segments  of 
thorax  witfi  each  other,  and  the  thorax  as  a  whole  with  that  of  the  fly 
the  butterfly.  Draw  the  wings  of  a  wasp,  showing  shape  and  venalj 
Compare  with  the  wings  of  the  fly  and  the  butterfly  with  respect  tonuni) 
shape,  venation,  attachment,  surface,  etc.  Could  you  tell  from  half  of  a  w^ 
to  which  of  the  three  it  belongs  ?  Wasps  l>elong  to  the  order  of  Hymenopte 
What  does  the  name  mean  ?  Compare  the  legs  of  the  three  insei 
How  many  parts  to  the  wasp*s  leg  ?  Refer  to  fig.  3  for  the  names  of 
part^.  Has  the  leg  of  a  dy  or  of  a  butterfly  a  coxa  and  a  trochanter  ? 
the  legs  of  wasps  strong  or  weak  ?  Do  wasps  walk  much?  Observe  i 
hereafter,  to  see  if  you  can  discover  any  otJier  important  uses  for  their  I 
Draw  the  wasp's  abdomen,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  flies  and  butter 
as  to  shape,  number  of  segments,  peculiarities  of  the  surface,  etc 
^culiarity  of  the  wasp's  skin  is  especially  noticeable  ?  Squeeze  the  '^stlng 
out  of  the  abdomen,  and  study  its  structure  as  carefully  as  you  can,  Sq' 
tht'  abdomen  of  flies  and  butterflies  to  see  if  they  have  any  analogous  or^ 
Do  you  know  what  the  primary  use  of  this  organ  is  ? 

Draw  a  wasp  dissected,  as  in  flg,  3,     Draw  a  wasp  at  rest*     Comimre^ 
wasp  with  that  of  other  pupils  as  to  sizt,  color,  shape  of  analogus  parts. 
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Otelfft  how  many  kinds  of  wasps  there  are  flying  around  the  flowers  in  your 
yinl.    Observe  what  they  are  doing  tliere.     Catch  all  the  insects  you  cAn 
iiiid  that  look  like  wasps  ;  you  will  lijici  that  many  of  them  have  only  two 
»ingi.     What  are  they  most  nearly  related  to  ?     Is  it  of  any  advantage  to 
t/iem  to  resemble  wasps?     How  does  it  happen  that  they  re.semble  wasps? 
Have  you  ever  seen  *'baljy**  wusps  ?     Have  you  ever  soen  wasps'  houses  ? 
What  ara  they  made  of  ?     Where  do  the  wasps  get  the  material  ?     Why  are 
*n»sps  frequently  found  along  streams  of  water?     Look  along  the  raftei*s  of 
shf^s  and  out-Luildings  for  the  **comh"  of  solitary   wasps  and  the  structures 
of  ** mud-daubers,"     Study  tlie  structui^  of  thf^  cells  ;  observe  what  is  in 
4He  cells,  and  what  comes  out  of  them   during  the  summer.     Compare  the 
ovelopment,   or  meUimorpliosia    of   tlie    wasp    with    that   of  the   Imttt^rfly. 
W  liich  do  you  think  has  the  highest  degree  of  intelUgence,  a  lly ,  a  butter- 
fly, or  a  wasp?     Are  was^ps  detrimental  or  beneficial  to  man's  interests  ? 
The  study  of  the  wasp  should  Ix*  followed  by  that  of  th**  honey-lieej  bunj- 
^le-bee,  ants,  and  any  other  Hy menoptera    available  ;  in    fact   any    one   of 
these  might  have  been  taken  instead  of  the  wasp  for  the  first  lesson  upon 
Hy  menoptera.     All  their  peculiarities  of  structure,  development  and  habits 
ahould  be  learned  so  far  as  possible  by  observation  ;  and  no  more  should  l>e 
told  to  the  pupil  than  will  serve  to  arouse  their  curiosity  and  incite  them  to 
observation.     Remember  that  the  primary  object  of  this  work  is  nob  knowl- 
e*Jge,  but  ability.     With  every  new  insect  studied,  the  field  of  observation 
sliould  expand  to  include  more  and  more  kinds  of  facts,   and   the  ability   to 
observe  the  minute  details  of  structure  should  likewise  increase.     What  it 
^ould  have  l>een  impossible  for  most  pupils  to  see  in  the  first  lesson,  will  be 
^niaily  seen  when  the  general  facts  of  insect  structure  have  been  fro<[uently 
observed. 

This  third  lesson,  like  eacli  of  the  others,  ineludtjs  enough  work  for  many 
«Uch  daily  periods  of  time  as  can  be  properly  given  to  Entomology,  This  is 
•  kinii  of  work  that  should  not  be  **  rushed  along**  until  it  devHops  into 
**cramming/*  If  it  takes  a  class  a  month  to  finish  aetuaUfj  obsei^viug  thowi^p 
^^d  its  relatives,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  they  will  learn  more  Ento- 
inT>logy  in  that  month  than  they  would  learn  from  a  text-book  in  the  same 
^^^igthTof  time.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  Uijtnish  Entomology  or 
^^y  other  subject  in  any  allotted  period  of  time. 


Mv  young  disciple,  don't  hunt  for  new  things,  but  study  to  imirrove  the  old 
Q'Hcs;  every  flat  stone,  and  most  of  the  bowlders,  have  been  turned  over 
^lTe*dy  by  the  novelty  hunters* 


INDUSTRIAL   DRAWING.^ 
VI. 


HALF   INCH   SPACES. 


Hereafter^  we  will  make  our  lines  and  spaces  of  given  lengths » 
»•••«•.«         «  .  • In  the  following  exercises  space  the  25  do| 

•  •  V  I  •  •  •  -  •  one   inch    apart   horizontally   and   verticall]j 

•  '•.*«  r  •  ^  •  Then  divide  into  half  inch  spaces. 
1 1  T  I  T ! !  I T       Other  diagrams  may  be  obtained  by  omM 

ting  some  of  the  dots,  viz: 


KKi    ♦. 


Fic.  J* 


•  •  •      •  • 


•  t  < 


•  •  •      i  • 


From  these  diagrams  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  designs  con  be  made, 

SAMILE3, 


i4 


Hia.  5. 


^Extracts  from  "Outlines  of  Industrial  Drawing,**  by  Paul  A.  Garin  ;  in  8f< 
1 18  pages ;  profusely  illustrated.  Boards,  75  cents,  '  W.  B.  Hardy,  publishd 
Oakland,  Cal.  '  ^ 
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Fig.  13. 


FOUB-IltCH   SPACES. 

Have  at  a  4-inch  paper  square  to  look  at. 

(a)  Make  dot  0  upon  the  left  side  of  your  slate  or  paper, 
two  inches  from  its  upper  left  corner. 

(6)  Dot  1  is  one  inch  horizontally  from  0. 

(c)  Dot  2  is  four  inches  from  1. 

(d)  Dot  3  is  four  inches  vertically  from  1. 
(0)  Dot  4  is  four  inches  from  2  and  3. 

Fxo.  14. 

See  if  these  four  dots  are  so  placed  as  to  be  the  comers  of  a  future  square. 
Then  trisect  (Fig.  7)  and  make  an  original  design. 

Note. — To  have  the  square  in  the  center  of  the  paper  (or  slate)  measure 
the  dimensions  of  the  latter.  If,  for  instance,  the  paper  is  6x8  inches,  the 
square  being  4x4,  one  inch  is  left  for  each  right  and  left  margin,  and  two 
inches  for  each  uppet  and  lower  margin  Then  find  points  0,  1,  2,  3  and 
4,  as  above. 

Trisecting  may  be  carried  on  a  little  farther  and  diagram  Fig.  15  may  be 
drawn . 


Patterns  apparently  intricate  may  be  drawn  on  thi^ 
or  similar  diagrams.  Notice  that  Fig.  15  is  composec^ 
of  nine  equal  squares  with  trisected  sides  ;  should  w^ 
make  a  pattern  for  one  of  these  squares  and  repeat  i^ 
in  the  other  eight  squares,    the   following   result    will 


Fu..  15, 

Fio.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21.       - 

Fig.  IG  represents  one  of  the  squares  in  Fig.  15.     Figures  17,  18,  19,  20 
and  21  are  designs  for  squares. 

[AppiicaiioHs  to  the  above  in  next  n umber. '\ 


LAYING   THE  CORNER-STONE, 


Xt  IS  rather  a  singular  fact,  bat  nevertheless  true,  that  more  judgment 
and  forethought  is  given  to  laying  the  fuunchition  of  a  structure  of  brick 
and  mortar  to  guard  against  disaster,  than  to  the  underlying  principles 
ot    s  child's  education. 

Xt  was  Plato  who  said,   "the  beginning  is  the  most  important  part» 
p>ecially  in  dealing  with  anything  young  and  tender,  for  that  is  the 
fne  when  any  impression  which  we  may  desire  to  communicate  is  most 
adily  stamped  and  taken/' 

Heading  may  be  most  fitly  termed  the  comer-stone  of  education,  al* 

ottgh  ex-President  Hill  of  Harvard  University' says  '*  learning  to  read 

the  most  difficult  task  undertaken  by  an  English  child,  owing  to  the 

consistencies  of  the  English  language. " '     By  the   '  *  word-method  *  *  of 

learning  to  read  a  child  is  told  to  spel!  a  word  and  pronounce  it  as  if  the 

^X^elling  were  a  guide  to  pronunciation  ;  for  instance,  the  word  phlhisic 

Hiight  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  a  boy  asked  to  spell  and  pro- 

■  x^ounceit;  if  the  teach er*s  attention  should  be  attracted  to  an  unruly 

'      X^iipil,  and  in  rebuke  he  sharply  pronuuced  that  pupiFs  name,  the  little 

lad  spelling  phthisic  w^ould  be  liable  amidst  confusion  of  names  of  letters 

^      and  sounds  to  repeat  the  teacher's  *' Phillip  Sykes'*  and  think  he  had 

pTonoimced  phthisic. 

If  I  make  an  assertion,  take  care  of  the  reading  and  the  spelling  will 

^ke  care  of  itself,  it  will  seem  like  **  dragging  the  cart  before  the  horse** 

*nU  entirely  reversing  our  old  methods,  but  an  Eastern  educator  declares 

'tat  the  word-method  has  had  its  day,  and  I  am  ably  indorsed  in  the 

above  statement  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Pollard,  of  Chicago,   who  has  spent  a 

lile-iime  in  solving  the  inconsistencies  of  our  language  under  its  exist- 

^^%  complications,  and  demonstrated  the  assertion  to  a  positive  success. 

Keading  must  to  placed  upon  a  mathematical  basis,  the  sound  of  the 

^^tter  must  be  the  unit  and  through   the  combined  sounds  the  words 

^^ould  be  built  up.     The  study  of  Phonetics  is  become  more  universally 

^*^knowledged  as  an  essential  in   the  development  of  language,   and 

^lof.  W,  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  claims  that   '*he  who  cannot 

^^e  to  pieces  his  native  utterance  and  give  a  tolerably  exact  account  of 

^ery  item  in  it,  lacks  the  true  foundation  on  which  ever>'thtng  else 

^hotild  repose/*     It  is  acceded  by  orthoepists  that  every  sound  should 

^ve  its  own  symbol  and  no  symbol  have  more  than  one  sound,  Owi 


I 
I 
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to  multiplicity  of  sounds  and  paucity  of  letters  in  the  English  langu^e 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  signs  that  shall  indicate  proper  pronunci- 
ation and  diacritical  marks  have  been  devised  for  that  purpose.  The 
correct  way  then  to  teach  a  child  how  to  read  is  to  have  him  mark  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  beginning  at  the  right  hand  of  the  word  as  you 
would  have  a  pupil  read  figures,  and  after  letters  are  marked  sound  from 
left  to  right,  mark  off  the  periods  and  read.  By  this  method  there  is  no 
indecision,  uncertainty  or  guessing,  and  the  words  are  pronounced  right 
the  first  time,  and  children  become  independent  readers  in  less  than  half 
the  time  of  the  old  w^ay. 

That  children  betv^een  seven  and  nine  years  old  require  assistance  in  _ 
pronunciation  of  '  *  hard '  *   words,  cannot  pronounce  correctly  nor  read^ 
intelligently,  at  sight,  words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  something  radically  wTong  in  the  system  of  teaching  reading, 
Presenting  a  word  as  a  w^hole  to  a  child  for  analysis  afterwards  is  aboi 
as  absurd  as  asking  him  to  guess  at  a  pile  of  apples  and  count  th< 
afterwards ! 

Children  are  quick  to  imitate  sounds,  and  will  even  attempt  to  spe^X/ 
before  they  can  read  their  letters,  naming  sounds  instead  of  symbols  ^^ 
fe-e-t,  feet.     To  teach  reading  successfully  the  method  must  be  bas^d 
apon  natural  principles  and  taught  synthetically »  beginning  with  ele- 
"inents  of  sounds  and  concluding  with  w^ords  and  sentences.     The  infan 
makes  sounds  before  it  can  make  signs  or  speak  w^ords.     It  watches  ii 
mother's  lips  and  after  a  time  its  own  meet  and  part  to  hsp  its  first  word 
•*  Mamma."     Sounds  of  letters  should  be  learned  just  so  are  the  faces 
and  voices  of  playmates  and  loved  ones,  and  become  as  familiar  as  to  be 
recognized   under  any  and   all   circumstances.       Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  position  and   action  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
forming  each  sound.     The  w^ords  of  our  language  are  moulded  sounds 
of  infinite  variety,  form  and  shape,  and  can  be  classified  so  that  a  child 
of  six  years  can  learn  why  letters  are  vowels  or  consonants,  why  some 
are  silent  and  how  to  blend  and  mark  them.     Take  the  word  thousafidth 
of  ten  letters  and  it  requires  onh^  hv^  impulses  of  utterance  to  sound  it 
correctly.     Children  can  comprehend  the  significance  of  perfect  moulds 
by  apt  illustrations  and  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  unless  the  moulds 
are  made  and  kept  perfect  in  shape  that  that  which  comes  from  them  will 
be  imperfect.     Many  children  have  faulty  use  of  speech  organs,  indolent 
or  slouchy  mouths  utterly  void  of  character  or  control  that  can  be 
greatly  changed  and  improved  by  careful  and  thorough  practice  of  ele- 
mentary sounds. 

Having  consulted  Webster  for  a  definition  of  the  verb  read  a  thought 
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was  suggested  that  a  child  gives  us  partly  the  best  possible  illustration 
of  the  definition,  also  of  the  difference  between  reading  and  speech  (ex- 
temporaneous speech).     Reading  from  a  book  he  **  goes  over  the  char- 
acters and  utters  them  aloud"  without  conveying  any  meaning ;  ani- 
mated at  play  he  expresses  his  thoughts  with  good  inflection  and  with- 
out restraint  and  with  (what  is  considered  tte  ver>^  art  of  good  reading) 
a  conversational  delivery.     To  the  question,  how  to  secure  this  style  in 
reading  the  expressions  of  others^  the  only  reply  can  be,  to  study  nature 
ajid  follow  her  laws. 

Children  en  masse  cannot  be  governed  without  sufficient  restraint  to 
presence  order,  yet  that  restraint  must  not  repress  confidence  nor  cause 
timidity.  **  Two  things  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  * '  nor  can  the  mind  be  both  '  *  bond  and  free  ' "  at  once.  Slow  growth 
is  sure  and  development  to  be  eifectual  must  be  of  the  whole  and  not 
exclusively  oi  a  part.  Froebel  fathomed  the  laws  of  development  when 
he  taught  that  **  the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  work  should  be  the  bar* 
taonious  growth  of  the  whole  being/'  and  his  principles  as  taught  in 
the  Kindergarten,  have  wrought  marv^ellous  results  in  child- training. 
The  young  mind  seeks  activity,  freedom  aud  pleasure,  and  is  naturally 
investigative  and  inquisitiv^e.  The  Froebel  principles  are  equally  instm- 
ttieutal  and  applicable  in  teaching  reading  to  children,  whether  they 

Pve  been  in  the  Kindergarten  or  not,  for  they  form  the  leverage  of  the 
atural  Method  which  is  based  upon  the  rules  of  orthoepy  given  to  the 
ild  not  as  rules,  but  reasons,  which  are  simplified  and  embodied  in 
ngs  written  expressly  to  impress  the  rules  in  the  mind. 
A  system  that  provides  employment  for  busy  fingers,  occupation  for 
'    ^<:tire  brains,  and  pleasant  recreation  for  little  bodies,  cannot  fail  to 
K'^volutionize  old  methods  that  are  inadequate  to  a  '*  harmonious  growth 
^>i  the  whole  being.  * ' 

Progression  from  analysis  of  sounds  to  w*ords  and  the  true  use  and 
^^eaning  of  words  completes  our  accomplishment  and  illustration  of  the 
definition   of  **to  read,**    **by   taking  in  the  sense,    comprehending, 
Saihering  by  inspection  aud  learning  by  observation/*  and  thereby  en- 
^l^les  the  child,  step  by  step,  to  mount  the  heights  of  knowledge.     Pro-  - 
'Uinciation  and  accent,  although  treated  in  another  article,  deserves  ■ 
^tne  mention  here  as  very  important  factors  in  reading.     They  reveal 
^  person's  breeding  and  culture,  his  associations  and  habits,  and  are  to 
^^nversation  what  polish  is  to  the  diamond.     To  a  good  command  of 
^Jjguage  they  lend  a  charm  of  self-possession  in  speech  and  address  of 
^^anner  that  challenge  admiration  and  win  favor.     Reading  cannot  be  _ 
^^  highly  valued,    for  whether  expressing  or    comprehending    thq^ 
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thoughts  of  others,  it  becomes  a  power  from  mind  to  mind  an€ 

into  the  everyday  affairs  of  life.     As  we  read  intelligently^  or  are  : 

so  shall  be  our  success. 

**  If  I  were  a  voice — a  persiiasivc  voice — 
'flial  could  travel  the  wide  workl  throuxli, 
!  would  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  light," 

And  spread  the  gospel  of  reading  aright  from  shore  to  shore  whei^ 
•*  Little  Men  "  and  ""  Little  W^omen'*  were  to  be  taught* 

Alice  Carey  WatermaiJ 


Lij^i 


GEOGRAPHICAL   RECREATIONS. 


What  city  of  North  America  handles  the  most  sugar?  most  cotl 
tobacco  ? 

What  city  of  the  United  States  manufactures  the  most  flou: 
crockery  ?  starch  ?  cornstarch  ?  brass  buttons  ?  glass  ware  ? 

Which  four  States  have  adopted  prohibition  laws? 

In  which  three  Territories  are  wometi  allowed  the  right  of  suffra^ 

W^hat  city  of  New  York  is  named  after  the  kingdom  ruled  over  by 
hero  of  Odyssey  ? 

Which  is  the  busiest  river  of  its  size  in  the  world?  what  cities  am 
its  banks? 

What  drug  takes  its  name  from  a  Mexican  city  ? 

Which  is  the  most  useful  tree?     What  is  the  only  useful  produd 
the  Sahara?     Where  is  the  boomerang  used  ?  the  assagai?  j 

Wliat  city  of  Europe  is  the  center  of  the  lace  trade  ?     What  cit^i 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  Irish  poplins?  linen?    hosiery?    glovi 


statij 


fish-hooks?  attar  of  roses  ?  cutting  of  diamonds? 

What  city  has  the  largest  ribbon  factories? 

Which  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Holland  ?  of  France  ? 

What  famous  watering-place  in  England?  W^ hat  great  naval  i 

In  what  three  particularB  do  English  railways  differ  from  Americi 

What  and  where  is  the  Golden  Horn  ?  Deccan  ?  Lev^ant  ?  Cath| 
Gem  of  the  Pacific?  Pearl  of  the  Indies?  Niagara  of  the  Eastern  Ca^ 
nent?  Lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranian  ? 

What  city  is  called  the  ''Key  "  to  the  East?     What  one  the 
tu  India"? 

Wliat  importance  attaches  to  the  Island  of  Mauritus? 

W^here  is  the  Lake  of  Pitch  ? 
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The    northern  boundary  of  what  two  States  is  midway  between  the 
Equator  and  the  North  Pole  ? 
U'lxat  city  regulates  the  price  of  grain  in  the  world's  markets? 
Wla^ere  does  it  rain  every  day  in  the  yearj 

\Vfciich  is  the  Granite  Cit^^?   Cit>^  of  Palaces?   of  White  Stone?    City 
of  the    Caliphs?   Manchester  of  France?   Lyons  of  America?   Cit>^  of 
Uons?  Nameless  City ?  City  of  Oaks?  of  Rocks?  Garden  City  ?  Forest 
Gity?    City  of  Straits?   of  Falls?   City   of  Magnificent   Distances?   of 
Homes?  Monumental  City  ?   Crescent  City  ?   Queen  City  of  the  Lakes? 
Railroad  City  ? 
What  large  cit>^  of  the  United  States  not  on  navigable  waters? 
Which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Territories? 
Which  is  the  brightest  of  the  Andean  fires? 

What  island  is  noted  for  eider  down?    What  insect  contributes  to  the 
revenues  of  Greece?   Where  do  the  fire-worshippers  live? 
Where  are  the  Indian  lake  villages? 

^Iiich  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey?     What  bird  has  wings  like  fins? 
To  what  other  threa  conntries  besides^the  United  States  can  England 
^k  for  her  grain  supply  ? 
What  country  has  recently  manumitted  her  sla\'es  ? 
Where  is  the  magnetic  pole  situated  ? 

Where  is  the  center  of  population  in  the  United  States  ?  center  of 
^'^?  What  country  is  most  fertile?  What  one  is  under  the  highest 
*^te  of  cultivation  ? 

,   ^^hich  are  the  three  great  coffee  ports  of  the  world  ?     Which  the 
r  '^ory  port  ? 
'      VVhich  two  countries  of  Europe  are  ruled  by  one  sovereign? 

VV'here  is  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  ?  the  Pictured  Rocks  ?  _^J 

^\^ere  is  pearl  fishing  the  most  profitable?  ^H 

I     *The  sources  of  what  four  great  rivers  can  be  seen  trom  the  summit  of 
r^lces  Peak? 

I       "What  two  rivers  of  the  United  States  run  their  entire  course  between 
P*^o  States? 

What  State  is  on  the  sea  coast  but  has  no  sea  port  ? 
Name  the  oldest  city  in   the  w*orld — the  highest,  the  hottest,  the 
lest,  the  most  northerly »  the  most  southerly. 
Which  is  the  largest  city  in  South  America  ? — (not  Rio  Janeiro.) 
What  two  capes  on  west  coast  of  Europe  have  the  same  name  ? 
Which  State  h^^s  two  mountains  of  iron? 
What  country  of  South  America  is  most  progressive? 
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5tat^  Official  D^part/n^pt. 

July,  1888. 


Ira  G.  HoiTT,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction.  Editi 


Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Sacramento,  June  15,  1888. 

To  Superintendents  and  Members  of  School  Boards  in  California: 

All  School  Trustees  and  members  of  all  Boards  of  Education 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  National  Educational  Association,  wh 
is  to  assemble  in  San  Francisco,  July  17th  of  this  year.     I  therefore 
vite  all  such  to  join  the  Association,  and  thus  become  entitled  to 
privileges. 

If,  however,  all  cannot  become  members,  I  would  suggest  that 
Board  of  Trustees  of  each  district  elect  one  of  their  number  to  becc 
a  member,  and  pay  the  membership  fee  of  two  dollars  from  the  libr 
fund,  in  order  that  the  volume  of  Association  proceedings,  recei' 
through  such  membership,  may  be  added  to  the  school  library.  T 
is  recommended,  because  in  no  other  way  can  the  volume  be  had.  : 
it  is  of  high  importance  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  the  o 
one  that  will  probably  ever  be  held  in  California,  should  be  in  ev 
school  library. 

The  bill  should  me  made  out  **  for  membership  in  and  report  of  p 
ceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association.*'  Blank  certifica 
of  membership  may  be  had  on  application  to  County  and  City  Super 
tendents,  or  to  the  State  Superintendent  at  Sacramento,  on  payment 
two  dollars.  The  certificate  of  membership  entitles  the  holder  not  01 
to  the  volume  of  the  proceedings,  but  also  to  one  of  the  souvenir  badg 
to  admission  to  the  grand  reception  concert  at  the  Pavilion,  San  Fr 
Cisco,  July  17th,  to  all  the  free  excursions,  and  to  the  extreme  lowra 
on  all  other  excursions. 

I  trust  that  one  membership  at  least  will  be  sent  from  each  Dist 
Board.  Members  will  receive  the  badges  when  they  arrive  in  ^ 
Francisco,  upon  presenting  their  certificates  of  membership  to  the  Ba( 
Committee,  of  which  F.  M.  Campbell  is  Chairman.  If  one  cannot  att« 
the  meeting,  by  sending  his  certificate  of  membership  to  F.  M.  Cai 


DEFARTTn 


at  nomomno 
pttit  of  Amcncft 


bell,  OakJand,  the  bodge  will  be  mailed  to  hi 

sEsssioQ.     Let  tts  show  our  Eastern  friends  tl 

leacbers  and  school  officers  can  be  faond  in  any 

those  m  California. 
XoTE»— The  stage  company  has  fi^ed  the  price  of  round-trip  tick< 
ItD  Vbsemite  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $31.50  &om  San  Francisco. 
Inte  is  now  available  to  all  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  who  present  thdx 
ttrtiOcates  to  Sam,  Miller,  613  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

h Sincerely  TOurs,  Ira  G.  HortT* 

Sup't  Pub.  Inst,,  and  Presideiit  Locml  fix.  Coo. 
s 


\ 


STATE  OP  Caoforxia,  Department  PtrBi.ic  Ixstruction, 

Sacramkktov  June  1,  188H,  i 

'     To  lh€  Clerk  ^/ . . . .  School  Distn'd CoutUy: 

J     I  beg  leave  hereby  to  notify  you  that  The  Pacific  Educational 
BjoniN'AL  is  each  month  sent  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  being  plncetl  by 

V  you  in  the  district  school  librar\\ 

Section  1521,  subdivision  12th  of  the  school  law,  makes  it  your  duly 
to  place  said  publication  in  the  district  librar>*.  A  certain  p*->rtion  of 
L  the  State  School  Fund  is  annually  given  to  each  district  for  the  purpase 
I  of  establishing  a  library,  which  shall  be  a  benefit  and  a  pleasure  to 
B  teachers  and  to  pupils,  and  which  may  also  be  enjoyed  by  such  residents 
B  as  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  law  requires  this 
H  library  to  be  kept  in  the  school-house,  when  practicable,  and  makes  the 
H  Trastees  responsible  for  its  proper  care.  (See  Sections  1715  and  1717, 
I  Political  Code.) 

H     The  Pacific  Educational  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the  De- 
"  partment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  contains  monthly  the  decisions  of 
Ibis  Department,  which  are  of  interest  to  all  school  officers,  and  should 
fe  read  by  teachers  and  Trustees  alike. 

These  Journals  should  be  on  file  in  every  library,  and  be  bound  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  making  it  convenient  for  reference  at  any  time, 
I  urge  you  to  see  to  it  that  this  is  done  for  your  own  library,  io  notify 
(hi  editor  if  you  do  not  receive  tfte  Journal  every  rfnvith,  and  to  send  him 
word  of  any  change  in  the  clerkship  or  your  own  address. 
The  editor  is  Mr,  J*  B.  McCbesney,  Oakland.  Califoniia. 
The  publishers  of  TiiK  Pacific  Educational  Journal  are  obliged 
^0  file  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction  an  affi- 
davit on  or  before  the  loth  of  each  month,  that  they  have  printed  and 
niailcd  one  copy  to  the  clerk  of  each  school  district  in  the  State.     This 
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is  regularly  done.     Therefore,  if  the  libraries  do  not  receive  them,  tS? 
fault  must  lie  either  with  the  post  offices  or  the  district  clerks.     Many 
complaints  have  come  from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  that  the 
Journal  is  uever  delivered  to  them,  hence  there  appeared  to  be  need  of 
this  circular, 

I  trust  that  more  careful  attention  will  in  the  future  be  given  to  this 
matter.     Respectfully  yours,  Ira  G.  Hoitt, 

Superintendent  Public  Inslmctiou 

(please  read. 

1521.     The  powen  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  E<lucation  are  as  follows; 
•  ••  •  »  «  •  •  «  •  • 

Twelfth — To  defligrmte  some  educational  montbly  joartial  as  the  o6icial  organ  of  ch 
Departmeut  of  Public  luatraction.  One  copy  of  jouriiai  so  deaiguated  hUtAX  he  fuinisli* 
by  the  County  isup^jriutciident  to  the  Clerk  of  each  Board  of  Dialriet  Traatee»,  to  be 
hint  pkeetl  in  tl)o  district  library.  The  County  Su|ieratteudL-nt  of  Schools  shall  dr^^ 
bis  warrant  seini-annually  in  favor  of  the  pablishera  of  auch  school  joumAl  and  ebi^^ 
the  same  to  the  libi*ary  fund  of  the  diatrict ;  provided ^  that  the  sum  bo  drawn  aballa>j 
case  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  annum  for  each  school  ditiricL       *         * 

171a.     Libraries  Are  nnder  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  City  Board  of  £y. 
ucation,  and  mu»t  l>e  kept,  when  prauticable,  in  the  sehoobhouses.  I 

1717.     The  Trustee*!  shall  be  held  Accountable  for  the  proper  care  and  prescrvatioB  <>f  ' 
the  library,  and  shall  have  power  to  assess  and  colleet  all  fines,   penalties^  and  fe«  of 
meniberslnp,  and  to  make  aO  needful  rules  and  regulations  not  provided  for  by  the  ~ 
Board  of  Education,  a»d  not  iiu-tonsigteiit  therewith  j  and  they  shall  report  anni 
the  County  8u[)erintendcnt,  all  library  statistics  which  may  be  ret^uired  by  the 
furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

E3CTR.4Cra   PROM   THK   PENAL  COUE. 

176.     Every  willful  omission  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined  by  law  npon  any  poblie  I 
ofH cor  or  person  holding  any  public  trust  or  eFipIoycnenti  where  no  special  provinon 
shall  have  been  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  delinq^uency,  is  punishable  as  i  mil' 
demeanor. 

19.  Except  in  cases  where  a  difTcront  punishment  is  preacribed-by  this  Code,  ever; 
offense  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  is  puniahable  by  imprisonment  in  a  county  j&il  noi 
exoe«dlng  six  months,  or  by  a  tine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both. 


Office  of  State  Superixtrndent  op  Public  IxsTRrcrioK,  \ 

Sacramento,  June  26,   1888.  J 

The  State  Board  of  Education  held  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  the 

Secretary,  June  14th.     The  following  persons  received  Life  and  Educa* 

tional  Diplomas,  respectively : 


LIFE    DIPLOMAS. 


Brett,  Mabel 
Fraser,  Robtrt  W. 
Galbralth,  Alma  L 
Gleudenuing,  Haltie  £. 
Graham,  Agnes 
Hamlin,  Elvira  B, 
Hollings worth,  L*  M. 
Jones,  Leslie 
Lalande*  Blanche 
Leggett,  Wm.  A. 


Lynch,  Maggie  M» 
Moore,  Fanny  A. 
Morrison,  Mary  E, 
McCoiirt,  Eobert 
Owens,  Sarah  L. 
Shirley,  Elizabeth 
Siwous,  Wm.  IL 
Webb,  Holton 
White,  Jennie  H. 
WiliOD,  Etnmft  A,i 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATIONAL    DIPLOMAS. 


AWhtre.  CslUe  A. 
[  Aldarson,  Emma 
^\An^elo,  Kittle 
I  AulU  C.  Evelyn  (duplicate) 

liasaett,  Maria  L, 

3^ttJs,  Laum  H. 

Boyd,  Amelia  T. 

Hraxelle,  Anna 

l.*erry,  Annie  E» 

rkiyle,  Jennie  E, 

r4runig,  Lonie  H* 

Heald,  Etta  £. 

Heftton,  Hsttie  B. 


Heffeman,  Thoa.  H. 
Keefe,  Anna 
MitL'hell,  Bertie 
Met'onnell,  Nettie  V. 
Tenbrook,  Ada  G. 
Trovinger,  Nettie 
Walton»  M.  Agnes 
Watson,  Cha?.  N. 
Weaver^  Annie  E. 
Webb,  Hay  ward 
Webster.  Mercedes  F. 
Wood,  Hazel 


The  State  Printer  submitted  his  report  regarding  the  accountlof  the 
manufacture  of  State  text-books,  and  the  Board  basing  the  prices  of  the 
State  school  books  upon  the  State  Printer's  report  of  their  cost,  fixed 

the  prices  at  the  foUo%ving  rates.      Said  rates  to  take  effect  immediately 

and  remain  in  force  one  year. 


PRICES    OF    BOOKS    NOW    ISSUED   AND    READY 

FOR   USE* 

— —      '^z:^:^z 

BY    MAIL, 

PRICK  TO  l*rPJL  FUOH 
BKTAIL  UBALEB5. 

Pir-'  ^*      '-r 13  cents. 

^^                  \^t 33  cents. 

Vh.    .  ..._  ler. 54  centa. 

SpeUer. , 26  cents. 

iVimary  Number  Lessons  20  centa. 
Advanced  Arithmetic. .-  42  cents. 
Ritgltsh  Grammar . .,...,  42  centa. 
O,  3,  History 70  cents. 

20  cents. 
41  cents. 
60  cenU. 
31  cents. 
25  cents. 
50  cents. 
50  cents. 
82  cents. 

20  cents. 
40  centa. 
65  cents. 
30  centa. 
25  centa, 
50  cents, 
60  cents, 
80  cents. 

I 


The  State  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  notify  the  school  officers 
^cid  the  public  generally  of  these  prices. 

The  subject  of  geographies  was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  that 

^^^mediate  steps  be  taken  towards  the  preparation  of  the  Elementary 

^^-^^graphy.     All  action  concerning  the  Advanced   Geography  was 

L    PKistponed.  Ira  G.  Hoitt» 

^^  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education. 


J 


I  HAVE  heard  of  men  who  knew  more  than  they  could  tell,  but  I 
er  have  met  one.  If  a  man  has  a  genuine  idea,  he  can  make  him- 
understood. 


Literature  is  the  diet  of  the 
the  unwritten  things. 


common  mind,  but  genius  feeds  on  ^^ 
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Editorial   Dcpart/nerjt, 


Thk  National  Educational  Convention  will  commence  its  session 
San  Francisco  a  few  days  after  we  go  to  press.  The  advance  guard 
the  army  of  teachers  is  already  here. 

President  Gove  arrived  July  Sth,  and  is  already  hard  at  work 
making  preparations  for  the  session.     Secretary'   Canfield,  genial 
business-like,  is  rendering  material  assistance  both  by  his  advice 
his  labors.     His  experience  at  other  National  Conventions  rendei^  % 
aid  invaluable.     The  members  of  the  Local  Committee  find  themseli 
in  constant  demand,  so  much  so,  that  nearly  all  private  business  has 
be  laid  aside.     The  rooms  tu  the  Flood  Building  are  constantly  filled 
with  teachers  and  others  interested   in    the   approaching   convention. 
[  The  secretaries  are  nearly  distracted  with  the  questions  asked  and  with 
the  work  demanded  of  them.     The  public  press  contain  daily  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Association  ;  as  a  consequence  the  public  are  beginning  to  take  a  more 
general  interest  in  what  we  confidently  expect  will  be  the  great  event 
'  of  the  year,  both  for  San  Francisco  and  the  entire  Pacific  Coast, 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  material  advantages  which  would 
result  to  California  in  consequence  of  this  meeting  of  teachers :  in  fact 
this  phase  of  the  resulting  good  has  overshadowed  all  others.  Perliaps 
this  was  necessar>'  in  order  that  the  business  portion  of  the  commtmiti 
might  be  induced  to  render  that  aid  which  \vas  absolutely  necessary*, 
the  meeting  was  to  be  a  success.  But  the  Association  has  not  existed 
for  thirty  years  that  committeemen  might  labor  year  after  year  in  making 
the  necessar>^  preparations  and  in  raising  funds  to  pay  necessary  ei 
penses  merely.  All  this  was  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  this  means  hi 
been  valuable  only  to  the  extent  that  the  end  has  been  subser\^ed. 
will  hardly  do  to  expend  all  this  labor  and  money  for  an  Kducatioi 
Convention  and  have  it  result  merely  in  a  Ixjoming  of  real  estate  or  i 
an  advertising  of  fine  climate. 

The  rank  and  file  of  our  teachers  and  school  officers  will  bear  in  nun< 
however  much  may  be  said  of  the  material  advantages  which  are  to  1 
derived  from  the  visit  of  our  Eastern  friends,  the  real  advantages  whic 
we  may  obtain  fix>m  meeting  a  large  number  of  the  leading  educators 


i 


ss  and  listening  to  their  addresses  and  discussions.     In 
addition  to  their  words  we  shall  also  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  a 
great  variety  of  school  work  done  under  their  supervision.     We  in  Cali- 
fomia  are  so  isolated  by  geographical  conditions  that  we  cannot  ^^sit 
the  schools  of  our  friends  beyond  the  mountains  and  receive  the  knowl- 
tdg:e  and  inspiration  which  such  a  visit  would  give ;  they  however  are 
^>3ming  to  us  to  bring  from  their  abundant  stores  of  experience  and  en- 
thusiasm wherewith  to  enrich  us.     Let  us  then,  as  teachers  always 
i^tubitious  for  the  best,  permit  no  valuable  opportunity  to  pass  unim- 
prov^ed.     Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  real  object  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Association,  but  be  ever  on  the  alert,  during  the  few  days  it  will  last, 
U>   get  all  we  can.     From  the  general  outlook  at  the  present  time  w^e  are 
mfident  that  if  the  teachers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  attend  the  different 
Lc^etings^  resolved  to  add  to  their  present  stores  whatever  may  seem  of 
""^lue  in  the  experience  and  words  of  others,  they  wHll  return  to  their 
^ci^liools  much  better  equipped  for  their  chosen  work  than  ever  before. 


I 
I 
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For  some  time  delegations  of  teachers  from  the  East  and  from  different 
of  California  have  been  sending  to  the  appropriate  committee  to  have 
^adquarters  secured  for  them.  At  the  present  writing  so  many  requests  of 
^^ii  kind  have  been  made,  that  it  is  difficuk  to  obtain  suitable  ])]accs  for  those 
""^ho  have  delayed  this  matter  until  they  arrived.  Teachers  from  Kansas  and 
Nevada  will  have  their  headquarters  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel;  those  from  Indi- 
ana, at  the  Plcasanton  ;  Colorado,  at  the  Russ ;  New  England,  at  the  Palace ; 
Oregon,  at  the  Occidental ;  Arizona,  at  the  Nucleus  ;  Philadelphia,  at  the 
^rand ;  the  Kindergarten  Association,  at  Odd  Fellows  Hall ;  the  California 
State  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  Pioneer  Building  ;  the  Teachers'  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  at  the  Bancroft  History  Building ;  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara 
Counties,  at  the  Palace  ;  Shasta,  Tehama,  Solano  and  San  Joaquin,  at  the 
Lick  House ;  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  Pleasanton  ;  Colusa,  at  Irving  Hall ;  San 
Mateo,  at  the  Flood  Building ;  Contra  Costa,  a!i  the  Uck  House ;  and  San 
f  riinri^n,  at  the  Art  Rooms. 


i  UK  exhibition  of  school  work  promises  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
'^teting  of  the  Association.  Not  only  has  a  wide-spread  interest  been  taken 
••rirciughout  California,  but  extensive  exhibits  will  be  made  by  schools  in  Eastern 
^^Wcs.  It  will  Ije  remembered  that  the  local  committee  have  offered  a  cash 
P^Ue  of  $500  for  the  best  exhibh  made  by  any  Stale,  omitting  California* 
-■Tve  following  chies  have  already  indicated  an  intention  to  make  an  exhibition 
^^  School  work.  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  York,  Rochester,  Ithaca, 
•Kingston,  Chicago,  St,  Louis,  Muskegon,  St.  Paul,  Normal  Park,  Wheaton 
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Memphis,  I^  Porte,  Swathmore,  and  Austin.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
following  counties  of  California  will  be  represented  :  Alameda,  Contra  Costa, 
Del  Norte,  Fresno,  Humboldt,  Inyo,  Kern,  Lake,  Los  Angeles^  Montereyi 
[  Modoc,  Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Sanu 
Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Ventura,  Tuol- 
umne, and  Yuba ;  also  the  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 


^ 


Teachers  and  school  officers  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  office  at  jckj  ^ 
Post  street,  corner  of  Stockton,  Union  Club  Building. 


Our  Book  Sable. 


MAGAZINES. 

Scri8N£r'8  Mauasi^e  for  July  thowe 
many  signs  of  a  steady  {idv»nce  along  th& 
I  lines  marked  out  for  it  by  its  projectors. 
The  opening  article  is  tlie  »econd  of  the 
•'Ruilwiv}''  Series"  by  John  Bogsrt,  State 
Engineer  of  New  York;  *'Life  and  Travel 
in  Moikm  Greece*'  is  an  entertaining  Ac- 
count of  a  trip  throagh  a  country  nuite  uu- 
known  to  American  travulers,  by  Professor 
Seymour  of  Vale  ColUge.  Another  article 
of  talue  to  our  readers  ia  '*An  Astronom- 
er's Summer  Trip/*  in  M'hicli  Prof.  Young 
gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  observatories  in  Europe  in 
a  visit  to  Raesia  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse 
i  D  1 887  *  Robe rt  Lon  i s  S te ven  son  w ri tes  on 
•"Popidar  Authors.**  Henry  James  gives 
the  second  part  of  his  itory  on  *'A  London 
Life/*  and  T.  R.  Sullivan  has  a  highly  im- 
aginative story  entitled  "Mfli'str©  Ambro- 
gio,  "  The  illustrations  arc  very  line  indeed 
and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
number.  Taken  as  A  whole  teachers  will 
find  mnch  in  it  of  special  value  to  them- 
letves. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  mftin- 
tains  its  high  literary  quality.  J*  P.  Quin- 
cy's  weird  story,  **Miss  Farrera  Bequest," 
reaches  its  concluding  chapters.  Miss 
"Preston  contributes  an  admirable  article  on 
a  historical  topic,  '*A  Changing  Order;'' 
Elim  Orme  White  a  short  paper  on  *'A 
Browning  Coortahip;"  H,  C,  MiTwiu  s 
timely  review  of  **The  Telephone  Cases;** 
William  H,  Downes  begins  a  aeries  of  papers 
on  ^'Boston  Painters  and  Painting;''  Brad* 
ford  Torrey  describes  *'A  Green  Si  on  n  tain 
Con)  field,  a  lid  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wynian 
contributes  some  thoughtful  "Studies  of 
Factory  Life.**      E.  H.    House    continues 


''Yone  Santo:  a  Child  of  Japau, "  atid Qiai 
Egbert    Craddock    contributes   two  in«f 
chapters   of  "The   Despot  of  Broonttcdgfl 
Cove."     Dr.   Holmes'    new  volunie  *'Lpii| 
Mediaeval    Inquisition,"    and    Kiiigldtit'il 
"Crimea**  are  noticed  at  length  in  the  book  I 
reviews.     Besides  there  are  the  Contribu- 
tors* Club  and  Books  of  the  Month,  uhich 
contain  many  items  of  interest,     Publiihrd 
by  Houghton,  Miflin  &^Co.,  Boston. 


The  Forum  for  July  cotitaina  tevenl  tr- 
ticles  of  sjjecial  interest  to  teachers.  An- 
other  paper  on  '*What  Shall  the  Public 
Schools  Teach?"  by  Prof.  L,  H.  Ward, 
takes  strc»ng  gronnd  in  favor  of  nisuUAl 
training,  "The  Political  Situation/'  by 
8enator  Edmnnde;  "How  can  Wagei  b* 
Increased,**  by  Eilward  Atkinson;  **Motal 
Principle  in  Public  Affairs,"  by  W.  L.  Ttot- 
holm,  and  "The  Bugbear  of  Trusti"  *rs 
articles  of  great  present  interest  and  *ell 
worthy  tht^  peninal  of  those  who  wish  to  be 
poeted  on  current  affairs.  In  fact  tbs 
whole  number  will  be  found  valuable  rc*^; 
ing.  The  Fonim  Publishing  Co.,  2fi3  61 
avenue,  N.  Y.     |5  a  year. 


Thk  KiSr>ER«ARTKN  fof  July  ts  the  ^^^^. 
number  issued  by  Alice  B.  Stockhani,     ^^^ 
La  Salle  street,  Chicaco.     We  wish  all   ^^' 
primary  teachers  coufd  have  the  rea^^- 
of  this  excellent  magazine,  it  would  dotl^^ 
good.     Tlvifl  II timber  as  well  as  the  pre^^ 
ing  ones  contain  typical  lessous  and  «t^^^ 
adapted  to  home  and  school,  also  kii^^*^^ 
garteu  methods  for  primary  teactien      *® 
nnrserj'  occupations  are  important  feat**"*^ 
We  have  nothing  but  words  of   praisa 
this  new  venture^  and  we  hope  it  will  p*^ 
a  success.     Terms  ^2  per  year;  five 
scrihers,  17,75. 


RoaSiiJ^o^Tm kru ' a n  Hi hto r y 
lior  July    hiu   a   frontispiece  an    excellent 
llulJleiigth  portrait  of  Chief  Ju&tice  Wiute. 
|yL<Uow  ijij^  18  ail   illustrateil  article  on    bis 
Ome  111  \Viialungtou.     Although  every  ftl- 
'  8ia  well  worth  the  attention  of  ethioiitore 
i  BAiue  {>articularly  the  following:     ''The 
titineTitdl  Cougrea«/'  by  Judge  Wrn*  J* 
•oon;  •*  Person ttl  Recollections  of  Anil  re  w 
>H«»on/'  by  Hon.  Charlea  K,  Tuckernmn; 
«t  Tennessee  One  Hundred  Years  Ajjo," 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Fowler;    *'Wa*hii>g' 
i'fl   Diary  for  August^  1781/*  and    **The 
tound   Builders   were    Indiana/'   by    Dr, 
'rug  Thomas.     Puhlishod   at  743   Broad- 
ly, N.  y.,  at  $5  per  annum. 


"The  Nkw  Prisccton  Review  for  July 
'^C^HtaiDfl  Dine  thoughtful  articles  in  addi- 
^^^<an  criticisms,  notes  and  review  h.  The 
**'^>eniDg  article  on  *'The  Study  of  Eigh- 
^^*«nth  'Cen  tnry  Li  ie mt u  re , "  will  be  f n  u  n  d 
i^^tere«ttng  to  our  readers  particularly.  The 

tiles  of  the  other  leading  articles  are 
Egyptian  Souls  and  their  Worlda,'  "A 
ohti<ial  Frankenstein,"  "The  American 
thirty  Convention,"  "The  Duty  on  W  orks 
of  Art/^  **New  York  after  Pari?/*  "Hu* 
«^«aiiii4tic  Religion,"  * 'Poetical  Dedications" 
mnd  '*A  Calabrian  Penelope/' 

Thk  English  Illcvtrated  Maoazink 
ffn  July  cont&ina  for  a  frontispiece  a  6ne 
portrait  of  .Samuel  Johnson  ami  three  pro- 
'osily  illostrated  articles:  * 'Pagodas,  Anri- 
«le*,'ttnd  Umbrellas;"  "A  Hampshire  Ham- 
let** and  "Coaching  Days  and  Coach  in g 
Wiye/*  Besides  the  above,  "The  Metiia- 
tion  of  Ralph  Hardelot"  is  continued. 
Olbfr  articles  entitled  * 'William  Hntton/' 
*%  Exile/'  and  "EtCaetera'*  complete  the 
uaaber. 


Olii  South  Lrapleth  is  a  scries  of  papers 
Oftiubjects  of  nniversal  interest  pnblished 
ia  s  cheap  form  by  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  5 
'^merset  street,  Boston.  We  have  received 
the  following  titles:  The  Constitution  ot 
the  United  Stutes,  The  Articles  of  Coafed- 
«U<m,  The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
'^•»hiDgton*«  Farewell  Address,  Magna 
^^hsrta,  A  Healing  Question^  Frankltn's 
Jin  of  Ution,  Washington's  Inangiirals, 
^«  Fe^Ieralist  Nus.  1  and  2,  The  Ordinance 
of  171^. 

I  vHEHjiFtTL  Echoes  from  the  National 
Kindergarten  for  Cbildren  from  Three 
lo  Ten  Years  of  Ajfe.  Written  and 
*^piJed  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Priu- 
^P*J  of  Kinderj^arten  Normal  Insti- 
^,f^«.  D.  C.  Published  by  Henrj*  A. 
*ouag&  Co,,  Boston. 


German  HxERCiii^.      %  J.  Frederick 
Steiu,   Instructor  of  German   in  the 
Boston  High  Schools.     Published  by 
Giun  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This,  the  first  and   only  book  of  its 
kind  in  Gennau,  is  based  on  the  repro- 
duction  plan,  like  Collar  and  t^ameirs 
*'Begtnner*s  Latin  Book."*     It  is  design- 
ed as  supplementary  to  any  good  gram- 
mar or  ''Lessons/*  and  will  answer  as  a 
first  reader  in  German.  The  reproducing 
work  may  be  commenced  after  a  short 
study  of  the  rudimeuts;  and  yet  the  book 
contains  enough,  in  the  second  part,  for 
pupils  well  advanced. 


Britons  and  Muscovites,  or  Traits  of 
Two  Empires.     By  Curtis  GuiUL  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
In  this  book  the  reader  is  taken  to  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  Fountains  and  Fur- 
ness  Abbeys  and  other  historic  points  of 
interest  in  England;  then  another  jour- 
ney takes  him  to  Russia  among  the  Mus- 
covites,    It  is  just  such  a  book  as  young  , 
folks  like  to  read,  full  of  interesting  de*f 
script! ou  and  narration  which  give  vi\4d- 
ness   and   reality   to   the  localities  and 
scenes  portrayed. 

The  Senses  and  the  Will.  Ob 
vatious  concerning  the  mental  de 
velopmeut  of  the  human  being  in  the 
first  years  of  life.  By  W.  Preyer,  Pro 
fessor  of  Physiology  in  Jena.  Pub- 
lished bv  D.  Appleton  iS;  Co.,  New 
York,     j88S. 

This  work  is  volume  VII  of  the  Inter- 
national Series,  under  the  editorial  sup- 
er\^ision  of  W.  E.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
Its  cJiief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  record  of  a  series  of  careful  obser%'a- 
tions  upon  a  child  from  its  birth  through 
the  first  three  years  of  its  life  by  a  Ger- 
man philosopher.  It  is  probably  thej 
most  systematic  and  tnost  thorough  rec-^f 
ord  of  the  kind  ever  made.  The  book 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  kin- 
dergartens and  primary  teachers. 


Academic  Trigonometry.  Plane  and 
Spherical.  By  T.  M.  Blakslee,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Des  Moines.  Published  by 
Giuu'&  Co.,  Boston. 

Introduction  to  Chemical  Science. 
By  R.  P.  Williams,  Instructor  of  Chem- 
istry in  English  High  School  Boston. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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First  German  Rk*i  »  k  on  Uic  Cumu- 
lalivc  Method.  Hy  Adolpbc  lirey- 
sprinK.  Piit>lishe<l  Uy  D,  Appletou  St 
Co,.  New  York. 

This  Reader  plenses  us.  We  hardly 
ftcc  bow  a  tiiorc  iitlractive  and  serv^icea- 
hie  Gennan  Reader  could  he  devised* 
E%'ery  page  coiitaiujs  ilhistratioJis  which 
are  a  sort  of  key  to  the  text  while  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  are  notes,  verb  forms, 
tnlsccllaneous  questions,  etc.  A  Inrgiu- 
ncr  in  the  study  of  German  would  take 
to  it  at  once. 


Chips  from  a  Tkachkh's  Workshoi\ 

Ry  I,,  R.  Klemm,  Th.  D.     Published 

by  lyec  &  Shej^iard,  Boston.     i88«. 

Wc  commeud  this  Ixwk  to  our  teacb- 

crs  because  it  is  bright  and  suggesitive. 

No  real  teacher  will  regret  the  money  it 

cofits  or  the  time  taken  to  read  it     The 

author  writes  from  large  experience  as 

both  teacher  and  superintendent.     He 

also  was  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 

as  an   institute  instructor,   consequently 

he  is  familiar  with  all  phjises  of  school 

life,  and  being  a  keen  obscrv'er,  he  has 

produced  a  readable  lxx>k. 


dren"  series  so  well  known  to 
readers.  The  notes  are  mainly  an 
meui  of  those  wTillen   by  the  »i 
The  editor  is  Margaret  Andrews  Allen. 


Thrccvdidk.  Book  V*  Editeii  ou  the 
basis  of  Classen's  edition  by  Harold 
N.  Fowler  of  Harvartl  U'nivcnsity, 
Publisbeil  bv  Ginn  Jfe  Co.,  Boston. 


The  B.%.TutHs  \nd  Em&Ti^ES  of  IIoRACii. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  j.  B.  Grecu- 
ough-  Published  by  Ginn  ^  Co. 
Boston. 


A  Treatif^s  on  Plane  StiRVKViKa.  By 
D.  Carhart,  C.  H.,  Prt>fcssor  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Publisheti  by  Ginn 
&  Co,,  Boston. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  work  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  field  of  plane  sur- 
veying. It  illustrates  and  describes  the 
instruments  necessary,  and  the  best 
methods  of  solving  many  problems  oc- 
curring in  practice  as  well  as  a  few  of 
those  more  mtricate.  The  work  is  com- 
plete  and  valuable  as  a  text-book  or  as  a 
book  of  reference. 


Lksbons*  in  E.s<ju«ii,  adaptei)  tu  the  study 
qI  American  Cliisaics.  A  Text-liook  for 
High  ScliooU  and  Ac  ado  mi  en,  hy  fciara  E. 
lluBted  LcK'kwood.  Published  by  tiinn 
ft  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book  is  neither  a  Ebetoriu  nor  a 
work  on  Composttion  writing  but  one  ott  the 
study  of  English.  The  author  has  had 
eunisidcrjiblo  experience  in  teaching  tlie  sub* 
ject  about  which  she  writei,  and  her  book 
is  in  tlie  itiaiu  an  expoeitinu  of  li«r 
room  mcbods. 


Scott's  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrki.. 
Published  by  Gian  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  belongs  to  the  "Classics  for  Chil- 


Judge  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  of  the  Suju-cinj 
Court,  New  York,  before  whom  tlic 
* 'boodle*' A  Idermt-n  and  Jacob  Shur|^»w«t 
tried,  has  written  an  article  on  "Misctr- 
riages  of  justice,"  which  appears  in  iHr 
Forum  for  May.  The  same  number  ctjii* 
tain  "Obstacles  to  Good  City  Govcni' 
ment,"  by  ex- Mayor  Seth  Low  of  Broot 
lyn;  "Appropriations  fur  Public  Works," 
by  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom,  and  a  strong 
article  by  Michael  Davitt  on  "Irish  Land- 
lordism." 


The  Aniericttii  Public  Health  A«i»»nfttion 
publinh  lour  l^mb  Prize  l*^«Ayjp  with  tU^ 
tgllowui|j;    titles:     No.  1.    Healthy    HoiJ»«* 
and  Food  for  tl»e  Working  Claa»eis;    No.  ^ 
The  Sauitary  C-«Jndition»  and  Necessities  «* 
Hchuol-Houaaa  and  .School  Lilt.  No.  2.  Vf^ 
infection  and  IndividuulPiophylaJtLsagfciw** 
Iiifuctious  Di«ea«iea,  atld   No.  4.  The  f^f^ 
veatable   Causes  of    l>ii»f4aMe,    Injury    •'^r 
Death    in    Americiin     Mntiufa<:torie4     < 
and  the  best  MeaiiH  and   .Appliancce      '^ 
Pre  Tenting  and  Avoidiug  them. 


TnK Civil  SKKvrri^  t  T' 

taiuingcjui?stionii  tu  A 
Bookkeeping,  Lcttd-.. . -L-,.p,,  .. 
Syntax,  L'tiitifd  States  Histoiy,  and 
Govern  men t,  witli  historical  &n<l 
tahleii,  and  the  Declaration  of  IiideiK*nd  ^5"* 
and  the  Couatitution  of  the  Unttod  *Sui^^*'* 
intended  to  be  a  sufficient  review  tti  all  ^ 
sabjecto  upon  which  cpie«tions  are  aakfe?^  ' 
Civil  Service  oxaminationit.  Witli  iui^  * 
tiwert  and  directions  as  tu  application^ 
axamination  and  postttou.  Publiahet^ 
C,  W»  Bardeen,  Syraciiee,  N.  Y* 


HOME 

Book»,  free.    C    1 
II02  Wala lit  Street, 


STUDY,  VkTtHMnAUWLjfB 


I'llILAUhMJUA.    i ^v 


[NOUNCEMENT! 

To  School  Officers  and  Teachers. 

[The  J.  Dewing  School-Supply  Company 

l8  Now  On^erins 

O-reatest    Advatitatjes    to    Buyers    o( 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Library  B 
Bells  and  General  Supplies. 
Do  ct^ftju^to  get  SPECIAL  RATES  ^'X^iSI".."''" 

ttoLB  AOEM's  run 


V 


he  New  *  People's  ^  Cyclopedia 


-OF- 


UNIVERSAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

list  Published,  and  Brought  Down  to  the  Present  Time,  Four 

Large  Octavo  Volumes. 
Over  2^500  Pages.     125  Double-Page  Maps.     60,000  Topics. 

I  *•    It  ii  brought  down  to  the  present  tti  every  vlepartractit,  and  is  tliu*  from  two  to  ten  yeai«  later 

Ihao  any  oiher  work  now  on  the  market, 
^   ItcoDt&Iiis  nearly  ode  hundred  and  fifty  colured  map&  and  diagrams,  t>eing  the  bcsl-m(ipi>ed 

Cj-clopedifl  cvfr  t»ul  liH'r>rc  the  AisiericBu  peoplt. 
1    tk  CDntalns  colored  maps  of  the  la  g:reatefit  American  cities  and  of  the  ii  greatest  Europeaa 

capitals,  ill  (eaturc  hilhctto  uukuovm  to  Cyclopedias. 
i   The  Biapa  of  the  United  States  arc  indexed,  showing  the  location  lUid  population  of  every  city. 

town,  »nd  villagp  in  the  United  iatateA,  with  postofficcs,  money-order  officer,  express  offices. 

county  seats,  capitals,  etc. 
*    T><?  New  South  receive**  eapecial  attention  in  recent  material  development  and  incrcaac  of 

'ih.  importance,  and  population 
^  V  reprei^entM  in  iu  pages  by  biographical  notices  prepared,  In  tuatiycaacA. 

-Ued  by  themselves. 
t  Scicfjce,  Art,  Geography,  PoUtics,  etc.,  etc .» in  all  their  recent  achievements,  are  wrttteu  up 

to  date. 
^  Tbe  whole  work  has  been  revised,  a  vast  amount  of  new  matter  added,  and  fresh  pistes  made. 

Mr«]ul>   adopted  bv  ucarlj'  t^verv  Board  of  Education  in  California  imd  bv  Thousands  of 
•••Uni  Boards,  as  '  " 

THE    BEST    REFERENCE    BOOK. 

^**lUving  owned  andu.sed  a  set  of  The  Peoiile's  Cyclopedia,  I  commend  this  valuable  work  to 
JJJ*^*'  t"*>^«^»t4.  students,  and  all  who  read,  ils  compact,  accurate^  modem,  and  the  be»t  reference 
■**cxtant.'*  PiioF    h.  r>.  Brown,  President  State  University  of  Nevada. 

)  Not  be  Deceived  into  buyiugf  either  of  the  Old   EditionSi  the  one  in  Two 
s.  the  other  in  Three  Volumes,  THE  NEW  being 


,  4^rcs&. 


CompletG  in  Fonr  CoiTenient  Volnines 

SPECIAT.  NET  PRICE  TO  SCHOOLS. 


>  Cloth.  120  00  per  itt. 

,      libfary  Leather,      22  00       ** 
'    )  Half   'Horocco         24  01       *' 


The  J.  DEWING  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    SCHOOL    FURNISHERS 

420  and  422  BUSH  STREET. 


HAH   FaANCl9CU,  CAL 


Publishers     Department, 


One  of  the  most  attractive  buildings  in  San  Francisco  is  the  Union  Club  I 
Building,  300  Post  street,  comer  of  Stockton.  At  the  [iresent  time  the  lower | 
floor  is  largely  occupied  with  parties  and  appliances  more  or  less  directly  in*! 
terested  in  education.  As  the  passer-by  looks  in  the  window  he  sees  a\^rietyl 
of  globes,  numeral-frames,  revolving  black-boards,  school  desks  and  other  ar- 
ticles for  school  use,  manufactured  by  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co,  of  Chicago. 
Should  he  enter  he  will  find  a  varied  assortment  of  business  desks^  chairs,  etc,! 
At  the  rear  of  the  room  may  be  found  the  office  of  I  >or\iUe  Libby,  manager] 
for  the  firm  of  I).  Applelon  &  Co.  of  world-wide  reputation  as  book  publish- 
ers. Here  also  is  the  office  of  Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney,  manager  of  the  Pacificl 
Bureau  of  Education.  From  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Cheney  it  constantly  surround-l 
ed  with  visitors  we  conclude  that  she  is  doing  a  successful  business.  Shotildl 
the  visitor  wish  to  purchase  an  assortment  of  fancy  stationery  be  can  be  sup-i 
piled  by  Chas,  C.  Sloane»  who  carries  a  large  stock  of  the  latest  stylesofgoodil 
in  his  line.  Here  also  is  located  the  office  of  The  Pacific  EducationalI 
Journal,  where  we  should  be  pleased  to  receive  our  friends  during  the  ses-| 
sion  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Should  they  wish  to  examine 
school  furniture^  books,  maps,  purchase  stationery,  or  secure  a  teacher, 
proper  parties  will  be  haj>py  to  wait  upon  them. 


At  420  and  422  Bush  street,  is  located  **The  J.  Dewing  Company/'  wr 
make  a  s{)ecialiy  of  subscription  books,  school  furniture  and  pianos.  Th< 
offer  at  present  the  **'rhe  New  People's  Eyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge." 
in  four  large  octavo  volumes.  This  work  is  highly  endorsed  and  is  roectit^S 
with  a  large  sale. 


Matson's  Reading  and  Language  Frame  claims  the  following  points  :       ^ 

First^The  matter  presented  is  always  different,  although  the  words  are  the 
same.  The  child  will  memorize  the  words,  kn6w  them  at  sight  without  seeing 
the  picture.     It  will  not  be  trite  nor  hackneyed  but  new  and  versatile. 

Secondly— The  teacher  can  adapt  the  lessons  to  the  capacity  and  taste  ot 
any  child  ;  they  are  not  stereotyped. 

Thirdly — With  it  the  teacher  (>resents  the  matter  in  his  own  way^  therefore 
his  individually  is  not  destroyed. 

Fourthly — Only  the  matter  to  be  develoi>ed  need  be  presented*  It  there 
fore  simplifies  and  systematizes  the  work,  makes  a  clearer  impression  on  t^' 
child  and  enables  him  to  centre  his  whole  attention  on  one  thing. 


Geo.  H.  Fuller,  at  638  and  640  Mission  street,  keeps  a  fine  assortntenf 
school,  office,  church,  hall  and  lodge  furniture.  He  also  has  Child's  Patei* 
Folding  Desk,  and  an  elastic  black-board  slating  which  makes  an  excelleiii 
surface  and  can  be  applied  readily  on  either  new  or  old  surfaces.  He  is  ^^ 
ways  pleased  to  meet  his  old  patrons  as  well  as  to  become  acquainted  wW 
new  ones. 


Publishers     Department, 

A    NeIv    factor    in    education,— {CanHnued.) 

By  Prof.  J.  G.  DEUPREE*  Mississippi  CollcisTe,  Clinton,  Mb*, 

lother  generation  may  thus  b«  saved  from  the  drudgery,  fatigue,  nervous 

lustion  and  j>en- paralysis  which  have  been  the  portionof  our  ancestors  and 

lemporaries.     A  literary  revival,  a  great  influx  of  brilliant  authors  is  to  be 

[final  outcome  of  type-writing,  since  it  enables  |>ersons  of  the  finest  nervous 

inixation,  of  the  keenest  sensibility,and  of  the  richest  fancy,  to  devote  them* 

Ss  to  literary  work  from  which  they  have  been  deterred  hitherto  by  the  toil- 

e   and   laborious   [irocess   of  penmanship.     Thus,  the  world  may  yet  be 

led  by  the  expression  of  many  of  the  finest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul 

li  have  hitherto  never  been  published  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  nations, 

Sde-awake  teachers  need  not  be  told  of  the  need  of  much  supplementary 

i  in  all  the  primary  branches  especially.     With   a   ("aligraph,   a   teacher 

easily  prepare  just  such  reading  matter,  and  just  such  exercises  in  gram- 

I  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.,  as  the  several  grades  require.     Each 

er  is  supposed  to  know  the  vocabulary  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  the  bounds 

limitations  of  their  know^ledge  in  ali  directions  and  should  be  better  pre- 

than  any  one  else  to  supplement  the  reading,  arithmetic,  etc.     By  col- 

g,  type-writing,  arranging  and  apportioning  supplementary  matter,  the 

er  increases  his  own  knowledge,  augments  his  own  interest  and  eAiciency, 

stimulates  his  pupils,  being  compelled  not  only  to  study  more  closely  the 

:ct-maiterof  instruction  but  the  minds  of  the  little  people  as  welh     Since 

parents  are  willing  to  purchase  books  for  supplemantary  purposes,  unless 

teacher  furnish  supplementary  matter,  his  pupils  simply  suffer  for  the  want 

it,  a  sad  misfortune  which   no  true  teacher  can  bear  with  complacency, 

^Tokconiinued.]      ^******^* 


46  OTarreil  St.,  N,  E,  Cor.  Stockton,  8,  F. 


.  B.  BARNARTD. 

Prksident- 


H.  R,  C;OUSINS. 

Secretary, 


Uommercia!,  Telegraphic   Penmanship  and  Short-Hand  Departments. 
f  and  Evemng  SeBsioM,  NO  VACATIONS.  IndiTidual  Instruction 

pull  particulflrs  regarding  the  College  Departments,  Courses  of  Study,  :Metliods 
!  Inslniction,  Terms,  etc.,  are  given  in  '*Our  College  Ledger/'  which  wiH  be 
iiled  free  to  all  applicants. 


"Our  College  Ledger." 


ABm  SEMINAR] 


Caliroroia  Hjlitary  Ag 

Col,  W.  II.  O'BmiMr,  rnc 


Preparatary,  Actdemk  inrf  Cam 
Departments* 

^jj*  Send    ^or    C»«cui-A».   •wj 

riELD   SEMItfiARYl 


Snell  Seminmi 


568  TWELFTH  STREET, 

O^VICI-A.IS'J*. 

FALL  TERM   OPENS 
Monday,  August  1st.,  1887, 

RICKAKO   B.  IsNKU.J  '^'"<^»»**^ 


uf  I  . 

Mr.    U   '..    .xu..,. 


BUCKIYE  BELL  FQUNDRV. 

VAKDUZEN  &  TIFT.  Gineinnati,  O 


I    KNABE  ; 

jr/«'  Ivdillitfj  I* la  lifts  of  the  World, 
Uneqttided  in  qnalUy  of  tone  and 
dnvdhilitf/. 

Musical  Department 

Of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &Co. 

114  DUPONT  STREET. 

8  AN  Fran  CISCO, 
BoLS  Acmum  PAniTic  Coast. 


Gold  Coin 

fiir>oit.  Mm- 

«^'^^"'  ■■•  ' 

flch^Kil  room,     hi 
tire**  1 


BY  THE 

|.lrK»?ii    U|»   tflrl 


SENSII 
WOMEI 

GOOD  SB. 

CORSET  WAI 
B£mT  FOIi  ut: 


SilLII  B 

\«— ^  LEADING  RET, 

iV^XTTery  where.  i^tx*l  M 

^  i  FERRIS  BROS.io 

«^J.  UK  HARD  FK«J"^V>Ji 
^ ^_  Wbolewalp  Agiut<>  i^AN  l-ltAN 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONA 

H  lik  or  wlthovt  PattBt  Isdei. 

A  DICTIONARY. 
GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WO 
BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONil 

l"ii'nr]v  \o**u\  Nc»tftJ  PrT-^oiifi, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK 


.moo  more  Worfl?  An'!  ir^nrly  2<vi*  riK^rf  It- 
ItJitratioTis  thmn  Any  othfr  Ameriiftn  L^it^tion- 
»ry,    "InTmluubU*  in  Sohtj*jli  ftnd  Families/' 


^W«bater  i«  SUndtrd  Authority  in  th<^  Gov't  Printing  ORlce,  find  t^irit  tlio  U.  S.  Supr^m^  Co 

^  JiraeonUDeDdc't  by  State  Sup'ts  ofSchools  in  36  StAt«s,  and  by  tin'  l«-»dinK  Col  lege  FitsU 

PabUshed  by  G.  ^  C.  M£RB1AM  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Ma*»». 


^NKW     BOOKS.1^ 


Barnes'  New  National  Readers. 

rive  Numbers— I'rinted  ou  beautiful  paper.  Kle^ainiy  niu,sin>ie<L 
Admirably  graded.  Cheap  as  the  cheapest.  Belter  than  any 
oihcr  yi>u  have  seen* 

Barnes'  Geographies. 

Two  Books — Numerous  elegant  iHustrations ;  clear,  distinct,  liaad- 
somely  Colored  iMapH ;  Copious  Foot-notes.  Bound  in  Clotb. 
Popular  everj* where, 

Barnes'  Histories* 

Baroes'  Hritf  Histor>'  of  the  United  StateiS  ba&  been  the  standard 
publitatiou  on  this  subject  for  yeursi.  Has  a  Ur^er  sale  than  any 
similar  publication.  Examine  carefully  j^our  Primary  History  of 
the  U,  S,     An  elegant  little  volume ;  also  our  General  History. 

Barnes'  Language  Series. 

Short  Studies  in  Hu)4li?^h,     A  rationab  intelligible  method  of  learning" 
to   write  the    Knj^lish    sentence — ^by    an    enthusiastic    teacher. 
Beautifully    illustrated,     and    con  lain  ing  ^  elegant    models    in 
script  for  copying. 

Barnes'  Popular  Drawing  Books. 

Full  Courses  in  Freehand,  Mechanical,  Perspective  and  Orthographic 
Projections. 


Ficklin's  Arithmetic. 

o  Books — I'uU  G 
abundance  of  examples  for  practice* 

Steele's  Science  Series. 


Two  Books — I'uU  of  brief,   practical    solutions ;   concise  rules ;   an 

foi 


The  Astronomv,   Chemistrv^  Phvsics  and  Zoology  have  just  been 
revised.     (i888.) 


^^^  Sfiedmai  pages  of  the  above  books,  mtrodmtory  hrtns,  eU,,  address 


I  A.    S.    BARNES    &   CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 

^^  NEW    YORK    AND    CHICAGO. 

^^^^^        E,  F.  ADAMS,  Ag^eot,  320  Saosome  St.,  San  Francisco, 


BCRBAH 


—  THE  — 


Only  Teachers'  Agency  West  of  Rocky  Mountaii 


SUPPLIES 
(/)    Teachers  wiih  dairMt  pasitions . 

{2 )   Colkges  and  Normal  Schools  with  Professors  and  Instructors. 
(j)  Academies^  Seminaries,  Kindergartens  and  Public  Schools  0/ every  ^ 

with  competent  Principals  and  Teachers, 
{4)  Families  with  Governesses^  Private  Tutors,  Music,  Drawing^  and  j 

ing  Teachers. 
(5 )   Gives  Parents  information  regarding  ihi  test  Schools, 
{6J  Rents  and  Sells  School  Property^. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Education  was  formed  on  the 

the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  East.     Its  aim  was  to  create  for 
Coast  a  center  of  educational  information.    The  hearty  encouragement 
support  it  has  received  prove  the  need  of  such  an  institution  here,  and 
readiness  with  which  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  have  availed  ti 
selves  of  its  sendees  is  the  best  proof  that  the  Bureau  successfully  fills  thef 
In  so  large  a  Slate  as  California  some  reliable  medium  of  com  muni  ration 
twcen  teachers  and  schools  is  an  absolute  necessity,     llie  Bureau  being 
stantly  in  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  State,  is  prepared  to  gi\e  ij 
malion^in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  various  sections,  and  as  its  acquaint! 
widens  will  be  able  to  do  the  same  for  the  adjoining  States  and  TerritOrii 
Thel Bureau  makes  a  s|>ecialty  of  renting  and  selling  school  property, 
has  now  in  hand  several  desirable  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  Si 
Parties  thinking  of  buying  or  leasing  schools  can  obtain  particulars  at  the  o( 

pAcilic  Aftsodation  of  Collegiate  Alumns.  Hon.  Eorace^  Davis,  President  Univeral 
California.  Dr.  John  LeConte,  Professor  of  Gcologv  and  Natural  Hial 
Martin  Kellogg,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature.  Hon,  Jr 
Hoitt,  State  Siiperintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Hon.  F,  M.  CarapbelU 
Supertotendent  Oakland  .Schools.  Prof.  C.  H.  AUcn,  Principal  State  Nd 
School.  J.  B.  McCbeBoey,  Principal  Uaktand  High  School,  Mrs.  Saral 
Cooper,  President  Uotden  Gate  Kiinlergarten  Asaociatiou.  Gbaa.  H.  Shini^ 
the  **Overland  Monthly." 

Address  all  commuEicatioiis  to 

MAY    L.  CHENEY,   Xlanager, 
300  Post  Street,  Union  Club  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cs 


IMPORTANT  to  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEACHERS. 


Save  tba  best  Readers  in  Your  Library  I 

Use  Your  Library  Fund  Wliere  it  will  do  the  Most  Ml 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Reading- Books,  by  Prof*  Wm.  Swinton. 

THE  THS4IBV  of  the  series,  briefly,  Is,  thvit  *' the  Jitadtrui  the  Jocum  (if  Lanj^ua^/e'trainin^"  sjid 
Uisk  ft  dsttr  uodantAiiiiioK  is  fttMolutelj^'  iieoetuiarv  to  it  e^oar  expreB^ion.  In  pursuit  of  this  ilieury^  Prof^ 
flvtnton  lfilrodiK«s  In  e^erjr  book  of  the  seriw  ftEiundftnt  excrvbca*  which  r&quire  a  eluav  tUnly  nmi  inii 
«iit*  knowtedge  of  the  rvftdln^  l<»saoo< 

ffSS  fiRAJplXt*  throujrhotit  the  scrl&i,  u  wnM  as  from  ex«rcL»o  to  everebe.  hM  been  a 
Itr  of  cfertful  Mtudy,  Ahd  i»  on«  of  the  Qiu«t  notable  fejitur«».  This  irradlng  has  ejcttfnded  ereu  to  the 
dctaiU  o/  the  typography,  snd  iim  mast  e-ininent  ocuUibi  |jrc>nouno«  theaeriea  fauJtleH  in  that  pmr- 


T  BK  ARTlMTlf  WORIi  Lt  Trom  original  desitnit  by  thu  bet»i  artists,  luefa  aa  Church,  Dleliimii, 
Harper,  H^kiiiiiion,  Kreilericks,  Cary,  HopKinH,  i'yJe,  ^^nd  nthiirs.  who  hnve  brotii^ht  the  true  artist's  eiitliu- 
•liuu  to  thflr  w.>rk  of  illiutrtitinjjr  these  nookij  for  the  i.-^mimon-at^hitijl  children  of  America, 

»iri.VTflN.II  PRIVIEK  \%»  FIRHT  Rl.lllER.  In  uw  volume,  fn  print  and  «tirtpt  (white  on 
blaik.  and  black  on  white).  llaHclsiiiiu'ly  tiouiiJ  t.t  tUoth.  Beautifully  ill UBirated.  12i>p«4je«.  Kxchang«^ 
VOiii*     Introduction,  16  et4.     WhuletuUe,  ^5  i.'U. 

»WI!ITI»1*II  SBCOMD  READER.  With  varied  exercitea  in  pHnt  and  script.  IILuitrat«NL  Bound 
Uiclntb.     ITO  Images.     Exuhaujife,  Ih  ct«,     Inirodui-tion,  20  cts.     Whk>leittJe,  35  eta. 

ilWllTOIi'ji  TIIIRI*  RKADER.  Introiluelnif  many  nam  sad  valuable  foaturea  in  selection  and 
•nu^fement.  BeikiHilulIy  illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth,  UQ  piMECt*  Eicch&ntfe,  20  cU.  Intruduotioii, 
lDiJto_     Wbol^jsale,  &0  cts. 

«iri.^T4f\*!<»  rOliRTH  READER.  Full  of  new  ani  intcrustiniff  nutter,  larirely  nfiginal,  adApt«d 
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PROCEEDINGS 


NATIONAL   COUNCIL. 


I  The  National  Council,  which  has  not  inaptly  been  styled  the  Senate 
or  the  National  Association,  met  in  Odd  Fellows  Building,  San  Fran- 
L  ^^isco,  July  13,  1888,  with  President  J,  L.  Pickard,  of  Iowa  Cit>',  in  the 
■  criiair. 

Professors.  H.  Peabody,  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Coramittee  on 
i      I^g^her  Education,  submitted  the  Committee's  report  on 

B  •*  THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  IN  COLLEGES." 

A.t  some  length  the  report  considered  the  topic.  It  was  conceived  that 
^te  ^st  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed  lay  in  the  question  "  To  what  ^k- 
^ent  should  students  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  be  permitted 
"t^  select  the  studies  and  arrange  the  courses  which  they  will  pursue/' 
The  choice  of  occupation  considered  by  a  student  in  choosnig  studies, 
^uid  choice  of  college,  value  of  studies,  disciplanar>^  and  emotional »  and 
discipline  required,  w^ere  the  subdivisions  of  the  report.  It  was  argne<l 
\^zi  the  student  was  not  prepared  to  judge  his  real  condition  or  specific 
improvements  to  be  taught. 

H        The  report  closed  with  the  following  propositions : 

^  I.  A  ayntem  which  peroiits  all  collegiate  atiuWiiU  to  wjlect  the  «pt5ci(ji;  nuhject*  whicti 
%-hey  will  pursue  is  not  baa«d  apon  conaifjerattoii  of  tK»nnd  cducntiorml  pniicipleji;  It  tt 
^scherioufl  in  its  tendeiieief  and  should  not  be  approved. 

2.  It  la  not  propo^eil  to  hew  all  men  to  th*i  »ame  pattern,  iir^r  to  nogluct  nor  Mupprnea 
ti)«  natiTe  genius  of  any  student.  Thia  must  have  Hway^  but  th«  t:hoio«  whk'li  in  por» 
tDJtfced  to  such,  and  to  ail,  should  be  a  choice  of  re*ultu  rnther  ttiaii  of  mctliu-U  ;  a  uhoioD 
Iwtweon  courses  of  study,  leading  to  well-re«ogni;ted  enda,  ratherthan  td  Npceilli'  ntudiiHi^ 
umally  govemed  by  the  most  trivial  and  innigniHcant  rcaNonti  anil  tt^iulinif  noM'hntt'. 

3.  If  some  latitude  of  choice  for  subjects  he  conceded  to  the  growing  i t»t«I I i^r <>"('«'« 
during  college  Hfr,  it  should  be  reatncUld  to  th«  lattt^i  one,  or  at  niont  two  year*  of  thf 
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4.  Each  of  the  enrlier.  or  Bo*cjiUe<l  Bachelor's,  degrvev,  given  at  tlie  cIo<»e  af  coll^^ 
r%i'ork  at  the  symbols  of  grailuation,  glioulil  indicate  «om«;  weli-recogiiUedafiudiftitictiT 

couae  of  collegiate  training,  ao  th&t  both  the  l>eAr6r  and  the  public  may  know  with  j 
degree  of  certainty  what  it  digiiitiea,  aa  well  in  outline  as  in  quantity  and  quality, 

5.  All  courses  of  study  offered  to  or  required  of  uudergraduatea  ifhonUi  he  «o  carefully 

tilanned,  so  wisely  balanced  aod  so  thoroughly  performed,  as  Ui  seizure  in  »oine  rvaioiis 
}le  measure  a  large,  full  and  symmetric  culture  to  all  who  are  the  honored  reripienk 
to  the  end  that  no  technical  man  may  be  utterly  barren  of  literary  culture,  and  nohtenry 
man  may  be  totally  ignorant  and  imbecile  as  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

THE  SUBJECT   DISCUSSED. 

President  Gove  thought  the  committee  should  have  considered 
* '  Electives  *  *  as  regarding  opinions  of  others  than  the  student.  A 
student  might  be  advised  by  parents  or  Faculty^  and  elect  cerbun  studies, 
;and,  viewed  in  that  light,  the  system  cannot  be  considered  mischevoas. 

Professor  Caufield,  of  Kansas,  suggested  tliat  the  proposition  might 
amended  so  as  to  regard  the  advice  of  the  Faculty. 

Professor  Peabody  explained  that  tlie  report  was  opposed  to  the  view 
often  taken,  that  students  use  a  college  as  they  would  a  restaurant- 
going  in  and  calling  for  what  they  want.  The  idea  is  that  courses 
should  be  laid  out,  and  let  these  courses,  notseperate  studies,  be  elected. 

Dr.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  favored  the  views  of  the  cxsmrailleeon 
the  first  proposition.  He  contrasted  the  college  work  of  to-day  with 
that  when  he  was  graduated  in  1S52,  and  said  that  the  preparatory  work 
required  today  would  have  secured  the  degree  of  A,  B,  for  the  student 
at  the  time  he  attended.  The  age  of  students  entering  college  has  been 
ticreased  by  the  added  requtrement-i.  The  average  age  of  high-school 
raduates  to-day  is  eighteen  and  one-half  years.  Students  now  enter 
'Allege  at  an  age  wheti  formerally  they  w^ere  in  Junior  and  Senior  yeaiSt 
and,  in  Dr.  Harris'  judgment,  the  student  of  to-day  is  fully  able  to 
choose  studies  or  courres  for  himself,  and  is  much  better  qualified  to  do 
so  than  parents  who  often  know  little  of  their  children's  desires  or  aims, 
It  is  President  Eliot's  opinion  that  all  students  are  now  able  to  election 
entering  Harvard,  what  they  desire  to  study.  The  high  institution  of 
learning  must,  to  retain  its  standing,  have  both  conventional  and  specif 
studies^  each  requiring  Ijetbre  entering  college  a  certain  proficienc>\ 

Dr.  Hewett,  of  Illinois,  thought  the  tendency  of  institutions  not  oi 
the  high  character  of  Har\'ard,  Yale,  or  others^  was  to  offer  the  elective 
system  to  students  as  an  inducement  for  attendance,  desiring  the  stu-^ 
dent's  fee  and  his  presence. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Prof.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  said  that  preparat' 
tion  for  Harvard  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  now  requires  six  years. 
At  the  Phillips  Academies  the  time  of  preparation  rests  upon  the  pro 
ficiency  of  the  pupil  on  entering. 

Prof.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  iif  the  usage  at  Johns  Hop 
kins  in  appointing  a  Fellow  to  advise  students  as  to  his  course,  and 
ferred.  also,  to  his  college  days  abroad  and  the  advice  given  him  as 
his  studies. 

r)r.  Harris  provoked  an  animated  discussion  by  asserting  that  the^ 
report  and  propo.sitions  were  aimed,  perhaps  uuintentionalh%  directly  at^ 
Harvard,     This  was  denied  by   Prof   Peabody,  who  said  the  electi'   ^ 
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system  was  by  no  means  the  invention  of  Har\*ard.  It  had  been  used 
in  the  University  of  Virginia  long  before.  The  report  was  directed 
at  Harvard  only  in  so  far  as  Har\  ard  is  the  standard-bearer  to-da}^  of  the 
elective  system. 

Prof.  Canfield  said  that  really  the  whole  elective  matter  is  largely  a 
"local  issue/'  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  government. 
Tradition  governs  men  largely  in  choice  of  studies.  The  question  of 
age  must  also  be  considered.  In  Kansas  the  average  age  of  entering 
students  is  nineteen  and  three-tenths  years,  and  the  young  men  and 
young  women  there  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  choose  their  studies. 
|VSoft  snaps"  are  not  popular  there  and  are  avoided  by  students.  Free- 
^Bbm  and  joyousness,  resulting  from  individual  choice  of  studies^  is  of 
^le  greatest  value  for  educating  the  student. 

THE   VALUE   OF  COLLEGE    DEGREES. 

Prof.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  committee,  said  it  was  the  vi^w 

of  the  committee  that  the  matter  of  degrees — of  the  amount  of  training 
required  of  a  student  before  granting  liim  a  degp-ee — should  be  discussed. 
Degrees  have  come  to  mean  nothing  because  awarded  too  indiscrimi- 
tiately, 

in  the  discussion  others  favored  the  setting  forth  of  at  least  a  niinimum 
course  to  be  reqv^red  before  awarding  a  degree.  Several  favored  refer- 
ring the  report  back  for  the  addition  by  amendment  of  suggested  course 
of  study  to  be  made  necessar>^  before  a  student  may  gain  a  degree. 

On  the  fifth  proposition  Dr.  Harris  spoke  of  the  need  of  broad  courses 
of  studies  that  students  may  gain  a  look  at  the  whole  world  and  not  at 
one  narrow  subject.  A  man  may  study  about  a  bug,  for  example, 
without  studying  Latin  or  Greek,  but  he  will  not  learn  of  the  growth  of 
the  civilization  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Large,  full  and  sym- 
raetrical  culture  may  only  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
io  the  speaker's  judgment. 

Prof,  Peabody  was  in  favor  of  the  suggestions  of  the  last  proposition, 
stating  that  nianv-  trained  technical  men  to-day  are  very  deficient  in 
literary  culture,  and  many  trained  Hterar\'  men  cannot  drive  a  naiL 
Courses  at  college  should  be  so  balanced  as  to  avoid  these  deficiencies, 

\  motion  to  refer  the  report  back  to  the  committee  for  reconsideration 
aud  amendment  of  the  first  and  fourth  propositions>  was  carried. 

Messrs.  Harris  and  Canfield  were  appointed  to  advise  with  the  com- 

ittee  with   the  view  of  amending  the  propositions  according  to  the 

fJtiments  brought  out  in  the  discussion. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  the  afiemoon  session,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pedagogy 
^  read  by  N.  C.  Schaefer.  of  Pa,,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  C.  C 
Ttounds,  of  New  Hampshire. 

He  divided  a  teacher's  books  into  three   classes^ — those  relating  to 
general  culture,  those  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  instructions,^ 
aod  those  relating  to  pedagogy.     Painter*s  is  a  very  valuable  book 
general  interest  to  scholars.     Prof.  Comi>ere*s,  on  the  other  hand,  is  i 


voted  to  the  particular  wants  of  pupils,  but  France  is  in  it  bigger  than 
the  whole  outside  world.  The  *' History  of  Pedagogy*'  is  v^m- 
ble  but  vague.  As  a  whole,  the  so-called  educational  reformers  are  i 
disappointing  class  of  people,  but  what  they  fail  to  accomplish  by  reason 
of  their  one-sidedness  those  who  follow  somewhat  their  theories  niay 
sometimes  approach.  A  teacher's  library  is  generally  of  necessity 
limited,  and  most  of  his  books  should  relate  to  the  methods  of  the 
present  da3^  Remove  the  backs  and  title  pages  from  many  of  even  the 
most  noted  books  w^hich  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  and  one  could  hardly 
tell  to  what  decade  they  belong,  so  much  of  them  is  merely  a  compilation. 
Reading  too  much  and  thinking  too  little  is  the  whirlpool  in  wliich 
the  modem  teacher  is  most  likely  to  be  drowned.  Each  teacher  should 
adopt  his  methods  to  the  ever-changing  character  of  his  own  pupils,  aud 
the  books  he  most  needs  are  those  which  may  be  characterized  as  being 
devoted  to  seed  thoughts. 

In  the  discussion  which  follow^ed,  Prof  Greenwood,  of  Missouri, 
stated  in  reference  to  the  annual  reports  of  Superintendents  of  city 
schools  that  they  were  too  entirely  devoted  to  figures  and  paid  too  little 
attention  to  relation  of  methods  of  instruction  pursued  and  the  compar- 
ative results  obtained. 

Dr.  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  objected  to  the  latter  remark,  as,  while  all 
human  minds  have  peculiar  features,  the  logic  of  each  is  the  same,  and 
he  therefore  held  that  such  a  list  of  books  could  and  should  be  giveo  ia 
the  report. 

Prof.  Parr,  of  Indiana,  thought  that  if  the  art  and  science  of  teaching 
were  divorced  some  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  that  ibe 
need  is  for  books  w^hich  treat  exclusively  of  special  lines  of  thought, 

Prof.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  re\new*ed  the  w^hole  matter,  and  ilius* 
trated,  by  the  stationar}-  leaniing  of  the  Chinese,  the  evilsof  too  greai 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  memors%  and  by  the  numerous  atheisti 
scientists  the  evil  of  devoting  the  whole  mind  to  attainment  of  know 
edge  of  matter. 

Prof  Richards,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,    called   for  school 
demonstrations  of  the  theories  of  teaching. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  the  report  was  referred  }>ai 
to  the  committee  to  be  changed  in  accordance  w4th  the  expressed  \nei 
of  the  Council. 

Adjourned  till  9:30  o'clock  Saturdaj'-  morning. 


SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

At  the  session  of  the  Council,  Saturday  morning,  N.  F.  King  readj 
paper  by  Miss  M.  S.  Cooper,  of  New  York,  on 

**TIIE    EDUCATION   OF  GIRLS/* 

The  writer  said  that  the  ideal  education  of  girls  is  that  w^hich.  in 
dition  to  gi\ing  them  all  knowledge  possible.  Ijest  trains  and  prepa 
them   to  discharge  all   the  duties  of  life.     It  is  claimed  that  mant 
training  affords  the  best  hand-training,  the  best  intellectual  training 
and  the  best  moral  discipline  ;  but  the  trades  and  arts  cannot  be  tauj" 


'to  public  schcx)ls.     What  then  is  best  these  schools  can  do  for  our  girls 

tinder  existing  educational  conditions  ?  As  drawing  from  objects  affords 
th^  same  training  of  the  mind,  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  making  the 
object,  the  public  school  should  give  a  thorough  course  in  industrial 
drawing ;  it  should  teach  its  girls  to  sew  as  application  of  power  gained 
by  work  in  drawing,  and  it  should  give  them  industrial  work  that  is 
connected  wath  their  mental  work.  Girls  should  know  how  to  sew, 
cook,  use  tools,  cut  and  fit  garments,  care  for  the  sick,  care  for  children 
—in  fact,  a  girl  cannot  know  too  much  to  fit  her  for  her  manifold  duties. 
Regarding  manual  training  in  the  schools,  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  system  would  not  be  made  of  no  avail  by  an  attempt  to  do  too  much 
so  that  no  branches  are  taught  thoroughly. 

Character,  it  was  said,  after  all,  is  of  more  value  than  all  artorscience 
iu  education.  It  is  the  most  valuable  result  of  education.  To  form 
character,  the  school  should  train  its  pupils  morally  by  (a)  presenting 
examples  of  noble  character;  (d)  leading  pupils  to  form  moral  habits; 
(0  leading  pupils  to  consider  their  own  conduct ;  (d)  teaching  pupils 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  ;  (e)  leading  pupils  to  desire  to  do  what 
is  right ;  (f)  training  the  will  ethically.  Girls  thus  trained  will  behest 
trained,  for  they  will  reach  womanhood  with  power  and  desire  to  de- 
tennine  and  execute  every  duty.  Her  conscience  will  be  educated  and 
her  will  trained.  She  will  be  an  ornament  to  society  and  a  crowning 
glory  to  her  home. 

The  re|>ort,  as  above  summarized,  was  said  to  have  the  approval  of 
all  the  committee,  except  one. 

Mary  Nicholson,  of  Indianapolis,  said  she  differed  with  Miss  Cooper 
on  all  the  propositions  of  her  paper  except  the  first,  and  that  ^a^as  that 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance.  Girls  should  be  trained  to  reach 
correct  conclusions,  whether  they  related  to  data,  dish-pans  or  dividends. 
Mental  training  should  be  the  high  aim  of  all  her  education. 

Prof  Sheldon  said  the  paper  should  suggest  more.  Girls  should  be 
trained  to  be  more  than  to  be  good  grand-mothers  or  mothers,  or  moral 
g<X)dies.  Girls  demand  the  same  needs  to  become  educated  w*omen  that 
raen  demand.  They  want  to  t>e  trained  to  think,  to  have  such  educa- 
tion also  that  may  make  them  "good  citizens/* 

DR.    HARRIS'    CRITICISM. 

Dr.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  thought  a  defect  was  that  the  writer 
took  a  subjective  basis  for  the  training.  The  particular  and  not  the 
Universal  view  was  considered.  The  question  in  the  training  that  is 
injportant  is:  *'Does  what  I  am  doing  give  a  surv^ey  of  the  w^orld?** 
*^he  matter  of  details  was  entered  into  too  much — ^little  bites  of  grass 
P^re  and  there  for  the  pupils.  There  w*as  too  much  repetition  of  tru- 
*sms.  The  writer  tells  that  goodness  is  right  several  times  in  different 
'fays,  Themes  for  observation  and  comparison  w^ere  set  forth  as  im- 
portant. In  fact,  any  act  performed— eating  breakfast,  as  well  as  cook- 
itig  it,  or  rag-picking,  or  traveUng  across  the  Continent — ^is  of  value  fo| 
ttk^tal  training.  The  genesis  of  education — its  growth  in  this  couu| 
Ms  not  menitoned  in  the  paper ;  the  trend  of  educational  work 


much  value  for  comparison  is  not  considered*  The  speaker  rtr%*i( 
rapidly  what  he  styled  the  three  epochs  of  civiJiisation  and  stages  in 
education  of  man.  There  is  the  savage  state,  when  man  is  on  the  alert 
— constantly  and  chiefly  to  defend  himself — the  frontier  condition  of 
life.  After  this  comes  the  division  of  the  labor  period,  when  each  man 
has  to  do  only  certain  things*  At  this  time  w^omen  have  labor  at  home, 
they  w^eave  and  work  and  men  procure  subsistence  for  the  ^mlly.  The 
third  great  epocli  is  the  period  of  machinery,  which  does  away  largely 
with  the  former  restricted  di\isions  of  labor.  Alertness  and  versatilit}' 
of  training  are  the  requirements  in  the  age  of  machiner>\  These  quali- 
ties may  be  possessed  by  women  as  well  as  men,  so  they  are  uowde- 
^  manding  the  same  education.  In  arranging  the  education  of  girls,  these 
epochs  of  civilization  must  be  considered  j  w^hat  has  been  of  use  at  one 
epoch,  has  become  useless  in  the  next. 

Prof,  GreenW'Ood  was  dispased  to  regard  the  report  of  the  committee, 
as  outlined  in  the  paper  of  Miss  Cooper,  more  favorably  than  other 
speakers,  criticising*  in  some  respects  the  remarks  of  Dr,   Harris. 

Prof.  C,  M.  Woodward,  of  St*  Louis,  expressed  agreement  \%ith  Dr, 
Harris  in  regard  to  the  need  of  versatilit>'  and  alertness  in  the  education 
of  to-day. 

OSn  OF   THH   GREAT  QUESTIONS. 

Prof  F.  Louis  Soldau.  of  St.  Louis,  spoke  of  his  long  experience  in 
the  education  of  girls,  and  deteuded  several  points  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Canfield,  of  Kansas,  said  that  he  thought  it  necessary  for  ^e 
Council  to  emphasize  that  portion  of  Dn  Harris'  remarks  which  recog- 
nized that  we  are  in  a  transition  period.  The  Doctor  had  set  forth  tbe 
third  state  of  civilization  ver>'  clearly,  and  had  as  clearly  defined  the 
education  required  in  that  state.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  is 
much  of  the  second  state  remaining,  and  even  some  heavy  shadows  ofi 
that  first  or  savage  condition  still  hang  over  ns.  This  makes  our  edu- 
cational problem  comple.K  rather  than  simple,  and  gives  it  largely  a 
local  coloring. 

If  called  upon  to  formulate  the  standpoint  from  which  all  educational 
effort  should  l>e  considered,  Mr.  Canfiek!  said  he  would  say,  even 
at  the  risk  of  dropping  into  one  of  those  platitudes  which  Mr.  Harris 
had  so  sharply  condemned,  that  the  central  thought  shotild  be :  The 
I  larger  the  organism  with  which  the  individual  is  connected  the  closer 
his  connection,  and  the  more  perfect  and  complete  his  understanding, 
his  comprehension,  of  that  connection  ;  the  larger  the  individual  will 
be,  and  the  more  hopeful  tlie  outlook  both  for  himself  and  mankind.    , 

Messrs,  King,  Thompson  Parr,  and  others  also  took  part  in  the  de- 
bate. It  was  agreed  to  again  consider  the  report  before  the  final 
adjournment. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION, 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Education  was  in  order, . 
and  Prof.  George  T,  Fairchild,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col-j 
lege  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  read  a  paper,  the  subject^ 


**  AGRICrLTtmAI.  COLtEGES  AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENTS.*' 

The  paper  was  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  and  the  following  ab- 
sliuct  will  give,  in  a  concise  form,  the  method  of  its  treatment : 

*'  The  object  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  conceded  to  be  iii  a  general 
way  the  promotion  of  skill   in  farming.       Whether  that  skill  is  to  be 
promoted  by  the  training  of  a  few  experts  or  bj'  the  inspiration  of  larger 
numbers  is  not  so  well  settled.     The  class  of  fanners  is  reached  through 
the  youth  from  the  farms.     The  results  of  researches  are  accepted  and 
utilized  by  those  whose  training  fits  them  for  it.     The  moral  support 
for  truly  scientific  inquiry  comes  from  such  masses.    The  mast  of  investi- 
gators come  from  students  thus  trained, 
"The  object  must  he,  then,  to  giv^e  such  discipline  and  intormation 
bined  as  shall  fit  for  accurate  scientific  inquir)^  while  the  curiosity 
sympathy  are  both  quickened   toward  the  problems  of  the  fann. 
hat  this  end  is  attainable  the  experience  of  several  institutions  proves. 
"The  methods,  as  indicated  by  experience,  too,  seem  plain  :    Accept 
students  from  the  farms  with  training  attainable  there ;  arrange  a  course 
of  study  for  thorough  discipline   in    the   mother  tongue  and   in   the 
^iences  to  be  applied,  with  foil  illustration,   in  line  with  agriculture; 
aitice  to  more  extended  research  by  suggestive  outlines  for  after  study, 
and  possibly  for  second  degree ;    keep  the  interest  kindled  by  actual 
practice  on  the  soil  with  improved  methods  in  experiraentaj  agriculture; 
pmvirle  such  special  instructions  in  the  science  and  practice  of  farming 
'  rsed  through  the  course  as  to  give  higher  ideals  and  better  appre- 
i»f  the  art. 
The  equipments  for  such  an  institution  must  be  of  the  best  in:  Loca- 
tion on  a  farm  near  a  town  ;  buildings  made  for  the  business — labora- 
tories, shops,  bams  ;  apparatus  for  thorough  work  in  ever>'  science  as  well 
JK  in  the  special  art ;  a  collection  of  good  stock  for  illustration  of  breeds 
and  breeding ;  working  cabinets  in  special  sciences  rather  than  a  great 
museum  ;  a  full  Faculty  of  thoroughly   trained   men,    united   in    the 
general  ideal,   and  working  for  the  whole  in  each  of  its  parts ;  some 
adequate   means   of  reaching    the   farming  world — farmers'  institutes^ 
bulletins  of  information,  a  college  paper." 

The  reception  of  the  report,  unhke  its  predecessor  ol  the  morning, 
n»et  with  warm  approval  from  all  present,  and  it  was  passed  to  print  by 
Wi  unanimous  vote.  After  the  reading  the  subject  was  gone  into  further 
^  the  members  of  the  Councils  and  many  interesting  facts  were  brought 
to  light  bearing  upon  tlie  subject,  and  statistics  given  showing  that  the 
^  lency  of  the  suburban  peoples  to  flock  to  the  ci  ties  was  one  thathad 
ly  aspects  of  both  a  good  and  evil  nature,  and  was  still  open  to  dis- 
^tt8sion  pro  and  con. 


MONDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  National  Educational  Council  metat  9:30  o*clock.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  delegates.  President  Pickard  called  the 
^^iicil  to  order,  after  which  Rev.  Nathan  C.  SchaefFer  offered  prayer. 

President  Pickard  asked  the  Council's  attention  fur  a  few  moments 


while  Pundita  Ramabai  spoke  on  the  subject  of  her  heart — the  adi? 

ment  of  India's  women, 

ADDRESS  OF  THE   PUNDITA    RAMABAt. 

The  Pundita  said  she  was  unprepared  to  make  any  elaborate  speed 
but  she  would  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  education  of  wometij 
or  rather  girls,  in  her  native  countr>%  India.  Two  years  of  study  is  the 
most  any  girl  in  ordinar>'  circumstances  ever  gets  the  benefit  of  and 
this  two  years'  course  is  of  such  an  inefficient  qualit\-  that  it  does  no 
good  whatever.  The  girls  go  into  this  course  generally  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years.  The  Indian  system  of  education  is  to  learn  every" 
thing  by  heart,  parrot-like,  giving  the  matter  no  thought  whatt\*erj 
The  Pundita  was  desirous  to  interest  Americans  in  her  mission  to  ad- 
vance the  minds  and  morals  of  Indian  girls. 

The  Pundita  was  loudly  applauded  when  she  finishetl,  and  the  dete^ 
mination  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  present  to  assist  her  was  writteu  ofl 
every  countenance- 

WASTE    IN   EDUCATION. 

The  President  introduced  Delegate  Richards,  who  had  been  sekcte 
to  read  J.  W.  Steams*  paper  on  '*  Waste  in  Education.** 

The  paper  was  not  a  long  one,  and  dealt  altogether  with  the  loss 
time  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  trv'ing  to  take  up  too  many  studies 
one  time— over-crowding  the  brain,  as  it  were.     It  were  far  better  t( 
take  up  fewer  departments  of  learning  and  learn  them  well,  than  th 
system  of  trying  to  jam  every  branch  of  known  knowledge  into  til 
pupil's  head.     By  learning  little  perfectly  we  really  learn  much.    Th 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  think  for  himself  and  know  what  he  is  studj 
ing,  rather  than  to  recite.     Too  matiy  branches  of  one  study  are  drilte 
into  the  pupil,  which  is  wholly  unnecessar>\  and  has  the  effect  of  ccd 
hising  the  student.    Minute  details  are  too  much  resorted  to.    Scientific 
work  should  be  more  encouraged  than  it  is,  as  such  works  arouse  iht 
curiosity  of  the  young  mind  for  researcli  and  set  it  to  thinking     "" 
parrot  reciting  system  is  thus  demolished.     The  studies  now  in  use 
the  schools  of  the  United  States  could  be  greatly  condensed  and  coi 
bined.     For  instance,    history   could  be  compiled  in  such  interesti] 
story-like  manner  as  to  make  it  pleasant  reading,  rather  than  a  tiresoi 
study.     In  th;s  way  the  superfious   **reader'*   is  done  away  with,  for 
instead  of  developing  the  elocutionar\'  abilities  on  ficititious  stories  aii^ 
nonsense,  the  pupil  may  do  this  to  better  advantage  with  history.  Thi 
these  two  studies,  history  and  elocution,  are  combined. 

DISCUSSION   OF   THK   y^'HSTIONS   RAISED. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  taken,  and  when  order  was  called  ^i 
the  President  stated  that  discussion  on  Mr.  Stearns'  paper  was  in  ordi 

Delegate  Parr,  of  Indiana,  was  given  tlie  floor,  and  he  proceeded 
speak  favorably  of  the  paper.     Most  of  the  view^s,  he  said,  agreetl  win 
his  own.      Mn  Steams  had,  in  his  enthusiasm^  slightly  overstepped 
bounds  in  some  places,  but  this  could  be  easily  overlooked.     Generi 
the  field  desired  was  well  covered. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Colorado,  also  coincided  wnth  Mr.  Steams*  views. 
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Hancock,  of  Ohio,  considered  the  paper  an  able  one,  The  writer, 
Qght,  had  exaggerated  somewhat,  but  not  unreasonably^  Time, 
eed,  should  be  economized  in  teaching  young  minds. 

te  Greenaway  was  the  next  speaker.     He  said  he  agreed  with 
ible  of  Mr,  Steams'  views,  but  did  not  agree  with  a  very  con- 
able  portion  of  them.     This  ver>^  considerable  portion,    however, 
loped  to  be  an  objection  to  the  minor  details  and  points  contained 
he  paper.     As  to  the  general  idea  of  condensation  and  economy  of 
,  Mr.  Greenaw^ay  was  in  hearty  accordance. 

!veral  others  spoke  briefly  but  favorably »  after  which  a  recess  was 
n  until  3  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON    bESSION. 
"he  special  topic  of  the  afternoon  session  was 

**THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,'* 

iper  prepared  by  Prof.  B,  A»  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Owing 
bis  absence  the  paper  w^as  announced  to  be  read  by  Miss  Mar>'  E. 
jholson,   a  member  of  the  committee,  but  she  declined  in  favor  of 

James. 

L  printed  abstract  of  the  propositions  of  the  paper  was  passed  to  the 
!hers.  The  following  synopsis  will  give  an  idea  of  the  points  cover- 
ly  the  paper. 

ince  the  school  system  of  a  republican  State  is  for,  of  and  by  the 
pie,  it  necessarily  reflects  their  civilization.  Their  relations  to  it 
four- fold : 

They  delegate  to  the  legislature  power  to  constitute  a  system  of 
ools. 

The  legislature  constitutes  the  system,  delegating  to  local  boards 
Bfer  to  organize  and  conduct  them, 

,  The  board  delegates  instruction  and  discipline  to  teachers. 
.  The  people  elect  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  commonly 
members  of  the  board.     They  also  exert  a  strong  direct  influence 
in  the  legislature,  the  board,  and  the  teachers. 

fbe  report  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  board,  and  three  topics  were 
idered : 

The  constitution  and  powers  of  the  board. 

The  selection  of  board  members. 

Mode  of  board  administration. 

lie  discussion  was  opened  by  Prof.   Baker,  of  Colorado.     He  w^as 

very  conversant  with  the  subject,  but  he  thought  that  the  paper  left 

little  to  the  province  of  the  teacher.     In  Colorado,  he  w^as  glad  to 

^  that  politics  was  being  removed  from  the  province  of  school  gov- 

lent, 

^5rof.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  that  cit>^  school  government 
fuld  be  entirely  separate  from  local  city  government.     The  Common 
ncil  deals  in  sidew^alks  and  sewers,  while  the  School  Board  deals 
h  human  souls.     The  School  Board  ought  to  have  a  special  train- 
It  deals  in  education  and  in  teachers. 
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Prof.  Hancock  thought  that  the  Stiperintendent  of  Schools  wsist 
the  l^st  judge  of  who  is  and  who  is  not  a  good  teacher.  The  * 
Board  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  work  of  the  Superintendent. 
gether  they  could  hire  good  teachers,  if  there  are  any. 

Prof.   Higby,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  that  the  question  was  ( 
fused.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  is  usually  to  judge  of 
a  teacher \s  fitness.     The  executive  board  does  the  hiring,  for  it  rep( 
sents  the  famiHes  of  those  to  be  taught. 

Prof,  Fitzpatrick,  of  Kansas ;  Prof.  James,  of  Nebraska,  and 
Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  expressed  their  opinions  briefly. 

BEUE\^D   IN    I^RGE    POWERS. 

Dr-  W.  T*  Harris,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  taking  nol 
and  who  reposed  in  his  peculiarly  thoughtful  mood  w^hen  not 
notes,  then  arose  and  began  the  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  speculative  philosophy.  He  said  that  he  hoped  that  the 
would  be  printed  and  debated  next  year.  '*  It  is  a  good  report.  I  (S 
not  agree  wnth  it  in  one  point  in  four,  but  all  the  points  are  well  co\*ef 
ed.  I  l^elieve  in  autonomous  boards.  They  should  ha\'e  the  power 
appoint  teachers  and  Superintendents,  and  also  to  lay  taxes,  a  minimui 
being  prescribed.  Because  if  these  things  come  before  City  Counci! 
they  have  to  fight  with  sewers,  pavements  and  all  other  interests  thi 
conit  up  in  cities.  Politics  will  sometimes  almost  destroy  an  excellei 
school  system.  About  twenty  to  twenty -four  members  of  a  school  boan 
is  plenty.  If  you  ha\'e  more  than  this  teachers  and  Superintendenl 
cannot  properly  get  acquainted  with  them,  I  am  in  favor  of  wai 
boards,  which  represent  the  people.  I  never  saw  a  board  elected  j 
large  that  had  backlxme.  The  Superintendent  cannot  afford  to  h 
loaded  down  with  the  responsibilities  of  hiring  teachers.  He  woui ' 
then  t>e  worth  nothing.  He  would  be  fought  so  much  by  variou 
teachers  that  the  board  would  hinder  him.  The  committee  of  the  board, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Suix;rintendent,  ought  % 
have  the  powder  to  hire  teachers/' 

Dr.  Harris  moved  that  the  discussion  of  the  paper  go  over  a  year,  aui 
that  the  report  be  printed.     It  was  carried. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  for  a  year. 


UNCLK    ESEK's    wisdom. 

My  young  disciple,  don't  hunt  for  new  things,  but  study  to  improve  the  ol< 
ones ;  every  flat  stone,  and  most  of  the  bowlders,  have  been  turned  ovc< 
already  by  the  novelty-hunters. 

We  find  plenty  of  people  who  don't  average  well ;  they  know  loo  much  f< 
one  man,  and  not  quite  enough  for  two. 
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HE  NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

P      First  Session — Tuesday,  July  lytli,  8  p.  m. 

irst  formal  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was 
Lesday  evening,  July  lytli,  at  the  Mechanics*  Pavilion.  Long 
he  hour  announced  for  the  opening,  the  vast  hail  of  the  Pavihon 
;d.  At  least  ten  thousand  people  were  present.  The  arrange- 
[>r  seating  this  immense  throng  were  so  complete  that  all  were 
^  without  confusion  and  ready  for  the  exercises  to  commence. 
ptly  at  8  O'clock,  ushered  by  J.  K,  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Recep- 
lunittee,  the  speakers  and  distinguished  guests  of  the  evening  march- 
the  Committee's  room  in  the  front  of  the  Pavilion,  through  the 
rong,  and  took  seats  upon  the  platform.  Among  them  were  :  (iov. 
fc^aterman  ;  Mayor  E.  B»  Fond  ;  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  of  CaUfonvia ;  J,  W,  Anderson,  Superintendent  of 
mcisco  Public  Schools  ;  Aaron  Gove»  President  of  tfu*  National  Educa. 
.Bsociationj  Jaa.  H.  Canfield,  Secretary  N.  E.  A.;  Edwin  C.  Hewitt, 
"er  N.  E.  A.;  F,  M,  Campbell,  Su peri n tend ent  of  Alameda  County; 
Davis,  President  of  the  University  of  CaHfomia;  M.  D.  Bomck, 
O'Connor,  A.  L,  Mann,  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook  of  the  State  Univer- 
.  E.  Sheldon  of  Boston;  N.  H,  R*  Dawson,  United  States  Commis- 
►f  Education,  and  Horace  S,  Scudder  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
space  forbids  an  extended  account  of  the  proceedings.  We  can 
ly  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  introduce  the  more j 
exercises  of  the  Association  by  addresses  of  welcome  on  the  parti 
■opriate  California  officials  and  responses  from  a  few  of  the  more 
ent  of  the  \isiting  teachers.  The^^  exercises  %vere  interspersed 
lusic  by  a  chorus  of  two  thousand  trained  voices  assisted  by  a 
rchestra. 

\  Supt.  Hoitt  presided,  and  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  intro*^ 
Governor  Waterman,  who  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  on  the 
the  State,  and  Mayor  Pond,  who  welcomed  our  friends  to  the 
ilities  of  San  Francisco.  Supt.  Hoitt  then  eloquently  voiced  the 
*nts  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  California  regarding 
eception  of  Eastern  visitors.  vSnpt.  Anderson  did  the  same  on 
of  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco*  whom  he  officially  represented, 
Df.  Albert  S.  Cook,  President  of  the  California  State  Teachers* 
ation,  spoke  for  the  profession  as  represented  by  that  body. 
xmses  were  made  by  Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado,  President  of  the 
lal  Association;  James  H.  Canlield,  of  Lrawrence,  Kans.,  Na- 
Secretary ;  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  First  Vice-Presidf 
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Remarks  were  also  made  by  N.  H.  R*  Dawson,  of  Washington,  V. 
Commissiouer  of  Education. 

The  literary  exercises  of  the  evening  were  concluded  by  an  ad( 
by  Supt.  F.  M.  Campbell,  of  Oakland.  Vice-President  of  the  Ai 
tion  for  California,  who  thanked  the  former  speakers  tor  the  generosil 
of  their  responses  and  hoped  that  they  would  feel  that  the  w^elcome  that' 
was  extended  to  them  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  was  a  heartfeltj 
one  and  an  earnest  of  the  interest  felt  by  them  in  the  great  cause  of 
Education. 


Second  Session — Wednesday,  July  i8th.  9  a,  m. 

The  second  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  opened  Wedn«day  morning  at  9  o*clocfc 
in  the  Grand  Opera  Uoustf,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  completelj  filliuf 
the  building.  After  an  opening  prayer  by  E.  R,  Dille^  of  Oakland,  andsornC 
routine  business,  President  Gove  introduced  Horace  E-  ScuddeTi  of 
bridge,  Mass*,  who  read  a  paper  enthled 

**THE  PLACE  or  LITERATURE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION." 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract : 

The  motive  which  urged  our  fathers  to  the  establishment  of  schools  wij 
professedly  drawn  from  religion ;  that  which  impels  us  to-day  is  drawn  from 
politics,  and  the  two  dominant  fields  of  national  endeavor  to-day  are  in  the 
adjustment  of  labor  to  well  being,  and  in  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  oio; 
the  materiaL  It  is  significant  of  the  greatest  good  that  the  pressure  u|)on  our 
schools  to-day  is  of  a  double  kind  ;  on  one  side  the  axe,  the  hammer,  th« 
saw,  the  needle,  the  pencil,  arc  thrust  into  the  hand ;  on  the  other,  literatort 
in  its  purest,  noblest  form,  seeks  an  entrance  to  the  soul*  In  the  early  day^ 
when  our  national  life  was  less  complex,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Otpst 
ization  of  education  of  the  hand.  An  enormous  pressure  of  circumstancct 
made  boys  fanners,  artizans,  hunters  and  seamen  while  they  were  at  their  boob 
in  the  school-room.  No  nice  adjustment  of  intellectual  and  manual  pursuits 
was  required.  In  the  social  condition  of  the  day,  each  made  way  for  the 
other.  In  like  manner,  the  spiritual  training  of  the  young  was  determined  hf 
the  condition  of  society.  *  The  Puritan,  in  his  hand  to  hand  fight  with  tHe 
powers  of  darkness,  recognized  no  friends  who  did  not  wear  his  colors,  and 
'  saw  in  art,  in  literature  and  in  nature  only  foes  in  disguise.  The  one  weapoa 
which  he  used,  his  whole  armory  for  defense  and  attack,  was  the  Bible.  Thus 
the  one  text-book  in  literature  in  the  schools  was  the  Bible.  Within  its  lids 
were  shut  all  those  forces  which  made  for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the 
boy  or  girl  The  literature  of  the  spirit,  which  finds  a  response  in  the  imagi' 
nation  and  fancy,  was  frowned  upon  in  the  Puritan  judgment,  but  by  a  great 
and  fortunate  provision  it  was  not  excluded  from  the  Puritan  educational  sys- 
tern.  The  ESible  was  the  great  text-book  of  the  people.  Since  it  was  regarded 
as  containing  what  was  necessary  for  salvation,  it  was  pressed  upon  cvety 
one.  Most  truly  was  it  necessar)^ ;  it  saved  the  young  from  the  starvation  of 
their  higher  natures.  While  its  teachers  were  using  it  for  its  doctrinal  effict' 
ency  they  were  opening  vistas  into  the  realms  of  poetic  beauty,  all  other  ent- 
rances to  which  they  carefully  closed. 
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Dr.  Scudder  was  followed  by  I^Roy  Halsey,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  His  " 
bject  was, 

^KACriCAL    METHODS    OF    USING     LIIRRATURE    IN    TEACHING    CHILDREN    TO 

READ." 

Methods  are  determined  largely  hy  the  productions  selected  for  the  reading 
frcise.  These  productions  should  have  certain  characteristics.  They  should 
literary  cla>isics,  with  noteworthy  merits  of  style,  that  they  may  serve  for 

development  of  literary  taste  and  the  cultivation  of  a  good  style.  They 
ould  be  instructive,  giving  information  as  to  fact  or  principle.  They  should 
interesting  to  children,  that  they  may  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  secure,  in 
mi^equence,  that  concentration  of  mind  which  are  necessary  to  effective 
)rk.  They  should  be  carefully  arranged  in  progressive  order,  with  a  gradual 
unsiiion  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  difficult,  that  they  may  promote  intel- 
aual  growth.  They  should  be»  so  far  as  is  possible,  entire  works  of  consid- 
Iblc  length,  that  they  may  tell  most  largely  in  logical  mental  training,  develop 

highest  interest,  and  give  the  best  preparation  for  the  actual  reading  of 
t  Reading  in  class  should  follow  careful  preparation*  Good  oral  reading 
mishes  the  test  of  pro[)er  thought.  I'he  child  must  understand  what  he 
ids,  I'he  teacher  should  bring  to  hear  such  tasts  as  will  satisfy  as  to  the 
tpil's  comprehension  of  the  author's  meaning  and  will  jrrove  the  strength  of 

preparation  of  the  lesson.     General  reading  should  be  under  careful  direc- 
ft,  with  constant  suggestions  by  the  teacher,  that  the  children   may  know 
is  best  to  read,  and  fre^juent  tests  applied  by  the  teacher,  to  make  sure 

the  reading  is  pro[>erly  done.  Oral  and  written  reports  to  the  teacher 
d  informal  talks  between  teacher  and  pupils  concerning  the  books  read  are 

iceable. 

In  the  direction  of  outside  reading  there  are  three  general  |mrposes:  ll^e 
iding  for  discipline,  and  mental  growth,  the  reading  for  knowledge  nnd  the 
Iding  for  culture.  The  latter  is  the  highest  aspect  of  the  subject,  and, 
refore,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  form  libraries  of  their  own.  The 
idamental  idea  in  the  whole  work  should  be  that  the  cultivation  of  the  taste 

good  reading  is,  next  to  character-building,  the  highest  oflice  of  the  school, 
^iss  Mary  L.  Beecher,  of  Mem[>his,  Tenn,,  read  the  next  paper,  her  sub- 
rt  being 

**THE    PRACTICAL   VALUE    IN    LUK   OF   A    TASTE    FOR   GOOD    LITERATURE." 

Books  axe  the  ministers  of  angels,  good  or  bad.  Upon  their  white  and 
Useless  pages  are  recorded  thoughts  and  passions  whose  [>ower  may  rouse 

eternal  good  or  ill  some  kindred  [)Ower  dwelling  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
fe  inmost  soul.  The  inlluence  of  books  is  immeasurable,  reaching  from  the 
dividual  to  the  nation.     They  teach  us  to  speak,  they  teach  us  to  think,  they 

\\  us  to  feel,  they  teach  us  to  act ;  in  short,  they  teach  us  to  live,  and  they 
lotild  help  us  to  die  ;  for  a  book  to  fulfill  its  true  mission,  must  not  only 
office  the  mind»  l)ut  save  the  soul  beside." 

l*6etry,  fiction  and  history  are  not  the  only  interpreters  of  life*s  niystmes, 
It  every  branch  of  literature  is  full  of  invaluable  lessons,  if  we  be  willing 
holars.  All  books  which  lead  us  to  a  reverent  study  of  the  natural  world 
^ust  also  lead  us  to  the  supernatural,  rooted  in  nature,  which  its  branches  and 
ossoms  and  fruit  in  heaven .     The  development  in  character,  individuality, 

whatever  we  call  that  mysterious  something  which  makes  us  really  ourselvcn, 
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b  largely  in  our  own  hands.  In  such  development  the  books  we  read  are 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  people  with  whom  we  associate,  for  we  ap- 
proach much  nearer  the  inner  life  of  an  author  in  his  works  than  to  that  of  our 
daily  companions.  We  meet  the  author  soul  to  soul,  heart  to  heart,  if  be 
speaks  the  sacred  truth  as  revealed  to  him.  If  he  wilfully  departs  therefrom 
by  so  much  as  one  jot  or  one  tittle  he  is  a  dishonest  teacher,  a  liar,  and  must 
be  shunned.  Let  us  associate  with  true,  pure,  strong  personalities  only  in 
literature  if  we  would  be  true,  pure  and  strong  in  character.  National  charac- 
ter is  but  an  enlarged  copy  of  individual  character,  to  which  it  is  indissdu- 
bly  linked.  Literature  effects  the  latter  through  the  former  in  like  degree. 
By  the  mighty  power  of  the  pen  re\'olutions  have  been  wrought,  laws  made 
and  unmade,  kingdoms  overturned,  and  the  course  of  civilization  shaped. 
History  shows  us  the  effect  of  literature  upon  national  events  in  England, 
France,  Russia  and  America. 

llie  great  center  and  source  of  strength  in  individual  and  national  life  is  the 
home.  Upon  woman,  as  the  home-builder,  falls  the  res|K)nsibility  of  guarding 
well  its  sacred  precincts.  No  calling  could  be  grander  than  hers,  for  to  her  it 
is  given  to  shape  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations.  Her  true  safeguard  against 
failure  in  her  mission  is  a  true  culture  of  head  and  heart.  We  Americans  are 
a  nations  of  readers — in  time  we  may  become  a  nation  of  writers  if  by  ova 
impatient  haste  we  do  not  mar  the  character  ot  our  national  literature  which, 
yet  in  its  infancy,  promises  so  fair  a  maturity.  We  must  beware  of  becoming 
simply  book-makers,  an  evil  which  can  best  be  guarded  against  by  instilling 
into  the  youthful  mind  a  taste  for  the  best  in  literature.  The  home  and  school 
must  work  together  to  accomplish  this.  The  thoughtful  study  of  words,  each 
of  which  is  a  fossil  i)oem,  preserved  as  carefully  as  the  delicate  fern  in  the  rock 
of  adamant,  should  be  the  foundation  of  a  comprehensive  literar>-  course  in 
schools.  Every  reading  lesson,  every  si)elling,  every  histor>'  lesson,  indeed 
every  science  lesson,  by  training  the  mind  to  careful  observation  of  natural 
phenomena  so  helpful  in  description  should  all  hear  directly  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

President  Gove  then  introduced,  witli  a  little  complimentary  speech,  W.T. 
Harris,  L.L.  D.,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  read  a  **half  paper,"  the  subject  of 
which  was 

*'  OUGHT  YOUNO  OIBLS  TO  READ  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS?" 

Dr.  Harris  said  it  had  been  claimed  that  young  girls  should  not  read  th« 
papers  for  fear  of  contamination,  as  the  press  was  a  mirror  reflecting  tbf 
highest  and  the  lowest  acts  of  life.  The  daily  journal  was  under  tl« 
nocessity  of  publishing  the  news,  and  accordingly  oven  the  best  classes  o^ 
I)apers  must  record  casses  of  murder,  divorce,  brilx^ry,  etc.,  as  well  as  prinl 
much  vulgarity  and  utterances  against  religion.  These  were  reasons  urged 
why  girls  should  not  read  newspapers,  and  at  first  thought  they  seem  com 
mendable,  but  Christ  went  around  among  publicans  and  sinners  and  his  fol 
lowers  did  not  keep  what  was  pure  apart  from  impurity.  The  missiouarv 
sj)irit  is  to  descend  into  the  vast  abysses  of  sin  to  study  the  ways  of  evi 
and  temptation  and  to  learn  what  one  can  do  to  make  the  world  better. 

To  plant  your  oak  in  a  hot-house,  and  shelter  it  is  not  the  way  to  produc< 
a  tree  that  can  resist  the  storms  of  years.  Such  flower-pot  precedence  is  no' 
the  kind  to  develop  character  and  self-reliance  in  either  young  men  or  women 
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ley  must  gradually  be  inured  to  contract  with  the  world.  They  must  learn 
I  know  evil  liy  seeing  it.     They  must  U^  taught  to  hate  evil,  butnot  merely 

I  hati*  it — they  must  learn  to  love  the  sininT  while  they  hat^  the  sin.  Do- 
me pity  must  inspire  thera  to  help  them  in  need. 

The  wise  parent  therefore  will  eschew  Itovirer-poi  precedence  and  will  ac- 
iBtom  his  daughters  by  degrees  to  the  speL'tacle  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and 

Uuiiost  of  all  to  make  them  strong  against  tt^mptations. 

^^He  conscious  virtue  which  daily  picks  her  way  through  th**  world  gather- 
g  up  her  (ikirts  lest  they  be  soiled  by  contact  with  her  fallen  sister  is  not  on 
»r  way  toward  Heaven  but  downward  towards  tliat  Lake  Corytus  where 
bnte  has  placed  those  souls  frozen  with  s^nritual  pride,  the  Pharasatc  soula 
lat  thank  God  that  they  are  not  aa  other  men  are,  that  feel  themselves  to 
&loug  to  a  caste  apart  from  humanity. 

The  newspaper  which  holds  tlie  mirror  up  to  nature  and  shows  us  the 
arid  iti  its  deformity  as  well  as  its  beauty  is  tlie  grand  instrumentality  of 
location*  It  is  doing  more  than  ali  elne  to  make  reaJ  th  1*00  j,' I  tout  the 
•orld  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  amongst  men.  It  has  supplanted  that 
knciful  village  gossip,  the  gossip  «»f  the  ale-house  and  the  gosfli[»  of  tlie  fatn* 
y  circle.  It  is  intrusted  to  I'eford  the  appn^hension  and  purushment  ol 
rime  rather  than  the  bare  facts  of  its  couHuission.  It  arouses  pul4ic  opinion 
gainst  criminals*  Even  wlien  our  statute  laws  are  so  imperfeet  as  to  allow 
le  appn^hended  criminal  to  escape,  it  is  the  daily  newspaper  that  jiursues 
ttm  Willi  the  edict  of  banishment.  It  drives  him  forth  fiYint  the  face  of 
Eiciety  a?^  the  Divine  decree  drove  forth  Cain  of  old. 

Thf  newspa])er8  realize**  and  expresses  the  great  iK>wcr  of  publiir  opimon, 
lid  us(!.s  it  eifectually  as  a  punishment  of  crime.  It  i»  the  great  social. 
lemesis . 

Cnder  no  conceivable  circumstanccH  can  the  young  girl  learn  to  know  the 
Nirld  a)^  it  is  in  a  safer  mode  than  through  the  window  of  the  daily  ne»*s- 
•per     She  sees  the  moral  spectacle  of  .sinners  pursued  by  avenging  demons 

II  thf  Jaw  and  by  the  public  opinion.  If  she  contemplates  too  steadily  the 
Pictures  of  depravity,  and  begins  to  be  facinated  by  them,  she  will  betray  the 
cadency  to  her  mother,  or  t<»  some  other  member  of  the  family,  and  a  counter 
influence  begins  its  healing  work  at  once. 

The  Iioy  or  girl  that  grows  up  in  our  day,  said  Dr.  Harris,  without  free 
I00B8S  to  the  newspapers,  certainly  will  miss  the  most  important  instrument* 
^ity  for  self-knowledge  and  for  knowledge  of  mankind. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Harris'  paper  a  discussion  followed  upon  the 
Subject-matter  of  those  papers  just  read.  In  this  discussion  J.  H,  Patil, 
C^Salt  Lake;  D,  B.  Parkinson,  of  Carbondale,  IlL;  Zalmou  Richards! 
pf Washington,  D.  C,  and  T.  M.  Marshall,  of  New  Mexico,  partici- 
f"*  -^       At  its  clo.se  the  Convention  adjourned  to  8  \\  m. 


^ 
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Third  Skssiok— Wednesday,  July  i8th.  8  p.  m. 


The  general  theine  for  this  evening  was,  **  How  can  our  Schools  best 
h^epare  law-abiding  and  law-respecting  citizens  V 

In  the  absence  of  Or.  Barrows,  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  to  present 
he  opening  paper.  Rev.  Duncan  Brown,  D/D.,  President  of  Highland 
rmmsity,   Kansas,  read  a  paper  entitled, 
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**  WHAT   DISCIPI.INE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  IS  MOST  VALUABLE  TO  ]*REPAJtK 
I  LAW-ABIDING   AND   LAW-RESPECTING   CITIZENS.** 

Tlie  follow itig  is  a  s>'nopsis  : 

Citizens  are  men  (aud  in  Kansas  and  Wyoming,  women)  owing  aliegi 
aace  to  a  government,  under  which  they  have  certain  rights  and  priviJ' 
ages,  and  arc  legally  and  morally  bound  to  perform  certain  duties.  Oat 
of  these  duties  is  to  reverence  and  obey  the  laws  made  by  their  own. 
legally  appointed  representatives,  so  long  as  they  do  not  require  what 
the  conscience  condemns  as  morally  wrong.  This  fairly  includes,  3ls>» 
the  duty  of  upholding,  aud  of  aiding  to  enforce  the  laws,  whether  the? 
do  or  do  not  exactly  suit  one's  own  ideas,  or  supjxxsed  business  tnter©t, 
It  also  includes  tax  paying,  witness  bearing,  jur^^  duty,  and  faitliful- 
ness  in  office  when  required,  without  evasion  or  shirking.  The  home, 
the  chiu-ch,  society  and  the  school  all  have  a  part  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring such  citizens.  That  of  the  school  is  probably  more  import- 
ant than  any  one,  possibly  than  all,  the  others.  What  discipline  in  our 
schools  is  most  valuable  to  this  end  ?  Certainly  it  should  begin  before 
the  child's  habits  are  formed.  I  think  it  should  continue  in  some  fom 
as  long  as  he  is,  in  any  sense,  under  tutelage. 

Naturally,  the  first  thought  of  discipline  is  punishment;  but  this  is 
neither  the  root  thought  nor  the  one  most  important.  Still,  a  penalty 
of  some  kind  is  needed  to  make  any  discipline  effective.  The  nwt 
thought  in  the  word  is  '* learning;"  not  the  noun,  but  the  participle. 
I  To  be  a  successful  learner,  one  must  either  bind  himself  or  be  bound,  in 
some  way,  to  follow  some  definite  lines. 

True  discipline  must  begin  with  the  teacher.  One  must  first  contid 
himself,  to  be  able  to  control  others.  Genuine  love  for  the  pupil, 
patient  persistence  in  training,  a  true  example,  and  the  will  to  be  obeyed^ 
should  be  cardinal  jLKjints  with  even.^  teacher. 

What  is  the  object  of  discipline  ?  To  train  the  learner,  or  disciple, » 
that  eye  and  ear,  and  hand  and  mind,  may  obey  the  will ;  he  will  obey 
the  conscientious  dictates  of  the  judgment :  and  both  may  acknowledge 
and  obey  proper  authority.  The  pupil  thus  trained  will  be  prepared  for 
any  place  that  he  (or,  in  Kansas  or  Wyoming,  she)  may  Ije  called  upon 
to  fill,  whether  as  leader  or  follower.  Good  citizens  are  alike  needed 
in  both  places. 

True  discipline  is  growth.  It  takes  time,  often  many  years,  to  bring 
it  to  perfection. 

(i)  The  first  step,  I  think,  should  lie  submission  to  what  is  required, 
ause  it  is  required.  The  teacher  knows  best  what  ought  to  lie  done, 
'  and  the  student's  business  is  to  ol>ey.  Quiet  but  absolute  finnness  is 
needed  just  at  this  point,  One  who  must  know  all  the  * 'whys'*  before 
he  will  obey,  is  liable  to  become  a  dangerous  citizen,  obeying  only  the 
laws  which  suit  him. 

To  prevent  their  becoming  such  citizens,  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
should  be  taught  that  obedieuce  to  rules  must  not  depend  on  their  hkiug 
or  disliking  them.  With  full  moral  and  legal  authorit^%  and  the  will 
to  enforce  it,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  should  be  immediate  and  absolute,  or  teacher  and  pupil  should 


part  company.  Hesitation  is  death  to  obedience.  I  think  that  this 
point  is  the  ver\^  corner-stone  of  successful  discipline.  Better  lose  your 
pupil  or  your  place  than  your  authority  ;  but  the  true  teacher  will  sel- 
dom need  to  lose  either,  I  do  not  mean  that  reasons  for  rules  should 
tiot  he  sought  by  the  pupil,  or  frankly  and  fully  given  by  the  teacher; 
but  1  do  mean  that  obedience  should  not  be  allowed  to  wait  for  or  depend 
oti  such  explanation. 

(2 }  Equally  im|K)rtant  with  absolute  obedience,  is  the  principle  of 
self-sacrific  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  teacher  should  enforce  this, 
both  by  example  and  precept.  Willingness  to  suffer  inconvenience, 
discomfort,  and  even  seeming  injustice,  for  the  general  good,  is  a  most 
v^aluable  qualification  for  citizenship. 

Closely  allied  wnth  this  thought  is  another  :  That  he  who  thinks  more 
of  others  than  himself  will,  in  the  end,  gain  most  for  himself.  Unsel- 
fishness is  the  surest  road  to  real  happiness  and  genuine  success,  either 
for  student  or  citizen, 

(3)  A  third  point  to  be  kept  prominent  in  discipline,  is  sacrifice  of 
present  ease  for  future  power.  Enforced  disciplinary  studies  have  a 
place  here  that  nothing  else  can  fill,  in  sharpening  the  observ^ation,  and 
tempering  the  understanding  and  the  will.  Self- discipline,  by  the  stu- 
dent, to  be  kept  up  through  life,  is  a  part  of  this  thought.  Paul  *'Kept 
aisbody  under;"  or,  as  the  Sunday-school  boy  put  it,  *'  Kept  his  soul 
on  top."  Students  should  learn  to  be  masters,  and  not  servants,  of  their 
passions.  X'oluntnry  habits  of  cheerful  submission,  ready  obedience^ 
though tfulness  for  others,  subordination  of  desire  to  duty,  following 
definite  lines  to  a  definite  conclusion,  for  a  definite  pur  pose  >  will  make 
citizens  like  Daniel,  who  "Purposed  in  his  heart  that  he  would  not  de- 
^Je  himself;"  and  carried  out  his  purpose,  in  honorable  serv^ice,  through 
Ihe  reigns  of  four  successive  Kings,  ot  three  different  nations. 

(4)  This  brings  us  to  a  fourth  point  in  discipline^  self-control,  now. 
Happy  the  teacher  whose  pupils  have  learned  the  need  of  this,  and  are 
willing  to  work  for  it  under  his  guidance.  But  if  not,  ami  the  home 
give  no  help,  shall  he  drop  it  with  these,  and  let  them  go  ?  No ;  for 
this  would  be  giving  up  the  battle  for  them,  and  a  loss  of  ground  for  all 
the  rest.  Better  hold  them  in  line,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  severest 
discipline,  until  they  shall  see  their  need,  and  tr>^  to  supply  it.  He  may 
not  even  then  save  all,  but  he  will  save  some.  The  best  work  of  the 
t>est  teachers,  is  not  in  going  on  rapidly  with  the  brightest  students, 
but  in  arousing  and  helping  the  nnich  larger  number  of  cluller  or  more 
^reless  ones.  The  endurance  of  suffering,  in  some  form,  seems  to  be 
tiecessar\^  for  the  highest  development  of  character. 

To  sum  up,  I  should  insist  on  four  main  points  in  ell  school  discipline  : 

First — Absolute  and  immediate  obedience  to  all  lawftil  commands. 

Second — Self-sacrifice  for  the  general  good ;  with  the  corollary  that, 
'nihe  end,  this  will  prove  best  even  for  self. 

Third — Self-sacrifice  notv,  for  the  sake  of  increased  power  hereafter. 
This  includes  training  in  good  habits,  the  subordination  of  desire  to 
<Jtrty,  and  the  following  out  of  some  definite  lines  to  definite  ends,  with 
a  definite  purpose. 
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Fourth — Self-control  now,  including,  perhaps,  training,  through  suf- 
fering, for  greater  power  and  usefulness  hereafter. 

How  shall  discipline  be  administered  ?  With  what  penalties,  and  how 
executed  ?  No  teacher  can  answer  this  fully  for  another,  or  even  always 
for  himself.  I  merely  suggested,  in  closing,  what  seem  to  me  to  be  a  few 
important  points  in  this  direction. 

(1)  Every  school  should  have  some  definite  laws,  which  must  be  obeyed, 
under  penalty  of  punishment. 

(2)  The  penalty  should  have  a  clear  relation  to  the  offence. 

(3)  The  penalty  should  be  sure  rather  thau  severe,  though  it  should 
always  be  sure  enough  to  count. 

(4)  The  punishment  should  not  permanently  degrade  the  student  in  his 
own  estimation. 

(5)  It  should  not  subject  pupil  or  teacher  to  ridicule. 

(6)  Its  object  should  be  to  reform  the  offender  and  prevent  offences. 

(7)  Opportunity  should  always  be  given  (in  private)  for  the  pupil  to  plead 
his  own  cause,  and  any  known  injustice  should  be.  promptly  repaired. 

Finally,  while  discipline  is  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  teacher's  work, 
it  Is  sometimes  the  most  important,  and  requires  the  highest  wisdom.  Hence, 
other  things  being  equal,  I  think  that  the  teacher  who  has  himself  learned 
humility  and  submission  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  willing  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  God,  will  insist  in  planning  and  carrying  out  in  his  own  school 
the  discipline  which  is  most  valuable  to  prepare  law-abiding  and  law-reverenc- 
ing citizen  under  the  governments  of  men. 

Joseph  Baldwin,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Huntville,  Texas, 
then  read  a  paper  entitled, 

'*THE   CULTURE    MOST    VALUABLE   TO    THIS    END." 

An  American  citizen,  said  he,  is  at  once  a  soverign  and  a  subject.  How 
to  educate  the  masses  into  wise  soverigns  and  obedient  subjects  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  problem  of  our  times.  The  necessity  for  specific  and  direct  cul- 
ture in  the  science  and  art  of  citizenship,  now  so  apparent,  does  not  seem  to 
have  impressed  either  our  statesmen  or  our  educators.  For  want  of  this 
specific  education  of  every  child  for  citizenship,  society  is  suffering  in  every 
nerve  and  fiber.  The  thoughtful  educator  has  no  radical  measure  to  propose. 
Here  and  everywhere  our  work  is  to  utilize  as  best  as  we  can  the  experience 
and  the  thought  of  the  race.  The  efficient  agency  ready  in  our  hands  is  the 
State  school.  Education  for  citizenship  is  the  reasons  for  its  being.  How 
to  dircjct  this  agency  so  as  to  educate  our  youth  into  ideal  citizens  is  the  les- 
son before  us. 

An  ennobling  patriotism,  imbuing  \Xw  hearts  and  thoughts  and  lives 
of  our  people,  is  the  necessary  substratum  for  good  citizenship.  From 
iTifaucy  to  age  this  sentiment  should  be  cherished.  The  love  of  the  Ger- 
man for  tlui  '*  Fath(irland  "  is  something  sublime;  but  we  have  more  to  in- 
spire patriotism  than  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern.  Every  child  needs 
to  be  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Our  history,  our  plan  of 
govornnieiit,  and  the  elements  of  our  political  economy  need  to  be  made  as 
familiar  as  the  nmltiplication  ta))le. 

Tlie  ideal  citizen  is  a  wise,  liberal,  pure  politician.  Citizensliip  is  tlx' 
most    important  of  all  our  offices.     Thorough  preparations  for  citizenship 


bould  rrown  our  civil  service  reform  as  well  as  our  school  work*      Indiffer- 
ence to  the  duties  of  citizerishi])  and  liliiul  partisanship  are  the  monster  eviU 
to  k  eradicatrMi,     An  iiiip>artral  hisUiry  of  our  political  parties  is  indispons- 
ubie.     What  can  be  better  than  the  study  of  such  works  m  the  "Life  of 
^y,  "  in  the  Anierieau  Statesmen  srries  ?    By  auch  studies  our  youtha  will 
fpm^tfired  to  understand  philosophy  of  political  nvanagenient.     The  jjood 
•"itiztm  acts  and  thinks  for  the  coninion  weal;  but  to  secun:*  the  he,st  ineasureB 
*nd  the  beat  men,  he  acta  with  hia  fellow-citisiens — work  with  a  political  party. 
Our  idenl  citizen  is  an  earnest  partisan,  but  broad  and  liberal — larger  than  his 
jarty  iiud  greater  than  his  party.     The  w«U  regulated  family  is  the  best  of 
iiiKtitiJtions  to  footer  the  germs  of  political  education.     The   f^chool,    when 
«*i5t"ly  organized,  leads  the  pupils  to  make  and  help  enforce  laws,  and  trains 
tht'Tn  it}  habits  of  cheerful  obedience.     Education  is  making  the  njostof  self. 
'        I  in  is  greater  thiin  the  State,     To  protlut-e  grand  men  and  women  Is  tlie 
III  of  the  government,  but  the  better  our  political  management,    the 
gmmier  the  individuals.     A  comparison  of  China  and  Mexico  with  England 
widAnierio4i  will  oruphasize  the  importance  of  direct  and  thorough  culture 
for  citizenship. 

Aiiiscuasion  on  the  merits  of  papers  ensued  in  which  the  following  gentle- 
wpii  joined  H.  S.  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Erie, 
Pa.;  llev.  Geo.  H.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  Portland,  Or.j  W.  R,'  Thigpen,  Supt. 
^^  City  Schools,  Savanah,  Oa. ;  Rev.  0.  C,  Stratton,  President  of  Mills  Sem- 
inary,'Cab;  V,  B.  Oilliert,  Principal  of  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
"tilers. 
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ForKTH  Skssion — Thursday,  July  iglh,  9  ,\.  M. 

After  the  usual  opening  exercises,  etc.,  papers  were  read  on  the  fol- 
*^Hing  theme:  '* Current  Criticism  of  the  Public  School  System  and 
*hat  Answer.''     John  W.  Cook,  of  Normal,  111.,  read  a  paper  entitled, 

^IIE    SCHOOLS    FAIL   TO   CULTIVATE   THE    RHUGIOUS   SENTIMENT   OR 
TO  TEACH  MORAUTY.'* 

*rhe  position  taken  by  the  speaker  in  an  address  of  length,  was  that 

^,^  schools  owed  the  community  one  great  duty— that  of  teaching  mor- 

j*Ut^y  to  the  young.     Morality  and   true  freedom  are  co-exteusiv^e.     In- 

diligence  and  obedience  combined,  said  he,  form  the  unit  morality.  The 

^^e  development  of  keenness  or  brillianc)^  of  intellect  in  the  pupil  in- 

^t*ires  passion  for  w^ealth  for  its  baser  ends.     The  ratio  of  criminals  in 

*^^  past  forty  years  has  grown  from  one  to  3500  to  one  in  iS5o,  but  the 

'  ^^^liool,   said   the  speaker,   was  not  responsible  for  the  prevaihng  sins 

f^^ong  Americans.     Moral  habits  are  of  necessity  the  result  of  a  good 

^Vstem  of  school  discipline,  and  cheap  teachers  have  a  low  appreciation 

^^r  their  province,  while  good  educators  invariably  teach  morahty  in 

^^Very  deed.     As  to  whether  the  schools  taught  religious  septiment,  the 

^^peaker  said   he  would  eliminate  dogma  from  the  province  of  school 

^^k,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  proper  instruction  gives  the  pupil ^B 

^  wider  view  of  natural  religion  and  a  reverence  for  the  Creator.  Natural^! 

fences  teach  the  theory  of  design  and  good  literature  inspires  the  spin' 

lo  nobler  aims  and  purposes  in  life. 
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Unless  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the  schools  to  teach  morality,  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  the  charge  that  they  are  irreligious.  If  the 
school  is  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation's  institutions  it  must 
look  to  the  fostering  of  those  qualities  which  make  the  child  a  good 
citizen.  It  must  train  his  character  and  conduct.  It  must  strengfthen 
his  idea  of  duty,  and  duty  is  nothing  but  freedom.  There  is  no  freedom 
except  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  rules  that  guide  the  universe 
— ^in  duty  ;  and  obedience.  While  the  school  must  cultivate  intellectual 
smartness  and  shrewdness,  there  is  much  else.  While  the  nation  grows 
corruption  grows.  The  common  ^chool  was  the  gift  of  Christianity  to 
the  race.  Its  primal  function  was  religious,  and  as  such  it  must  count- 
eract the  defaulter,  the  saloon-keeper  and  the  venal  politician.  Religious 
instruction  as  such  has  been  banished  from  the  schools  because  of  the 
warring  jealously  of  the  sects.  The  public  school  cannot  be  made  the 
agency  for  the  inculcation  of  the  dogmas  of  the  sectaries.  But  the  fun- 
damentals of  all  true  forms  of  religion  can  and  must  be  taught — the  love 
of  truth,  the  realization  that  God  is  in  the  world. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Lillie  J.    Martin,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  the  subject  being 

**THE    SCHOOLS    FAIL    TO    GIVE    REASONABLE    MASTERY   OF    SUBJECTS 

STUDIED." 

The  fair  reader  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  audience  and 
received  a  generous  recognition  for  the  ability  of  her  discourse.  She 
said  that  to  ascertain  something  explicit  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  criticisms  upon  the  public  schools,  the  following  circular  letter  was 
prepared : 

One  current  criticism  on  the  public  schools  is  that  they  fail  to  give  reasonable 
mastery  of  the  subjects  studied.  If  you  think  tl;e  criticism  just,  please  state :  ^Tiy 
you  thmk  so.  Causes.  Remedies.  If  you  regard  this  criticism  as  unjust,  please 
give  your  reasons. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  out,  250  being 
sent  to  people  engaged  in  educational  work  and  100  to  business  men. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  circulars  sent  to  educators  were  unanswered,  20  per 
cent  were  apologies  for  not  expressing  an  opinion,  and  30  per  cent  were 
more  or  less  satisfactory  answers  to  the  questions. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  these  writers  think  the  criticism  partly  just, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  wholly  just.  They  say — First,  that  their  own 
experience  and  that  of  the  persons  in  whom  they  have  greatest  confi- 
dence, has  shown  that  public  school  graduates  as  a  class  are  not  able  to 
use  their  knowledge  of  particular  subjects,  and  are  not  in  possession  01 
a  power  that  enables  them  *'  to  lay  hold  upon  the  things  that  come  to 
them  in  life."  Second — That  Superintendents  in  looking  over  the 
.schools  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  Third — That  college  Profes- 
sors complain  of  secondary  schools  ;  and  high  school  instructors  of  gram- 
mar schools  find  grievous  shortcomings  in  the  work  done  in  grades  below 
their  own,  and  that  teachers  in  all  public  .schools  after  working  with 
children  for  months  find  them  "helpless  and  confused,  inaccurate  ana 
inelej^ant  in  the  spoken  and  written  word,  rarely  and  carelessly  apply 
ing  fundamental  principles."     These  opinions  are  those  of  men  well 
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ficd  to  ?^p€ak  on  educational  matters,  and  after  a  careful  considera- 
Cii  ihem,  the  writer  concludes  that  the  public  schools  do  not  **give 
tcry  of  subjects  studied/'     The  consideration  of  the  causes  assignetl 
L^fure  l>ecomes  an  important  matter.     These  fall  under  seven  heads: 
St,  imperfect  school  laws ;  second,  influences  which  prevent  some  of 
}m:sX  teachers  from  securing  places ;  third,  meager  financial  support; 
Til     poor   super\^isiou  :  fifth,   insufficient  time;  sixtli,  an  improper 
nr>e:  seventh,  defective  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
One  half  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  above 
Most  of  thein  seem  to  be  valid.     Defective  preparation  on  the 
of  teachers  is  thought  to  be  the  fundamental  cause  of  unsalisfaclory 
ults.     The  fact  that  the  teacher  is  not  an  investigator  in  the  subject 
^  teaches  or  in  psychology  is  the  particular  defect  of  his  preparation. 
Many  [>ersons  think  that  to  state  the  causes  is  practically  to  state  the 
tnedies.     Those,  however,  who  believe  in  a  fundamental  cause,  seek 
philosopher's  stone.     It  is  desirable  of  course  to  pass  better  school 
a.ii^s,  to  give  all  the  places  to  the  best  teachers,  to  improve  supen'ision, 
give  greater  financial  support  to  the  school,  and  to  estabhsh  kinder- 
rten,  normal  and  mantial  training  schools ;  but  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
a.i3y  or  all  of  these  things  will  insure  the  giving  of  *'a  reasonable  mast- 
ery of  subjects  studied**  unless  precedetl,   constantly  accompanied  and 
always  followed  by  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster. 

The  next  paper  of  the  morning  was  read  by  John  P.  Irish,  whose 
subject  was, 

"the   schools   fail  to  give   a   PROPKR    PREPA14ATION    FOR    ACTIVE 

LIKK." 

He  said  that  a  fair  discussion  of  the  subject  exacted  that  the  require- 
ttients  ol  the  schools  should  be  measured  before  the  delinquencies  can 
^>e  discussed.     What  becomes  of  the  public  school  boy  when  he  is  sent 
^tiiinto  life?     He  is  lost.     The  product  of  American  schools  is  not  to 
t>e  found  among  the  industries  of  the  land.     The  American  man  who 
W^as  the  American  boy  is  not  to  be  found — not  even  in  the  criminal 
xations  of  the  countr>\     The  boy  must  be  taught  to  become  a  man 
le  to  take  part  in  the  close  competition,  the  hand-to-hand  stniggles, 
^^      life — the  struggles  of  which  are  becoming  harder  and  harder.     The] 
^y  who  is  graduated  from  the  public  school  and  seeks  to  enter  one  o1 
^lie  skilled  trades  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  foreign  guild   whicl] 
^^ys  to  him,  "  No,  sir ;  you  shall  not  enter  here."     These  are  the  mei 
^^o  have  never  sat  in  an  American  school-room.     The  boy  cannot  ei 
^'"  ;  he  is  too  weak.     Btit  if  we  cannot  have  an  apprenticeship  for  oi 
Vs,   we  must  make  of  our  schools  a  training-ground  for  our  skill 
l^^des;  and  then  give  him  a  courage,  a  manhood  that  will  force  him  ij 
^^  the  heritage  of  his  country  against  all  commers.     This  much  is  to 
^^pccted  of  the  public  school— i>erhaps  too  much.     But  whatever 
^^ake  of  your  boys,  try  to  make  them  men. 

William  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  answered  Mr.  Irish  in  an  elotjii 
^<3dress  of  great  length.  He  said  that  the  elementary  school  is  soj 
^bitig  more  than  a  merely  local,  utilitarian  communal ;  it  is  in  an 
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iient  sense  a  broad,  national  institution,  upon  which  the  highest  wt; 
of  the  republic  depends.  The  school  is  not  the  place  where  the  piipil 
goes  simply  to  acquire  specific  knowledge  and  culture  that  may  be  ase* 
Itil  to  him  in  piivate  life.  The  active  duties  of  private  and  public  life  ai? 
better  pertormed  by  intelligent,  cultivated  men  and  women  than  by  the 
ignorant  and  uncultivated.  To  make  certain  these  results  the  schools 
must  train  the  young  to  become  intelligent  voters,  fairminded  jur>'raeu, 
upright  judges,  discreet  and  honest  legislators  and  incorruptible  execu- 
tive officers.     [Applause,] 

The  facts  and  principles  of  a  good  citizenship  should  l^e  so  presented 
as  to  become  the  life,  the  soul  of  the  school.  The  schools  must  here- 
after assign  a  larger  place  to  instruction  in  morals.  Ethical  instruction 
ought  to  be  an  important  factor  in  school  training.  Intimately  associ- 
ated with  moral  instruction  is  that  appertaining  to  good  maimers. 
The  simple  nile.s  of  common  politeness  and  the  amenities  of  polite  sod* 
ety  ally  themselves  closely  to  the  entire  range  of  social  virtues  that 
make  attractive  and  useful  the  life  of  man  or  woman.  While  the  school 
system  of  our  coimtry  must  be  directed  tow*ard  a  preparation  for  the 
generrd  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  there  is  ah^o  demanded  a 

reparation  for  the  practical  business  and  vocations  of  common  lite, 
anual  instruction,  in  some  of  its  practical  phases,  should  be  engrafted 

nto  our  public  system.  This  would  tend  to  correct  the  alarming  evil— 
that  of  a  general  distaste  for  raauual  lalior  by  the  young.  Looking  for- 
ward to  a  preparation  for  business  life,  manual  labor  is  a  sure  element 
of  j>ower  in  the  development  of  the  ability  fur  self-support;  and  it  would 
seem  wise  that  the  State,  in  spending  millions  of  dollars  e^^ery  year  for 
the  support  ot  a  school  system,  should  recognize  tliis  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. It  would  make  the  brain  more  inventiv^e.  the  hand  more  execu- 
tive,  and  pj-ove  a  blessing  to  the  human  race. 

The  discission  was  continued  by  Thomas  J,  Morgan,  of  Providence, 
R.  I,  He  answered  the  criticism  that  the  schools  did  not  teach  moral* 
ity.  He  said  that  the  schools  were  what  the  iieople  made  them.  It  is 
^^^Bpot  jttst  to  criticise  the  teachers  alone  for  existing  defects,  but  the  people 
^^Kalso  should  come  in  for  a  share  of  censure,  for  by  the  people  are  the 
w  schools  filled.  Compare  an  average  gathering  of  teachers  to  the  Com- 
I  mon  Council  and  to  the  body  politic,  Do  they  suffer  by  comparison? 
I  Because  crime  exists  in  a  community  is  that  to  be  traced  to  imperfect 
I  schooling  by  teachers?  The  statement  of  the  speaker  that  the  schools 
I  were  largely  criticised  because  they  were  not  Roman  Cathohc  wa^ 
^^^reeted  with  applause  and  hisses,  thus  making  the  first  demonstratioa 
^^^^f  disapproval  in  the  Convention, 

Prof,  Ira  More,  of  Los  Angeles,  thought  that  many  of  the  criticisms 
against  the  public  school  system  were  just.  He  compared  teachiuj? 
with  other  professions  in  a  humorous  manner.  Preachers,  he  said,  hang 
on  to  old  dogmatic  forms ;  physicians  dole  out  pills  and  mysteries  of 
which  they  know  but  little  more  than  the  patient  who  must  swallow 
them.  ^*  lyet  him  who  loves  shortness  of  days  employ  many  physicians/' 
Every  system  has  its  faults,  even  the  judicial,  which* often  allows  a 
criminal  to  walk  away  on  bail  while  the  innocent  witness  pines  away  in* 
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Ty  cell  awaiting  trial.  What  is  necessary  to  remove  delects  is  tor 
professions  to  adapt  themselves  to  surroundiug  conditions.  No  body  of 
pefjple  are  better  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  age  than  the  teachers.  All 
they  need  is  encouragement  in  their  labors. 

Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  of  New  Vork,  interspersed  in  his  defense  of  the 
5chool  system  several  anecdotes  which  provoked  great  laughter.  He 
did  not  think  the  criticisms  %verejiist.  Unlike  Mr.  Irish,  the  sjieaker 
jsaid  he  believed  that  it  was  not  the  province  of  teachers  to  instruct  lx>ys 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  blacksmith's  art.  or  the  girl  the  intricacies  of 
sewng.  It  was  told  of  a  girl  who  once  said  that  great  many  Methodists 
had  hved  in  Kentucky,  because  the  bone«  of  mastodons  had  l>een  found 
thtire,  [Laughter.]  That  she  knew^  all  about  mastodons,  but  nothing 
of  Methodists.  [Applause.]  Yet  some  people  will  say  that  her  ignor- 
sitice  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  her  teachers.  Before  any  system  is 
id^rstroyed,  a  better  one  should  be  ready  to  fill  its  place. 


Fifth  Session — Thursday,  July  19th,  9  p.  m. 

The  theme  for  papers  and  discussion  this  evening  was  '*  Practical 
^S<iucation/'  The  first  paper  read  was  by  James  H.  Baker,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  entitled 

"THK    PSVCH0U>GICAI,   VIEW\" 

III  a  very  concise  manner  he  defined  the  being  to  be  educated,'  the  aim 
of  such  education,  the  work  of  the  school  in  training,  and  the  popular 
demands.  Education,  he  said,  is  the  process  of  developing  the  mental 
Activities —knowing,  feeling  and  willing.  Its  aim  is  ideal  manhood. 
The  ideal  man  is  the  ideal  citizen.  The  mental  powers  to  be  trained 
are  interdependent,  and  so  interact  that  the  usefulness  of  one  is  enhanced 
%  the  symmetrical  development  of  all.  The  higher  powers  of  the  in- 
tellect are  but  little  developed  before  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and 
K^neral  education  should  be  contiuued  beyond  that  point. 

The  ideal  product  of  a  school  system  should  possess  vigor  of  intellect, 
refined  emotional  power,  strength  of  will  and  ready  control  of  the  body. 
He  may  apply  his  knowledge  to  existing  governments,  society  and  ac- 
quisitions; his  educated  emotional  power  may  secure  enjoyment  for 
himself  and  make  him  an  agreeable  member  of  society ;  his  will  power 
ttiay  make  him  a  law-abiding  citizen,  or  lead  to  vigorous  practical  ac- 
tion. General  education  is  eminently  practical,  as  it  broadens  and 
heightens  a  man's  possibilities.  Too  much  attention  to  the  practical 
^warfe  the  powers,  limits  the  horizon,  degrades  the  soul,  and  will  destroy 
the  spirit  necessary  for  a  strong  national  character.  The  ideal  alone, 
whether  as  means  or  ends,  gives  value  to  life. 

The  next  paper  read  was  by  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the 
subject, 

**THE   POPULAR    VIKW  ;     EDUCATION    AS    A    PREPARATION    TO    KARN    A 

LIVTNC/' 

The  idea  he  defined  as  being  negative  ,and  positive.     To  the  fir^ 
\m%  industrial  education,  manual  training  schools,  agricultural  colli^ 
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and  schools  of  mechanic  arts,  commercial  colleges,  changes  in  the  p«b* 
lie  schools  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  practical  affairs,  losing  sight 
of  dtsctpline  and  the  demand  for  shorter  courses  of  study  in  order  that 
persons  may  enter  earlier  into  practical  life.  To  the  negative  class  H 
long  the  elimination  of  disciplinary  studies,  the  small  number  of  colk.. 
students  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  the  lack  of  students 
literature  and  institutions  devoted  to  purely  disci plinar>'  and  moral  sub* 
jects  of  stud\',  and  the  comparative  absence  of  institutions  devoted  to 
art  as  such. 

The  tnadequateness  of  the  so-called  practical  education  was,  accord* 
ing  to  the  speaker,  first,  the  possession  of  material  wealth  is  inimical  to 
creative  ability  in  art  or  to  moral  power  in  life:  second,  man's  bodily 
structure  proclaims  the  superiority  of  the  mental  over  the  physical; 
third,  his  happiness  depends  not  on  the  abundance  of  the  things  that k 
hath,  but  on  what  he  is;  fourth  ^  man's  education  should  lead  not  only 
to  creation,  but  also  to  preser\^ation  ;  fifth,  the  great  problems  still  re^ 
maini ng  and  now  pressing  for  solution  are  social  and  moral,  viz.,  mar- 
riage, amusements,  art,  literature,  politics,  the  distribution  of  capital 
the  abolition  of  monopoly,  political  freedom  and  personal  liberty. 

*' WHERE    SHOULD    GENERAL     EDUCATION    END  AND  SPECIAL  EDCa- 

TION    BEGIN?'* 

was  the  subject  of  the  third  paper.  The  reader,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  A. 
Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Public  Schools,  said  that  his  subject 
as  twenty-eight  hundred  miles  long,  w^as  composed  of  thirty-eight 
States,  eight  Territories,  exckiding  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  Its  superficial  area  was  2,900.107  squait 
miles,  and  within  the  space  dwelt  60,000,000  people.  He  then  under- 
took  to  show"  that  owing  to  the  many  divergent  and  opposing  interests 
in  this  vast  countr>'  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  national  system  of 
education.  Education  is  a  State  affair  and  is  left  to  the  States  them- 
selves. The  wants  of  New  England  are  so  different  from  those  of  Texas 
or  Illinois  that  comparisons  are  practically  useless.  He  was  opposed  to 
fatherly  governments,  and  closed  by  saying 

**  There  are  two  theories  at  once  antagonistic  in  their  tendencies  as 
well  as  in  their  effects.  If  a  man  can*t  get  along  by  himself,  then  the 
State,  so  it  is  held,  must  interfere  and  legislate  for  him.  If  a  boy  is  to 
learn  a  trade,  the  State  is  to  furnish  the  tot>ls,  workshop  and  material. 
He  belongs  to  the  State»  and  the  State  belongs  to  him,  in  so  far  as  it 
.shall  supply  him  with  food,  shelter,  clothing,  education  and  cDccupati«5D. 
Since  the  State  must  not  discriminate,  it  must  do  for  all  what  it  wott^^ 
do  for  the  one.  In  its  justice  it  must  give  each  one  the  same  opportu 
uity,  and  it  seems  that  each  one  has  the  same  talant  ior  learning  atjy 
trade,  science,  art  or  handicraft.  It  assumes  political,  intellectual  attd 
industrial  equality  among  all  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact»  men  may  1^ 
equal  l>efore  the  law,  but  industrially  and  intellectually  there  are  the 
very  widest  differences.  The  tbeor>^  that  the  individual  must  rely  <^o 
the  State  for  help  is  antagonistic  to  the  free  activity  of  a  nation.  Sell' 
help  and  self-independence  lead  to  activity  in  production  and  healthy 
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^^ertioa*  State  help  weakens  individual  energ>%  and  teaches  one  to 
^Wpend  upon  outside  power.  It  takes  away  the  motive  for  self-exertion 
^^d  leaves  the  individual  listless,  inactive  and  dependent.'* 

The  speakers  appointed  to  lead  the  discussion  of  the  papers  were  not 

present,  and  the  meeting  \vould  have  ended  there  if  it  had  not  been  for 

Miss  Josephine  Locke,  of  St.  Louis,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  manual 

training  and  ably  defended  its  utility  in  the  development  of  the  human 

Acuities,     Prof*  Thompson,   of  Indiana^   also  spoke  iavoring  manual 

draining. 


» 


Sixth  Skssiox — Friday,  July  20th,  9  a.  m. 

After  the  opening  exercises  and  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tioii  for  the  ensuing  year,  papers  were  presented  on  the  following  theme: 
^*The  relation  of  the  State  to  school  books  and  appliances/' 

John  Swett,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  San  Francisco, 
presented  a  paper  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

**  THE  GENERAl.  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STATE  IN  THE  MATTER   OF  SCHOOt. 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES/' 

A  historical  glance  at  the  evolution  of  school  law  show^s  that  the 
general  principle  may  be  roughly  stated  as  follows: 

Tht  $cope  of  Slate  school  law  may  be  roughly  staled  to  consist  of  whatever  the 

people  have  chosen  to  make  it  in  order  to  meet  the  evident  needa  of  scbooU  at 

Afferent  periods  of  devdopmenL 

I.    As  TO  School  Appliances  : 

{a)    Origiiuilly  pupils  bSught  their  own  minor  scliool  siipjplies, 
{b)    Such  supplies  first  furuished  free  in  incorporated  cities. 
\c\     Development  illustrated  by  the  growth  oi  Uw  in  California. 

(a)  The  general  tendency  in  all  States  towards  free  supplies. 
^^-     As  TO  School  Text^Books  : 

The  ori^nal  unit  for  the  adoption  of  school  text-books  was  the  school  disi 
^'^  the  incorporated  city.     This  was  succeeded  by  t<iwu  or  county  uniformitv. 

(fl)     Illustrated  by  the  development  of  laws  in  California  from  district  to 
State  unifonnity* 

(b)  State  publication  of  books  in  California.     Its  success  or  failure  not  yet 
determined. 

{c)    State  uniformity  in  general  a  dangerous  assumption  of  power. 
^  1.    As  TO  Frhk  Text-Books  : 
ITnlil  within  the  last  ten  years  text-books  were  seldom  furuished  free. 


h**?j3cc  KPT  IONS  :    The  city  of  New  York  has  supplied  free  books  since  r8o6,  and 
^^  ladL'lphia  since  r8iS. 

'»<x;rhs*i:    Ma^achusctts,  in  iSS4»  passed  a  compulsory  State  law  requiring 

'Jj^  books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State, 

^^he  teudeucy  of  evolution  is  towards  free  books. 

^^UMMARY  :     A  survey  of  our  w  hole  country  shows  that  the  general  tendency  of 

P/^VjIvc  opinion  is  towards  free  supplies,  free  lexl-books  ;  and  towards  city,  towu» 

county  uniformity,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  State  uniformity. 

K.  W.   Stevenson,   School  Superintendent  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
^^troduced  as  the  next  speaker.     His  pajicr  had  for  its  subject  : 

'^SHOtTLD  THE  STATE   FURNISH    BOOKS  AND   APPUANCES   FREE?" 

The  complaint  of  the  cost  of  lext-books  is  quite  general,  said  he.  The 
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expression  "free  schools"  has  conveyed  the  impression  that  those  who 
patronize  the  public  schools  should  be  free  of  all  expense.  They  look 
upon  education  by  the  State  as  a  natural  right,  and  forget  that  the  free- 
school  system  is  a  civil  institution  which  the  State  has  established  for 
its  own  protection.  If  public  education  were  not  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State,  and  intelligence  of  the  people  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment, the  State  would  have  no  valid  reason  for  providing  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  youth  within  the  domain  of  the 
State.  The  State  should  make  it  not  only  possible,  but  easj-,  for  ih.« 
poorest  to  obtain  for  his  children  a  common-school  education,  but  ^l 
would  be  unwise  for  the  State  to  assume  the  whole  expense  and  respaxn- 
sibility.  Both  State  and  individual  are  deeply  interested,  therefore  fkne 
expense  and  responsibilit}-  should  be  shared  bj'  each.  All  legislati^zzm 
that  relieves  the  family  of  burdens  it  is  able  to  carry  by  reasonata^le 
efforts  offers  a  premium  for  idleness  and  imposes  upon  the  industrioui^s. 
For  one  to  be  indifferent  concerning  the  education  of  his  oflfepring-  is 
culpable,  to  be  insensible  to  responsibility  for  their  education  is  inl^i^  u- 
man,  and  for  a  State  to  encourage  either  is  dangerous.  Since  the  in-Kidi- 
vidual  receives  personal  benefit  the  State  should  require  the  tax-pav^'^ 
and  non-tax-payer  to  do  for  themselves  and  on  their  own  account  wt^«at 
is  reasonable  to  secure  a  common-school  education. 

A   REASONABLE    REQUIREMENT. 

For  the  State,  therefore,  to  require  those  attending  the  public  scho^^k 
to  purchase  text-books  and  such  supplies  as  are  deemed  necessary  is 
reasonable.  It  is  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of^ucation,  and  hardly  svm^  ^- 
cient  to  remind  the  family  that  with  the  family  rests  an  obligation.  In 

a  misapprehension  of  what  is  meant  b}-  free  schools  in  a  free  State,  i^n«  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  people,  often       iii 
ignorance  and  in  a  desire  for  gain,  in  prejudice  against  so-called  mo^^^ 
polies,  in  the  jealousy  of  the  poor  for  the  rich,  the  widespread  and    ^^" 
dignant  outcr\'  against  the  publishers  of  school-books,  has  had  its  origj^^- 
Most  of  the  arguments  against  the  public  school  system  center  on  tt^^^ 
one  charge — the  robbery  of  the  people  by  a  great  school-book  monopoly^ 
aided   and   abetted   by   corrupt   School   Boards,    Superintendents    a.^**^ 
teachers.     All  legislation  on  text-books  has  been  on  the  theory  ttM^-^ 
tliey  cost  too  much  ;  that  publishers  have  grown  immensely  rich  at  t^^  ^ 
expense  of  the  people ;  that  there  are  school-book  rings.      It  is  sho'^^'"^^^ 
by  the  paper  that  the  scheme  for  clieai)ening  the  cost  of  text-books,  ^-^^ 
the  State  assuming  the  publication  of  the  same,  is  impracticable  ao^^ 
contrary'  to  the  theor>-  of  all  vState  government ;  that  the  uniformity  i^ 
text-books  is  only  desirable  within  certain  limitations ;  that  it  is  agains  ' 
proi^ress  and  in  opposition  to  the  most  matured  thought  of  the  bestedu — ' 
cators.     No  commission  made  up  of  even  scholarly  men  would,  in  their""^^ 
wisdom  and  experience,  equal  the  combined  knowledge  of  local  boards.     — ' 
The  scheme  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  republican  form  of  gov-    — 
emment. 

TRKK    TKXT-H(K)KS. 

The  principle  underlying  tree^ text-books  is  wrong  and  must  result  in 


That  government  is  the  best  which  gives  the  people  the  power 
d  opportunity  to  do  the  most  for  themselves.  There  can  be  no  co- 
iration  without  co-interest.  The  State  that  supplies  those  wants  of 
people  which  by  common  industry'  and  econoni}*  tliey  can  supply  for 
jmselves  encourages  idleness  and  dependence.  The  people  are  less 
ilined  to  pay  for  teaching  power  than  for  text-books.  The  State 
lould  therefore  increase  its  expenditure  for  teaching  talent  and  qualifi- 
ttions,  and  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  the  burden  of  text- 
)oks.  What  is  most  needed  are  smaller  text-books  and  larger  brains, 
the  people  will  bear  heavier  taxes  for  school  purposes,  let  the  money 
spent  for  better  teachers  aud  not  for  text- books. 
The  scheme  of  free  text-books  is  another  recruit  for  "Bricks  against 
rauns/'  The  cost  of  text-books  is  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
axium  cost  per  capita  for  an  eight  years*  course  for  text*books  and  all 
Ipplies,  if  purchased  of  retail  dealers,  is  $21  40;  if  purchased  by  boards 
wholesale  rates  and  sold  to  the  pupils,  the  cost  is  $16  05. 
The  tendency  of  our  republic  toward  communism  should  be  checked 
flier  than  encouraged.  Too  many  responsibilities,  which  every 
(nerican  family  should  bear,  are  now  borne  by  the  Government,  It 
11  be  a  great  calamity  to  our  republic  and  free  institutions  when 
lies  feel  that  they  are  wholly  released  from  all  responsibility  and 
tpense  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  their  children.  The 
ily  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  State  has  done  its  whole  duty 
len  it  has  done  for  the  family  what  the  family  canuot  do  for  itself. 
The  impending  danger  of  our  system  of  public  schools  is  their  ex- 
usiveness.  The  constantly  increasing  expense  is.  as  a  rule,  in  a 
lection  that  will  not  produce  the  most  valuable  results. 

A.  P.  Marble,  the  next  speaker,  and  the  President-elect,  was  received 
Ith  loud  applause.  He  is  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  of  splendid  presence. 
"t  wears  a  bright  blonde  moustache,  and  is  evidently  a  man  of  weight 
id  character. 

He  spoke  upon  the  subject :      *  If  there  should  be  uniformity  should 

be  (a)  State  contract,  (if)  by  State  publication,  or  U)  by  State  de- 
ecs/*     In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  there  should  not  be  uniformity- 

there  was  a  decree  it  would  fix  the  price  of  the  books  and  order  that 
similar  book  should  be  used  l)y  every  school.  The  idea  of  a  decree 
ould  be  to  avoid  expense  when  people  removed  their  place  of  abode* 
fo  State  could  determine  what  bf>ok  was  the  best  text-book  ;  there  i% 
p  such  thing  as  a  State  choice.  The  State  choice  meant  that  this  selec- 
ion  would  devolve  upon  one  set  of  persons,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
lifiuenced  by  those  considerations  which  are  sometimes  brought  to  hear 
kpon  men  holding  political  positions.  Unanimit>^  was  not  desirable, 
because  a  book  which  would  be  eminently  fit  for  use  in  the  country, 
where  there  are  short  terms,  would  be  totally  unsuitable  for  the  dly, 
^here  there  are  fort>'  weeks  of  school.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  unit 
i^tlic  town  :  in  the  newer  States  the  country  is  the  unit.  Within  these 
units  are  local  interests. 
No  system  of  public  schools  can  have  any  success  unle<»«$  it  has  IhoJ 

^^ve  interest  of  the  community  and  its  intelligent  sympathy. 
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cannot  form  that  interest,  and  if  the  interest  is  not  with  the  public  the 
law  can  always  be  evaded.  When  the  selection  of  school  books  is  left  to 
the  count>%  many  people  become  interested  in  the  school  from  having 
to  make  the  selection  of  the  books  that  are  to  be  used.  Ever>' thing  con- 
nectcd  with  the  direct  management  of  the  school  should  be  left  to  tht 
local  committee. 

WHY   UNIFORMITY   IS   UNDESIRAIil^K. 

Uniformity  of  school  books  by  State  decree  is  objectionable,  because! 
it  leads  to  corruption.  When  a  question  of  supplying  arithmetics  is] 
open  to  the  whole  State  it  leads  to  a  desire  for  monopoh\  In  this  I 
.country  there  are  half  a  dozen  houses  having  the  selhng  of  school  Ixjoks, 
and  there  was  a  great  amount  v»f  money  invested  in  it.  If  there  is  not! 
uniformity  in  school  books  other  concerns  start  into  tlie  bmiiias,! 
School  publishers  are  much  like  other  people  ;  they  make  school  books] 
to  make  mo^e5^  They  publish  stupid  things  and  lose  money.  WTieal 
they  get  a  good  thing  they  work  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  State  conlradsl 
involve  the  same  thing.  They  itnolve  corruption  and  trample  up(jnlhe] 
rights  of  citizens.  These  methotls  having  failed  to  seciire  what  they] 
aim  at,  a  third  remedy  is  proposed  for  making  school  books.  The  Ststel 
is  no  more  fitted  than  it  is  to  make  poetry.  Though  the  Stale  of  Mas-I 
sachusetts  may  be  able  to  make  poetry,  if  any  new  poet  should  arise  iaj 
Massachusetts  he  would  uudoubtedly  write  for  a  broader  audience  thafl| 
his  own  SUite,  and  so  if  an  author  of  school  books  should  arise  there  W 
would  write  for  a  wider  field  than  even  his  own  little  State  of  Ma 
chusetts. 

CONTRACT  JOBBERY, 

If  a  poet  wrote  on  contract  only  for  his  State  it  may  be  imagined  ihatl 
he  could  not  be  much  of  a  poet,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  aiithorl 
of  a  school  book.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  tlie  State  entering  into  lliisl 
business  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  publishers  from  making  [ 
money.  If  the  State  provides  school  books  why  does  it  not  also  provide 
globes  and  paper?  Aud  the  State  should  also  furnish  clothing  for  the  I 
children,  [Laughter.]  Books  made  wholesale  must  be  inferior,  just  as  J 
ready-made  clothing  is  inferior  to  custom-made  clothing.  There  roust] 
be  jobl>ery  in  such  large  contracts,  and  the  State  will  find  that  school] 
books  published  in  that  way  will  in  the  end  come  to  a  great  deal  more.  ] 
The  State  has  tried  to  build  canals  and  railroads — noticeably  the  Pacific  j 
Dad — and  it  has  led  to  scandals ;  and  so  will  there  be  scandals  if  ^\ 
F'State  attempts  to  make  school  lx)oks.  School  officers  can  be  better  em- 
ployed  than  in  making  school  books. 

Mr.  Marble  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  State,  and  said  that  here  J 
was  outspread  a  hospitality  which  was  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the! 
world.  In  referring  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  printing  her  own] 
school  books,  he  described  this  system  as  a  Chinese  wall,  which  si3r-| 
rounded  the  School  Boards  and  shut  out  all  other  talent. 

>Ie  summed  up  the  evils  of  State  publications  as  follows : 

First — The  books  are  likely  to  be  poor. 

Second — They  are  likely  to  be  in  use  long  after  they  should  be  sup- J 
planted. 
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Tlkird — If  it  were  otherwise   the  State  would   become  a  perpetual 
booVL-xnaker. 

Fourth — The  books  cannot  be  made  to  fit  all  localities. 
Fifth— ^Jobbing  is  bound  to  creep  in, 
SixLth — The  aggregate  cost  is  certain  to  be  greater. 
Seventh — If  the  practice  becomes  general  school  books  will  cease  to" 
:  made,  and  educational  progress  will  stop.     In  no  way  is  that  prog- 
»o  apparent  as  in  the  improvement  of  text-books*     State  publica- 
is  a  tyrann3^ 

L^  If,  Cornwell,  State  Superintendent  of  Colorado^  also  read  a  paper  on 

•*THB   UNIFORMITY   OP   TEXT-BOOKS.** 

He  said  that  this  question  had  been  settled  time  and  again,  but  it  was 

\  problem  that  would  not  stay  solved.     Some  States  had  adopted  uni- 

lity  and  repealed  it,  while  others  had  refused  to  accept  that  theory, 

thers  that  had  adopted  the  plan  still  retained  it. 

The  writer  thought  that  there  was  no  question  about  the  desirability 

^ftimformit\' in  townships  and  counties,  but  that  the   theory  of  State 

Uniformity  was  all  wrong.     Absolute  uniformity  in  anything  is  apt  to 

VtHean  uniform  mediocrity.     We  are  told  that  our  school  system  is  such 

i^to  grind  all  individualit}'  out  of  a  child.    These  charges  were  untrue, 

j^iit  any  plan  that  was  liable  to  have  such  an  eflfect  on  pupils  or  teachers 

]  should  be  avoided.     The  trouble  about  State  unifonnit>^  was  that  the 

J  lK)oks  that  were  suitable  for  the  advanced  city  schools  would  not  be 

|pro|)er  for  the  schools  of  the  back  country  districts.     The  strongest 

L^rgument  brought  up  in  support  of  the  unfair  scheme  was  that  it  would 

a  great  saiing  to  the  purchasers,  but  the  results  have  often  proved 

itese  theories  to  be  incorrect.     But  a  low  price  was  not  the  only  merit  a 

il  book  should  possess. 

A    REMEDY   SrUGHSTED. 

!  power  that  gave  a  publishing  house  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
oks  to  the  people  and  that  decides  what  books  every  child  in  the  State 
uU  use,  is  too  great  to  be  given  to  a  board  of  officers.     The   writer 
^«nt  on  to  condemn  the  State  contract  for  purchasing  books  for  pupils 
t  a  low  price,  for  the  reason  that  such  purchases  were  usually  unsatis- 
rii<:tory.     He  thought  the  State  had  no  business  either  to  buy  or  print 
;xt-b<x»ks.     It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  the  market  and  order  a 
St  of  first-class  text- books  compiled,  and  even  when  secured  they  had 

to  be  revised. 
The  remedy  for  the  trouble  that  existed  throughout  the  country  was 
jfcr  each  district  to  own  its  own  text-books,  thus  making  the  American 
I'^hooU  free  indeed.     This  would  settle  the  question  of  uniformity  for- 
^*er  and  would  be  an  enormous  saving  to  the  people  of  the  State,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  a  migratory  nature.     Experience  had  shown  that 
Vk>ks  o\\^ed  by  the  schools  were  better  used  and  lasted  longer  than 
^hose  owned  by  the  individual.     The  gentleman  closed  with  tlie  asser- 
^on  that  the  selection  of  books  should  be  left  to  the  local  boards  :  that 
When  a  good  book  was  secured  it  should  not  be  changed  for  four  or  five 
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years,  and  that  they  should  be  owned  by  the  schools  and  supf 
rich  and  poor  alike.    Mr.  Comwell'  s  remarks  were  received  with  ap 

MORE  OBJECTIONS. 

Superintendent  E.  E.  Higbee,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ,  followed  w 
remark  that  schools  should  not  be  left  unprovided  with  good 
books  through  the  negligence  of  its  school  officers.  The  first  tl 
look  into  was,  were  the  schools  badly  provided  so  that  the  State 
have  to  step  in  and  interfere  ?  The  complaint  was  that  text-bool 
too  frequently  changed,  and  for  this  reason  some  urged  that  the  I 
ture  should  step  in  and  interfere. 

The  uniformity  of  school  books  has  its  objections.  It  dead 
feeling  of  ownership  among  the  children.  It  dulls  sympathy 
business  men,  and  it  prevents  the  wholesome  ambition  of  auth( 
it  has  a  hold  on  Pennsylvania,  and  so  infatuated  are  some  peop 
this  unanimity  that  there  are  some  people  who  want  a  commission 
to  establish  a  text-book  system  in  that  State.  We  have  1,000 
children  in  the  public  schools,  he  said.  This  commission  woul 
to  supply  school  books  for  German  and  Italians,  and  our  free  m 
children.  What  sort  of  mental  pabulum  would  this  commissi< 
our  children  ?  Twice  the  effort  had  been  made  to  carry  this  1 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  it  was  with  gratitt 
lecturer  said  that  it  had  been  defeated. 

Prof.  Higbee  parenthetically  remarked  that  he  would  be  muc 
able  to  read  if  he  had  not  been  through  Chinatown  last  night, 
laughter.]  There  would  have  to  be  a  constant  guard  continued 
monopoly,  and  he  asked  whether  the  State  would  do  ever\  tlii 
the  prices,  establish  agencies  and  make  collections.  This  was 
duty  of  the  State.  It  would  deal  a  terrible  death  blow  to  all  inc 
and  if  the  State  entered  the  market,  established  its  own  plant- 
made  itself  a  great  school  warehouse,  it  would  be  dealing  a  dea 
to  the  publishing  industry  and  to  the  ambition  of  scholastic  c 
The  school  book  series  embrace  ever>'  branch  of  learning — muj 
chanics,  art,  literature,  mathematics.  The  theory  of  this  is  gr 
and  cannot  but  fail.  To  view  it  practically,  what  does  it  involv 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  State  cannot  compete  with  privat 
prise  in  the  publication  of  school  books. 

The  next  speaker  was  Homer  B.  Sprague,  late  of  Mills  Colk 
now  President  of  the  ITniversity  of  Dakota.  He  was  received  \ 
plause.  Mr.  Sprague  took  an  opposite  view  of  the  question  ; 
jected  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  opinions.  He  insisted  that  the  people 
State,  and  that  Mr.  Stevenson  was  wrong  in  setting  the  St; 
against  the  family  and  the  individual.  They  are  all  voters,  i 
is  not  to  be  restricted.  The  people  are  to  rule.  How  are  the 
taught  to  rule  rightly  ?  Educate  them,  and  educate  them  to  n: 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  speaker  said  that  in  the  presence  of  this  great  question, 
cussion  of  the  price  of  text-books  sinks  into  insignificance,  I 
again  when  it  is  considered  that  millions  of  parents  are  comp 
keep  their  children  at  home  because  of  the  cost  of  text-books,  o 
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e  odtutn  of  professed  poverty.     The  speaker  thanked  God  th.4t  there 
fts  one  State  in  the  land  that  had  removed  the  un-American  disthiction 
id  made  it  possible  for  all  children  to  get  an  education  perfectly  free. 
Prof.   Sprag^ue's  address  concluded  with  a  brilliant  encomium  on  the 
iQcational  progress  and  attainments  of  Massachusetts.     He  placed  her 
IT  in  advance  of  all  American  States  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rest 
the   world — the  home  of  all  our  poets  and  writers,  of  most  of  our 
.'--men,  the  defender  of  our  lil>erties,  the  preserver  of  our  Union, 
lli^  views  were  evidentl}^  those  of  a  large  majority  present,   for  the 
Lasnc  which  ensued  when  he  finished  was  most  vociferous. 


Skv*Knth  Session— Friday,  July  20th,  8  i>.  m. 

lie  Grand  Opera  House  was  crowded  to  the  doors  at  8o*clock,  when 
Gove  called  the  closing  session  of  the  National  Kducational 
a  to  order.     After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr,  Bacon,  Mrs.  Kdna  Snell 

Lion  was  introduced  as  the  author  of  a  paper  on 

'FUVSICAL  TRAINING    FROM    THH    DKI^ARTE   STANDPOl^'T." 

[Mrs.  Poulson  .said  that  the  system  was  designed  to  render  the  human 

y  not  only  strong,  lithe  and  active  but  graceful     The  advantages  of 

system,  she  said,   was  superior  to  any  system  looking  towards  the 

'sical  improvement  of  man.     The  muscles  of  man  are  usually  rigid 

the  T3elsartean  system  is  designed  to  render  them  supple,  thus  giv* 

the  frame  an  easy  carriage.     In  Southern  Euro|»e,  where  the  system 

[practiced,  the  people  are  marvels  of  willowy  grace  and   physical 

ty.     The  decrease  of  American  vitality  is  due  to  the  lack  of  atten- 

paid  to  the  body.     Too  much  attention  is  l:>eing  paid  to  the  brain 

not  enough  to  the  body.     Without  a  body  in  good  working  onler 

brain  is  incapable  of  doing  good  work.  The  Delsarte  system  teaches 

to  release  each  muscle  at  will,  thus  giving  the  body  rest,  conse- 

tly  grace.     Certain  postures  of  the  bo<ly  are  the  results  of  mind 

icm.     Gestures  are  but  words  and  attitudes,  but  sentiment.     A  brul- 

:ed    mind   is   almost  invariably  inclosed  in   a  body  which   liears  a 

ter  semblance  to  an  animal  of  the  Iqwer  order  than  it  does  to  a  hu* 

lieing  of  refined  and  noble  instincts.     The  system  advocated  by 

speaker  was  intended  to  remove  defects  in  men  and  render  them 

fienor  beings. 

At  the  close  of  Mrs,  Poulson' s  remarks,  seven  pupils  practically  ex* 
ained  the  principles  as  expounded  by  the  speaker.  Each  of  the  ladien 
ftltired  in  a  Roman  tunic,  and  for  ten  minutes  all  perfonned  in  per- 
ion  a  series  of  arm  movements  accompanied  by  a  graceful  sway- 
^f  the  body.  Every  emotion  of  the  human  mind  was  represented 
a  symbolic  attitude — ^fear,  joy,  expectation,  supplication,  defiance, 
reproof,  scorn,  indignation,  praise — the  whole  ending  with  an 
al  representation  of  California's  coat-of-anuii.  The  exhibition 
\  rapttirously  applauded. 
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Miss  Nellie  E.  Owens,  of  San  Francisco,  then  read  an  intereslj 
paper  on 

**THE   WORKINGS   OF   A   TEACHERS*    AID   SOCIKTV*/ 

in  which  she  gave  a  histor>'  of  its  workings  in  San  Francisco,  iis 
and  triumphs,  and  its  present  financial   status.     In  fifteen  years 
society  has  secured  $10,000  for  the  treasury-.     One  of  its  nioney-nu 
institutions  is  a  public  picnic^  lecture  and  concert  bureau.     The  su 
of  the  societ>^  has  been  due,  first,  to  the  appreciation  of  the  cit>*  of  \ 
Francisco,  and,  second,   to  the  labors  of  an  efficient  managing  1 
The  organization  had  on  various  occasions  been  the  beneficiary'-  of  1 
atrical  managers  and  lecturers,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  swell  J 
funds  in  the  treasu^>^     At  the  present  time  the  society  has  |3f 
vested  in  good  securities,  and  numbers  among  its  members  twtntv -I 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco.     The  report  was  favor 
received. 
W.  N.  Ackley,  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  followed  with  an  interesting  paper^ 

'•  W^AT  IS  THE  TRUE  AMERICAN  IDEA  OF  LABOR?* 

He  said  capital  and  labor  were  united  rather  than  isolated  one  from 
other*     Their  interests  are  reciprocal :  the  production  of  propert>*  is  J 
means,  not  an  end.  Labor  is  intended  for  the  worker  in  order  that  he  i 
enjoy  life.     Labor  and  activit)'  are  coincident  with  intellectual  re 
tion.     Man  should  be  measured  socially  by  his  desires.     As  labor  is  i 
soul  of  society,  so  is  the  laborer  the  soul  of  the  advancement  of  huB 
it>^     Loft}'  greatness  is  reached  by  man  when  he  realizes  that  bej 
useful  in  some  field  of  action.     Society  can  only  be  strong  in  the  ble 
ing  of  its  resources.      The  antagonism  of  labor  and   capital  will 
removed  if  things  shall  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  nature  and  t 
true  American  idea  of  equalit>\     Fine  manners  are  the  mantles  of  I 
minds.     The  school-room  is  a  place  of  labor,  and  if  the  youth 
a  dislike  for  labor,  the  trouble  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  scho 
Humble  toil  is  more  honorable  than  distinguished  beggar>%     Loft>^ 
assumes  desires  for  conquests,  and  untold  wealth  with  cramped  id 
cannot  even  rai.se  a  man  from  pauperdom.     The  laborer  with  the 
idea  to  perform  his  work  well  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  wealthy  mal 
whose  sole  ambition  is  to  gratify  personal  desire  without  seeking  toi 
complish  some  good  to  his  fellow-man.     The  boy  or  girl  is  not  w^ 
educated  who  displays  a  dislike  for  manual  labor     True  Americi 
look  with  hearty  respect  upon  all  toilers.     Narrow  feudalism  will  netl 
be  allowed  to  taint  the  atmosphere  of  this  great  countr>^ 

Prof,  George  H.  Howisort  opened  the  discussion  of  the  evening.  Hesp 
of  the  American  idea  of  labor  as  being  superficially  called  the  idea  of  libc 
and  equality.  The  idea,  said  he,  should  be  consistent  with  the  nation,  con- 
trolled by  a  sovereign  law  which  b  recognized  as  su[)reme.  'llie  best  man  is 
enlitlcd  to  the  right  of  way  in  lifct  and  that  is  a  true  .\merican  idea.  They 
labor  problem  is  jiolilical  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  allied  to  higher  edv 
tion.    Mr  Howison's  address  was  thoughtfully  delivered  and  favorably  receit 

I* resident  Gove,  as  a  retiring  officer,  made  an  address,  in  which  he 
glowing  tribute  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 
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President-dcct,  Albert   P.  Marble,  was  presented  with  the  gavel  of 

^e  by  Mr.  Gove,  and  he  made  a  ha[ipy  speech,  which  was  warm  I  v  applaud- 

The  benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  Professor  Fairchild,  of  Kansas, 

I  the  great  convention  adjourned  until  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Nash* 

tt  Tennei^ee. 


5tat^  Offieial   D^partm^Qt. 


A^arjJT,  1S8». 


HoiTT,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 


EnrroR. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
^uptnnttndenis.  Teachers  and  Scfwol  Offtars  of  CaHfomia  : 
months  since  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  you  asking  that  you 
i  do  your  best  to  make  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  July,  a  grand  success.    The  repotation 
ifomia  for  hospitality  and  courtesy  to  strangers  was  placed  in  your  hands 
were  retjuested  not  to  allow  it  to  suffer. 

that  the  Association  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  records  of  its  meet- 
rCalifornia  have  become  a  part  of  the  Educational  History  of  the  country, 
Sthis  early  opportunity,  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
llo  express  to  you  all,  my  t'uU  appreciation  of  and  my  sincere  thanks  for 
I  yon  have  done  to  make  the  convention  one  of  the  grandest^  one  of  the 
appreciative  and  most  appreciated  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  meet- 
fever  held  in  the  State. 

bout  your  cordial  co-operation  and  assistance  the  results,  of  whii  h  we 
'pf  justly  feel  proud,  would  have  been  impossible. 

ur  representatives  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  last  year  promised  much  to 
nation  if  it  would  come  to  California.     We  promised  a  cordial  wel- 
[and  geneious  hospitality  and  guaranteed  at  least  2000  members  from 


igh  your  efforts  we  have  been  able  to  redeem  all  of  our  pledges  and 
more.     We  have  given  to  the  Association  two  Life  Directors  (Hon. 
■Stanford,  and  Dr,  C,  S.  Stratton  of  Mills  College),  several  Life  ' 
J  4000  Annual  Members  from  California  alone,  and  a  total  na 
jjb  ^rom  this  Coast  of  over  4500.     California  has  furnished  more  than 
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the  number  of  members  this  year  that  has  ever  been  furnished  in  one  year  bj 
any  State  before. 

As  Sui)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  the  meeting.  I  am  proud  of  the  Superintendents  and  IVachei^ 
of  California  for  the  spirit  manifested,  and  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  grei 
undertaking  which  has  resulted  in  credit  to  the  State,  and  especially  to  tlM 
Educational  Department. 

Words  fail  to  adequately  express  my  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  gentlema 
composing  the  lx)cal  Executive  Committee  for  their  zealous,  constant,  untirinj 
thoughtful  and  efficient  work.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  entire  Executit 
Committee,  I  desire  to  extend  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Dept.  Sup 
Madison  Babcock,  who  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hotels  and  Ai 
commodations,  deprived  himself  of  all  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  the  nied 
ings  of  the  Association,  and  never  left  his  ])ost  of  duty  till  every  visiting  raea 
ber  had  been  housed  in  comfortable  tem|>orary  homes. 

To  all  Chairmen  of  Sub-Committees,  and  to  all  members  of  said  Commi 
tees,  as  well  as  to  all  citizens  and  friends  who  have  in  any  way  contributed 
make  the  meeting  a  success,  our  grateful  thanks  are  due  and  cordially  extends 

To  the  Press,  which  has  from  the  outset  universally  given  its  faithful 
generous  support,  we  are  under  many  and  lasting  obligations  and  tender 
profound  acknowledgments. 

rhe  memory  and  beneficial  results  of  this  notable  gathering  will  live  % 
us.  Ira  G.  Hoirr, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction  and  President  I.,ocal  Kxecutive  Committed: 

Sacramento,  July  28,  1888. 


Ouestion. — In  the  district  in  which  I  have  l^een  teaching  is  a  Tnisti 
who  has  not  visited  the  schools  during  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  di 
trict  (three  years).  Can  a  Trustee  l>e  dismissed  from  office  for  not  \Tsi 
ing  the  school  at  least  once  a  year? 

Afisiifer. — Yes.  Sec.  161 7,  siib-div.  19th  of  the  School  Law  makes 
the  positive  duty  of  ever\'  Trustee  to  visit  ever>'  school  in  his  district  1 
least  once  in  each  term.  On  page  49  of  the  School  Law  you  will  fio 
extracts  from  the  Penal  Code  relating  to  the  omission  of  duties  by  publ 
officers,  and  in  Sec.  772  the  method  of  proceeding  in  case  their  remov 
is  desired  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  perform  their  official  duties. 


O.  —Is  there  anything  illegal  in  a  Trustee,  who  is  a  carpenter,  takia 
a  contract  to  build  our  school-house? 

./. — .Sec.  1876  of  our  School  Law  decides  definitely  that  no  TrusU 
can  be  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  the  board  of  which  he  is 
member. 
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Q* — Can  Trustees  draw  money  to  pay  for  the  materials  to  build  the 
scliool- house  before  the  work  is  done? 

--4. — It  would  not  be  proper  to  do  so.  Requisitions  should  be  dra^^^i 
only  for  materials  furnished  and  work  actually  done. 


Q, — Has  a  School  Trustee  who  has  l>een  elected  and  would  not_ 
qualify,  a  right  to  ser\*e  as  Trustee? 

v^. — If  a  Trustee  does  not  qualify  within  ten  days  after  receiving  nd^ 
tice  of  his  election,  or  within  fifteen  days  after  the  comnieucenient  of 
liis  term  of  office,  when  no  notice  has  been  given,  then  his  place  becomes 
Jvacant,  according  to  Sec.  907  Political  Code, 


Q. — Can  a  G.  S.  C.  be  annulled  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  vote  of 
the  people? 

A. — I  think  not,  unless  there  should  be  no  pupils  to  carry  on  that 
course  of  study,  in  which  case,  Sec.  1543,  Sub,  16,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Superintendent  to  grade  the  school  in  the  month  of  July. 


Q. — If  a  Trustee's  order  overdraws  a  fund  to  the  credit  of  a  district^ 
it  proper  for  the  Co.  Supt.  to  draw  a  requisition  for  the  amount  actu- 
ally ill  the  fund,  or  should  the  order  be  returned  for  correction? 

-/. — It  should  be  returned  with  instructions  as  to  amount  in  the  fund 
abject  to  requisition  and  a  new  order  should  be  drawn  for  the  amount 
'  ai-ailable. 


Q, — K\\  order  on  the  county  fund  is  presented  with  a  bill  of  six  items, 
items  are  legal  charges  against  the  fund  :  the  sixtli  is  not;  is  it 
?r  to  draw  a  requisition  for  the  amount  of  the  five  items,  or  should 
lie  order  be  rejected. 

.-/.—In   such  a  case,   the  illegal   item  might  be  disallowed,  but  the 
l»etter  plan  would  l>e  to  return  the  entire  bill  for  correction. 


Q, — When  a  Census  Marshal  has  been  api>ointed  have  the  Trustees  a 
tg^lit  to  appoint  for  him  a  deputy  ? 
^4. — ^There  is  no  provision  in  the  School  Law  for  appointiog  Deputy 
istis  Marshals,  but  it  would  seem  that  all  necessary  assistance  should 
given  to  complete  the  work  in  the  time  required  by  law. 


Vakitv  and  jealousy  are  the  tw^o  weakest  passions  in  the  huraau 
leart,  and,  strange  to  tell,  they  are  the  most  common. 


I 
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Editorial  Depart/nei>t. 


The  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Representative  teachers  from  nearly  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union  came  to  attend  its  sessions.  Just  how  many 
there  were  in  the  aggregate  it  is  diflicult  at  this  lime  to  determine,  but 
it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  on  account  of  the  Association  ten  thousands 
more  strajigers  were  attracted  to  San  Francisco.  The  usual  number  of 
papers  were  read  and  discussed.  From  remarks  made  by  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  some  years,  we  gather.that  the  quality  of  the  papers  and  the 
ability  displayed  in  their  discussion  were  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  any 
meeting  in  the  history  of  this  representative  educational  body.  The 
sessions  held  in  the  Grand  Opera  House  were  large,  attentive  and  appre- 
ciative, and  those  of  the  nine  departments  held  each  afternoon  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  were  well  attended  and  full  of  interest.  So  much  wa* 
in  progress  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  know  from  actual  observation  what  was  being 
done.  This  to  some  was  an  objectionable  feature ;  it  made  the  Associa- 
tion seem  cumbersome,  and  besides  was  somewhat  confusing  to  the  un- 
initiated ;  however,  so  admirable  and  perfect  were  the  arrangements  by 
the  local  committee,  that  everything  moved  on  like  clockwork.  E\'ery- 
body  seemed  to  enjoy  the  association  and  all  the  incidental  features 
necessarily  connected  therewith,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  meet- 
ing of  prominent  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country'  will  be  productive 
of  much  good  to  the  cause  of  Education. 


Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Local  Executive  Committee 
for  the  assiduous  labor  they  bestowed  upon  the  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Association.  Much  was  even  done  during  the  closing 
months  of  last  year.  In  Januar>%  however,  work  was  commenced  in 
earnest.  Suitable  rooms  were  engaged  and  comfortably  furnished  and 
a  Secretar>'  was  employed  to  attend  to  the  correspondence  and  such  other 
matters  as  might  require  his  time.  No  one,  except  he  has  learned  from 
actual  experience,  can  understand  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  make 
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:able  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  a  body  of  such  diversified  in- 
as  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  Local  Committee 
comprehended  the  task  before  tiiem  and  set  abont  its  accomplish- 
'wi  in  earnest.  Some  of  them  gave  their  entire  time  for.several  months 
all  did  what  they  could.  Not  only  are  the  teachers  and  school 
icers  of  the  Pacific  coast  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  their  efforts  but 
entire  community  as  welL  Nothing  has  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
for>'  of  the  State,  or  will  occur  for  years  to  come,  so  well  calculated  to 
ihaoce  ^he  highest  interests  of  our  people  as  this  meeting.  State  Su- 
^perintendent  Hoitt,  Supt.  Campbell  of  Oakland,  Supt,  Anderson  of  San 
Francisco,  James  K.  Wilson  and  Principal  Jos.  O'Connor  are  deserving 
of  special  mention,  Jas.  G.  Kennedy,  City  Inspector  of  Schools,  was 
prevente<l  from  doing  the  work  he  had  planned  for  himself  on  account 
t>f  sickness,  Supt  Howard  of  Sacramento,  and  Supt.  Friesner  of  Los 
Angeles,  were  necessarily  prevented  from  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  by  reason  of  their  residing  so  far  from  San  Francisco.  Secre- 
lar>-  Pr^'or,  and  his  assistants  Cameron  and  Keight1y»  are  also  entitled 
tonuich  praise  for  their  urbanity  and  readiness  to  give  information  to 
^"isiting  teachers.  All,  however,  freely  gave  of  their  time  and  energies, 
determined  that  the  meeting  of  i8S8  should  be  worthy  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Wo  are  assured  that  we  but  express  the  sentiments  of  the  teachers 
^f  California  when  we  state  that  the  entire  committee  are  entitled  and 
do  receiv^e  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  efforts  in  making  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  a  grand 
success. 


The  social  features  of  the  San  Francisco  meeting  was  one  of  its  dis- 
'^^'guishing  features.  States,  counties  and  cities  had  headquarters  at 
^he  principal  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and  receptions  and  entertain 
■"^tits  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Friends  met  who  had  not  seen  eacli 
th^r  for  years  and  new  acquaintances  were  formed.  In  the  intercourse 
^«Us  established  between  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country'  roue] 
^^  gathered  which  will  have  its  influence  in  the  class-room.  It  fr< 
H^^enily  happens  that,  informally,  thoughts  are  expressed  which  ha^ 
^  K^reater  weight  than  anything  said  in  the  more  formal  discourse. 


The  business  men  of  San  Francisco  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
i^hers  for  the  interest  they  took  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  AssociatJ 
*  iiey  did  what  the  teachers  could  not  possibly  do.  they  gave  the  iin  J 
if}'  to  hire  the  halls,  pay  the  scretaries,  rent  rooms  for  yX\M 
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mittees,  etc.,  without  which  the  preliminary  arrangements  could  i^  ^^ 
have  been  made. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  the  National  Educatio^:^^^  -j/ 
Association  for  1889  : 

PRESIDKNT— A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Secrktary— James  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Treasurer— p:.  C.  Hewett,  Normal,  Illinois. 

Vice-Presidents— Aaron  Gove,  Colorado;  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  California;  IC.  :e. 
Higbee.  Pennsylvania;  John  W.  Cook,  Illinois;  \V.  K.  Sheldon,  Massachus^t: t3 ; 
C.  E.  Hodgin,  New  Mexico;  C.J.  Prescott,  New  Jersey ;  W.  B.  Garrett,  Tenn^- 
see;  Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota;  Dr.  Alex.  Hogg,  Texas;  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wf  ^5c. 
Maryland  ;  T.  J.  Morgan,  Rhode  Island. 

Board  of  Directors— Supt  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  Huutsville,  Ala.;  Miss  M,  ^• 
Foster,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Prof.  J.  W.  Anderson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  J.  S.  Sh    *=^^" 


tuck,  Denver,  Colo.;  George  B.  Hurd,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  W.  R.  Thigpen,  . 
vannah,   Ga.;  Dr.  H.   H.  Belfield,  Chicago,   111.;  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Richmocs^^ 
Ind.;  J.  S.  Pickard,  Iowa  City,   Iowa;  Duncan  Brown,   Highland,  Kans.;  W.  ^^      ' 
Bartholomew,  LouisWlle,  Ky.;  J.  M.  Ordway,  New  Orleans,  I^.;  M.  C,  FemaL^^^^' 
Orono,  Me.;  J.  E.  McCahan,  Baltimore,  Md.;  A.  Messerve,   Boston,  Mass.;  J.  1^^    ' 
Wellington,   Muskegon,   Mich.;  C.B.Gilbert.   St.   Paul,  Minn.;   J.  W.  Johnso  ^===^"' 
Oxford,  Miss.;  C.  H.  Dutchet,  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  H.  M.  James,  Omaha,  Neb^  "^"^V. 
W.  C.  Dovey,  Carson  City,  Nev.;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  N.  H.;  Joseph  Clarr-"^^*^' 
Newark,  N.  J.;  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Jerome  Allen,  New  York  City  ;  ^         ^" 
W.  Stevenson,  Columbus,  Ohio;  E.  B.  McElroy,   Salem,   Ore.;  George  Lucke:=^^  *^^ 
Pittsburg.  Pa.;  W.  N.  Ackley,  Warren,  R.  I.:  Henry  P.  Archer,  Charleston.  S.  C:^^    ^ 
Wharton  S.  Jones,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Preston  A.  Clark.  Thorp's  Springs,   Texa -^^=' J*-^ 
A.  H.  Campbell,  Vermont;  Lyman  B.  Teflft,  Richmond,  Va.;  Rev.  W.  R.  Whit^  -^^'t*^- 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  J.  B.  Thayer,  Madison,  Wis.;  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  t  '^• 

C,  Alaska  ;  C.  M.  Strauss,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  George  B.  McFarland,  Scotland.  Dag^  ^^1:.; 
Indian  Territory  not  filled ;  J.  F.  Millspaugh.  Salt  Lake,  Utah  ;  T.  B.  Gault,  "K       Ta- 
coma,  W.  Ter.;  J.  O.  Churchill,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Delaware,  Florida  and  Ida  — ^"Ao 
not  filled. 


•/V//V/.  FOT  UOfWJ)  YOU  TAKE  FOR  ME r' 

Slie  was  rc.uiv  for  t>ed  ami  lay  on  m>  arm,  |  The  dtie*,  with  Ktroots  and  palacet. 

In  hvr  little  frillcil  cap  so  flni-,  Their  pictures  ami  Btore«  of  mrt. 

With  her  jr»»hl»?n  hair  fullinjf  t»ut  at  the  e<lj,'c.  i  I  wouUl  not  take  for  one  low,  loft  thn>h 

Like-  u  rirclo  of  noon  biuibliine,  I      Of  my  little  one's  loviiifr  heart. 

And  1  humnu-il  tlie  old  tune  of  "Ikinhnry  t'nwsj,"  I  Nor  all  thcK«»hi  that  waH  ever  found 

.\nd  "  rhroe  Men  Who  put  Out  to  Sea."  I      In  the  huMy.  wealth-flndinjr  past. 

When  Hhr  h|m  e  lily  said,  om  sIk-  rV  hciI  her  hlue  t-yos:  Would  I  take  f<»r  one  smile  of  my  (iarlhig'si  f**-*, 

••|'}»)ia.  (ot  wouM  \ou  fakr  for  nju?"  '  '      Did  I  know  it  munt  1)0  the  last. 

Ami  I  un>\\irr.|  :    "  A  (Idlar,  dear  little  heart,"  |  So  I  ro<-ke<l  my  bahy  and  rocketl  away. 

And  xhe  ^lept.  habv  wear\  witli  play.  i      And  1  felt  nuch  a  sweet  content. 

Hut  I  heltl  lur  wanu'in  m\  'lo\  x •^troni  arms,  |  F«»r  the  words  of  the  sony  exprei«ed  to  me  more 

And  I  lo  rkcil  her  and  ro.ked  away.  i      Than  they  ever  before  had  meftnt. 

Oh.  the  dollar  meant  all  the  uorld  to  me,  .  And  the  ni^pht  crept  t>n,  and  I  slept  and  dreamed 
Tile  land  and  the  sea  ami  Hk\ ,  Of  thlnRS  far  too  glad  to  be. 


The  Iow("«t  «lept!m  of  the  liwc^t  phue, 
The  Mii,'heHt  of  ull  thaLs  liu'h. 


And  I  wakened  w  ith  lips  siylnr  close  to  my  ear, 
j     "  I*a|«,  fot  would  you  take  for  me T* 


1*HK  Nkw  Practical  Arithmktil:.  By 
Waite  A,  Shoemaker  and  Isabel  Law- 
rence of  the  Slate  Normal  School^  St. 
Cloud,  Mirni.,  under  the  direction  of 
D.  L.  Kiehle,  A.  M.,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Miuuesottt.  Pub- 
lished bv  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Teachers  will  find  in  this  book   evi- 

Henc^s  of  a  plan  in  tht  presentation  of 

tile  subject  which  hiLs  been  suggested  by 

Experience.     They  will  also  find  a  rc- 

&~esliing  departure    from    old    methods 

l^-hich  promisees  well.     The    mental   de- 

Ip-elopiuent  of  the  child  was  kt-pt  in  view 

**   the   chapters  were   prepared,    conse- 

C|ueiilly   there  is  a  logical  arrangenieni 

Sa Ked  u pon  psy ch ol o^i ca  1 1 r u th .     Topi c ;i 

re  introduced  in  ^ucli  a  manner  that  the 

Qpupil  may  prepare  the  work  without  de- 

rpeuding    upon    the    teacher.     Thii^  is  a 

^"%-aluuble  exerci.se  for  the  pupil  aiul  at  the 

s»anie   time   lightens    the    work   of  the 

teacher.     The  l>ook  will  be  found  full  of 

excellent    sujrgestioni^,    and   shouW    he 

placed  upon  every  teacher's  tabic.      It  is 

desijt^ietl  for  advanced  grammar   grades 

and  high  schools. 


StobiES  of  Othkr  Lands.     Compiled 
by  James  Johonnot,  and  published  by 
D.  Appleton  it  Co.,  New  York. 
This   IS   Book    III    of  the    Historical 
Series  from  the  same  publishers.     It  is 
ftn  admirable  book  for  the  school  library 
as  it  contains  stories  of  leading  charac- 
ters and  events  of  different    European 
countries  told  in  a  familiar  way.     The 
neader  is  attracted  by  the  interest  of  the 
iiarative  and  much  historical  knowle<lge 
f:»btatned  in  a  delightful  way. 


Thk  Knight's  Talk  from  the  Canter- 
bury  Tales  of  (leoffrey  Chaucer  with 
his  Biography  and  a  History  of  the 
English  Language.  English  Classic 
Series.  Published  by  Clark  &  May- 
nard,  New  York. 


HBLPS  to  the  iNTELUaKNT  STUDY  OP 

College  Preparatory  Latin.  Bv 
Kari  P.  Harrington,  M.  FK  Publish- 
ed by  Oinn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


LivHsoNs  IS  Geometry  for  the  use  of 

beginners.      By   G.   A,    Hill,    A,    M.. 

author  of  a  Geometry  for  Beginners. 

Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  method  of  this  book  is  not  a  formal 
method,  like  that  of  Kuclidor  Legeudre, 
but  a  ttiiltita/  mti/iod^  suited  to  the  men- 
tal condition  of  the  average  l)oy  12  to  14 
years  old.  It  recoi^uizes  the  absence  of 
the  geometric  imagination,  and  the  ina- 
bility to  put  together  even  the  simplest 
links  of  reasoning  so  that  they  shall 
form  a  logical  chain. 

Elements  oe  Practical  Arithmktic. 

Containing   exercises   for   class   drill* 

l>oth   oral    and    written*     By  John  P. 

Pavson,     Published  by  Lee  &  Shep- 

ard,  Boston. 

The  author  of  this  work  introduces 
such  analyses  aud  illustrations  as  will 
famiUari/e  the  pupil  with  methods  actu- 
ally used  by  business  men,  the  student 
thus  is  enabled  to  go  to  the  couuling- 
rooni  from  the  school  with  a  fair  uuder- 
standinj^  of  methods  of  computation  used 
in  practice. 

Entrance  Examination  Papers  for 
admission   to  Yak.    Harvard,    Princc- 
ton»  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Mines.  Selected  and 
edited    for    the    use    of    preparatory 
schools,    by  John   S.    While,    LL.   D. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  volume  will  give  the  reader  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  stjle  and  scope  of  the 
questions   used  in   examining  students 
for  admission  to  the  colleges  named  in 
the  title. 


NATruK  Readers.  Seaside  and  Way- 
side, No.  2.  Bv  Julia  McNair  Wright. 
I^ublished  by  fx  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  l>ook 
are  mainly  flies,  worms  and  ants,  and  a 
few  of  the  more  common  sea  animaU. 
The  style  \s  familiar  and  pleasing,  adapt- 
ed  to  third  reader  pupils.  Many  inter- 
esting facts  are  presented  in  such  a  wiiy 
that  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  make 
a  better  use  of  his  eyes  as  he  walks 
through  the  fields  or  along  the  seaside. 


27$ 


IHE  PACIFIC  EDVCA  TIONAL  JOURS AL, 


A  Text-Book  of  Geometry,  Revised 
edition.  Hy  G.  A  Wcolworlh,  A.  M. 
Published  by  Giiiti  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  origiuAl  edition  of  Wentwortb's 
Geoiuetn  was  a  popular  one  in  the 
school -room  and  was  extensively  used. 
The  present  edition  varies  somewhat 
from  the  fornjer,  and  the  chauRes  are 
such  as  have  been  *^«j^gested  from  actual 
experience.  All  unnecessary  discussions 
lUid  schcdia  have  been  avoided ;  only 
^ch  tnclhods  have  been  adopted  as  at- 
tentive observations  conibinded  with  re- 
peated trials  have  shown  to  be  most 
readily  comprehended.  Pains  havet^een 
taken  to  make  the  page  attractive.  Orijj;- 
inal  exercises  are  so  j^raded  that  the 
learner  is  not  at  first  discouraged  but 
gradually  led  to  the  more  difficult 
problems. 

Thk   Knglish    L.vnguack:    Its  Gram- 
niar.    History    and    Literature,    with 
chapters  on  Composition,  Versicalionj 
Paraphrasing   and    Punctuation.     Bv 
J,  M.  I>.  Meiklejohn,  M.  A.   Published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  ,&  Co.»  Boston. 
The  author  has  provided  matter  for  a 
five-year  course  of  stu<ly,  inchulin^  the 
first  year  of  the  college.   Salient  features 
only  have  been  descril>ed.  the  details  be- 
ing' left  for  the  teacher  to  fill  in.     Al- 
though rules  of  syntax  are  given,  still  it 
is  expected  the  teacher  will  so  conduct 
his  lessons  tliat  the  pupil  will  be  led  up  to 
them  and  thus  acquire  the  thought  in- 
ductively.    We  are  much  pleased  with 
the  book. 


Popui^R  Physics,  Bv  I.  Domian  Steele 
Ph.  D.,  F.  G.  S.     Published  by  A,  S, 
Barnes  ifc.  Co.,  Kew  York  and  Chicago. 
Tbe  textbooks  in  science  by  Dr.  Steele 
are  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 
This  volume  is  a  new  eiiition  re\"ised  bv 
Dr.  W.  L.  C.  Ste^^ens  of  the  Packer  Col- 
legiate  Institute,   Brooklyn,    N.  Y.     In 
the  performance  of  this  work  Professor 
Stevens  has  made  some  slight  alterations 
and  enlargements  in  nearly  everv  chap- 
ter,  in    order  that  the  book  mfght  be 
brought  down  to  the  needs  of  the  class- 
room at  the  present  time. 


C^.SAR's  Armv,  a  Study  of  the  Mili- 
tary Art  of  the  Republic,  By  Harry 
Pratt  Judson.  Published  by'Oinn  & 
Co.,  Boston, 

This  little  book  isanattempt  to  recon- 
f^tnict  Ca-sar's  Army  so  as  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  its  composition  and  evolutions. 


COMFOSITlOy   AND   RHETORIC   by   Ptbc— 
tice.  with  Exercises  adaptcfl  for  use  lu. 
High  Schools  and  Colleges,     By  Wil- 
liam   Williams.    B.    A.     Published  b^ 
D.  C.  HeaUi  &  Co..  Boston, 
This  claims  to  be  a  practical  book  in 
that  it  recognizes  the  (act  that  composi- 
tion is  both  a  science  and  an  art  and  no 
success  can    be  attained    without    pro- 
ceeding upon  this  principle.   It  proceecU 
on  the  methodof  laying  down  principles 
and  then  illustrating  them  with  a  proper 
Qtimber  of  varied  exercises. 


DKSCRTPTivi?  Gromktry,  By  Linus 
Fan  nee,  Assistant  Professor  of  De- 
scriptive Gcomctr\'  and  Drawing,  Mas- 
sachuseitii  Institute  of  Technology » 
Boston.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co,» 
Boston. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  prol^dems 
of  Descriptive  Geometry,  this  work  in- 
cludes a  number  of  practical  ijrohlems^ 
such  as  might  be  met  w  ith  by  the  drafts- 
tnau  at  any  time,  showing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Descriptive  Ge- 
ometry— ^a  feature  hitherto  omitted  in 
text-books  on  this  subject.  All  of  the 
problems  have  been  treated  clearly  and 
conciselv. 


Noble  Dekds  of  Our  Fathers  as  told 

by  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution  gathered 

around  the  Old  Bell  of  Independence. 

Revise<l  and  adapted  from  Henry  C. 

Watson.      Published  by  Lee  &  Shep- 

ard,  Bostou.     Price  53  cents. 

To  awaken  in  the  minds  of  American 
youth  a  veneration  for  our  Revolutionary 
Fathers  and  an  abiding  love  of  country 
is  the  purpose  of  this  volume.  The  style 
is  adapted  to  young  people  and  the  sub* 
jecl  matter  such  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
eagerly  read  and  remembered. 

Un  Philosophe  sots  LKS  ToiTs.  Jour- 
nal d'nn  Homme  Heureux  par  Fmile 
Souvestre,  Edited  with  notes  and 
vocabulary  by  W*.  H.  Fraser,  B,  A.  of* 
rniversitv  College,  Toronto.  Pub- 
lished bv  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston* 


Chemical  Problems,  Bv  J,  P.  Grab- 
field,  Ph.  D.,  and  P.  S.  Burns,  B.  S.. 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston.     Published  by  D.  C. 

Heath,  Boston. 

1 1  A  ■  A  !■  STU  DY.  L4TlWftnd  i;kkju^ 

Books,  frtc.     e    btSiLVEk  J.) 

1103  Walnut  Street,  FHILAiiKiji  I A    v\ 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

To  School  Officers  and  Teachers. 

The  J.  Dewing  School-Supply  Company 

Ih  Now  OflbrinK 

Greatest    Advantages    to    Buyers    of  M 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Library  Books, 

Bells  and  General  Supplies. 

i>o«tjWj^toget  SPECIAL  RATES  ^'X'twar'" 
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The  New  •  People's  4*  Cyclopedia 


SOLK   AfiKNTS    von 


QV^ 


UNIVERSAL    KNOWLEDGE.  1 

J  last  Published,  and  Brought  Down  to  the  Present  Time,  Four 
Large  Octavo  Volumes. 
Over  2,500  Pages.    125  Double- Page  Maps-     60,000  Topics, 


J 


I 


It  U  brotight  down  to  the  present  iti  every  department,  and  is  thu»t  frnni  Ivfo  to  ten  years  latl 

than  any  other  work,  now  on  the  niark.Vt. 
It  contaiat  nearly  one  huatlred  and  fifty  colored  maps  and  dlftgrnkms.  being  the  best-mapped 

Cyclopedia  e%'er  put  befarv  the  American  people 

ft  contains  colored  maps  of  the  is  greatest  American  cities  ajid  of  the  t^  greatest  Enropeait 

capitals,  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  to  Cycloi>cclia?H. 
The  maps  of  the  United  States  ore  indexed,  ^howin;^  the  locution  and  populntiun  ofevery  city« 

town,  and  village  in  the  United  States,  with  ptxsi-oflices,  money-order  ofiltces.  expresK  ojffivcs* 

county  se^ats,  capitals,  etc 

The  New  South  receives  especial  attention  in  recent  material  de%elopmettt  and  increai«r  of 
tu  (.Hie;*  in  wealtli,  imporlaace,  and  population 


Iwlen  of  the  time  are  represented  in  its  pa{^es  by  biographical  notices  prepared,  in  many  cases, 
frtiitn  data  furnLs.hed  by  themi»elveB.  J 


Scieoce.  Art,  Geoifraphy,  PoUtics.  clic,,  etc.,  in  all  their  rtceni  acblevemenla.  are  wriiten 

to  date. 
The  whole  work  hasbe«n  reirised,  a  vast  amount  of  new  matter  added,  and  fresh  plates  tnadi 

Already  adopt 
era  BovdiM 


^y         Already  adopted  by   nearly  Kverj-  Bocirnl  of  K<tiicntion  in  Catiforuia  and  by   Thousands 


I 


THE    BEST    REFEREMCE    BOOK, 

«  Having  owned  and  used  a  set  of  The  People'*  Cyclopedia,  I  commend  tbia  valuable  workiH 

%^<^her<i,  parents,  atudenls.  and  all  whoread,  am  compact,  accurate  modem,  and  the  best  refereodH 
ik  extant  "  Fl»<>K.  L,  U.  Hkowx,  President  Stale  rtiivcrsity  of  Nevada, 


>  Cloth, 

Librirj  leilher, 
I  Hi!f     Morocco 

SrEClAL  NET  PRICE  Tt »  vSCHUOLS 


Comlete  in  Fonr  Com enieiit  TolimeSj 


$20  00  per  set 
22  00  ^    " 
24  0}       •* 


■  Do  Not  be  Deceived  into  buyiu^  either  of  the  Old   Editions,  the  one  In  Two 

I     ^^oliimcs,  the  other  in  Three  Volumes,  THE  NKW  being 


The  J.  DEWING-  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    SCHOOL    FURNISHERS 

420  and  422  BUSH  STREET, 

SAN   FR/  y CISCO,  VAU 


BCREAC  OF  BDEGATION 


THK- 


Only  Teachers'  Agency  West  of  Rocky  Mountains 

SUPPLIES 

(/)    Teachers  with  desirable  positions. 

(2 )   Colleges  and  Nortnal  Schools  with  Professors  and  Instructors, 

(j)  Academies^  Seminaries,  Kindergartens  and  Public  Shools  of  nrry  grade 
with  competent  Principals  and  Teachers, 

{4)  Families  luith  Governesses,  Private  Tutors,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Paint- 
ing Teachers, 

{5 )    Gives  Parents  information  regarding  the  best  Srhools, 

(6)  Rents  and  Sells  School  Property. 


The  Pacific  C'oast  Hi  kkai    of  Education  was  formed  on  the  model  • 
the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  East.     Its  aim  was  to  create  for  th^^ 
Coast  a  center  of  educational  information.     The  hearty  encouragement  a-^ 
support   it  has   received  prove  the  need  of  such  an  institution  here,  and  9- 
readiness  with  which  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  have  availed  the 
selves  of  its  services  is  the  best  proof  that  the  Bureau  successfully  fills  the  fie 
In  so  large  a  State  as  California  some  reliable  medium  of  communication         ,^^ 
tween  teachers  and  schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.     The  Bureau  being  en.  ^^ 
stantly  in  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  State,  is  prepared  to  give  '\rt y'or 
mation  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  various  sections,  and  as  its  acquainta  T7re 
widens  will  be  able  to  do  the  same  for  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories. 

'J'he  Bureau  makes  a  si)ecialty  of  renting  and  selling  school  property,  and 
has  now  in  hand  several  desirable  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State  - 
Tarties  thinking  of  buying  or  leasing  schools  can  obtain  i)articulars  at  the  offi(  t_^  . 

Pacific  .Association  ut  Collegiate  Aluinim'.  Hon.  Horace  Davin,  PresuUnt  University  r.  -<^'^ 
California.  Dr.  John  lA'Conte,  Professor  of  Ceology  and  Natural  HiBtory— — ^• 
Martin  Kellogg,  I'rofe^sor  of  the  Latin  I^angunge  an«l  Literature.  Hon.  Ira  U- — =*' 
Hoitt,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction.  Hon.  F.  M.  Campbell,  Cit; 
Superintendent  Oakland  Schoids.  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  Principal  State  Norma 
School.  .J.  iV  Mcr'hesncy,  Principal  Oakland  High  School.  Mi's.  Sarah 
CoopJT,  President  (lolden  Cate -Kindeigarten  Association.  Chas.  H.  Shinn, 
tiic  "Overland  Monthly." 

Address  all  cc^ninuinications  to 

MAV    L.   CHENE:Y,    ^^Ianager, 
300  Post  Street.  Tnion  Club  Huilding,  vSan  Francisco,  Cal.    J7 
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CalirDia  Military  Acatay, 

Preparatory^  Academic  and  Commercial 
Departments, 


AilttdttCi  tniii  all  Dcj^tftrtiaviiU. 

rem,  T.  A.  ROItlXSON,  M.  A..  I'ret't. 


Snell  Seminar!' 

568  TWELFTH  STREET, 
FALL   TERM    OPENS 

ilonday,  August  1st.,  1887. 


FIE 


I     NARY. 


MAkV  K    S>NKLI„ 

K1CHARI>  B,  SNiaj 


l*rificipHl!«. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

IVeli-  .jif   Pur*'  Cv»(i|*r  aotl   TIq   tur  CUurcbm 
s  f/^;«,    Klfi*   ALdLraii.    ruoi*,   tie,     Kl'LLY 
*  WAltKAMfcLf.     CiLtJlujEur  -tint  *>»•«, 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cmcmmti,  0. 

KNABE 

[he  hading  Pianos  of  the  World, 
ntqualed  in  quality  of  iotn^  (Did 
mtbiliftj. 

Musical  Department 

Of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &Co. 


ASVVf'^'^i   *'^y  timiM  ASU  YOUNG  LAIilES. 

T^ot  lion,     Pr&j>are«  h*r  Uriivurait^ 

of  tttlM.  r,i,^  ,  ^..:ir.  WrVllesky,  Smith  anti  other 
ruIlejfiM,  NtJXt  term  Kcttins  Aok-  1*  l3^*s.  A*Mrr^ 
.Mr**.  K  ti,  Knox,  Proprittoi,  or  Mr*,  1».  IJ. 
«li'i»h.  r'rirjc1|>nl. 


Coil 


Gold  Coin 


BY  THE  PECK 


pii-'ketl   lip   lj>    tiMichcrs 

aimI  Httt4lcfii»  ruprtBcni 

iu-^  it^.     I  clrjirnl  iHiciu  flr»t  week  I  Horlted 

fwr.ioii*  Miiniit  rit»i>Mi"4,  l^ij^rntiici,  ttnl 

ir<^VViitv  f(«-  rjiTulSirj*  flint  -yiiHl  tfi*  uiitiui-*  of  twu 
IiumU  .i:,[tjiiU  tt»i4l  '14  riiif?*  In  »<tuiii|ii<  t^.  pt^v  fur  mt»P' 
liHi:.'  itiid  iimiltii^,  aijil  ix't'oivc  Trre -- hUh'1  fliilaJi 
]MiitiLuu  of  it II  Our  l*ri'H|«lrul*«  i'*t  parlor  or 
flc-hrmi  room.  iSix<;,  ^2x;^  jm^hun.  Wurth  iFtl.  AO- 
*kn»m  THE  ELDEK  CO.,  Ohkiigo.  Ill 
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THtLARCE  DEMAND 

FUb 

GOOB  SENSE 

COR  DEO  Ca/tS£Ti¥AfSTS 

For  I^adlcttf  MUKt'R  and  Children 

ivea  ui  opportuuity  to  tmpclncipJed 
.dealers  to  olfer 

IHFERIOR  1IMITATION5 
uudcr  rariouB  uftttM*,  apoo 
vrtijch  Uwy  cmt  mako  ftlartft  r 
profit. »&}itiK  they  Ar«**abDiil 

SENSE  U  ai!*l*'» 

THET  ARE  NOT  AS  GOOD. 

ta^Bo  tfuro  yuur  UiirB«'t  t« 
pt&mped  ^^4-uod  Svnnv.*^ 

S(ft'i  h*j  nit  i^jiiiuj  A'.  ''uUrc. 
Send  for  Circulnr. 

FERRIS  BROS.  ^O'Sn^i';^ 

J.  RiniAUII  FltEl  II  A    <  <K, 
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A     NFAV    FACTOR    LV    EDUCATION.— {C^fHtimedA 

Bv  Prof.  J.  G.  DECPREE,  Miw^i^sipin  College,  Clinton,  Mm. 

A  preacher  once  sAid  :    "The  world  is  wrong*side  up  ;  it  luust  be  steiriglit* 
I  aide  up,  and  we  are  the  people  to  do  it,'*  His  confidence  in  bis  people  wa^i lioimd- 
lesB,  but  not  greater  than  ours  should  be  in  the  potency  of  tlie  ttsachrri 
work.    The  world  is  in  many  respects  wrong-side  up  and  it  U  to  be  nglited. 
The  school -room  is  the  place  in  which  to  use  the  mighty  lever  with  which 
the  work  is  done.     The  teacher  is  the  Archimedes  with  a  place  on  whicH  to 
Bland.     The  lever  ih  in  his  hand;  it  is  underneath  the  world-     The  world 
is  moving  up,  UP,  UP,  slowley  but  surely  into  its  proper  plaix*.     It  iti  t<»bc 
completely  right-side  up  one  of  these  days.     The  invention  of  priuttiig  mul* 
tiplied  Woks,  j>eriodical8,  etc.,  scattering  the  light  of  knowledge  among  tlie 
most  distant  peoples  that  else  would  be  slumljering  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     The  type- writer  is  the  necessary  complement  of  tlie  press;  it  » 
\JLn  facta  printing  machine,  enabling  its  possessor  without  the  internu'dintftj 
"help  of  pen  or  pencil  to  put  his  thought  directly  into  print,   to  be  presorred  I 
fre**h  and  juicy,  just  aa  plucked  from  the  garden  of  the  bram.     The  gparkliDg  J 
thoughts  thus  transferrcid  from  the  brain  to  tyiie  will  bless  the  world  to  ij 
degree  second  only  to  the  blessings  of  the  press. 

Will  the  day  ever  come,  the  incredulous  may  ask,   when  the  masses  will 
use  type-writers  ?      Though  it  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty  just  when 
penmanship  shall  be  superseded,  yet  that  it  will  hk*  is  sure  as  any  futan; 
event  can  be.    Civilization  takes  no  step    Imck wards.     Thirty  yeans  Jkgt, 
but  here  and  theres4auld  a  sewing  machine  b<*  found  in  our  Southern  homes. 
Now  every  family  has  one  or  more.     Though  hut  com parativoly  alateitiveii' 
tion,  the  bicycle  is  now  found  every  win-rc,     Hteps  are  Ucken  to  introduce  it 
as  a  means  of  locomotion  in  the  German  Army.     Troops  are  drilled  in  its  i 
use.     Upon  the  good  roads  of     Europe  and  in  the  regions  so  thoroughly 
mapped  by  topographical  surveys,  the  use  of  the  bicycle  is  quite  prMcticsbl^ 
for  couriers,  orderlies,  and  even  for  mounts  infantry.     The  bicycle  require 
jno  food,  ^\\i\  but  little  care.      When  roads  permit,  it  i.s  capable  of  bett*:f 
speed  than  the  hoi*se.    In  England,  amateurs  have  made  IQO  miles  in  leastluia 
six  hours.     Ten  miles  can  be  run  in  less  than  half  au  hour.     A  run  of  50  or 
CO  miles  upon  a  bicycle  will  occasion  less  fatigue  to  a  command  of  mount^ti 
■infantry  than  a  forced  march  of  20  miles  on  foot.     During  the  recent  wur 
Ibetween  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  infantry   were  brought  into  action  after  l''^ 
ciost  fearful  marches.     One  regiment  of  45UO  men  is  said  to  have  marcHi**' 
r"60   miles    in  32  hours  with  a    loss  of  only    B2    stragglers   on   the  niarth. 
W^ith  bicycles  tliey  could  save  25  hours  of  most  precious  time  and  arriving 
upon  the  field  comparatively  fresh  would  have  gaine<l  a  complete  victory. 
Aj8  the  bicycle  cannot  be  monopolizied  by  a  single  power  aa  a  military  resourct^t 
ao  type-writing  cannot  be  used  exclusively  by  the  members  of  any  one  profes- 
sion.    Just  in  proportion  as  a  knowledge  of  its  advantages  is  spread  amoft? 
the  people,  will  be  its  accelerated  progress  towards  universal  adoption,     H'** 
ype-writer  has  come  among  us,  and  it  means  to  stay.     Look  at  the  |)asl. 
'Compare  our  times  even  with  a  period  100  years  ago.     In  no  respect  h«& 
there  been  retrogression;  but  rather  accelerated  progress  lias  been  the  i n van- 
able  rule.— [Ftf  ^  r<?w/i/«//^^.]         ♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦» 
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nt  only  IMcUonary         j^W£BS7jEj^^  rue    J^^      Ilearly  aU  the  lead- 

t  has  been  selected        /mtlNABRlDG^'^^^f^^mj   lag  g^ies  of  School 

ti  BUklng  State  Pur-      M^j^TmA^^^  B(^^  „e  l,ng^  np. 

3000  mor«  Words «td  nearly  20IMI  tijorr'  Itlu^tratii-n*  thmi  «*i,y  other  Anteri<*»n  Diolioitaiy. 
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"iX^.^..   ...Solomon  Palmar.— No  t+fuhor  i-houUl  V«o  without  a  copy  ou  his  deik. 

^^KtK. ...  .W.  E,  Thomiiitoti.— Tlie  Jii>t  rw jsed  ediUon  is  inrulimblis  

^.^^-X* Ira  V*»  Boitt.~ln  my  opinion  unfailing  and  re-llftble  authority. 

^Cl^  XO,...X.  8.  CornelL— L»w  ^bould  require  e\ery  f^cht*iil  bourd  to  prorUle  it< 

^'**^^"N Clui».  D.  Hin«".— Wish  pvcrj*  scholar  <HjQld  huTe  aoces.**  to  It. 

^-^ttiJL,,  ....T.  N.  WfUlams,—8bould  lie  upon  every  tencher's  denk. 
^^■C—  A...,.,,  A.  J*  RujftclL— Grt^atest  and  be«t  Dictionary  of  onr  laniriinfrt'. 

**  .-i^^^ .Jan.  S.  llookt— It  rthouid  be  in  every  ftehoot.  without  execptjon. 

**— -^*. .-Richard  Kdwardi.—Il  U  at  haad  in  my  study,  and  conttAOtly  u»cJ* 

*^^^  M>,, John  W»  Hoi  comb.— Every  school  ought  to  hate  one, 

^*-^  "WA-...  J.  W.  Aker*.— Now  ii»ed  in  mAjorlty  of  all  Iowa  School?, 

*^  -^^XS.....J*  H.  I^whead.— In  tny  opinion  VTebster  ha»  no  equal. 

^'^  ^^tT.  .,„...,, Joit.  Deitlia  Flekett.— Th«»  adopted  standard  for  the  lehools  of  this  Common  weal  ttu 

5^"^^^-    .-.-...Journal  of  Edaciatlon.— It  is  invaluable  to  every  teacher* 

.,-.N.  A.  l*ucc.— No  nclhKd-Tooin  i»  properly  furuisihed  without  It. 

M.  A.  Newell.— Should  be  a  copy  in  ev^ry  School-house, 

,..-.J.  W,  Dickinson.— Desirable  that  Q^eiy  .School  fihould  l>e  -•iipplird. 

**^  *C?  W....  J.  Eatabrook The  unqucMioued  stiiQdard  in  Mkhigftn  SehoobAod  Gq11a((aii. 

*^  *^  I**  N,  ...D.  I#.  Kl«Wo.— Ottr  aim  is  to  introduce  it  In  ev<fry  school, 

*^  *^H.,.-  .J.  A.  Smith*— Scluiol  much  Tjenefited  by  having  it  on  teoeher**  deak. 

I      *^^^-.  ^.. Jl,  I>.  Shannon* — 1  wij»h  every  school  district  would  purtdmse  it, 

l^r  Vck^^  -.Geo,  H*  Lane.— The  be»t,    Wlsih  it  rtouJd  be  on  every  tearher^a  daak. 

,^  _  ,  !¥.  C*  I>ovey.— Sltould  be  in  every  Si^hool-house* 

[  ^*  •    ^*^.  .....,J,  W,  Patterson*— Should  be  glad  to  w>e  a  copy  in  ^fety  tehool, 

^  *  *B  ,  ....„, Charles  W.  Fuller.- 1  hare  alwaya  regarded!  itaA  thf  authority. 

^*'*   '^r N.  Y.  Sc:hool  Journal,— •*  W  hat  1a  your  authority?"  ^*  Webster"   "That  aettlea  ttr 

^*^»    dJ S,  M.  Finger.— An  invaluable  book  of  reference. 

^^^*  HO IreKoy  D*  Brown*- 1  n-gard  Webster  as  beat  Dictionary  In  tb**  world. 

^^^^^O....E.  It.  McElroy»— Invaluable  and  uneqnaled  in  the  School- rt>om. 

^'^  -   E.  E,  Mlffboe,— It  hm  my  most  hearty  indorsement 

■^    A- .... ...Thoitxus  B,  Stoekvrell,— My  preference  is  for  Wol>ster. 

^H  **•  C^H. ^^Jaa.  H.  Rico.— liitficuU  to  find  U'l  ugh  lo  express  itB  meritw. 

■  "^^^^fN^.^.Thomaa  H.  Palnc.-I  regard  W  J-ei^t. 

^H         «*^^*  * Oftear  H.  Cooper.— I  hnve  alwu>  .      ,...,   ..  .i  ?  U(<e  in  my  itchool-rtjofn 

^H         r^*  '.*-..,.. J u»t a Ji  Darttp— Desirable  to  bme  each *cho«jl  supplied. 
^H  L^*  -'...,..R.  R.  Farr.— Would  be  glad  if  placed  in  every  fechool-rfxim. 

^H  y^*  VA^.,.B*  S*  Morgan.— Rapidly  finding  a  pla*;e  in  our  public  !<4choola. 

^H  "*^  .    ,..J.  B.  Thayer.-^Wo  do  not  know  any  other  in  Wi*con«in. 

^H  oot  Ofllcer,    Can  vou  d<i  a  twtter  thing  for  your  Schools  than  to  ka4«  ttiAt  they 

^H  *                        uh  WebotorV  Unabridged. 

^H  i^.M'h«r»   And  without  a  late  i<i}!rue  of  Wcb*tcr\<!  Unabridged  on  your  desk,  wUl  yon  tmI      ^_ 

^H  HV  -    -*  jfour  J:S«rh<X)l  otflcer-i  t<>  (>l}n>e  one  there  »                                                                                                >^B 

^H  Sold  by  alt  rvifiksellerc.    IlhttitraUvl  Pumphlet  ^ent  free.                                         ^H 
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ait«  PAfiiEH,  ItfNOM  :»€MAKTM,   151  riT!^   l.\D  DIAfitKAMH. 

l.\TKODi:CTIO%   FKU'E,   f^l.M;    EICHA^VK  PKH'B, 
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The  Eclectic  Physical  Geogfraphy  differs  widely  from  those  in  common  u 
the  following  particulars : 


1     Its  Charts  are  Distinct  and   graphically  accurate.     PCach  chart  coni 

but  a  single  set  of  physical  features,  thus  avoiding  over-crowding  and  confusi<: 
while  by  the  use  of  different  projections,  graphic  accuracy  is  secured. 

2.  It  Assumes  no  Scientific  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  young  ptsi 
beginning  the  study.  The  introductory  chapter  forms  a  brief  statement  of  C- 
great  fundamental  laws  of  nature  upou  the  operation  of  which  all  the  phenoni^^ 
of  Physical  Geography  depend. 

3.  The  Order  of  Treatment  is  natural  and  logical.  The  enveloping  atxn^:^ 
phere  is  discussed  before  the  Sea,  because  its  action  is  the  cause  of  most  xaxn::^ 
phenomena;  for  similar  reasons  the  treatment  of  the  Land  follows  that  of  the  S^^ 
and  precedes  that  of  Climate. 

4.  Its  Constant  Aim  is  to  Trace  to  Proximate  Causes  common  and  famili.  '^ 
phenomena,  rather  than  to  simply  descri])e  those  which  are  rare  and  exceptional 

5.  Its  Treatment  of  Erosion,  or  the  constant  modification  of  the  continent^^ 
surface  l^y  atmospheric  agencies, — as  exemplified  alike  by  the  shallow  rain  fut 
row  and  the  Colorado  Canyon,  by  the  muddy  flood  in  the  rivulet  and  the  grea^ 
Mississippi  delta,  by  the  street-cleaning  shower  and  the  dust-raising  wind — is  nc^ 
dismissed  with  the  usual  brief  paragraph.  Nearly  every  chapter  in  thebooC' 
finds  in  erosion  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  phenomena  under  discussion. 

6.  It  Discards  the  Theory  that  the  Secular  Cooling  and  contraction  of  th» 
planet  is  the  main  cause  in  producing  the  present  relief  of  the  globe.     Recent 
investigations  have  clearly  established   the  relative    insignificance  of  this  factoid 

7.  The  Chapter  on  Weather  and  Climate  exj)lains  the  principles  upon  whicT 
the  Signal  Service  bases  its  weather  ])redictions,  and   <lescnbes  the  causes  of  th  J 
various  climate  of  the  world. 

S.  The  Chapters  on  Life  arc  something  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary  cc: 
organic  classification.  The  remarkable  phenomena  observed  in  the  manifold 
fonns  and  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of  organisms  are  briefly  stated,  together 
with  the  inference  which  lea<l  to  the  development  theory. 

9.  It  Omits  all  Guide  Book  Descriptions  of  scenery,  and  doubtful  and  ust^ 
less  statistics,  thus  gaining  space  for  a  great  number  of  new  and  appropriate  exr: 
planatory  cuts  and  diagrams. 

10.  The  Scientific  Accuracy  of  the  book  is  attested  by  eminent  specialist 
in  the  various  departments  of  science. 

11.  Its  size,  i2mo,  renders  it  the  most  coniciiicnt,   most   durable,   and  th^ 

(/icapsst  (scoi^raphy  in  the  viarkct. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  GO.  Pub.,  Gincinnati,  0. 


Entirely  New  Series  of  School  Readings  Books,  by  Prof»  Wm.  Swinton, 

Nili:  TifKOUY  '^f  th<*  series*  brk'Hy,  in,  Lluit  "  On  limderiM  thr  J(h?ha  *^f  Latn/t*fH/r.  fmifnn^i"  au\1 
■'^     -      •  tUtiolatety  neecMHAry  to  ■.  4'!)i'ar  t»^hrr#4u»i.     Ii>  ptirmiU  nf  tlHH  thc»i*r>'.  Prof. 

nk  of  thti  merits  it buridiirrt  ivver<:Wii,  whkuh  ro<|Ulrc  •  t'luse  «Ciiil^  uiid  Ititi 

4-imk|.\4«     Mtr^'U/hrMit    the    acrle^    a*.     wvW    a*    from    r\'i?nlB»r    f..     i  \i<rfitiis     b(v»    bPuti    « 

of  4-arvfm]  -tiulv,  aini  i«»  un*?  of  tJfc  Ituiifl  notabli*  ft-ftlure*.     'VU'ta  ;;rtulitit;   liit<»  t'xlcrtdod   evtu  to  Uii' 

tfrtW*  i/  r/ff-  ftjpoffrni'fitf,  mid  llw  iHUi»t  unitrjcnt.  oi'iiUrttt  j^irorKHiro  e  iim  wrk^  liuilttcfls  tti   timt  |mr- 

r. 

II K  %ltTI!i«Tt«'  WORK  i«  from  oriiHuftl  dvH\su%  bv  tlic  bi»(l  mtinU,  fudi  at  Chunh,  molmu 
t-ljer.  Htiiiiilt4.tn,  Frecl^HckJ*.  fUry,  Hopkins.  f*,vltr»  ,ifu\  otlicrH,  wbo  havi*  brought  thu  Itmb  urtlit't  onil» 
m  tft  tftrir  tt'ifk  of  iMu!<trutiii{;  th«.'»te  hrwtks  for  ihe  <'<iniinirn^cu>hi*r4  chU»lreii  of  Ahicrioiw 
^^^l%ni%.^  PKIMER    l^li  FIII*«T  KKADKIt.     In  unc  ^ohttuv      in  rrint  mid  ^crtf)!  (^»bH«  on 

a  4      •>    .    iiivi.'ji   .       jr:i,ridm>tiiely  boitmHticlntb.     IteHiUifiilly  UfUHknitcNi.     120|tageA.     KKoluWi^tii 
I  ♦      *  I  I  *     >  I    I  >    •   t  i*.       VVhulr^tn,  'i^t  I'Ul, 

f^ri»%>  Tllfttl*  KEIillFiBi     riitniiluvin^  ni4iti>    nv^  MiJ  vnluabk*  fcnturtRi   lit  s«l«cliuti  siui 
h  il1u»trniti>4l,  u.uii  boumt  in  cbtib.     :f4i)  pn^^.     Kxc^h^ng**,  20  t't*.     fntrorlur.'tbiM^ 

r  '  IE  I II  RtMIIEK.     Full  of  wiw  ami   biUfroMttnif  umltcrr,  kn^elj   orl|fin«il«  (MlApu^^l 

l^nufv^ U4.nl.  ^i\uJiL  ••!  m/houl  Mrork.     niiii>tmt«(1  aimI   Inniiut  In  clot.h.     3»^  pit^*A,     Kvr'WiiinC',  SO  oU- 

Liwi,  :i5  ct*.     WbolrsjiU'.  05  its, 
l!m»^*H   rH^TH   mClltKIt  AWIi  I^PKAKEK.     a  txnik  ot  chincc  iwlet'tlmiM  lor  muUng,  rtal- 
l^n,  wj«i  «k»«'1nni<Hlir.n.     niuTtrjitcU  mid  bound   in  clotb.     4^  pAfres.     Kxohnnirft,  44)  ot».     lfitrcHlu<?1.lori, 
'  «V     Whijlowik.  \tO  eia. 

^^l%TOV*i    AllTII,  OK    CLIHAII'   EW«iU!i4n    KfrMltivK.     I>«9tifn«(l  ti>T Ktmlv  In  the  ii|i]«r 

'*''^<tf  'p'ttiiiwdi^r  "' ti'iml'*,  wlHtJ  in  hi;fb  ^.-bixilH,  a*::ndtitiiex  MFvd  iruiitinrb^'t.    (^Inrb.  008  imgo*.    Exohftfijiv, 
*  *'*»       iniPKhKliim,  f<l.UK.     W f HI lc«i Ic *  frl, *>!!.. 

— -f^NEVV    THIS    VKAR.t^- — 
SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SKHIES  OF  EEADER8. -^^ 

i!KTa^*!i  4DY  t^f'lJI  rmHT  KEAOIiit.     un  ibv  HAtue  i»1»ii  am  SninUms  rritnur  »nd  Fir«t 
^^^^:  4l*jM'lopiTi;i  ami)  I  ttoMlin^'  tbi*  linuiuiifi.  vvuik  of  tbftt  IwMjk,     I2f»  |iiufi!>«.   KKchniigc.  10  ct*.    tntfu- 
^*^«K  !'•  f-'U       \Vlinlc!«lk',  :i^  eUi. 
^>%'t^T4»^*^    ill%4!V4EI»  y^Et'O^tl    KKIOEK.     < Hi  Uit:  plaM  of  the  Sui^nd  Ikmler,  %ith  fliiuUar 

^^%l\ro.«'r«  lOVIM'EI*  TIIIRII  KE4DKK.  Wiib  cxcn^ittutt  In  rtwuilnif  ami  Un{nJ4e«-work 
'*  Wr  to  tJurtc  ul  tbc  Tblrd   Header.     liiO  }i^}^<s.     Kxchtiiiift',  **f\  cU.     IntifMluctioii.  30  eta.     W7inle4«Je 

^'^^i^roVH  4DI  i^rEli  FOIBTII  It K  A  HER.  CoittpiMoJ  (Ijktj  Uiis  KcMirtb  Kea«lflr>  «il  ii#w 
'  i  iturxiitlriic  uiAtU'r.  kf^ily  riri${b)al  lor  tliia  luipdrfcaut  gre^Jv  of  ai<hm>l  Mork  3»4  pt^tsA,  K%(±ang9, 
^■«      fniTOfhtotioo,  H6  vU.     Wbolcsalc,  65  ela. 

Spencerian  Steel  Fens  are  tlie  Best  for  School  Use. 

VlSON,  BLAKiMlFl  gO.,  Publisliers. 

NEW  VORK  AISID  CHICAOO. 

A.  F.  GUNN,  General  Agent, 
?*,  O.  BOX,  2002,  329  Sansome  St„  S. 
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aiPPLETON'S  InSHIUCTIYE  SeA^ING-BoOK^S 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 

By  JAMES  JOHOMNOT. 

Author  of  "  Principles  and  Practice  ofTeachingr,"  "Geographical  Reader,"  "pimr  We  Lh-e,"     '^^s— tc. 

New.  Graded,  Instructive  and  Scientifically  Correct. 

No.  I.    Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends.    For  Little  Folks,     iitn 

96  pages. 
No.  2.    Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fnr  and  other  Neighbors.    For  Young  Folic=::    ^ 

i3mo.     140  pages.  , 

(  Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins  and  some  qthers.    For  Boys  and  Gir/^^^* 

No.  3.     \         ""*^-     ^^°  P*«^  ) 

I  Some   Cnrioiis   Flyers,   Creepers    and   Swimmers.      (Intermediate.^    ^ 
^         i2mo.     220  pages. 
No.  4.     Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs  and  their  Kin.    For  Yonng   People.    ^^ 

i2mo.     256  pages.  ^^ 

No.  5.    Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World;   Science   and  Literstnre  of  Natnil    ^ 
History.     For  School  or  Home.     i2mo.    414  pages. 

These  Readers  have  recently  been  adopted  on  the  supplementanr  list  of  Stanislans, 
Marin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Yolo,  Monterey,  Yuba,  Sonoma,  Lake,  Butte,  Santa 
Clara,  Shasta,  Santa  Cruz,  Del  Norte,  Sian  Benito,  Fresno,  Amador,  Tehama, 
Mendocino,  Humboldt,  El  Dorado.  Tuolumne,  San  Diego,  Ventura,  Modoc, 
Sierra,  Sacramento,  Alameda,  Lassen,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  Coun- 
ties, as  well  as  by  the  City  of  Oakland  and  others. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

By  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 
Book  I.— Grandfather's  Stories.     For  Little  Folks.     (In press.) 
Book  II. — Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.    For  Bo\*s  and  Girls. 
Book  III,  Part  I.— Stories  of  our  Country. 

Part  II.— Stories  of  Other  Lands. 
Book  IV,  Part  I.— Stories  of  the  Olden  Time.    (In  press.) 

Part  II.— Ten  Great  Events  in  History. 
Book  V. — How  Nations  Grow  and  Decay.    (In  press.) 

An  inspectiou  of  these  books  will  show  that  they  are  prog^reaaive  in  character:  that  the  sac 
cessive  lessous  are  all  founded  upon  home  experience;  that  the  statements  are  acicntlfically  cor- 
rect:  that  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  unconsciously  leads  to  their  proper  claaalficatioa;  that 
stor>-,  verse,  and  description  arc  happily  blended,  and  that  the  problems  or  the  retations  of  redi- 


rect :  that  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  unconsciously  leads  to  their  proper 
stor>-,  verse,  and  description  arc  happily  blended,  and  that  the  problems  or  th 
ing  and  study  arc  practically  solveci. 

A  Geographical  Reader. — A  Collection  of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Nara- 
tions,  from  the  best  writers  in  Knglish  Literature.  Classified  and  airansed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  Geographical  Students  and  the  higher  gradesL  of  reaalng 
classes.  By  James  Johonnot.  author  of  **  Principles  and  Ptactice  of  Teach- 
ing."     i2mo.     Cloth.     418  pages. 

Schools.     By  Hknry  E.  Shepherd,  M.  A.     i2mo.     345  pages. 
A  collection  of  extracts  representing  the  purest  historical  literature  that  has 

been  produced  in  the  different  stages  of  our  literary  development,  from  the  time 

of  Clarendon  to  the  era  of  Macauley  and  Prescott. 

3D.  ^T>:PLE3T01sr  <fc  00„  Publishers. 

DORVILLE  LIBBY,  Manager. 
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test.     We  are  used  to  these  things,  and  so  are  you,  and  therefore,  in 
view  of  common  hardships,  and  one  might  be  pardoned  for  saying  com- 
mon perils,  we  love  you  and  welcome  you.     And,  like  yovL  also,  we 
know  something  of  the  teacher's  rewards  and  the  teacher's  triumphs. 
We  have  seen  the  kindling  eje  and  the  flushed  cheek,  the  awakening 
of  manly  resolve  and  of  unselfish  ambition.     We  have  beheld  growing 
intelligence  animate  the  clay  of  stolid  features,  and  the  whole  counte- 
nance become  illumined  and  chastened  by  the  radiance  of  the  soul 
In  rare  moments  we  have  tasted  the  exaltation  and  fine  rapture  of  a 
Pygmalion  when  his  Galatea  first  breathed  a  tremulous  sigh,  then  per- 
ceptibly stirred  the  folds  of  her  garments,  and  at  length  stepped  forth 
in  peerless  beauty,  a  living  soul.     The  artist's  creative  thrill  was  ouis, 
and  we  knew  we  had  not  lived  in  vain.     Because  we  have  not  shared 
this  purest  of  pleasures  with  you,  we  love  you  and  welcome  you.    Yet 
we  greet  you  not  only  in  the  name  of  common  experiences,  but  also  of 
common  purp(»es.     Your  polar  star  is  ours,  and  we  are  steering  for  the 
self-same  port.     Together  we  aim  at  the  conserN'ation  of  American  lib- 
erties, a  higher  standard  of  American  citizenship,  the  ends  of  universal 
justice,  the  evolution  of  a  nobler  humanitv.     Our  field  is  limited  only 
by  the  ever-expanding  possibilities  of  the  human  spirit.     We  chase  the 
same  flying,  but  ever-attractive  phantom  of  Hope,  luring  us  on  with 
the  prospect  of  an  earth  whence  ignorance  shall  be  banished,  and  wherein 
righteousness  shall  eternally  dwell.     We  rejoice  that,  though  often  de- 
ceived, we  still  press  onward,  not  as  yet  disillusioned,  unashamed  of 
our  folly,  and  \nctorious  in  our  defeat.     In  this  we  recognize  our  kin- 
ship with  you,  our  hearts  go  out  to  you,  and  we  g^ve  you  greeting. 
We  hail  your  coming,  moreover,  l)ecause  though  engaged  in  the  same 
enterprise  with  yourselves,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  you.    We  are 
joyfully  aware  of  all  your  intellectual  and  moral  victories  at  the  East; 
all  the  splendid  endowments  of  instruction  and  research,  Uuiversit)*. 
College,  Normal  School,  sy.stem  of  education,  the  glories  of  your  How- 
ard, Yale,   Princeton,  Amherst,  University  of  Michigan,  Uuiversit}-  of 
Virginia,   and  the  long  rlol  of  .scarcely  less  celebrated  names;  your  land 
grants  for  higher  education  in  the  galaxy  of  .sister  States  which  consti- 
tute the  great  Northwest ;  the  philosophical  pedagogics  of  your  Harris 
and  your  Stanley  Hall.     If,  in  turn,  our  exuberant  youthfulness should 
impel  us  to  boast,  we  should  refer  to  our  Lick  Observatory,  whence 
gazes  out  upon  the  heavens  the  strongest  eye  yet  framed  by  mortal 
hands  to  pierce  the  abysmal  unknown  of  space ;  to  our  veterans  of 
Science,  the  pupil  of  Agassiz,  vdth  his  no  less  celebrated  brother  and 
peer,  formerly  President  of  our  State  University  :  to  the  munificence  of  oar 
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legislator's,  e\^er  ready  to  respoml  to  the  calls  of  physical  ?«cieii 

the  liberal  arts  ;  to  that  tribute  to  the  genius  of  civiHzatiou,  by 

a  bereaved  father  has  commemorated  a  beloved  son  in  a  mot) 

more  iraperishable  than  bronze  or  granite.     Here,  we  should  predict 

III  be  the  favorite  home  of  Art  on  this  Continent,  l^eneath  skies  i|J| 

rival  tiiose  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  inspired  by  scenery  such  dH 

amid  which  Theocritus  sang  the  loves   of  Daphnts  and  Menalcas, 

H^phael  threw  upon  the  canvas  his  glowing  and  serene  creations, 

Phidias  coerced  the  stubborn  marble  into  immortal  beautA\     We  sho 

?ant  witli  liberal  tongue  upon  our  climatic,  sanita^^^  and  agric 

^  .il  advant^es,  or,  turning  from  these  to  literar>'  topics,  should  rem 

you    that   this  is  the  **Land  of  Ramona  and  The  Luck  of  Roari 

Oatnp/'  a  land  already  rich  in  romaniic  and  chivalric  suggestion  :  t 

Here  labored  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  Salvatierra  in  Lowqy 

Jlinipero  in  Upper  Cahfornia  ;  that  here  arose  the  picturesque  Mi^| 

%^-hose  bells,  from  their  ordered  coigns  of  vantage,  called  to  worship 

dusky  children  of  the  soil :  that  upon  our  peaks  the  adventurot; 

Tuont  planted  the  banner  of   the  I'nion  ;  and  that  here  Starrl 

poured  forth  those  floods  of  mellow  and  resistless  eloquence  which  1 

men's  eyes  fixed  upon  that  banner,  while  it  attuned  their  hearts 

Thytlim  of  Law,  and  the  harmonies  or  concordant  States. 

But  from  dwelling  upon  these  themes,  however  grateful  to 
I^ride.  we  forbear.  We  prefer  to  dwell  upon  your  real  superiorities, 
^^  those  appertaining  to  an  older  and  riper  ci\iUzation  ;  to  seek  co' 
-*^^1  of  you  35  to  how  we  nia\'  best  solve  the  many  and  grave  proble 
^iat  confront  us ;  and  to  welcome  you,  not  merely  as  the  teacher 
^hole  countr>%  but  as  our  teachers. 
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FA'iC/i     TEXT   Book's. 


*ro  make  a  school  free,  you  must  make  all  free  that  belongs  to  n 

^^  school  belong  the  house,  the  furniture,  a  teacher  to  impart  ii: 

"'^ti,  and  suitable  apparatus  to  aid  him  in  the  task.     In  the  sam€l 

^*^T>*  must  be  placed  text-books,  for  they  are  the  uecesvsar)  tools  H 

^"^Itich  the  teacher  works,     A   free  school,  therefore,  implies  (r^fl 

^^^^ks  as  well  as  a  free  school-house,  free  school  furniture  and  app^R 

^*^d  free  tuition.     From  the  standpoint  of  a  free  school  system,  no  I 

^^^  be  drawn  that  will  place  text-books  on  one  side  to  l>e  purchased 

private  individuals,  and  all  else  belonging  to  the  school  on  the  other 
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ense,  rate-bills  existed  in  several  tif  the  New  England  Stat 
York,  Ohio  and  elsewhere  in  this  countr>'  ;  that  is,  pupils  fro 
do  families  paid  tuition  fees,  and  only  the  indigent  received 
without  charge.  Such  systems  of  schools  are  to  be  found  Ig 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  they  are  not  properly  frei 
systems,  being  free  only  in  part.  A  free  school  proper  is  a  schQfl 
doors  stand  wide  open,  inviting  all  to  enter  and  enjoy  its  a^ 
without  charge,  and  on  terms  of  perfect  equalit>\  If  a  school 
exacts  tuition  fees  from  a  portion  of  its  pupils  is  not  a  free  scho 
can  a  school  be  free  that  compels  its  pupils  to  buy  the  books  th< 
No  better  reason  can  be  given  in  favor  of  free  tuition  than  io  : 
free  books,  both  being  essential  features  of  a  true  free  school  sy! 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  text- books  to  be  used  in  our  schools 
scribed  by  public  authority.  Neither  pupils  or  parents  have  anj 
in  the  matter.  Under  the  law  they  are  considered  as  belonginj 
school,  and  Boards  of  School  Directors  control  their  selection  i 
lutely  as  they  do  the  selection  of  the  school  furniture.  In  such 
stances,  does  it  not  seem  arbitrary,  if  not  unjust,  to  compel  privi 
viduols  to  purchase  books  in  tlie  selection  of  which  they  have 
voice  ?  If  the  public  interest  requires  certain  books  to  be  usa 
schools  and  prohibits  the  use  of  others,  does  it  not  in  all  faime 
with  it  the  duty  of  meeting  the  expense  incurred  ?  In  other  v 
text-books  aro  selected  by  public  authorit>%  is  it  not  right  tl 
should  be  paid  for  by  public  authority  ? 

The  great  purpose  of  a  free  school  system  is  to  make  educiH 
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m  the  exemption  of  the  indigent  as  a  class  trom  the  payment  of 
such  fees  ever  brought  into  school  in  large  numbers  the  children  it  was 
^tended  to  benefit.     Whatever  may    be  the  case  iu  other  countries,  we 
have  never  had  in  America  a  class  of  men  so  wanting  in  self- respect »  so 
dead  to  a  sense  of  true  manhood,  as  to  consent  to  see  their  children  pub- 
licly branded  with  a  mark  of  pauperism.     Ignorance,  bad  as  it  may  be, 
ts,  in  their  opinion,  better  than  such  a   mark.     These  facts  are  historic, 
cold  satistics  prove  them,  and,  therefore,  they  admit  of  no  contradiction. 
In  view  of  them,  can  anyone  doubt  that  multitudes  of  children  are  kept 
out  of  school  because  their  parents  cannot  or  will  not  furnish  them  with 
the  necessary   text- books  f     And.   in  particular,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
increased  cost  of  the   text-books  required  is  one  of  the  causes  that  pre- 
vent so  many  of  our  young  people  otherwise  well  prepared  from  entering 
grammar  and  high  schools  ?     Does  not  every   superintendent  of  schools 
present  know  that  children  remain  away  from  school  because  they  can- 
obtain  the  required  books?     Is  there  a  teacher  in  this  bod)^  who  has 
lost   pupils  because  they  were  unable  to  procure  books  to  continue 
their  studies,  or  who  is  not  acquainted  with  children  out  of  school  who 
Would  attend  if  books  were  as  free  as  tuition  ?     And,  as  already  stated* 
text-books  furnished  free  to  indigent  pupils  does  not  increase  the  attend- 
ance at  school.     This  plan  has  been   adopted  in  many  school  districts, 
especially  in  cities  and  towns,  and  from  the  best  motives.     But  the  plan 
in  itself  is  a   palpable  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  on  which 
free  school  systems  are  based,  and  in  the  main'  defeats  its  own  purpose. 
Board   of  School    Directors   under  our  laws  has  no  right  to  furnish 
"^xi-books  to  some  pupils  and  not  to  all — no  right  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
Action    between   classes  of  pupils  in  a  school — no  right  to  say  in  the 
Khx  of  day   that  this   boy  is  rich  and  can  afford  to  buy  his  own  books, 
nd  that  one  is  poor  and  is  dependent   for  even  the  books  he  uses  upon 
charitable  public.     Nothing  more  to  the  credit  of  our  social  condition 
n  be  said  than  that   few  children  have  ev^er  been  brought  into  school 
'y    the  plan  of  furnishing  free  books  to  the  indigent  and  not  to  all.     It 
llows  that,  if  education  is  to  become   universal,  or  if  it  is  to  reach  the 
lasses  that  are  to  Ix*  most  benefitted  by  it,  schools,  incbidingtext-tooks 
»id  all   else  that   belongs   to  them,  must   be  free — free  as  the  air  we 
the  or  as  the  blcsseil  sunlight  of  heaven. 
nie  great  question  upon  which  the  fight  for  free  schools  was  waged 
*ti  tJiis  State  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  was  the  doctrine  of  equality  be- 
^Qte  the  law  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  an  education.     The  advocates  of 
itte  school*!  contended  that   the  opportunities  of  obtaining  an  education 
Hhmild  T>e   made   b>   public  authority  as  nearly  e<\vi^\  as  ^^sible  to  a.11 
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classes  of  children  of  school  age,  the  pooi  as  well  as  the  rich.    The 
least,  they  maintained,  that  should  be  done  in  this  ditection  was  to  free 
the  pathway  of  instruction  from  all  obstructions  arising  from  poverty. 
To  accomplish  this  end  everything  appertaining  to  public  schools  was 
made  free  except  text-books.     The  logic  of  the  great  work  of  establish- 
ing free  schools  required  the  taking  of  this  additional  step ;  but  it  conH 
hardly  have  been  foreseen  that  the  failure  to  take  it  would  continue  to 
prevent  the  children  of  the  poor  from  attending  school  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  in  consequence  close  the  doois  of 
the  school  against  many  thousands  of  the  very  class  of  children  for 
whose  special   benefit  free  schools  were  intended.     We  who  so  plainly 
see  the  mistake  made  in  the  begining  should  hasten  to  correct  it  by 
giving  at  once  all  the  chance  possible  of  obtaining  an  education  to  c\'eo' 
child  in  the   land.     From  these  statements  there  would  seem  to  be  but 
one  conclusion   possible,   viz.,  that  the  theory  office  schools  demands 
ft-ee  books.     Any   argument  that  can   be  made,  against  free  books  is 
equally  good  against  free  schools.     It  is  asked,  I  know,  why  if  we  fhr- 
nish   books  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools  should  we  not  provide  them  as 
well   with    food  and    clothing?    The    answer  is  plain.     Text-books 
necessarily  belong  to  the  school,  are  a  part  of  its  equipment,  and  ate 
prescribed   by   public  authority  ;  while  food  and  clothing  belong  to  the 
home,  must  be  furnished  whether  there   are  schools  or  not,  and  ait 
selected  wholly  without  interference  or  restriction  by  parents  or  guardians. 
The  plain  line  that  seperates  the  school  from  the  home  lea\'es  text -books 
on  one  side  and  food  and  clothing  on  the  other. 

We  may  notice  here,  also,  an  objection  to  free  text-books,  founded 
on  the  principle  that  the  public  may  do  too  much  for  the  indi\idual. 
It  is  said  that  a  too  bountiful  provision  for  the  poor  tends  to  increase 
pauperism,  that  too  many  hospitals  for  the  sick  tends  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  complaining,  that  a  hand  extended  too  freely  to  help  the 
struggling  masses  tends  to  weaken  self-efFoft,  if  not  to  promote  idleness, 
that  a  government  that  does  everything  for  its  subjects  soon  leaves  them 
incapable  of  doing  anything  for  themselves.  To  furnish  free  text-books 
for  the  children  in  our  schools,  it  is  argued,  is  to  go  a  step  bej'ond  the 
line  of  work  that  a  judicious  public  should  do  for  private  individuals, 
and  vivid  imaginations  have  even  seen  socialism  and  anarchy  springing 
up  along  the  pathway  of  free  books.  There  is  a  grain  ot  rea.son  in  all 
this.  It  is  possible  for  the  public  to  do  too  much  for  the  individual ;  but 
the  mistake  in  this  countr>'  and  under  a  government  like  ours,  is  mostly 
in  the  direction  of  doing  too  little.  If  there  is  a  kind  of  help  that  un- 
Tien'e.s  and  weakens,  there  \s  a\so  a  \Lmd\\vaXs\.va\v\V^tes  and  strengthens. 
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^or  one  man  in  the  United  States  that  is  made  less  itsefiil  tohimsdf 
oilieri  by  timely  assistance  and  words  of  encouragement  given  liim» 
are  lost  to  all  that  is  good  for  want  of  that  help  and  hoi>e  that  sh€ 
come  from  the  sympathies  of  their  fellownien.  Our  world  is^ 
merburdened  s^ith  charity  and  love.  We  have  not  yet  among  u^ 
plus  of  that  feeUng  of  hrolherhiood  which  prompts  those  who  | 
the  gootl  things  of  this  life  to  share  them  with  the  needy,  who  nnf 
itnately  are  to  be  found  m  every  community.  With  schools whol 
and  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  there  will  still  remain  in  ever 
niunily  a  residuum  of  ignorance  sufficiently  formidable  to  be  a 
society,  and  to  threaten  the  verj'  existence  of  political  institutions  lik? 

But  thtf  objection  against  free   text-books  now  under  couhideratioi 

l>cst  answered   when   we   say   that   free  schools  are  now   every  wl 

tie  know  ledged  to  be  a  godsend  to  the  indigent  classes  of  socitfty,  ele' 

i-ig  their  social  condition,  making  their  labor  more  efficient,  freeing  t] 

•uindii   from    degrading   superstitions,    inspiring  them  with  the  hop 

^^  tiering  their  condition,  and  improving  their  chances  of  success] 

-md  free  text-books,  as  we  have  showtj.  are  a  necessary  adjunctj 

•'►cliools.     Instead,    therefore,    of  promoting   idleness,  or  pauper 

^me^   or  socialism f    or  auarchy,  free  schools  with  free  text-boolj 

^e  more  because  of  free  text-books,  are  the  best  antidote  for  thes  ^ 

'Philadelphia   has   less  of  the  spirit  of  socialism  and  anarchy  than  i 

OUi^f  large  city  in  the  country,  and  yet  this  old,  staid  city  has  fun^ 

l^^  text-books  with  her  free  schools  tor  more  than  seventy  years.-^l 

long   period  of  seventy  years,  no  sign  of  the  danger  spoken  of 

-  fc^jeared,  further  argument  on  this  head  would  seem  superfluous.  ^ 

l^ortunately,  while   in  theory  the  principle  upon   which  w^e  a<^| 

^^^  furnishing  of  free  text-lKx>ks  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools  set 

"^^^^^ud,   we  are  in  no  want  of  facts  showing  that  its  practical  applicat 

^   IjencficiaL     The  text-books  used  in  the  schools  of  two  States,  Ma^ 

* '-UAetts  and   California,   arc  free   under  the  operation  of  general  la 

L  seven  other  SUiles,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,   Nebraska,  New  Jen 

^^rmont,    Wisconsin  and  Fenusylvauia,  free  text-books  are  authorb 

*^Jt  not  enforced   by  law\     Among  the  cities  and  towns  in  Maia|fl 

^*ave  adopted  the  free  lx>ok  system  are  Auburn,  Bath»  I^wiston,  D«e 

^rono,  and  Waterville.     In  New  Jersey,  free  books   are  in  use  in  Ti 

^*^tt,   Newark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson.  New  Brunswick  and  other  plac 

^^  OUT  own  State  Philadelphia  has  had  the  free  book  system  in  op< 

**Oli  since    i8iS.     Pittsburg  furnishes   text-books   free.     The   sara< 

^Jtic  by  Chester.  West  Chester,  Norristouni  and  Lancaster,  and  also 

»^tuny  TOuntrv  school  districts.     Outside  of  the  States  dirt?ctlv  aut 
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iiig  the  furnisbing  of  text-books  free,  many  cities  aiitl  other  school  dis- 
tricts have  special  laws  permitting  iheni  to  do  so.  Among  the  large 
cities  of  this  class  may  be  named  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
I  have  by  me,  as  1  \wite,  reports  and  letters  from  presidents  of  scl 
boards,  superintendents  of  schools  and  leading  teachers,  covering  n^ 
the  whole  territory  in  which  the  free  text-book  system  is  in  opera 
and  they  all  with  striking  uniformity  agree  that  the  practical  advant 
uf  the  system  are  as  follows : 

1.  It   increases  the  attendance  at  school,  especially  in  the  higher 
partraents. 

2.  It  removes  from  the  school  all  distinctions  of  class. 

3.  It  saves  time  in  organizing  schools  and  forming  new  classes. 

4.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  give  more  variety  to  his  instruction. 

5.  It  lessens  the  expense  of  furnishing  text-books. 
That  a   system  of  free  text-books  increases  the  attendance  at  scb 

and  especially   in    the   higher  departments,  is  the  universal  opinion' 
those   who  have  charge  of  the  s:bools  wherever  the  system  is  in  oj 
tion.     Extracts /rom  a  multitude  of  letters  and  reports  might  be  qu< 
confirming   this  statement,   but  it  seems  unnecessary'.     They  are  all  of 
one   import*    and   the  figures  they  present  cannot  lie.     And  the  reaaofl 
for   this   increased  attendance  under  such  a  system  is  plain.     The  maa 
who  can    hardly   pay   the  rent  of  the  humble  dwelling  be  lives  in  and 
furnish  the  plainest  kinds  of  food  and  clothing  for  his  family,  is  bt 
quently    unable  to  bear  the  additional  burden  of  buying  books  for  his 
children  to  use  in  school.     School  and  books  are  in  his  judgment  Itix-  { 
uries   that  cannot  lie  indulged  in  while   hunger  gnaws  the  vitals,  and  j 
cold   chills   the   \yod\\     Besides,  they  are  thouglitless»  reckless  fathers 
and   mothers   in  almost  every  community  who  will  send  their  children  , 
to  school   if  it   costs   nothing,    but  otherwise  will  keep  them  home  in 
ignorance.     There  are  also  in  ever>'  city  and  large  town,  and  in  nu 
country  districts,  neglected  children,  children  without  trieuds  or  cj 
takers,  some  of  whom  can  be  brought  into  school  if  text- books  and 
other  things  are  free,  but  certainly  not  otherwise.     In  the  case  of  l 
faraihes  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  children  are  sent  to  school  all 
nately,  in  order  to  save  expense  in  the  purchase  of  books.     As 
pupils  in  school  advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  the  books 
use  become  more  expensive,  and  all  teachers  of  higher  grade  school'' 
know  that  the  children  of  poor  i>arents  often  drop  out  because  they  c^n» 
not  buy  the  necessary  books.     Our  grammar  and  high  schools,  free 
they  are  except  in  the  matter  of  text-books,  are  a  Itixury  too  dear 
multitudes  of  talented  boys  and  girls  who  long  to  attend  them. 


system  of  free  text- books  removes  all  distinction  of  class.     Seeing 
it  many  children  do  not  attend  school  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  can- 
^t    afford  to  purchase  books,  many  Boards  of  School   Directors,    in 
Iplation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  all  free  school  laws,  make  pro- 
l^on  for   furnishing  text-books  gratuitously  to  children  whose  parents 
le  willing  to   acknowledge  their  poverty.     This  practice  draws  at  once 
line  of  distinction  in  school  between  the  pupils  who  provide  their  own 
ooks  and  those  who  use  books  provided  by  the  School  Board  and  often 
larked  as  its  property-.     Such  a  distinction  thus  publicly  drawn  is  most 
uimiliatjng  to  a  sensitive  child.     It  covers  him  with  undeser\ed  shame, 
od  is  enough  to  drive  him  from  school,  and  in  fact  often  does  so*     Jjtt 
lxt-books«  like  all  else  about  schools,  be  free,  that  there  may  be  at  least 
le  spot  in  every   community  where  the  children  of  the  poor  can  forget 
le  ills  of  povertj^  and  stand  on  common  ground,  the  peers  in  all  re- 
jects of  their  fellows, 

A  system  of  free  text-books  saves  time  in  organizing  schools  and  in 
rming  new  classes.     In  schools  in  w^hich  the  pupils  purchase  their 


frn  text-books,  it  is  generally  a  week  and  sometimes  more  from  the  day. 
f  opening  before  a  school  can  l^e  fairly  organized.  With  books  read3r' 
imishedj  a  school  can  be  at  work  almost  from  the  first  hour  of  the  first 
ly.  The  time  thus  saved  would  go  far  towards  paying  in  full  for  the 
ccessary  books.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  gained,  for  during  a  term 
tefonnation  of  new  classes  is  frequently  delayed  and  sometimes  defeat- 
l,  because  parents  are  backward  in  furnishing  the  required  books. 
kith  free  books,  also,  the  confusion  that  sometimes  grows  out  of  the 
be  of  different  editions  of  the  same  book  would  be  avoided. 

6}'stem  of  free  text-books  enables  the  teacher  to  give  more  variety 
instruction.  If  the  books  are  purchased  by  Boards  of  Directors, 
cofits  no  more  to  have  several  kinds  in  use  in  the  schools  than  to  have 
bly  one  kind  ;  and  in  teaching  it  is  frequently  a  great  advantage  to 
fhange  from  one  kind  to  another.  A  change  in  reading  books  now  and 
wen  is  of  special  advantage.  If  the  same  Readers  are  used  from  year  to 
^ar.  children  are  apt  to  tire  of  them.  They  have  read  the  lessons  so 
paay  times,  or  have  heard  them  read,  that  they  seem  old  and  stale. 
w  such  cases,  a  change  from  one  series  to  another  revives  interest  and 
Pves  a  new  start  to  the  class.  An  ad\-antage  somewhat  similar  may  be 
red  from  a  like  change  in  Arithmetics  aud  Geographies. 
lystem  of  free  text-books  lessens  the  expense  on  account  of  books, 
there  is  the  saviug  by  buying  at  wholesale  instead  of  retail  prices. 
Ns  amounts  to  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
school  supplies,  it  reaches  in  particular  localities  as  much  as  one 
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hundred  per  cent.  Then,  text-books  owned  by  school  districts  are  use 
until  worn  out,  sometimes  serxnng  the  purpose  in  turn  of  a  do^cen  c 
more  pupils,  while  those  purchased  by  individuals  are  frequently  throw: 
aside  after  being  used  by  a  single  person  for  a  term  or  two.  Even  h 
the  case  of  large  families,  the  same  book  is  seldom  used  by  children  o 
different  ages.  New  books  and  new  editions  of  old  ones  render  this  im- 
practicable. Doubtless,  a  million  of  volumes  of  school  books  in  fair 
condition,  but  obsolute  and  useless,  could  be  found  to-day  in  the  garrets 
and  unused  closets  of  houses  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

Under  the  free  text-book  system,  the  cost  of  furnishing  each  pupil  en» 
rolled  with  books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies,  is  from  fifty  cents  tot 
dollar  a  year ;  in  exceptional  cases  only  it  may  fall  below  or  rise  abofve 
the  sum  named.  The  statistics  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
show  that  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  about  seventy-five  cents  per  an- 
num. Where  the  system  has  been  in  operation  for  a  series  of  years,  it 
is  calculated  that  the  annual  sa\nng  to  a  school  district  by  fumishin; 
text-books  free  is  not  less  than  a  dollar  per  pupil.  A  district  having  a 
thousand  children  attending  school  would  therefore  save  ever>-  year  by 
adopting  the  free  book  system  one  thousand  dollars ;  the  city  of  Scnm- 
ton,  having  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  children  enrolled  in  her  schools, 
would  save  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  dollars ;  and  a  million  dollan 
would  be  about  the  sum  saved  by  the  whole  State.  To  prove  these 
statements,  I  might  quote  the  statistics  given  in  the  letters  and  reports 
before  me,  from  a  large  number  of  school  districts  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  free  book  system  is  in  operation  ;  but  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  my  general  statements  would  be  equally  inclined  to 
doubt  my  figures,  and  so,  ha\'ing  stated  the  truth  concerning  the  matter 
as  it  appears  to  me  after  diligent  searching,  no  better  course  seems  open 
than  to  allow  each  inquirer  to  test  it  in  his  own  way. 

In  concluding  this  paper  there  are  two  or  three  objections  sometimes 
made  to  the  system  of  free  books  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  books  under  this  syetem,  being  public  prop- 
erty, will  be  abused.  In  answer,  it  might  just  as  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  books,  being  public  property,  will  be  well  cared  for.  The  extent  to 
which  care  is  taken  of  books  in  school,  whether  public  or  private  prop- 
erty, depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  teacher — is  purely  a  question  oi 
discipline.  Children  can  be  trained  to  take  good  care  of  all  kinds  oi 
property,  their  own  and  that  of  others,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  those 
who  doubt  to  look  and  see.  The  testimony  of  superintendents  and 
directors  in  districts  that  have  in  operation  the  fi:ee  book  system  is  al- 
most uniform,  however,  as  to  the  fact  that  books  are  subject  to  less  abuse 
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schools  where  they  are  owned  by  the  public  than  in  schools  where 
ie>'  are  owned  by  individuals.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  teachers 
nd  school  officers  are  more  careful  in  their  supervision  in  the  former 
Kase  than  in  the  latter. 
Again»  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  children  to  own  the 
>ooks  they  use  in  school,  in  order  to  keep  them  at  their  homes  and  to 
e  them.  About  the  only  books  fotmd  in  many  houses,  it  is  al* 
ged,  ai^  school  books ;  take  these  away»  and  nothing  would  remain 
it  literan,^  nakedness.  My  own  obsenration  is  that  little  home  use  is 
lade  of  old  school  books.  The>"  are  generally  thrown  aside  as  of  no 
ccount.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  such  books  possess  the  v^alue 
[aimed  by  some,  there  is  nothing  in  the  free  book  system  to  pri^vent, 
y  one  purchasing  such  school  books  as  he  may  desire  to  own. 
Further,  the  trouble,  under  the  free  book  system,  connected  with  piir- 
asing,  distributing  and  caring  for  the  lx>oks,  is  made  an  objection^ 
is  admitted  that  this  is  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  rural  thstricts,  wher 
t  schools  are  widely  scattered  and  frequently  open  but  a  portion  of 
b  year;  but  in  cities  and  towns,  and  especially  in  those  having  super- 
Iteiidents  of  schools,  the  objection  has  not  much  weight.  It  must  be 
fcmtmbered  also,  that  good  things  cannot  often  be  obtained  without 
trouble  and  expense,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  free 
(Dok  system  is  worth  what  it  costs.  That  it  is  so,  the  facts  stated  in 
his  paper  abundantly  prove. 

Should  any  School  district,  moved  by  what  has  now  been  said,  feel  disij 
wsed   to  adopt  the  system  of  free  books,  my  advice  as  to  the  most  eco 
lODUcal  way  of  introducing  it  is  as  follows : 
Either  to  cgree  upon  a  time  when  all  the  l)Ooks  in  ttse  are  subject 
hange  under  our  laws  relating  to  changes  in  text-books^  and  then  givel 
in  opportunity  to  any  publisher  who  desires  to  do  so  to  bid  on  the  con* 
for  furnishing  them.     The  prices  named  in  the  several  bids  should 
become  one  of  the  elements  in  determining  the  kind  of  books  to  be 
elected.     In   such  cases,  books  can  generally  be  obtained  at  introduc- 
!cm  prices,  and  sometimes  the  old  books  can  l>e  exchanged  for  new  ones 
at  very  low  rates. 
Or  introduce  tlie  system  gradually,  by  requiring  that  all  pupils  there- 
entering  school  and  all  pupils  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  shall  be 
Bonsbed   with    text^books   without   charge.     In  this  way,  the  system 
can  be  introduced  gradually  at  comparatively  small  expense,  the  books 
already  in   the  hands  of  pupils  being  continued  as  long  as  they  can  be 
of  use. 
In  dther  of  these  ways,  the  free  book  system  can  be  introduced  by 
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judicious  management  into  a  school  district  at  a  cost  note  exceeding  $i.oo 
or  $1.25  for  each  pupil  enrolled,  it  will  cost  twice  that  much  or  more 
if  the  books  to  be  used  have  been  selected  before  bids  have  been  asked 
for  on  the  contracts  for  furnishing  them,  or  if  the  system  shall  be  intro- 
duced at  once  and  new  books  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  pupils  in 
the  schools.— y.  P.  Wickersham ,  LL.  D.,  in  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal, 
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SO2ME  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  GERMAN  KIN- 
DERGARTEN. 

When  I  first  visited  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus  in  Berlin,  in  thespring 
of  1886,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hagans,  of  Chicago,  wc 
were  taken  by  Frau  Director  Schrader,  the  head  of  the  school,  directly 
into  the  garden.  It  was  a  little  bit  of  a  garden,  to  be  sure,  not  so  large 
as  some  Kindergarten  school-rooms  I  have  seen,  butlt  was,  ne\'ertheless, 
as  much  of  a  garden  as  a  good  gardener  and  the  young  Kindergartncis 
and  their  pupils  could  make  it.  For  a  gardener  had  spaded  up  the  soil 
and  laid  out  the  beds  and  paths,  and  the  young  teachers  had  broug^^ 
the  little  ones  class  by  class  to  plant  the  seeds  and  stake  oflFthe  tiny  patb^- 
The  children  in  making  their  own  boundaries  were  taught  a  lesson-  ^ 
self  control  that  may  stand  them  in  good  stead  in  many  a  sharp  trial  ^ 
life.  This  one  little  suggestion  may  serve  as  a  keynote  to  much  of  *'^^ 
kindergarten  philosophy  which  rules  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Haus.  P-^^^ 
Schrader,  who  received  her  own  training  from  the  g^eat  Froebel  hims*^^"' 
and  is  his  grandniece,  believes  in  training  the  child  first  of  all,  to  ^^^^ 
helpfulness.  An  American  who  was  a  pupil  in  the  House  for  more  tl:::^^^ 
a  year,  gives  me  her  impressions  of  the  difference  between  our  syst::^'*'^ 
and  that  of  the  training  school  over  which  Frau  Director  Schrader  p^^^' 
sides,  as  follows  : 

"My   knowledge   of  the   American  Kiudergartens  is  of  course  qi^  ^^^ 
limited.     I    have   talked    with  some  who  are  in  the  work  but  have  ^^^^ 
yet  become  a  pupil  myself.      This  I  do  know,  however,  that  the  Genrt^^ 
Kinderi^arten  is  /a/'  more  pradiail.     There  is  too  much  of  the  mechali^''' 
cal    work    done  here,  and  not  enough  practical  and  everyday  work.     ^ 
German    Kindergarten    is  made  as  much  like  home  as  possible,  and  the 
Klndcri^afificri?i   is  to  take  the  place  of  the  mother.     There  should  not 
be   more   than  ten  or   a   dozen   in  a  class,  so  that  they  may  be  near  or 
around  the  teacher,    but  in  Berlin  we  had  so  many  children  and  so  little 


[rxjom  that  Frau  Schrader  had  to  do  a  great  deal  contrary  to  her   wishes 

^iid  ideas.     There  is  always  one  class  called  the  grnppe  where  about  ten 

cliildren   of  different  ages  were  taught  by  one  of  the  pupils,  she  sitting 

In  their  midst,  and  it  representing  ^  familw     The  children  are  taught 

to  wait  on  themselves  and  others,  and  are  never  waited  upon  when  it 

can  be  avoided.     They  distribute  all  the  work,  and  after  school  two 

children  in  each  class  remain  and  clear  up  ever>'thing.     They  dust,  put 

away   things,    bring  fresh   water   for  hand  washing,  take  care  ol  the 

luncheon   boards,  and  crumbs.     Here  in  America  the  work  is  prepared 

fn  them,   and  after  it  is  done  the  teachers  put  things  away  and  do  all 

tlie  picking   up,     When  the  children  have  a  luncheon  here  the  table  is 

set  and  the  children  taken  to  it,  instead  of  having  the  children  do  every- 

thing  themselves. 

**  In   Germany   we  had  an  object  ever>'  month.     In  these  we  did  not 

W  the  children  things,  but  they  were  so  taught  that  they  gained  from 

^^bsen^ation   and  thinking   what   they  toid  tts.     These  monthly  objects 

Were  always  something  which  we  could  l>ring  riglit  into  contact  with 

the  children.     For  instance  one  month  we  had  the  cou\     The  work  was 

begun   by   bringing    milk   to   schoo!,  and  showing  it  to  the  children. 

One  little  child  when  asked  where  we  got  the  milk  replied,  '  From  the 

*^/ilch  Halle, '     She  had  no  idea  of  a  cow.     Then  the  children  were  taken 

I  to  a  cow -stall  where  they  saw  how  and  where  the  cow  lived — what  she 

l*te  and  drank,  and  how  the  milk  w^as  obtained.     Milk  was  left  in  the 

I  Kindergarten   over  night,  and  next  day  compared  with  fresh  milk,  and 

|tH€y  saw^   that  cream  had  risen  on  it.     They  were  show^n  a  chum  and 

frtiumed   the  cream,    and  soon   saw  that  they  had  butter*     They  also 

ttiade  cheese,    and  a  great  feast  they  had  one  day  wdien  their  bread  for 

vujcheon  was  spread  wnth  their  own  butter  and  cheese.     Many  of  theij- 

*^kxupations  for  the  month  bore  upon  the  subject.     For  example,  instead 

of  building  a  pretty  star,  house,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  built  a 

^^W-stall,  and  had  straw   given  them  to  lay  on  the  floor,  and  little  cows 

^^tont  of  cardboard  to  play  with.     The  work  was  huihiing  the  stall  ac- 

*^^Ortling   to  dictation, — the  play  was  building  the  stall  over  again  as  they 

^'^nied  to,  or  using  the  material  to  build  something  else  after  their  own 

fauey, 

*^  Ever>'  month  they  are  brought  into  an  entirely  different  lincoftlionght. 

*^e  month  they  had  cofn^  planting  and  tending  it  in  the  garden.*' 

1  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  difference  the  other  day  as  I  was  vis- 

I  ^^x\%  a   charity   Kindergarten    in   one   of  our  large  cities.     The  little 

lt*^<^le  were  brought  into  a   room,  and  two  teacliers  at  once  loosened 

^eir  hoods  and  coats,  hung  them  up  in  the  pliu-e  designed,  and  then 


set  them  in  chairs  close  to  the  tables  and  bnmght  to  them  even'  ai 
of  play  or  work.  I  could  not  see  that  one  child  did  anything  for 
self — but  was  xvaiied  upon  in  a  way  not  at  all  calculated  to  make  Ai 
useful  at  home,  or  to  train  him  in  independent  thinking  or  action.  TJ 
sort  of  training  Is  perhaps  not  so  necessary  here  in  America  where  chiidit 
are  apt  to  be  quite  as  independent  in  thought  as  ihey  need  to  be,— as  i 
Germany  where  the  govemment  does  so  much  thinking  for  the  pcopfc 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  tliem  dependent.  But  it  has  its  oth 
bearings.  In  Germany  the  first  lesson  that  a  child  learns  is  subserxica 
and  obedience  to  his  parents  and  elders.  It  oftens  seems  a  hard  lesso 
severely  taught,  but  it  makes  them  splendid  citizens  for  a  monarcbr 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  hurt  our  own  Republic  to  have  oi 
children  taught  from  the  Kindergarten  upward,  more  respect  for  "  rigW 
constituted  authority/'  The  practice  of  waiting  uix>n  them  by  old 
people  will  not  do  this,  nor  will  it  impress  them  with  much  else  thafl^ 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  one  that  already  needs  no  cultivation 
their  little  minds. 

One  trait  in  our  American  young  people  is  often  remarked  upofli 
Germany  as  the  Germans  become  acquainted  with  the  hosts  of  yoirt 
students  who  go  ever>-  year  into  the  German  uni\^rsities  and  consent 
tones.  //  is  their  lack  of  n^vf  rv  me  /or  people  oidt-r  than  themseiirs,  1 
the  kindergarten  be  mindful  of  this  need,  teach  the  little  people  to  w 
upon  their  mothers  at  home,  by  training  them  in  quickness  of  thouj 
for  others,  and  alacrit>*  of  hand  and  foot  when  the  labor  of  others  m 
be  lightened.  Let  it  teach  them  reverent  manners  also — the  habit 
rising  when  older  people  enter  the  room,  and  for  myself  I  should  note 
ject  to  the  pretty  little  curtesy  or  ktiix  which  every  little  German  g 
makes  when  an  older  person  addressess  or  shakes  hands  with  her. 

One  of  the  prettiest  exercises  I  saw  in  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Hausil 
the  performance  of  a  little  symphony  by  a  tiny  orchestra  of  half  a  doflB 
different  pieces.  There  were  drums,  trumpetSp  triangles,  clappe 
whistles  and  tambourines  led  by  the  piano.  The  time  was  perfect,  i 
the  music  as  good  as  could  be  expected  from  the  class  of  instrumes 
In  the  drill  the  children  learned  order,  system,  time  and  exactness. 

But  this  is  not  the  work  ujK>n  which  the  training  school  builds  m^ 
largely.     It  is  rather  in  homely  employments  elevated  to  the  ra: 
fine  arts.     Washing,  ironing,  sweeping,  dusting  and  the  practical  d 
of  every-day  life,  and  the  life  of  humble  poverty  at  that,  take  up 
oi  the  time  and  attention,  and  are  made  the  subjects  of  both  work 
play.     For  as  my  young  friend  has  said,  '*  the  German  Kindergartei 
nothing  if  not  practical. — Afary  B.  Wiliard  in  71te  Kindergarten, 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


FIFTH   LESSON. 


The  object  of  this  series  of  articles  is  not  to  furnish  a  complete  text- 
book on  Entomology,  but  rather  to  present  the  objectiv^e  method  of 
teacliing  that  subject  in  sufficient  detail  to  encourage  teachers  unfa- 
^miliar  with  the  subject  or  the  method— or  both — to  make  effective  one 
'  California's  best  school  laws — that  making  Entomology  one  of  the 
**' required* '  studies  in  our  public  schools.  The  articles  upon  tlie  fly, 
butterfly  and  wasp  will  fairly  serve  to  illustrate  the  writer's  views  as  to 
how  to  teach  and  what  to  teach  concerning  insects. 

In  continuation,  study  other  common  insects,  such  as  beetles,  squash- 
^^^s,  grasshoppers,  and  dragon-flies,  comparing  each  new  insect  with 
the  others  already  examined  in  regard  to  appearance,   structure  and 
habits.     Each  new  insect  will  present  some  structural  peculiarity  with 
niarked  prominence,  which  should  lead   to  a  review  of  the  analogous 
structure  in  others.     For  instance,  after  studying  the  mouth  parts  of 
^^^tles,  grasshoppers,  and  squash-bugs,  the  corresponding  parts  of  flies, 
iiiosquitoes,  wasps  and  bees  can  be  more  readily  observed-     Grasshop- 
pers and  dragon*flies  afford  good  opportunities  for  obsen*ing  the  spi- 
^Ces,  or  **  breathing  holes/'  which  can  be  easily  seen  pulsating  with  ^ 
«Ven^  respiratory  effort  of  the  Xw^l  insect.     They  are  ver>'  conspicuous 
^*i  the  thomx  of  the  dragon-fly,  and  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  the 
Si^asshopper ;  and,  having  been  once  seen,  should  be  sought  for  on  flies, 
^^sps,  and   other  insects.     The   incomplete   metamorphosis  of  grass- 
J^oppers  and  squash-bugs,  the  absence  of  a  true  pupa  stage,  and  the 
L^Onsequent  increase  of  the  harmfulness  of  these  insects  ;  the  habits  of 
irv£c  beetles  ;  the  terocious  larv^  of  dragon-flies  and  their  relatives  in 
^t^gnant  pools — all  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  a  thoughtful  re- 
view of  the  life  histories  of  flies,  butterflies,  %vasps,  &c.     But  it  would 
*^uire  a  volume  to  indicate  all  that  should  be  made  part  of  the  study 
^f  ii^ects.     To  the  teacher  who  is  really  in  earnest  in  desiring  to  teach 
^Hntoinology    objectively,  the    field  of  what  to  teach  will  constantly 
ritlen  as  the  work  progresses. 
The  insects  already  designated  for  special  study  are  typical  represen- 
tatives of  the   seven  orders  of  Tnsecta  ;    and  when    they   have  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  compared,  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  catch, 
examine  and  compare  whatever  insects  may  be  available,  and  claasify 
fliem  according  to  their  closeness  of  relationship  to  the  seven  types. 
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To  aid  in  this  it  will  be  well  to  draw  up  characterizations  of  insects 
a  whole,  and  the  orders  of  insects,  somewhat  as  follows  : 

1.  Note  all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and  habits  common  to  j 
the  insects  examined ;  this  will  g^ve  the  characteristics  of  the  els 
Insecta. 

2.  Note  all  peculiarities  of  structure  and  habits  found  solely  or  mc 
prominently  in  wasps  ;  this  will  give  the  characteristics  of  Hymei 
optera. 

3.  In  like  manner  note  the  peculiarities  possessed  exclusively  or  moj 
prominently  by  each  of  the  other  types,  in  order  to  characterize  each  c 
the  other  orders.  Of  course,  these  characterizations  should  be  made  b; 
the  pupils  themselves,  and  ifrom  their  own  observations — even  thougl 
they  be  not  so  complete  and  acurate  as  if  made  by  an  entomologist. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  work  in  classification  her 
suggested  is  to  be  ^  means  and  not  the  end.  Rather  than  have  it  furnisi 
the  opportunity  for  preparing  elaborate  tabular  views  for  the  pupils  t( 
commit  to  memory,  merely  to  recommit  to  paper  in  examinations,  i 
would  better  be  omitted  entirely  ;  but  as  a  means  of  inciting  children  t 
collect,  examine  and  compare  insects — or  other  natural  objects — it  ison 
of  the  best  aids  in  developing  habits  of  observation  and  comparisor 
Classification  is  the  ultimate  scientific  step  in  studying  nature,  and  : 
of  value  in  itself  to  mature  scientific  minds  because  it  is  the  logic: 
generalization  of  facts,  to  form  the  basis  of  philosophical  deduction 
But  the  child  needs  the  habit  of  classifying  rather  than  the  classificatic 
itself;  hence  the  subject  of  classification  may  well  be  omitted  froi 
common  school  work,  excepting  in  so  far  |as  it  can  be  made  the  r 
suit  of  the  pupil's  own  observations  and  induction. 

In  making  collections  do  not  put  too  much  importance  upon  gener 
and  specific  names  :  with  many  a  bright  boy  the  interest  in  collectii 
new  butterflies  has  developed  into  a  mania  for  getting  somebody  to  gv 
new  scientific  names  for  them — a  tendency  which  children  must  be  car 
fully  guarded  against.  While  generic  and  specific  names  are  necessai 
to  the  scientist,  they  can  be  of  no  sort  of  use  to  the  child  unless  he  cj 
find  them  legitimately — by  his  own  efforts  and  observation.  If  the 
were**  keys"  and  **  descriptive  synopsis'*  of  insects,  as  there  are 
plants,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  excellent  exercise  for  older  pupi 
(after  the  preliminary  work  already  described)  to  **  trace"  insec 
through  the  key,  to  determine  the  genus  and  species  ;  but  there  are  1 
such  keys  simple  enough  for  children,  and  we  must  content  ourselv 
for  the  present  by  specifying  wasps,  flies,  &c.,  by  peculiarities  of  siz 
color,  habit,  &c.     Other  insects  less  definitely  designated  by  comm< 


names  may  be  referred  to  as  "cousins*'  of  wasps,  flies,  sqiiasb-bugs,  &c. 
Do  not  try  to  be  too  scientific  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature  ;  especially 
do  not  cram  the  cbild*s  mind  with  names  of  things  he  has  not  observed; 
but  wheuev'er  his  own  observ^ation  leads  up  to,  and  prepares  him  for,  a 
scientific  term  or  name,  give  it  to  him  if  you  know  it. 

But  what  about  economimi  Entomolog>'  ?    Doesn*t  that  mean  scale- 
bugs,  codlin  moth,  recipes  for  w^ashes,  sprays,  &a?     Yes,  surely,  one 
of  the  important  objects  to  be  attained  is  a  knowledge  of  both  injurious 
and  beneficial  insects — their  habits,  how  and  why  some  are  pests,  how 
to  destroy  them — both  natural  and  artificial  remedies  :  and  the  teacher 
who  catches  the  true  spirit  of  the  method  adv^ocated  here  will  not  fail 
to  have  his  pupils  become  iccU  and  praiiitally  acquainted  with  every 
scalebug  and  other  pest  in  his  \4cinity  as  the  result  of  their  own  obser- 
vation.    It   would   be   a  natural   and  proper  part  of  the   work»   too, 
to  have  the  children  prepare  and  apply  various  remedies  lor  destroying 
Ipests  in  localities  where  pests  are  abundant.     But  the  child  h  not  yd  an 
X^f^ehardist  \  and  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  attempt  to  teach  economical  En- 
|toinology  by  cramming  the  child* s  head  with  the  scientific  names  of 
bugs*'  that  he  has  never  seen,  and  with  recipes  for  * 'washes"  that  will 
iiidoubtedly  be. replaced  by  better   ones  before  he  becomes   a  man, 
fort^  much  more  practical  benefit  to  horticultural   interests  mil  be 
wrought  about  through  the  habits  of  observing  insects,  acquired  in  our  public 
-liools  ;  for  children  so  educated  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  "  bug  prob' 
-m"  and  to  strive  intelligently  ahd  effecuvely  towards  its  solution. 
In  conclusion  let  rae  urge  a  few  **  don'ts"  upon  al!  teachers  who  may  read 
F^is:     Don't  be  afraid  to  tr>^  to  teach  Entomology  because  you  have  never 
:udied  it ;  one  of  the  best  faults  of  the  objective  method  is  that  the  teacher 
-*in  lie  a  learner  along  with  his  pupils.     Of  course,  it  would  be  better,  everj- 
F^jng  else  being  equal,  if  you  were  a  thoroughly  posted  *'bug  sharp;*'  but 
however  little  you  may  know  about  insects^  you  can  do  something — yes,  a 
Rl  deal — ^^lo  start  both  yourself  and  pupils  to  observing.     You  may  make 
ikcs,  of  course;  who  that  is  energetir  in  any  department  of  the  world^s 
activity  doesn't  make  mistakes.     Don't  worry  because  there  is  no  good  text- 
grk.     Don't  try  to  teach  Entomolog>'  from  books  and  charts  while  thousands 
Insects  are  buzzing  around  your  school  house.     Use  books  and  charts  only 
[  for  reference  :  let  your  iirujiils  make  a  book  of  their  own  on  Entomology — pic- 
lurei  and  all — by  writing  \\\i  their  obsenations  in  full     Don't  get  a  book  on 
New  England  butterllies  and  cram  it  into  the  heads  of  CalifornLa  children ; 
^  don't  even  teach  San  Diego  bugs  to  a  school  in  Siskiyou,     Don*t  teach  facts 
abtmi  inserts  i  teach  your  jmpils  to  go  to  the  insects  and  get  the  facts  for  them- 
.selves.      Don't  feel  hurried,  or  vsorried.  or  anxious  because  the   [jupils  do  not 
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progress  fast  enough.  Don't  fail  to  make  Entomology  pleasant  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  Don't  try  to  teach  all  about  all  insects  in  one  term.  What  you 
do,  do  well  and  thoroughly,  teaching  as  if  you  were  to  teach  in  that  school  all 
your  life. 

Don't  wait  for  the  County  Superintendent  to  compel  you  to  teach  Entomol. 
ogy.  Don't  lose  a  day  before  beginning  the  work ;  now  is  the  accepted  time. 
California  is  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Union  to  place  Entomology  in  the 
public  school  curriculum,  thereby  making  possible  and  easy  the  introduction 
of  the  objective  method  in  the  education  of  her  children.  Don't  you  be  the 
last  to  make  the  step  forward,  now  that  the  way  is  open. 

Geo.  R.  Kleeberger. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

I  have  a  few^  suggestions  to  make  for  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  : 

Upon  reading  Miss  Monk's  paper  on  Entomology,  I  observed  that  she 
seems  to  think  it  allowable  for  the  pupils  to  be  taught  to  kill  such  insects  as 
caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  etc. 

While  Entomology  is  an  interesting  and  useful  study,  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  extermination  of  insects,  belongs  not  to  children,  but  to  agri- 
culturists.    Teach  the  child  the  different  orders  of  insects,  the  uses  of  each, 
and  the  injurious  habits  of  each  ;  and  if  he  sl\ould  ever  become  an  agricultur- 
ist then  he  can  learn  how  to  exterminate  them.     The  love  of  cruelty,  the 
most  totally  depraved  passion  that  depraved  humanity  has  fallen  heir  to,  may 
be  cultivated  and  developed,  by  killing  insects.     It  is  known  that  many  of  the 
most  notorious  and  degraded  criminals  acquired  a  thirst  for  blood  by  torment- 
ing small  animals  when  boys.     The  moral  sense  of  the  average  child  is  nc:^^ 
keen,  and  is  ver>'  easily  perverted.     Cruelty  is  the  quintessence  of  all  evil- 
develop  that  and  we  shall  have  a  race  of  monsters,  instead  of  men.     \vm 
candid  thinker  who  has  studied  human  nature  must  see  the  danger  of  sucr 
teaching. 

There  is  much  discussion  regarding  manual  training  and  preparing  pupi 
for  practical  work,  which  means  :     "  I.et  the  schools  teach  them  how  to  niak^ 
a  living,  or  how  to  accumulate  wealth,  so  that  when  they  go  out  in   the  worl 
they  may  he  able  to  battle  with  it  successfully." 

That  is  what  I  understand  from  what  I  have  seen  upon  the  subject.     Oi^^ 
schools  are  nof^  or  should  not  be^  for  that  ignoble  purpose.     Our  schools  shoul- 
be  for  the  purpose  of  making  better  men  and  women,  wiser  men  and  womer^^ 
and  conseciuently  more  useful  men  and  women.     The  faculties  all   need  cu  J 
ture.     Children  should  be  drawn  out,  taught  to  think ;  should  receive  a  gbo^  ^ 


fish  education,  so  that  when  they  leave  school  they  may  be  capable  of 
ving   knowledge,  and  becoming  cultured,  their  minds  broadened  and 

sympathies  enlarged.     To  narrow  down  the  **  practical"  to  mean  only 

refers  to  making  a  livelihood  or  getting  rich,  is  to  say  the  least,  degrading 
our  civilization.  Without  culture,  wealth  is  a  curse.  It  is  only  he  who  is 
\  in  understanding  and  high  moral   principle,  that  is  really  rich.     We  want 

of  that  higher  and  finer  intellectual  culture,  that  which  is  menially  allied 
the  moral  faculties. 

There^is  too  much  cramming  in  our  jmblic  school.  The  teachers  are 
Iramed  in  order  to  get  certificates  and  many  of  them  never  suspect  the  evils 
cramming.  The  examinations  are  responsible  for  this.  The  way  the 
pers  are  gotten  up,  the  teachers  feel  forced  to  cram  themselves  that  they 
Ly  receive  the  ref|uired  standing  and  usually  the  best  parrot  gets  the  highest 
nding. 

Learning  by  roie  is  warst  than  not  learning  at  all.  It  injures  the  faculties 
d  causes  the  pupil  to  have  no  mind  of  his  own,  A  truly  intellectual 
Dd  cannot  learn  that  way,  and  he  /f///  not. 

We  boast  too  much  of  our  schools.  They  may  be  good,  but  there  is  large 
fcm  for  improvement,  and  they  are  n&i  superior  to  many  schools  of  other 

es  and  countries^  as  many  of  us  ignorantly  maintain. 
IThai  many  teachers  of  high  standing  from  elsewhere  fail  to  get  certificates 
our  county  boards,  is  no  proof  that  our  retjuired  standing  is  better  or  higher 
n  theirs.  Each  place  has  its  own  i)ecuiiarities,  and  the  teachers  are  educa- 
•d  in  these.  In  many  [j laces  are  certain  ruts,  and  those  accustomed  to  the 
liighway,  stumble  when  confined  to  such  narrow  |>assages  ;  stumble,  so  far  as 

rut  has  cognizance.     Yet  the  county  boards  may  be  made  up  of  intelligent 
The  whole  system  needs  to  be  remodeled. 
oma  County.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Paton. 


^  sailor  manages  to  make  contray  winds  impel  his  vesjsel  on  its  way 
9^  proper  adjustment  of  the  sails,  called  tacking.  The  teacher  has 
•  Same  opportunity  for  changing  opposing  forces  into  helps. 
•The  obstinate  pupil  will  become  an  aid  to  the  teacher,  provided  the 
^ter  knows  how  to  manage  him.  If  he  knows  the  secret  of  that 
Haphysical  chemistry  by  which  obstinacy  is  changed  into  persever- 
^»  the  same  force  which  caused  so  much  vexation,  becomes,  not  only 
Breat  and  ending  virtue  in  the  pupil  but  a  positive  help  to  the  teacher, 
fc  a  never-give-up  disposition  in  a  pupil  makes  him  rely  upon  his  own 
SBources.     Perseverance  is  but  obstinacy  converted  into  an  aggressive 
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force  in  the  right  direction.  The  wife  of  a  great  soldier,  having  been 
asked  whether  she  thought  her  husband  would  succeed  in  a  long  and 
arduous  campaign,  replied  :  **  I  think  so,  for  Mr.  Grant  was  alwaj-s  a 
ver>'  obstinate  man."  All  that  is  required,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
is  such  teaching  power  as  will  interest  the  obstinate  pupil  in  his  studies, 
or  in  anything  else  required  of  him,  and  lo  I  the  transformation  is  com- 
plete. 

Then,  again,  many  children  annoy  the  teacher  by  convulsive  laugh- 
ter, or  an  excess  of  merriment.  If  the  teacher  will  look  at  this  philo- 
sophically, he  will  decide  that  laughter  is  the  best  medicine  for  the 
wear}*  mind,  and  that  more  mental  work — other  things  being  equal- 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  pupil  who  laughs.  In  this  dyspeptic  and 
cynical  age  what  a  happy  circumstance,  that  children  can  laugh  I  In- 
stead of  forbidding  laughter  in  school,  whenever  the  school  shows  strong 
symptoms  of  an  attack,  have  a  humorous  piece  to  read  them,  and,  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  let  them  make  a  business  of  laughing,  after  which, 
vigorous  calisthenics  and  a  general  exercise  requiring  active  thougt^ 
will  stop  the  much-relieved  pupils. 

Now  take  the  mischievous  pupil.     Mischief  is  alwa3'S  the  sign  of  ^ 
active  and  vigorous  mind.     If  the  mischievous  pupil  is  kept  interest** 
and  busy,  the  forces  which  caused  the  mischief  will  enable  him  to  accoiJ^" 
plish  greater  results  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done  ;  so  this  sa^^^ 
spirit  of  mischief  becomes  helpful  to  the  teacher,  instead  of  hinderi^S 
him  in  his  work.     Mischievous  lx>ys  and  girls  furnish  the  very  bestf^^ 
material  for  a  working  school ;  besides  the  mischievous  boy  is  rarely    ^ 
bad  boy  at  heart,  and  such  boys  make  the  ver\'  best  citizens  and  sm^-^* 
est  business  men. 

Whispering.  What  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  most  disagreea^^ 
malady  ?  Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  pupil  who  is  most  indict  ^^ 
to  whisper.  The  pupil  is  of  a  social  disposition,  and  likes  to  conv"^^'. 
information,  such  as  he  ha>,  to  others  seeking  it — imptying  a  kind 
generosity.  Should  there  not  be  stated  times  for  whispering  ?  Acco:^"^ 
\\\%  to  Bain,  one  child  learns  more  readily  from  another  than  from  Jt"^*-  ^_ 
teacher.  Encourage  vigorous  whispering  during  the  few  minu' 
allowed  for  it,  during  which  time  the  craze  tor  whispering  wdllinagr^- 
de.i^rec'  prove  its  o\\\\  cure,  if  the  teacher  is  wise  in  his  manageme^  ^^' 
thus  relieving  the  pupil  of  the  burden  arising  from  pent  up  ideas. 

Dullness.     Has  it  any  merit  ?     John  Wesley  and  Dr.  Adam  Clark^^^ 
were  pronounced  incorrigible  dunces  by  their  teachers.     Was  the  trouble^^^ 
in  the  teachers  or  the  boys  ?     Dullness  i.s  not  always  the  sign  of  a  lack 
of  intellectual  power,  but  often  of  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
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to  call  the  powers  of  the  child  into  right  activity.     The  dull  boy  often 

has  a  powerful  mind,  which  once  aroused,  makes  an  eminent  scholar 

wutof  what  semeed  a  weak-minded  pupil  ;  especially  as  such  pupils  are 

Wten  noted  for  great  patience  and  perseverance.     Moreover  dull  boys 

pre  almost  always  good  natured  ones.     When  a  pupil  is  exceedingly 

quick  to  learn  he  is  liable  to  forget  as  easily,  and,  learning,  without 

much  effort,  he  fails  to  get  that  mental  development  which  the  more 

irtanate  youth,  who  can  learn  only  by  hard  study,  obtains  through  that 

eat  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  only  royal  road  to  leaniing.     Besides, 

le  moral  strength  which  comes  from  persevering  work  is  invaluable, 

luch  more  than  the  knowledge  acquired. 

If  the  pupil  is  habitually  inattentive  and  noted  tor  what  is  called  ab- 

uce  of  mind,   the  teacher  often  considers  him  as  lacking  in  mental 

wer  ;  when  the  v^ty  absence  of  mind  is  more  often  an  endence  of 

i  mental  activity^     The  pupil's  mind  is  probably  roving  over  a  wide 

ge  of  thought.     He  is  thinking  uf  something  which  interests  him 

more  than  the  subject  which  the  teacher  is  presenting.     The  way  to 

ure  his  attention  is  not  by  scolding  him  or  using  any  other  form  of  _ 

punishment,  but  by  sensational  teaching.     Sensational  preaching  holds 

the  audience^  assembled.     Sensational  teaching  is  just  as  necessary  to 

lold  the  entire  attention  of  the  class^sensational  in  the  sense  of  using 

ich  illustrations  as  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  senses,  and 

Wakens  the  reason  and  imagination  to  a  live  appreciation  of  whatever 

►  presented. 

Tbere  is  an  absence  of  mind  which  does  denote  a  lack  of  mental  power ; 
tit  nattue  compensates  such  with  a  happy  and  contented  disposition, 
nd  weak-minded  children  are  not  to  be  dispised.  They  have  their 
pUoe  to  fill,  and  perform  the  part  intended  by  their  Creator,  no  doubt, 
?uite  as  well  as  the  more  gifted  ones. 
Then  we  have  the  conceited  pupil.  Be  glad  that  such  exist;  a  con- 
'iteil  pupil  wil!  help  the  teacher  amazingly.  He  is  one  who  has  an 
fea  of  his  own.  He  is  not  a  mere  imitator  and  repeater  of  others*  ideas, 
nie  teacher,  who  resigned  his  school,  informed  his  successor  that  one 
^icular  pupil  was  much  given  to  expressing  foolish  ideas  contrary  to 
the  authorities,  and»  said  he,  '*  The  way  to  deal  with  her  is  to  just 
^tit  her  up."  The  new  teacher  thought  the  shutting  up  process  was  j 
"^t  the  best  for  all  concerned.  He  had  hitherto  found  it  difficult  to  get 
original  idea  from  a  pupil,  and  believed  that  it  was  not  of  so  much 
portance  that  a  pupil  should  be  always  correct  in  his  original  ideas, 
that  he  should  gain  theinvahialde  mental  development  which  v^  -^ulr^ 
m  that  activity  of  mind  which  produces  those  original  ideas. 
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pupil  is  mistaken,  the  discussion  which  follows  will  fix  the  truth  rauc 
more  firmly  in  the  mind  by  the  association  of  contrasted  ideas,  whi 
contrast  is  often  very*  striking  and  even  amusing. 

Thus  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  so-called  faults  of  pupils  are  but  ml 
directed  virtues,  and  that  forces  which  seem  to  work  against  the  teacU^ 
may.  by  tacking,  be  converted  into  active  helps. 

Calienta»  Kern  County,  Cal.  Lawrence  Copelaxd. 


SPEAKING  IN  PUBLIC. 


Chaunce>'  M.  Depew  was  asked  recently  to  give  some  hints  to  yoiiui 
men  on  how  to  speak  in  public.  He  replied  :  **The  best  thing  for 
young  man.  who  desires  to  become  a  successful  public  speaker  to  do  is 
to  join  a  public  debating  society.  Here  he  should  take  part  in  tw*o 
kinds  of  debate  ;  one  requiring  elaborate  preparation  as  leading  speaker 
and  the  other  wnthout  preparation,  but  still  as  one  of  the  chief  dispu- 
tants. He  should  also  hear  all  the  famous  speakers  of  the  day  and 
study  their  style  and  methods  of  presenting  their  subjects.  He  should 
endeavor  to  disceni  the  thoughts  which  produce  effects  and  also  bring 
out  whatever  may  l>e  suggested  to  his  own  mind.  If  he  has  the  stuff 
in  him,  in  time  a  method  of  correctly  expressing  himself  wilt  result.  If 
he  has  not  the  faculty,  as  soon  as  he  finds  this  out  he  would  do  well 

^  to  abandon  his  efforts  to  become  a  speaker,  for  otherwise  he  beeotncs  t 
slavish  imitator  of  some  speaker  and  proves  a  failure.  I  don't  believe 
any  successful  speaker  could  tell  how^  he  became  successful  or  what  wal 
the  element  of  his  success  ;  while  he  is  sure-footed  every  effort  is  wtvec* 
theless  an  experiment.  But  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  ordinary  speaker- 
expressing  himself  w^ell  without  attempting  to  be  an  orator — to  be  able 
to  give  his  views  to  a  society,  address  a  meeting  of  citizens,  the  people^ 

iof  a  church,  or  similar  gatherings,  the  debating  society  gives  facility  of 
speech  and  confidence  on  one's  feet.  It  is  important  that  the  speaker 
h^  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  subject  he  is  describing  and  be  posi- 
ti%^e  in  expressing  his  convictions  and  opinions.  He  must  have  a  faith 
and  a  reason  for  that  laith  which  he  is  capable  of  expressing  in  words. 
I  do  not  think  a  college  education  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  make 
a  man  a  successful  speaker,  for  there  have  been  great  orators  wiio  nevef; 

I  went  to  college.  But  still  it  is  almost  ever>-thing  to  a  speaker.  By  it 
a  young  man  is  taught  discipline  of  the  mind,  even  if  he  learn  nothingr 
and  the  ability  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion  and  force  it  to  think  out  the  reason  for  the  conclusion.  That  i^^  a 
very  hard  and  disagreeable  work  for  an  untrained  mind.  The  younf 
man  w^ho  is  to  be  a  successful  speaker  should  also  take  up  reading  of 
the  widest  kind.  By  this  he  will  find  out  in  a  short  time  the  subject 
w^hich  interests  him,  and  upon  this  he  can  become  so  much  more  fullj^ 
informed  than  those  of  his  acquaintance  that  he  can  become  an  author 
ity  upon  it.  He  should  become  so  familiar  with  the  best  Englid 
classics  and  the  general  history  of  the  world  that  he  can  have  theirsub 
jects  to  draw^  upon  both  for  attack  and  defense/' 
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A  great  number  of  practical  designs  are  made  upon  these  diagrams. 

THE   CIRCLE.       HOW   TO    DRAW. 

You  will  advance  in  manual  skill  in  pro]>ortion  to  your  success  in  masterini 
the  drawing  of : 

I.     The  straight  line. 

z.     The  simple  curve  or  circle. 

In  all  the  following  exercises  : 

1 .  Have  a  proi)er  circle  (about  four  inches  in  diameter)  in  front   of  yoi 
to  look  at. 

2.  Use  the  shoulder  movement. 

3.  Turn  your  paper  about  to  see  that  your  figure  is  round, 

4.  Do  not  erase,  measure,  nor  use  mechanical  means,  like  compasses 
knuckes,  etc. 

5.  Draw  lightly  with  a  slmv  and  steady  stroke,  stopping   only  v^-hen  ihi 
curve  is  finished. 

6.  Be  not  afraid  of  failures ;  keep  trying  ;  you  will  finally  succeed. 
Exercise  1.     To  describe  a  circle  of  any  size,  free-hand,  move  the  poir 

of  your  pencil  three  or  four  times  over  the  path  of  the 
intended  circumference ;  then  draw  Fig.  34. 

See  at  distance  if  your  circle  is  round.  Compare  it 
with  the  circle  before  you. 

Try  again,  and  when  you  can  describe  this  circle  pretty 
well,  change  the  direction  and  the  place  of  beginning.     Example. 


FijT-  34. 


FiK.  35. 
The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  circle  increases  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  dots  or  lines  it  has  to  touch  or  pass  through.  The  reason  isthat 
to  the  one  idea — that  of  making  a  round  figure — is  added  the  perplexit}* 
of  reaching  given  points,  end  sometimes  of  crossing  lines  running  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  thus  dividing  positive  attention  in  the  mind.  Therefore 
it  is  easier  to  draw  a  circle  any  size  without  dots  or  lines  than  by  using 
them. 

KXERCISK    II. 


ia)  Draw  diameter  on  the  three 
dots. 

{b)     Describe  the  circle. 

( c)  Repeat,  beginning  at  differ- 
ent points,  and  moving  in  different 
directions,  as  in  Figs.  34  and  35. 


Fig.  37. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSIVERS, 
Work  in  the  same  manner  : 
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Five  dots. 


^ine  dots. 


Inscribing  a 
circle  within  a 
square. 


EXERCISE   III. 


Fig.  in. 
EXERCISE   IV. 


EXERCISE   V. 


Fi»r.  39. 


Fi},'.  *0.  Kijf.  41. 


r 


tv. 


"^       Adding  di- 
ameters and 


^y  diagonals.  ^ 


Fl;,  42. 


Fisr.  4:i. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


^  •  How  many  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States  ?  1 50, 600  miles ; 
^^Ut  half  the  mileage  of  the  world. 

2*   How  much  have  they  cost  ?     9,000,000,000. 

3.  How  many  people  are  employed  by  them?     More  than  1,000,000. 

4.  What  is  the  fastest  time  made  by  a  train  ?  Ninet>'-tvvo  miles  in  93 
^^utes  ;  one  mile  being  made  in  46  seconds,  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
"^^^ing  Railroad. 

5.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  high-class  eight- wheel  passenger  locomo- 
^^^?    About  $8,500. 

^.  What  is  the  longest  mileage  operated  by  a  single  system  ?  Atchi- 
^^^,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system  ;  about  8,000  miles. 

7.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  Palace  sleeping  car?  About  $15,000,  or 
^^7,000  if  **vestibuled." 

8.  What  IS  the  longest  railway  bridge-span  in  the  United  States  ? 
^5totilever  span  in  Poughkeepsie  bridge,  548  feet. 

9.  What  is  the  highest  railroad  bridge  in  the  United  States  ?     Kinzua 
Viaduct,  on  the  Erie  road,  305  feet  high. 
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10.  Who  built  the  first  locomotive  in  the  United  States?  Peter 
Cooper. 

11.  What  road  carries  the  largest  number  of  passengers  ?  Manhat- 
tan Elevated  Railroad,  New  York;  525,000  a  day.  or  191,625,000 
yearly. 

12.  What  is  the  average  daily  earnings  of  an  American  locomotive? 
About  $100. 

13.  What  is  the  longest  American  railway  tunnel  ?  Hoosac  tunnel, 
on  the  Fitchburg  Railway,  4^  miles. 

14.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  constructing  a  mile  of  railroad  ?  At 
the  present  time  about  $30,000. 

15.  What  is  the  highest  railroad  in  the  United  States  ?  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  ;  Marshall  Pass,  10,852  feet. 

16.  What  are  the  chances  of  fatal  accident  in  railway  travel  ?  One 
killed  in  ten  million.  Statistics  .show  more  are  killed  by  falling  out  of 
windows  than  in  railway  accidents. 

17.  What  line  of  railway  extends  furthest  east  and  west?  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  running  from  Quebec  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

18.  How  long  does  a  steel  rail  last  with  average  wear?  About  eigh- 
teen years. 

19.  What  road  carries  the  largest  number  of  commuters  ?  Illinois 
Central,  4,828,128,  in  1887. 

20.  What  is  the  fastest  time  made  between  Jersey  City  and  San 
Francisco?  Three  days,  7  hours.  39  minutes  and  16  seconds.  Special 
theatrical  train,  June,  1886. — Scribner's  Magaz^ine, 


A  WOMAN  who  creates  and  sustains  a  home,  and  under  whose  hands 
children  grow  up  to  be  strong  and  pure  men  and  women,  is  a  Greater 
second  only  to  God. — //.  //. 

Wk  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never  stops :  and  the  pattern  which  it 
was  weaving  when  the  sun  went  down,  is  weaving  when  it  comes  up 
to-morrow. 

If  the  world  were  willing  to  accept  most  men  at  their  own  valuation 
it  would  have  to  go  into  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  a  fortnight. 

You  may  travel  a  good  ways  on  whisky,  and  travel  fast  while  you 
are  going,  but  you  can't  get  back  when  you  want  to. 


THE  FOOL'S  PR  A  YER, 


THE    FOOL'S   PRAYER, 

BY   E.    R  SILL. 

The  royal  feast  was  done,  the  King 
Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care, 
And  to  his  jester  cried  :     **  Sir  Fool, 
Kneel  now,  and  make  for  us  a  prayer." 

The  jester  dropped  his  cap,  and  bells, 
And  stood  the  mocking  court  before  ; 
They  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 
Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore. 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  bent  his  knee 
Upon  the  Monarch's  silken  stool ; 
His  pleading  voice  arose  :    * '  O  Lord, 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  I 

"  'Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
Of  truth  and  right,  O  Lord,  we  stay  ; 
'Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 
We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away. 

"These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 
Go  crushing  blossoms  without  end  ; 
These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrust 
Among  the  heart  strings  of  a  friend. 

"The  ill-timed  truth  we  might  have  kept. 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung  ? 
The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say 
Who  knows  how  g^randly  it  had  rung  ? 

**  Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask. 

The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them  all ; 

But  for  our  blunders — Oh,  in  shame 

Before  the  eyes  of  heaven  we  fall. 

"  Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes  ; 
Men  crown  the  knave,  and  scourge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will ;  but  Thou,  O  Lord. 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  !" 

The  room  was  hushed,  in  silence  rose 
The  King,  and  sought  his  gardens  cool. 
And  walked  apart,  and  murmured  low, 
**Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool !" 


THOROUGHLY  neat  woman  ivS  a  joy  unspeakable,  but  doesn't  si 
e  it  busy  for  the  dust  and  for  the  people  in  her  neighbor]] 
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RECENT  DECISIONS. 

Question, — Can  a  County  Superintendent  appoint  a  successor  to  a 
School  Trustee  whose  term  has  expired,  when  no  election  has  been  held 
to  provide  for  a  successor  ? 

Answer, — If  the  district  &ils  to  hold  an  election  for  Tmstees,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  appoint  some  one  to  fill  the 
vacancy.     See  Section  1543,  sub.  13th. 

Q, — C district  has  listed  two  children  in  its  census  who  are  in  the 

Soldiers*  Orphan  Asylum  in  Illinois.     Their  mother  is  in  the  district 
while  their  father  is  in  Illinois.     Whom  do  they  belong  to  ? 

A, — ^They  belong  to  Illinois  and  are  illegally  reckoned  in  the  Califor- 
nia census. 


Q, — In  a  joint  district,  must  the  children  in  each  county  be  reported! 
separately  ? 

A, — ^They  must.  The  number  belonging  in  each  county  must  t^^ 
given  to  that  county,  otherwise  the  State  Superintendent  cannot  co^^' 
rectly  apportion  the  State  School  Fund. 


Q, — If  a  Trustee  moves  out  of  a  district,  is  there  not  a  vacancy 
without  his  resignation,  although  he  may  claim  his  office  ? 

A, — Section  996,  Political  Code,  sub.  5,  makes  a  vacancy  when  a^ 
Trustee  removes  from  the  district.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Super-' 
intendent  to  fill  vacancies  till  the  next  annual  election. 


Q, — Can  a  graduate  of  a  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  be  granted  a  tem- 
porary certificate  to  teach  in  California  on  diplomas  from  said  school  ? 

A, — No ;  the  County  Superintendent  cannot  legally  issue  a  temporary 
certificate  to  any  person  except  such  as  hold  certificates,  upon  which 
the  County  Board  are  authorized  to  issue  certificates  without  examina- 
tion. That  class  is  named  in  section  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  viz.: 
Holders  of  Life  Diplomas,  &c.,  and  holders  of  State  Normal  School 
Diplomas  of  other  States.  This  means  States  of  our  Union  and  not 
other  countries  or  provinces  of  other  countries. 


O, — Should  said  teacher  teach  until  such  time  as  she  can  take  an  ex- 
amination and  get  a  certificate,  can  she  legally  draw  pay  fiw  that  time  ? 

A, — No ;  should  she  teach  without  holding  and  filing  with  the  County 
Superintendent  a  legal  certificate,  the  Trustees  and  the  Superintendent 


precluded  all  possibility  of  any  other 
the  regular  duties  of  the  school  room»  and  if  the  work  of  the  Reading 
Circle  has  languished  during  these  summer  mouths  it  gives  no  cause 
jfor  special  discouragement.  But  now  that  we  have  carried  that  grand, 
fiterprise  to  a  successful  issue,  we  are  ready  to  take  up  our  own  work 
1th  the  new  enthusiasm  generated  by  such  an  occasion.  A  marke 
eature  of  those  meetings  was  the  prominence  given  to  the  importanc 
"  good  literature  and  of  the  inculcation  of  patriotism.  If  we  have 
aught  that  spirit  in  any  degree,  we  shall  make  renewed  effoits  to 
3aden  our  own  minds  by  a  generous  culture,  enriching  them  with  the 
)ble  thoughts  of  poets  and  sages  and  learning  well  the  lesson  of 
itriotism  in  the  lives  of  the  world's  heroes.  The  books  selected  for 
1888  have  special  reference  to  the  latter  lesson  and  to  enforce  still  more 
irectly  Amerkan  patriotism,  the  book  entitled,  ''Washington  and  His 
:)mitry,**  was  placed  in  the  supplementary  course.  This  is  Irving*s 
life  of  Washington »  somewhat  abridged  and  having  some  additions 
the  eminent  scholar,  John  Fiske  of  Harvard  University. 
As  the  season  approaches  for  holding  County  Institutes  we  trust  this 
may  be  taken  up  with  renewed  interest  by  those  who  have  made 
inning,  and  that  circles  may  be  organized  where  none  have  hith- 
to  existed. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  books,  as  they  are  sent  post 
wd  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  which  may  be  remitted  in  Postal 
?tes,  money  orders,  or  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  notes.     Outlines  for  study 
the  books  for  i8S8  will  also  be  sent  to  all  desiring  them. 


NOT    THAT  JOHN, 
He  was  having  his  fortune  told, 

I  see,*'  said  the  medium,  contracting  lirr  eyebrows  and  turning  her' 
^*  in,  *'  I  see  the  name  of  John  !" 

Yes/'  said  the  sitter,  indicating  that  he  had  heard  that  name  before, 
**  The  name  seems  to  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,*' 
]'  It  has.** 

]*  This  John  is  an  intimate  friend/* 
*'  That's  so,'*  he  said  wonderingly. 
* '  And  often  leads  you  to  do  things  you  are  sorry  for/' 
True  ;  ever>^  word/* 
lis  influence  over  you  is  bad.'* 
light  again/* 

*'But  you  will  soon  nave  a  serious  quarrel,  when  you  will  become 
^^Tanged.  *  * 
*'  I'm  glad  of  that.  Now  3pell  out  his  whole  name/' 
The  *'meejiim"  opened  one  eye  and  studied  the  face  of  her  sitter, 
len  she  wrote  some  cabalistic  words  and  handed  it  to  him  in  exchange 
*T  the  fee.  "  Do  not  read  it  until  you  are  home/*  she  said,  solemnly|j 
It  is  your  friend'-s  whole  name." 

When  he  reached  home,  he  lit  the  gas  and  gravely  examined  th4 
»aper.     There   he  read,   in  picket- fence  characters,   the  name  of 
riead  / '     *  *  Demi- John  /  * —  l^he  Amencan, 
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Skptember,  1888. 


Ira  G.  Hoitt,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Edi — ^^^j 


A  MESSAGE  OF  CONGRATULATION. 

The  following  graceful  acknowledgement  of  courtesies  received  dar- 
ing the  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  has  just  been  received  from  that  educa- 
tional veteran  and  our  highly  respected  friend,  ex-President  Z.  Richards^ 
of  Washington,  D.  C: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug,  20,  1888. 

To  the  Local  Exeaitivc  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  As^  -^ 
elation  for  San  Francisco  and  California — Gentlemen  and  Ladie^^ 
— My  visit  to  your  State  seems  like  a  dream  or  a  \'ision.     I  almost  fer^**^ 
as  if  I  had  been  transported  to  the  Beulah  land.     Your  great  persoiL    ^ 
kindness  and  attention  to  me,  and  the  shower  of  good  things  whicr^^^ 
were  poured  upon  me,  as  well  as  upon  the  thousands  of  others,  whi^   ^^ 
we  were  in  your  goodly  city,  makes  me  almost  homesick,  as  I  think    ^■ 
them,  even  in  our  own  beautiful  city.     But  I  must  not  forget  that  t*^^ 
many  good  things  you  bestowed,  in  such  bountiful  profusion,  were  ^^^ 
given  in  honor,  not  of  the  representatives  of  our  great  Association,    ^^ 
much  as  in  honor  of  the  cause  it  represents.     As  a  worker  in  that  caim^^ 
for  sixty  years,  and  in  our  glorious  Association  for  over  thirty  yea:r^» 
when  I  beheld  your  magnificent  display  in  honor  of  an  association,  :£<>i' 
which  I,  with  a  few  others,  have  been  stniggling  and  sacrificing,  Icoui-^^ 
could  almost  say  like  old  Simeon  of  Christ's  days  :     **Now  lettest  tli^ou 
thy  ser\'ant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

I  have  told  you,  and  you  are  often  told  by  others,  while  we  were    i^ 
your  city  as  guests,  that  never  during  the  thirty  years  of  otu-  existence, 
have  we  received  such  an  overwhelming  welcome.    Your  pledges  one  year 
ago  were  more  than  realized.     My  hope  and  prayer  is  that  otu*  visit  to  ti^ 
Golden  State,  may  be  the  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  sound  mora/ 
education,  011  the  Pacific  Coast  henceforth.     For  this  I  assure  you  was 


the  mission  upon  which  the  founders  of  our  Association  entered  thirty 
5  ears  ago. 

With  profound  thanks  to  you  all.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  yon  to 
receive  this  m^sage  of  congratulation  from  one,  who  can  never  forget 
C&lifomia  or  San  Francisco,     Yours  with  great  respect, 

Z.  Richards, 
First  President  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND    TEACHERS, 


We  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  the  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  California,  through  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A,. 
can  be  overestimated.  In  order  that  this  impulse  may  be  the  founda- 
tiou  for  still  greater  activit\'  and  energy  ^  we  earnestly  request  the  Super- 
*^i  tendents  and  teachers  throughout  the  State  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
tc*  make  the  coming  meeting  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
ic>ii,  to  be  held  in  Sacramento  during  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Snper- 
^^x^tendents  in  December,  the  largest,  most  enthusiastic  and  most  benefi- 
al  in  its  histor3^ 


Being  desirous  of  correcting  the  lists  of  holders  of  State  Diplomas  in 
'^tay  forthcoming  Biennial  Report,  I  earnestly  request  all  who  read  this» 
teachers  as  well  as  Superintendents,  to  examine  carefully  these  lists,  as 
ptiblished  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  send  me  the  names  of  those  who,  to  their  own  knowledge, 
have  died. 


I 


■ 
■ 


In  view  of  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents  which 
^11  take  place  in  December,  each  ('ounty  Superintendent  is  requested 
^0  take  his  inter-leav^ed  copy  and  note  therein  such  amendments  to  and 
<Aanges  in  the  School  Law,  as  seem  to  him  desirable,  and  preserve  the 
^nie  for  use  at  the  meeting. 

Will  all  County  or  City  Superintendents  be  kind  enough  to  foru^ard 
'^  ine  the  name  or  names  of  any  pri%^ate  seminaries  or  high  institutions 
^^  learning  which  may  have  been  established  within  their  jurisdiction 
^txiing  the  past  year. 

1  also  request  all  Superintendents  to  forward  nie  any  local  educational 
^^^tistics  which  may  be  in  their  possession  which  do  not  appear  in  their 
^^^'JUal  report,  and  which  may  be  considered  of  general  public  int 
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RECENT  DECISIONS. 

Question, — Can  a  County  Superintendent  appoint  a  successor  to  a 
School  Trustee  whose  term  has  expired,  when  no  election  has  been  held 
to  provide  for  a  successor  ? 

Answer, — If  the  district  &ils  to  hold  an  election  for  Trustees,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  appoint  some  one  to  fill  the 
vacancy.     See  Section  1543,  sub.  13th. 

Q, — C district  has  listed  two  children  in  its  census  who  are  in  tiie 

Soldiers*  Orphan  Asylum  in  Illinois.     Their  mother  is  in  the  district 
while  their  fether  is  in  Illinois.     Whom  do  they  belong  to  ? 

A, — ^They  belong  to  Illinois  and  are  illegally  reckoned  in  the  Califor- 
nia census. 


Q. — In  a  joint  district,  must  the  children  in  each  county  be  reporte*^ 
separately  ? 

A. — ^They  must.  The  number  belonging  in  each  county  must  t^^"^ 
given  to  that  county,  otherwise  the  State  Superintendent  cannot  cot^^ 
rectly  apportion  the  State  School  Fund. 


Q, — If  a  Trustee  moves  out  of  a  district,  is  there  not  a  vacancy^ 
without  his  resignation,  although  he  may  claim  his  office? 

A. — Section  996,  Political  Code,  sub.  5,  makes  a  vacanc>'  when  a> 
Trustee  removes  from  the  district.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Super-  ^ 
intendent  to  fill  vacancies  till  the  next  annual  election. 


Q. — Can  a  graduate  of  a  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  be  granted  a  tem-^ 
porary  certificate  to  teach  in  CaUfomia  on  diplomas  from  said  school  ? 

A, — No ;  the  County  Superintendent  cannot  legally  issue  a  temporar}'^ 
certificate  to  any  person  except  such  as  hold  certificates,  upon  whicbi^a 
the  County  Board  are  authorized  to  issue  certificates  without  examina  -• 
tion.  That  class  is  named  in  section  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  viz.  — 
Holders  of  Life  Diplomas,  &c.,  and  holders  of  State  Normal  Scho<m 
Diplomas  of  other  States.  This  means  States  of  our  Union  and  ncn: 
other  countries  or  provinces  of  other  countries. 


Q, — Should  said  teacher  teach  until  such  time  as  she  can  take  an  e?^^ 
amination  and  get  a  certificate,  can  she  legally  draw  pay  for  that  time-= 

.'/. — No ;  should  she  teach  without  holding  and  filing  with  the  Countr:::^ 
Superintendent  a  legal  certificate,  the  Trustees  and  the  Superintendenr^ 


would  violate  the  law  if  they  draw  a  warrant  and  requisition  for  the  pay 
of  such  teacher.     See  Sections  1696.  1700  and  1701. 


Q. — Have  Trustees  a  right  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  school  building 
for  religious  services  ? 

-^.^Trustees  have  entire  control  of  school  propert>'  and  may  use  their 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  allowing  it  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes. 


Q.—Ib  it  compulsory  for  School  Trustees  to  give  a  teacher  a  written 
c?ontract  ? 

-4.— The  law  does  not  compel  Trustees  to  give  such  contract,  but  I  think 
any  teacher  is  entirely  justified  in  asking  for  such.  And  the  refusitig  of 
such  contract  would  seem  to  throw  a  reflection  upon  the  intentions  of 
tHe  Board  of  Trustees,  It  is  a  matter  of  business  and  would  seem  right 
for  both  parties. 

The  best  and  most  important  factor  in  a  school  is  a  wise  and 
thorough  TEACHHK.  His  motto  shall  be  :  "  Learn  a  little  hard,  and 
3^011  will  learn  much  easily/'  Dr.  Arnold,  tlie  modern  teacher  of  mod- 
^^^  times,  however  much  he  believed  in  calling  out  and  exercising  the 
Perceptive  faculties  of  the  young  scholar,  yet  in  his  teachings  assisted  his 
plder  pupils  only  by  hints,  sparingly  throwing  light  on  all  subjects  of 
investigation,  and  charily  assisting  them  in  all  difficulties  and  discour* 
^gements ;  but  never  by  fulsome  talk  and  superabundant  explanation, 
"^hich  is  too  much  the  furor  at  the  present  time.  A  distinguished  Ger- 
man teacher  says  :  *'  Do  not  talk  when  it  is  the  business  of  the  scholar 
^o  work.  The  teacher's  chief  business  is  to  make  his  pupils  think,  and 
*iot  to  think  for  them/ '  Agassiz  has  truly  said  :  '*  The  worst  service 
k  ^^  teacher  can  render  his  pupil  is  to  give  him  a  ready  answer."  Some 
■  time  ago,  a  bright  lad  said  to  his  father:  *'  I  do  not  want  to  go  to 
'  ^hool  any  longer.  The  teacher  talks  all  the  time,  and  I  have  no  time  J 
t      to  study."— TV/r^/wrf^^/f/.  I 

F        li"  IS  NOT  house  and  fire  and  plenty  of  servants  and  all  things  that   ■ 

**oney  can  procure  that  make  a  home  ;  nor  father  or  mother  or  friends  ; 

^^  t  one  heart  that  will  not  wear>^  of  helping,  will  not  l^e  offended  with 

jfj*^  petulance  of  sickness  nor  the  ministrations  of  needful  weakness. 

.^fats  "entire  affection,  hating  nicer  hands,"  will  make  a  home  of  a  cave 

'**  ^  rock  or  a  gypsy's  tent* — George  Afaaionaid, 

^5  this  office  frequently  has  calls  for  sets  of  examination  questions,  I 
*  "^Otjld  be  glad  to  receive  from  all  Superintendents,  who  have  had  their 
•V^^tions  printed,  two  or  more  sets,  of  those  presented  at  the  last  exam* 
^^tion,  if  such  can  be  spared.  ^^ 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 
Teach  your  pupils  to  obey.     **  I  sen-e**  is  a  Prince's  motto. 


Teach  children  that  lying  is  a  disease,  and  tell  them  of  remedies  that 
will  cure  it 


Teaching  and  training  should  be  so  interwoven  as  to  leave  no  sign 
where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 

Teach  the  children  to  love  nature.  Such  love  keeps  them  pure  and 
is  a  constant  solace  and  strength  to  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

If  you  teach  Johnny  to  regard  a  morning  bath  as  a  necessity,  you 
have  laid  in  him  the  foundation  of  a  pure  manhood. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  telling  "that  bad  boy"  that  you  loved  him 
before  you  suspended  him  from  school  ?     No  one  can  resist  love. 

We  hope  every  teacher  in  the  State  will  read  and  reflect  upon  Prof. 
Kleeberger's  admirable  article  on  Entomology  in  this  number  of  the 
Journal. 


We  are  working  for  thought  power.  Let  no  fascinating  **  school 
devices,'*  **  approved  methods,"  and  **  ideal  school-rooms"  charm  us 
from  our  duty. 


The  child,  like  the  lily,  needs  fresh  air,  water,  earth  and  sunshine. 
Some  teachers  supply  the  first  three,  but  the  true  teacher  alone  knows 
how  to  let  in  the  sunshine. 


**  Most  persons  reject  the  privilege,  but  it  is  really  possible  for  oae 
to  give  !"  said  Margaret  Fuller  herself  from  the  teaching  ranks,  and  i^ 
is  this  feeling  that  makes  a  successful  teacher. 

Anarchism  should  be  explained  to  children  as  meaning  no  goveni' 
rnent,  no  public  schools,  no  hospitals  where  poor  sick  children  are  kindly 
cared  for,  no  proud  American  institutions  that  George  Washingtoi^ 
founded  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  preser\'ed. 
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Do  TEACHKRS  sufficiently  appreciate  the  difference  between  thoughts 
and  facts  as  factors  in  mental  development  ?     Consider  a  moment  and 
decide  for  yourself  which  has  the  greater  value  in  educating  the  child. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  a  thousand  facts  may  he  stored  away  in  the  mind 
and  even  ready  to  be  produced  at  a  moment's  notice  and  still  the  pos- 
sessor be  noted  for   inefficiency,    never   knowing  what  to   do  unless 
specifically  directed  ?     There  are  plenty  of  facts  and  to  spare,  but  the 
difficulty  is  an  ignorance  of  their  use.     You  have  probably  met  with 
extreme  cases  of  this  kind  sometime  in  your  life,  and  remember  the 
appellations  which  their  acquaintances,  by  common  consent,  gave  them »  fl 
Vou  have,  veiy-  likely,  met  also  another  kind  of  person  who  w^as  de*  " 
fioient  in  that  variety  of  education  which  consists  in  merely  accumu- 
lating material,  but  still,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  who  seemed  to  be  fl 
well  informed  and  in  personal  cases  requiring  careful  consideration  rarely  " 
^v^M-  erred  in  judgment.     He  could  not  locate  the  Yukon  river  or  solve 
tt^any  of  the  puzzles  found  in  our  arithmetics,  still  he  could  grapple 
siaccessfully  with  the  ordinary  problems  which  concerned  his  daily  life. 
ixi  common  parlance,  he  was  called  a  level-headed  man.     He  was  not 
tnarkably  quick  to  reach  conclusions,  but  wiien  he  did,  they  were  gen- 
ally  found  to  be  sound.     He  was  a  safe  counselor  and  a  man  to  whom 
li^is  neighbors  were  in  the  habit  of  going  for  advice.     Now  the  child, 
ft"om  the  educational  point  of  view,  is  in  varying  degrees,  deficient  in 
^^^*Cth  thought-power  and  in  the  possession  of  facts*     It  is  the  teacher's 
<liity  to  supply  the  deficiency.     The  evident  question  is  what  shall  be 
^15  main  line  of  work  ;  shall  he  labor  to  inculcate  facts  or  shall  his 
^ftjrts  be  toward  the  development  of  a  power  which  will   enable  the 
^iild  to  make  facts  subserv^ient  to  his  needs  ?     There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  this  question.     Will  the  teacher  who  reads  these  words  stop   M 
^ght  here  and  ask  himself  this  question  :     "  Did  I  conduct  any  school   ■ 
^^ercise  to-day  with  the  distinct  object  before  me  of  developing  thought- 

Will  some  of  our  readers  suggest  methods  of  conducting  recitations 
\^  liistor>"  or  geography  which  shall  look  directly  toward  a  strengthen- 
*tig  Qf  ^^j^^  reflective  faculties.  We  should  be  pleased  to  publish  several 
-Suggestions  on  this  subject  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal 


We  PtrBLisH  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  an  address  by  the  Hon*  | 
J-  R  Wickersham  of  Pennsylvania,  on  *'  Free  Text  Books."'     We  do 
^Viis  for  several  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  this  question  is  one  which, 
^ti  the  near  future,  is  destined  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention  not 
^nly  of  teachers,   but  of  the  general  public  as  well.     California   has 
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inaugurated  a  system  of  publishing  school  boooks  at  the  public  expet^^ 
and  under  State  control  and  then  selling  them  at  cost  price  ;  and  ma-%^,. 
will  claim  that  the  same  arguments   which  are  used  to  advocate  t>j  nt 
measure  can  be  used  just  as  forcibly  in  favor  of  the  State  supplying  \\i^ 
books  entirely  free.     Mr.  Wickersbam  dwells  upon  tliis  point  in   li^ 
article  and  w^e  trust  our  readers  will  weigh  carefully  his  arguments. 

The  question  of  free  text  books  is  not  a  new  one,  although  but  httJe 
has  been  said  about  it  in  our  State,     It  involves  a  principle  which,  for 
various  reasons,  has  not  been  pressed  by  those  who  favor  the  plan.  The 
attention  which  is  given  to  it  at  the  present  time  in  several  of  the  States 
and  larger  cities,  is  sure  to  create  an  interest  in  it  in  California.    Ap-  | 
pearances  indicate,  also,  that  its  friends  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
time  is  auspicious  for  a  movement  all  along  the  line.     We  hope  there- 
fore, that  the  subject  wull  be  approached  by  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  with  that  calm,  judicial  spirit  which  its  great  importaoce 
demands.     Let  all  the  reasons,  both  pro  and  con,  be  carefully  studied, 
so  that  when  a  conclusion  is  reached  it  shall  rest  uix)n  a  substantial 
basis.     This  question,  like  all  questions  which  affect  public  policy,  is  ^  | 
two*sided  one  and  it  never  will  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  correctly- 
The  particular  point  we  wish  to  make  at  this  time  is  the  necessity 
giving  it  careful  study.     We  present  in  this  number  a  strong  argumet 
in  favor  of  free  text  books,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  giV^ 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Wickersham,  or  an  independent  argument  in  favor 
the  negative. 


Home  must  learn  the  impersonal  art  of  discussion,  w^hich  makes  tt*<^ 
intellect  grow,  and  leaves  love  and  belief  in  others*  sincerity  untouche^^ 
Frank,   generous  conversation »   with   ability  to  be  pleasant   the  ne^J^^ 
moment,  as  if  difference  of  opinion  had  not  been  expressed,  helps  ea<^| 
to  see  his  or  her  mistakes,  to  understand  whether  he  or  she  is  actl"*^ 
from  love  of  ambition,  from  obstinacy,  or  for  truth *s  sake.     One  mt 
make  one*s  self,  not  one  s  house  alone,  into  a  home. — Kate  G.  HVts^ 


Austria,  England  and  Switzerland  are  the  only  countries  in  Eurc^t 
that  fix  the  age  of  lawful  employment  of  children  in  vineyards 
factories  at    fourteen  years.     These  countries  prohibit  night-worlc. 
children. 


Mother  is  the  name  of  God  in  the  lips  and  hearts  of  little  chilJrea- 
V*  Af,    Thackeray . 


m  ttie  daily  papers  a  lew  tiays  ago  witli  surpnse 
Sep  sorrow,  because  we  had  met  our  old  friend  only  a  few  days  before, 
^arently  as  strong  and  hearty  as  ever.     A  severe  cold,  developing  into 
icutnonia.  caused  his  death  after  an  illness  lasting  about  one  week. 
'  Mr.  Tait  came  to  California  in  1H53  and  soon  after  engaged  in  teach- 
Ig  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco.     His  success  as  a  teacher 
fought  him  prominently  liefore  the  people  and  in  time  he  was  elected 
^  the  position  of  City  Superintendent.     This  position  he   honorably 
Bled  for  eight  years.     He  was  also  for  some  time  Principal  of  the  State 
brraal  School  when  it  w^as  located  in  San  Francisco.     About  twenty 
fcars  ago  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Oakland.     This  city  then  was 
aly  a  good*sized,   prosperous  village,   and  Mn   Tait*s  experience  in 
ihooX  matters  and  his  acknowledged  ability  as  an  executive  officer  au<l 
f^anizer  made  him  an  exceedingly  useful  member  of  the  rapidly-grow- 
Ig  town.     He  was  made  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  which  posi- 
bn  he  filled  with  great  acceptance.     He  also  became  connected  with 
Bray  ton's  College  School  and  when  the  College  of  California  was 
led  over  to  the  State  and  became  the  llniversit>*  of  Caliiomia,  he 
id  charge  of  the  preparatory^  department  and  was  one  of  the  first  pro* 
rs  in    the  University.     When  this  institution  was  removed  from 
land  to  Berkeley,  he  severed  his  connection  with  it  and  engaged  in 
iness.     Desiring,  however,  to  give  his  sous  educational  advantages 
'hich  could  not  be  secured  in  California,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
ained  with  his  family  for  seven  years.     About  two  years  ago  he 
nied  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Alameda,  where  he  died. 
Mr.  Tait  was  one  of  those  rare  men  whose  sound  judgment  and  ex- 
ded  acquaintance  with  affairs  made  him  a  safe  adviser.     He  was  a 
{^'oruinent  teacher  at  a  time  when  our  present  school  system  was  estab- 
lished and  his  advice  was  sought  by  legislators  and  others  who  were 
f^mediately  interested  in  placing  the  public  schools  of  California  on  a 
^bstantial   basis.     His  interest  in   education  sprung  from  a  desire  to 
ter  the  condition  of  all   classes  of  people  and  his  activities  found 
ression  in  benevolence  and  christian  work.     He  was  a  genial  and 
pathetic  friend,  and  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  a  large  circle  of 
uaintances.     The  State  of  California  owes  him   a  debt   which  can 
erbe  paid. 
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Ore^oi)  Department 


STATE  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

State  Superintendent  McElroy  will,  during  the  present  month,  hold 
Institutes  in  Grant  and  Baker  counties.  Through  his  personal  efforts, 
many  teachers  from  the  East  were  induced  to  return  to  their  respective 
homes  via.  Oregon.  He  told  your  representative  yesterday  that  ht 
hopes  that  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  California  will  be  present 
and  assist  in  holding  the  next  State  Association  of  Oregon,  which  will 
be  held  next  July  or  August. 

Most  of  the  Oregon  teachers  wh6  visited  California  have  returned 
home  and  are  rested.  It  is  seldom  that  such  universal  satisfaction  b 
expressed  by  excursionists  as  by  those  who  attended  the  N.  E.  A.,  re- 
cently held  in  San  Francisco.  Everybody  felt  that  he  was  a  Prince, 
entertained  royally  by  his  peers. 

Prof.  F.  Rigler,  of  the  Couch  School,  in  Portland,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  accept  the  Prindpalship  of  the  Oregon  City  public  schools. 
Oregon  City  has  within  the  present  year  exhibited  her  usual  enterprise, 
this  time  in  building  a  handsome  school  edifice. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Yates,  formerly  principal  of  the  Independence  public 
schools,  was  recently  elected  to  the  Prindpalship  of  the  Corvallis  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  rumored  that  the  citizens  of  Corvallis  contemplate 
building  a  school  house  this  year. 

At  a  very  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Pjess  Association, 
held  in  the  State  House  last  week,  it  was  learned  that  most  of  the 
prominent  editors  present  were  at  some  time  successful  school  teachers. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Starr,  of  Willamette  University,  has  been  sick  for  some 
time  and  last  week  went  to  the  mountains  that  he  may  recuperate. 

President  D.  T.  Stanley,  of  the  Oregon  Normal  School,  is  in  Lane 
county  working  in  behalf  of  his  school. 

Prof.  Grimm,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  is  now  visiting  simi- 
lar institutions  in  the  East. 

Most  of  the  schools  over  the  State  will  open  about  the  first  week  iii 

Septenil>er. 

Roseburg,  Aug.  13th.  J.  B.  Horner. 


tflSToRV    OF    THE     United    StaTKS, 
complied    under  the  direction  of  the 
Itatt  Boartl  of  Education.     Printed  at 
e  Stale  Pri  n tin  g  House.     Cal i  forn  ia 
iUle  Series. 

'rom    tlie    limited    examination    we 

l>een  able,  thus  far,  to   give   this 

•k  we  are  pleased  with  it.     The  com- 

liler  is  Fred  H,  Clark,  a  graduate  of  the 

kite  University,  at   Berkeley ^    antl    at 

Bifrent   Principal  of  the   Los   Au^jelcs 

Bh  ScbooL     The  lol lowing  points  we 
k  worthy  of  special  tnention;     First, 
f  text  is  clear  and  vigorons  in  style 
i  d  the   topics  are   well  prnportioneil. 
tond,   special  exercises  are   jj^veri  to 
[  the  student,  such  as  models  for  re- 
Irs    at    the    close  of  each   chapter ; 
dels   of  abstracts  of  paragraphs  in- 
ded  to  aid  the  pupil  in  bis   study  ;  a 
taping  of  words  and  terms   u ceiling 
'planation  at  the  head  of  each  chapter, 
pbabetically  arranged  ;  words  difhcult 
[pronounce   arranged  at  the  head  of 
eh  chapter  with  pronuciation  indicat- 
1 1  the  same  alphabetically  arranged  in 
t  appendix  for  later  reference  ;  Ihirty- 
pfce  maps  six  of  which  are  double  page 
d  sixty-four  eugravings  to   illustrate 
e  text.     Third,  the  paper  is  of  excel- 
II  quality,  the  typography  good,  the 
I  Iding  strong  and  the  general  appear- 
ice  that  of  a  first-class  book.     Fourth, 
ft  price*    at    Sacramento    is    seventy- 
mts,   and  at   retail  in  other  places  the 
me  with  the  addition  of  postage  niak- 
1  kg  it  about  eighty  cents.     Other  school 
I  *tories   have  heretofore   sold   in   this 
I  We  for  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents, 
i  fth,   the  two  closing  chapters  are  de- 
'  ted  to  the  histor>*  of  California  ;    an 
btelleut  feature.     Sixtli,  a  chapter  on 
fe  history  o f  popu lar  educ a ti o n.     Qui te 
Urge  number  of  schools  are  already 
*^lgthis  history^  and  we  have  no  tlonht 
W.  that   actual  use   will    reveal   other 
Htits  of  excellence, 

H'ERSIDE  LlTKKATUKi:  SERIES,      Pub- 

Ushed  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
^dny.  Bostons 
lie  swes  comprises  thirty -six  num  - 


hers  in  paper  made  of  extracts  and 
choice  selections  from  Longfellow^ 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Hawthorne.  Lowell, 
Thoreaii  and  others,  specially  adapted 
to  school  use.  It  is  the  only  scries,  as 
far  as  we  know,  which  gives  in  a  cheap 
and  convenient  form  extracts,  for  litera- 
ture cla.sses,  from  our  l>est  American 
authors.  We  have  expressed  a  desire 
for  something  of  this  kmd.  many  times 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  We 
have  had  extracts  from  tlie  English 
classics  served  up  in  various  forms  and 
most  schools  have  been  well  supplied 
with  them,  but  American  authors  have 
been  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  In 
fact  this  condition  of  things  had  gone 
on  to  such  a  length  that  our  young 
people  began  to  wonder  why  it  w  as  that 
no  American  author  was  worthy  of 
study  in  our  schools,  excepting  perhaps 
one  or  two  of  the  poets.  We  hope  how- 
ever that  this  series  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Comi  any  will  cause  American  authop 
to  occi  -pf  a  most  prominent  place  in 
the  couise  of  study  of  our  schools.  We 
have  received  the  following  numbers: 
Sharp  Eves  and  other  papers.  Birds  and 
Bees,  by  John  Burroughs,  Little  Daffy- 
do  wndi  fly  and  other  stories  by  Haw- 
thorne, the  vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and 
other  poema  by  Lowell,  My  Hunt  after 
the  Captain,  and  other  papers  by  Holmes, 
I  The  Gettysburg  Speech,  and  other  papers 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  together  with 
LowelPd  essay  on  Lincoln  and  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,  by  Longfellow. 


Oltlines  of  Anxihnt  History  for 
Colleges  and  Hi^h  Schools.  Part  i. 
the  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece  by 
r.  V.  N.  Myers,  President  of  Belmont 
College.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

This  work  contains  the  history  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrioliabylonians,  He- 
brews, Phoenicians,  Lydiaus,  Medesand 
Persians  and  Greeks.  The  chapters  re- 
lating to  the  Eastern  nations  have  been 
written  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
revelations  of  the  monuments  of  Eg^pt 
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aiul  Babylonia,  The  contiecting  links 
hetween  the  histon-  of  the  East  and 
that  of  the  West  have  been  carefully 
traced,  and  the  influence  of  Oriental 
ci%^iiiAation  upon  the  latter  developinetit 
of  the  Western  peoples  fully  indicated. 


Ci^ASsrs    FOR     Children,      BeujaiuiD 

Franklin  ;  his  life  written  l>y  himself, 
edited  for  school  use,  with  notes  and  a 
continuation  of  his  life  by  D.  H.  Mont- 
gomery. Published  l>y'Ginu  &  Com* 
pany,  Boston. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  based  upon 
Franklin's  autobiography  as  edited  by 
the  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  late  minister  of 
France.  Only  such  changes  have  been 
made  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  j 
the  requirements  of  schools  with  the 
addition  of  some  anecdotes  drawn  from 
Franklin  *s  writings  or  from  standard 
histories  of  his  times. 


composition    by    ibis    popttlsr   aulhnr.j 
The   eilitor  has  aimed  to  pf««entj 
those  which  the  student  sboold  i 
then  to  lead  him  to  find  in  them  |^ 
which    illustrate    in    some   degree 
author's  life  and  character. 


CoLLOQiiA  Latin\,  adapted  to  the  be- 
ginner's books  of  Jones,  I^eightoUj 
Collar  and  Dauiell,  by  Benjamin  L. 
D'Ooge.  M.  A.,  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  Michigan  State  Normal  School 
Published  by  D,  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The  author  claims  that  this  little  book 
is  the  outgrowth  of  class  exercises, 
nearly  all  the  dialogues  in  it  having 
been  tested  by  actual  nse.  It  is  pub- 
lished with  the  hope  that  its  introduc- 
tion in  Latin  classes  will  arouse  enthus- 
iasm and  conduce  to  tboronghness. 


Academic  Algkhra  for  the  use  of 
Common  and  High  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies, with  Dumerons  examples. 


COLLEGK    Ai^GEBRA     for    the     use     of 

Academies,     Colleges    and   Scientific 

Schools,  with  numerous  examples. 

Both  the  above  named  books  are  by 

Edward   A,    Bowser^   L,  L.  D.  Professor 

of    Mathematics    and     Kngineering    in 

Rutgers  College  and  are  published  by  D. 

Van  Nostrand,  New  York. 


Numbers  SvMBor.iZKB.    An  ekinemarj 

algebra  by  David  M,  Sen^t 

the  State  Normal  School,   . 

ter,  Pa.     Pnblished  by  D,  Apjjktjn^ 

Company,    Boston. 

The  author  of  this  work  places  Mot 

us   whatever  is  necessar^^  to  a  study « 

higher  arithmetic,  elementary  jjetmictj 

and  the   elements  of  physics     Fundj- 

mental    ideas   and  principles  arc  luduc^ 

tively    developed,    and    then    >;i%cn  'r 

simple  and  concise  statements.     F^rtbrt 

on   in    the   work   propositions  are  ftf 

enunciated  and  then    logically    proves' 

thus   leading  the  student  from  thei 

elementary  fonns  of  reasoning  to  nf 

mathematical  demonstrations. 


Ax  Introduction  to  the  S 
THE  MiDDi^E  Age«i  by  I^phriaui 
ton,    Ph.    D.   Professor  of  Hisl< 
Harvard    University.      PubJishtil  Vr 
Ginn  k  Company,  Boston. 
This  work   aims  to  give,   in  sins] 
narrative  form,  an  accoiv:*  -*'•>—   -*' 
ment  of  the  Germanic  pt 
soil,  the  gradual   rise   l,     „.   . 
supremacy,  the  grow^th  of  the  Chr 
Church  and  its  expression  in  the 
astie  life  and  in  the  Roman  Papai 
finally    the  culmination   of  all   n 
Empire  of  Charlemagne-  j 

The  text  is  supplemented   bv  niitj'*.^    I 

lists  of  works  for  reference,  ^"' '^    '     ^ 

the  contemporaneous  maten 
the   narrative  is  based,  and  ^   ,,^ 
to  teachers  upon  topics  and  meti»o(i*«^ 
special  study. 


Through  the  Long  Nights,  a  na^ 
by  Mrs,  E-  Lynn  Linton.  Publisbctl^? 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


*>Ei.ECTEn  Poems  from  Prentiere  e^ 
Nouvelles  Meditations,  Edited  by 
(""feorge  O.  Curme,  A,  M.  of  Cornell 
College,  Mt-  Vernon,  Iowa.  Published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 
The  reader  will  find  in  this  collection 

of  seiccted  poems  by  Lamarlvne  ma\\y 
of  the  most  charnnng  pieces  of  ^el\ca\ 


Living  CREATt^iiEs  of  \Vat«  '^ 
ANh  Air.     By  John  Moni 
lished  by  Van  Antwerp,  1 
Cincinnatti  and  New  York. 
This  book   is  adapted  to  the 

Reader  Grade,  and  com 

and   anecdotes  of  anin 

\ ct>\3iVkVr^'  \^N*  Q^ud  girls:       i  ir  i 

\\\OW%  OTtWeN<   ^\A  %\Vt%K?OkX^, 


1  i>r' 


WOK  TABL 
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THK   MAGAZIS*ES, 

September  number  of  **The 
rtAR  Science  Monthly"  fully 
tains  the  well-earued  reputatiou  of 
stAiiilard  magazine*  The  opeuiug 
te  is  by  Prof.  W.  K,  Brooks,  of  Juhus 
E.ins  University,  on  "The  Growth 
tUy-Fishes :  a  Chapter  in  the  New 
ogy,*'  and  describes,  with  the  aid 
trikitig  illustrations,  the  curious 
(formations  which  the  youn;^  jelly- 
pass  through.  The  most  notable 
ire  of  this  issue  is  the  highly  enter- 
ng  character  of  much  of  its  contents. 
Adele  M,  Fielde  contributes  '*Some 
ie»e  Mortuary  Customs,"  describing 
tl  and  mourning  rites  amoug  this 
>ns  people ;  Mr,  Benjamin  Karr 
\  ^nie  of  his  observations  of  *'Men- 
"raits  in  the  Poultry- Yard/ '  showing 
I  many  amusing  anecdotes  that 
tatic  fowls  can  feel  pride  and  morti- 
ion,  that  they  exhibit  cunning  aud 
icquire  skill,  and,  in  short,  have  i li- 
cence very  like  that  of  a  man.  In 
limal  and  Plant  I^ore'*  Mrs.  Fanny 
Bergen  records  many  curious  beliets 
le  healing  virtues  of  various  repul- 
substances,  and  iu  the  power  of 
njof  snakes  and  other  reptiles.  "How 
rvpium-Habit  is  acquired,"  by  Virgil 
^aton,  shows  that  physicians  often 
cribe  opium  for  trifling  ailments, 
the  prescriptions  arc  taken  to  drug- 
>  to  be  refilled  again  and  again,  till 
patient  becomes  a  slave  to  the  drug, 
^ther  ttiere  are  fifteen  articles  bc- 
5  the  usual  *'  Editor's  Table,'*  *%iter- 
Notices,'*  Popular  Miscellany,  and 


I  The  September  MaCAZINK  of  Ameri. 
CAN  History  is  filled  with  substantial 

I  papers,  evincing  vast  research,  and  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  topics.  Governor 
St.  Claires  portrait  appears  as  its  fronis* 
piece,  incident  to  the  romantic  account 
of  Uie  foundation  of  cival  government 
beyond  the  Ohio  river,  entitled^ 
*' Marietta,  Ohio.  1788-1888;*'  written  by 
the  editor  whose  notable  descriptions 
are    always    delightful     reading.      The 

I  second    article    is    an    infonning    and 

,  scholarly  treatise  on  the  "  Indian  Triljes 

I  in  Prehistoric  Times,*'  by  Cyrus  Thomas. 
Ph.  D.  The  th mi  describes'' "The  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  in  Georgia,"  a 
welcome  contribution  from  the  eminent 
Georgia  historian,  Colonel  Charles  C. 
Jones,  Jr.  Dr.  J.  Harris  Pat  ton  *s  **Re- 
construction,  is  an  able  and  exhaustive 
study  of  a  subject  hitherto  greatly  mis- 
un<lerstood  by  the  majority  of  intelligent 
Americans*  Tlien  comes  an  excellent 
paper     on     "Canada's     Financial     and 

,  Business  Condition/*  by  Dr.  Prosper 
Iknuicn     The  ''  Relation  of  the  Cousti- 

'  tntion  and  the  Ordinance  of  17S7  to 
Education  "  is  discussed  most  effectively 
by  Lieuteuant'Govemor  Roberson,  of 
Indiana.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
nuniler  is  an  Knglish  view  of  **The 
River  Ohio,"    written  in  1757.     Among 

I  the  shorter  articles  is  a  graphic  account 
of  an  "  Escape  from  a  Burning  Prairie  " 
a  history  of  "The   Invention  of  the  Rul- 
ing machine,"  and  George   Washington, 
as   a    Dancer."      I'rice,  J5.00  per  year. 

\  New  York  City  :  743  Broadway » 


THE  NOVELIST— A  NOVEL  ENTERPRISE, 

el  in  name,  form,  purpose  and  method  is  The  No%^Ki^rsT,  Alden*s  new 
kly  magazine  of  American  fiction*  It  undertakes  to  give  the  worthiest  fiction 
lAme^ncan  authors  can  be  tempted  to  produce.  /^t^/W^'^^/ authors  not  admitted, 
loot  sentimental  talk  about  justice  to  American  authors,  hut  is  liold.  practical 
Ow.  It  is  certainly  handy  in  form,  l^eautifulin  dress,  excellent  in  all  mechani- 
Qiialities,  and  low  in  price  ;  well  suited  iu  all  respects  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
diligent  millions  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  "the  best" — it  will  not  stop  to 
ipcte  with  the  '^gutter- fiction"  of  the  sensational  periodicals  and  libraries, 
ms,  1 1. 00  a  year,  at  which  rate  it  will  give  over  2,500  pages,  equal  to  form 
St  or  tw*elve  ordinary  American  dollar  novels.  The  stories  will  follow  succes- 
'U\  one  at  a  time  a  novel  of  orrlinary  length  thus  being  completed  in  from  four 
igh  weeks.  If  one  stor}-  does  not  please,  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the 
1     For  a  ten-cent  subscrijjtion  (if  you  don't  wish  to  enter  for  all  at  ^r.oo,)  you 

receive  the  first  chapters  of  every  story  published  during  the  year,  which 
can  then  order  separately,  if  vou  wish.  A  specimen  copy  of  Thk  Nt)VEJJST 
sent  free  on  request.  Atidress,  John  B.  Alden,  Publisher,  393  Pearl  St, 
rk;  P,  O.  Box  1227. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

To  ScHooi.  Officers  and  Teachers. 

The  J.  Dewing  School-Supply  Companf 

Is  Now  OfTerins 

Oreatest    Advantages    to    Buyers    ot 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Library  Books, 
Bells  and  General  Supplies, 
Do «« ha  to  ret  SPECIAL  RATES  ^^JSS.^'^ 


Attjtbaag, 


80LK  AGENTS  FOR 


The  New  •  People's  4-  Cyclopedic 

UNIVERSAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Just  Published,  and  Brought  Down  to  the  Present  Time,  Foiii] 
Large  Octavo  Volumes. 
Over  2,500  Pages.    125  Double-Page  Maps.     60,000  Topics. 

1.    It  U  brought  down  to  the  present  in  every  (leparltncnt,  amd  w  lhu«  Ittmi  two  t«i  ten  ^tcn  iJierl 

than  any  other  work  now  on  the  market-  I 

■.     It  contJUflS  nejLrly  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  maps  and  dSagr^ms,  lieiug:  Uie  liet!-iQi^>M| 

CytioiHfdta  rvvr  put  Ucforc  the  American  people  I 

f.     It  contAios  colored  maps  of  the  i*  g^reatest  American  cities  and  of  the  »  Kre'^tcst  Eurofieuii 

CUpitaU,  a  Icalurc  hithi:rto  unknown  to  Cyclopedias.  r 

4.    The  maps  of  the  United  States  are  indeaed,  «howinK  the  location  uid  population  of  every  cQjrJ 

town,  nnd  vHlla^fc  in  tlie  United  ^tfitci»,  with  poat-offices,  mone^'^order  officer,  cxpreMoftCP^I 

county  ii,vaiA.  capitals,  etc. 
S     The  Nevr  Sooth  reccivcii  esipecial  attention  in  recent  material  development  and  ijicreis'Bl 

\U  cities  in  wealth,  importance,  and  VNopulatioa 

6.  Men  of  the  time  are  represented  in  iU  pag:e«  by  biogrraphical  notices  prepared,  in  maayo 

from  data  fumbhed  uy  ihe-mssflvc*. 

7.  Science.  Ait.  Geo^aphy,  Politics,  etc.,  etc..  in  all  their  recent  iicliievemeBts.  itre  mitttv  tiM 

to  date. 
The  whole  work  has  been  revised^  a  vmt  amount  ofnew  matter  added,  and  fresh  pUtms*^- 1 

Already   adopted   by   nearly  l^verv  Hoard  f*f  Kducation  in  California  and  by  Thon«ifl*i»  <] 
Httftem  Board.s  a^  '  ' 

THE    BEST    REFERENCE    BOOK. 


*'  Having  owned  and  used  a  set  of  The  l't.>|i1i 
teachers,  parenlA,  sludcnts.  and  all  who  read,  i**"  • 
book  extant."  FkoF.  L.  D.  Bkown,  FrcMiik  i 


mm  end  ihi^  valuabSe  i>o»1i  W| 
H Niem ,  nnd  the  beat  refcrc 
s  of  Nevada. 


Conmlete  in  Fonr  Couyenient  Volmes,  HiJ^Vc'r^iSr" 


Do  Not  be  Decelired  mto  buying  either  of  the  Old   Editions,  the  one  m  ^^ 
Volumes,  the  other  in  Three  Volumes,  THE  NEW  being 

f  Cloth,  |20  00  perMt 

24  0^      " 

SPECIAL  NET  PRICK  TO  SCHOOLS. 
Address, 

The  J.  DEWING  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    SCHOOL    FURNISHERS 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  813  MARKET  STREET. 

SAJJ   FRAKCISCO,  CAL 


SCHOOLS  ANP  SBMINARIES. 


t  Admitted  into  lUI  mjuftrtitivnu. 
Add»T«».  T,  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A..  Pret^t. 


Snell  Seminart 

568  TWELFTH  STREET, 
FALL   TERM    OPENS 

Monday,  August  1st,,  1887. 

MAKY  H    SNKLL.         I  t.^„*.ift»i. 


Mills  College  and  Seminary.. 

n^nn  COLLKGE    COl RSE  CORRRSrONDS 
A   very  nearly  with  Wetleslcy  CoUrRC,  Mas*. 
The  Scmmary  Cotine  remianF^  iinchatii^ecl. 
For  infomtatlon  apply  lo 

KEY.  €'«  r.  iTKATTW.V,  11.11.. 

Or  MR  Pi,  r,  T.  mtt*. 
Mills  i^niiaAry,  Alamtila  Coimly,  Cal. 

Califoroja  Hilitari  Academi, 

Col.  W.  H.  O'BlttEK,  Princh^al. 

Preparatory,  Academic  and  Commefclal 
Dejjartments. 

^"  Send   foh   Circular.   »»« 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

P'  ii*r  sail   Tm  fitT  CJiurch*** 

VANuult:N&  TIFT;  Cinotnnili,  O. 


IKNABE 


The  leading  Pianos  of  the  UhrhL 
Vmqualed  in  quality  of  tone  and 
durabiWi/, 

Mtisioal  Department 

Of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &C0. 

114  DUPONT   STREET, 

San  FRA?iciBOOf 
^1*1  Aojcirra  Pacitic  Coast. 


FIELD   SEMINARY. 

A  J>CHOOLKOKC11  RIBAND  YOr.NU  LADIES. 
ISift  TeU'ifraph  Aveiinr,  Oaklftiiil,  C^l. 
Tburouirli  in«itruttion.  Prep»rea  (or  rniveratty 
of  I'utifoniia,  V'AM«ttr«  WoHeslev,  i!$raitb  ftnti  otber 
f"i»1l»trL'*,  Nc\t  term  Undn*  Aug.  1.  1B.H8.  Addre«fi 
Mr«.,  I(  {1.  Kim\,  froprirtor*  ot  >1rf.  I>.  B.  C'oii* 
Urutti  Pri»ci|iftl. 

niLARCE  DEMAND 

..  GOOD  SENSE 

*/  COBD£B  CORSET WAfSTS 

For  T^nillfw^  .lli*»M'«  niti  Child  re  n 

invtrii  an  opjM'rtQEiily  to  unpniicipled 

dfalera  to  offer 

INFEfllOR  IMtTATIOMS 

undor    vftriwu    nAinM,   apoci 

wkiich  tliAf  CMXi  mali«  a  lAriwr 

proflt^Myinc  they  ara'«abf>at 

us  jrpod  u  th«  UOQB 

THH  AHE  NOT  AS  GOOD, 

f3r~B«  tw  jrour  CknM  y^ 


S«od  for  CKrooliir.  | 

FERRIS  BROS.  ^f°^'^S& 


niE  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  ONLY  TEACHERS^  AGENCY 
W^est   of   the    RocUy    Mountains. 

SUPPI.IES 

C^J    Competent  teacliers  of  all  kiiid.s. 


Address        MAV 
^  Post  Strkkt» 


(2)     Teachers  with  desirable  positions. 

L.  CHENEV,  Manager, 

San  r«AXXisco,  Cau 


By  Prv>f.  J.  G.  DHUPREK.  Mia6iflj)ii>i>i  CoUei:e,  CUntoa.  Uw. 
Year   by   year  the   number   of    miles    in   new   railroads,    new   u-l:  i 
lint*^,  and  new  telephone  wires,   fias  grown  greater  and  greater.     Lnn   i, 
towards  thfi  darkness,  we  may  easily  bring  ourselves  to  imagine  thai  i 
in  no  light;  hut  as  we  turn  our  faces  towardn  tho  rising  light,  we  at 
forget  the  shadows  which  o'erspread  the  world;  we  see  that  the  earth  w%% 
simply  in  its  own  shadow.     When  the  10,000  Greeks  on  their  n^turu  from 
the  battlefield  of  Cunaxa  came  in  sight  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  shouted, 
'•  Thalassa,    thalassa  1"    i.  e.,    "'The  sea,    the   8*?a  T'      It  meant  to  tliftm 
hope,  home,  happine&s.     The  mounUiiris  liad  been  crossed,  the  deserts  had 
been  traversed,  the  enemy  left  bjhind*     Ships   would  sdon  tmnsport  them 
to  their  native  Greece.     Teacher-s,  in  our  march,   be  have  come  in  sight  d 
the  great  sea  of  promise.     A  few  storms,  soma  shipwrecks,  loss  of  prap»Ttv, 
and  possiljly  of  life,  and  the  port  of  better  tinier   will   In*  reached.     Honwr 
toil,  hnpefulne^Hs,  braius  and  a  resolute  will  are  all  that  we  need.      But  ^v' 
the  true  teacher  rejoices  in  the  new  facilities,  and  t'8p#H?ially  at  theadvti. 
the  type- writer,  discordant  notes  are  heanl  rolling  up  froa  the  thniats  d 
the  fossil,  as  he   exclaims:  **I  don*t  want  anything  Ijetter  than  weapoiw  of 
our  fathers    in  this    warfare  against  ignorance.     The  blue-baok  ApoliM-  i* 
enough  for  me.*'    But  let  us  thank  Heaven,  the  blue-back  speller  is  vauii^lriiigt 
If  they  could  all  be  gathered  into  one  immense  heap  and  the  torch  applit<l,  in 
the  language  of  Francis  W-  Parker  **they  would  shed  more  light  upon  iko 
earth  than  they  have  ever  done  heretofore,    or  would  ever  do  under  noy 
other  cireu instances.'*     But  the  car  of  progress  rolls  onward;  fossils  iwastW J 
left  in  the  rear  or  crushed  beneath  the  advancing  wheels.     Teachers,  whfttdal 
propose  to  dc»  with  the  New  Factor?      It  means  to  abide,  and   we  caaootl 
ignore  it*     If  unwilling  to  make  use  of  it,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  mi!«i> I 
at  once  to  give  place  to  thoHM  mt«re  worthy,  to  those  willing  to  take  their  f*l*oft| 
in  thfj  van  of  the  mighty  columns  now  marshalling  beneath   tlie  Imnner  of  j 
the  New  Eduction." 
The   '^Caligragh"  is  the    standard  tv^pe- writer  for  practical  workJ 
fSend  to  the  General  Agent,  Estate  of  Samuel  Hill,  725  Market  strtet, 
San  Francisco,  for  de?5criptive  circulars. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Instruction  in  Subjects  Required   for  all   Grades  ot 
Teachers'  Certificates ! 

giairBoard  and  Rooms  in  Private  Families  at  Reasonable  Rates. 
Addr«»s»  ISAAC  WRIGHT,  A.  M.,  D.  P.  HAVNES.  B,  S..  Priadp 

1365  Fmtiklui  Street,  Oakt^and,  Cal. 

JO^H.    1^  R  Y  O  R^ 

SecfetAry  Ettji..atlc»na1  PublUhif^  Co. 

». ».  »T«Vi:»  A  <o..  Steam  Book  &  Job  Printers,  <  •.»«  %tii 

tSr  ALL   ORDERS    FROMTLY   ATTENDED  TO.  -^ii 


'ORTANT  to  all  TRUSTEES  and  TEACHERS 


)  tl]9  best  Readers  in  Your  Library  1 

Dse  Your  Library  Fund  Where  it  will  do  the  Most  MI 

I     SWINTON'S  READERS. 

ttrrely  New  Series  of  School  Reading- Books,  by  Prof,  Wm.  Swinton. 

TlfV^*"^  '  '*■  •  ■-•■■•  "•  ■^i'.llT.  IS,  iAvAi  "  the  ll*'<i,i0ri*  thf  fftcn*  i\f  /,an(ri)rt7<'-lfr«irunf;,"' *nd 
rlv  it>  .v^Miiry  toa  cicAr  ex^ire«.sii»ni.  lu  pursuit  ot  thU  theory,  Prot. 
'  Kv  9ii:rlti.s  ikbuiidAnt  exvrciac^,  which  require  &  clone  study  und  inii 

I^KII1>l>il«  thr-iiifhout  the  «tiriei,  u  well  a«  from  oxcrviav  to  exercise,  hiui  b«eii  & 
ii  car^rxl  «tuili\  uihI  1^  une  of  Ihe  mri^t  notable  tftikCtire^.  Thi«  grading  has  eit^^ndi'd  even  io  U^io 
^£f  uf  tht  typfHj.apfty,  and  the  moflt  Htniiient  oculists  pr(>iiotuictf  Ihc scries  fftultlusa  in  thui  p^r- 

1  AMTISTir  W«IKI£  t»  from  orlsrioAl  deslim«  by  the  IwBt  urti^^t*.  such  oa  L'hurch,  Dldma 
,  n«iiiUtoii«  Prc<iaricks,  Cary,  Uopktuv^  P;lu.  .uid  ot)iera,  who  hnve  brought  th«  true  artkt'a  eath 
'  their  wiirk  of  iliu^imting  tht^^e  books  for  the  cimiinoii-flrhool  eliliijr«u  of  Anwrii'a* 
fTflJi.ll  PltmER   i^D  FIRI^T  ltCAI»»:ir.    In 'ma  vfduuto.    In  |irint  ftrid  icdpt  (white  on 
UiJk^i   iitAri      I   .       H»iid<t')inelv  bouridiiieloth.     Btna  Uullv  LllUAtrated,     120  pAjfCM.     £]£a|]«nge^ 

ITI»!V'.S  »EC»^D  RIMDflK.     W^th  varieJ  <  xcrctiiia  In  print  and  •frrlpt     inuitraWd.     Bound 

.     I7fi  pA'jos.     Mxrhan^c,  1'^  ot-.     iDtriixiuLaion,  ill)  rt?..     Whuk^alet  .'lf>  et*. 

IV'^  rillKl*  ttEiDKK.  Ititr-iiUL^inif  iuau>  now  t»nd  valuable  (Mtures  Ui  •election  wmI 
L  Beauliftiily  Uluiitr»ted,  and  bound  Iti  duth.  'i40  |ta^a.  RxctiAUKe*  1£0ct«.  IntrodiiRtloa, 
Ot«B«k<.  f'O  ctH. 

""T""f  TlE^iDCK.     Pull  of  nnw  and  knt^Dnstiiiif  utafctur.  tarire'y  v^rltfinal,  atl^ptad 
A  work.     rUu^tr^cil  an.l   bouud  in  ul>>th.     ZM  pAgca.     KxcKan^v,  30  cfet^ 
_  ut*.  05ct*. 

rro  .1    ULIDES  tKI»  }^rKAKRB.    A  bm>k  uf  ehoic«  MjloclitinB  (or  readinjr,  rod* 

.nd  III  unrated  iiiid  bound   kn  eUtih,     4Bf)  paj^.     E^cUan^^e.  iO  ctn.     tntroduclloa. 

rriiV^H  MitTtf,  OK  fT.4^54IC*  RW«;LTSI1  reader.  D^sriKncd  for  4tudv  in  the  .uptier 
f  ^n^mioar  u^^hoLd^ai^  alfo  In  hiiih  s*rhrjQt^.  Ski-anieml*^  and  :$<'ni1iiarie«.  Ctottu  l!Od  po^fw.  Kxobaj)^o, 
Iniroductloh.  HM.     Wiwl^imiv,  fLU>^, 

T  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  ANY  SERIES  OF  READEBS.  *^ 

ftQ%'%  AIIV4:V€KD  W\WL%T  READER.  On  the  same  plan  tw  3winftDn*«  FniocT  and  Ftmt 
;  developing:  ^nd  extendini;  thu  Ishnijuai^o  work  of  that  bqok,  120  pagea*  Exehan;^,  10  ilA,  lutro- 
,  IB  pt».     wtH/l<i*fcle,  26  ctf. 

rry,V*»  AIIVA^IED  HECO^H  REAIIER.  on  the  plan  of  Uie  S^-cond  Bvader,  with  aladkr 
«  in  great  v:w*irTv.     176  |>A,rtv-v     i;\i.Ojari,'i:    i.i  ttrfi.     Introduction.  20  cts,     Wholesale,  115  ctfl. 

Siril.%*j*  ADIA^f  Et>  TIIIRti  READER.  With  e^erclaea  in  T>^\h\^  and  langntce-wwk 
lo  iboae  of  tlic  Titird  Holder.    1^0  p'^eiA.     E&cbaui^e,  HSi  cla.     Ititrodueiipn,  !W  uti.    wlioleaalc 

VT4I^*?«  IDVA^rEll  rOHRTH  READER.  Compund  (Uko  ttie  Fourth  ReAder)  of  new 
*f<i»L|ii^  tniUjr,  Urifcly  original  for  thi4  impuitant  grade  uf  acht^d  work.  SdJ  pigea.  Enchauj^tt, 
InlrodUk'tiorii.  ;'.6  cxa,     Wholcujalo,  <15  ets. 


spcnccrian  Steel  Pens  arc  the  Best  for  School  Use. 

SON,  BLAKElAfl  gO.,  Publishers,' 

^  NHW  VORIv  AND  CHICAGO. 

'a.  K.  OUNN,  General  Agent. 
.BOX,  2002,  329  Sansome  St„  S.  F 


Half  a  Century  in  School  Books i 

""  V  S.  BARNES  &L  ... 

[Establised  1838.] 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS   AND  STATIOJ 


jSr^W^  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BARNKS'    NKW    NATIONAL    READERS. 

iu  live  uuiuliei'^*     Piirited   on   beautiful    papei'.     EJe^awtly    illu«trAt«d< 
gr&deiJ.     Better  tliAU  any  otiier>  von  hnve  ni/en  mu\  2S  «*heap  as  the  chc 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES. 

^  iwo<book  fttinen.     Accurately  illuatiatetlfroru  ijhotographs.     Cltar,  dtrtid 
tifully  colored  mapa.     Copiims  foot-notes,     Bouiitl  in  clotb.     Popular  ev0 

BARXES'  HISTORIES.  _ 

The  BRIKF  History  of  UNITED  STATKS  iiaa  a  LARGKR  wUe    thaa    maf 

Himiliir  itaok,  '  Has  been  the  Ataiidanl  for  years.     The  Primary   Hiatory  of  t 

Unitt'd  Sttttes  is  n  Hiiiriptuoii8  littl*^  honk  made  up  on  tho  »itne  cunefal 

and    aecurattj    ph-in.     Our   ^enernl    History   and   LaiicaaterV 

KngliMh  History   give   th«   j^'reategt  «atii*fflt;tiou. 

BARNES'    LANGUAGE     SERIES. 

KtrcslPB  Primary  I^esaona.    HarnoR'  LHrtgnago  I^iessoiis,  and  Sill's  Praeticall 
Engliah   form   a  coinplet<?    Meries   of  grammatical   study,   giviiigi 
rational  methods  of  learning  Kuglii^h^ 

BARNES'  COPY-BOOKS. 

Primary   series  four^   Graitiinar  Series  hix   book?.      [•Ilegant,    busiueaa-Uke^   pt% 
Familiar  words,  early  ^^^eof  sentences.     The  Writing  Charts  are  nio«t  valuali 
as  teachers'   aids.     The    ''Souvenir"   preseutn   beautiful  exiini|iles  of 
work  from  thirty-nine  proficient  penman.  8pecinien  book  con- 
taining complete  set  of  copiea  aeut  on  applicatioo, 

WARD'S   GRADED    LESSONS    [N    LETTER    WRIT 
AND  BUSINESS  FORMS.  fl 

** These   books   mark  an  era  in   lang^ua^e  bookii.     We  heartily  commend  tffll 
who  desire  to  encourage  the  honest,  practical  doing  in  the  echool-rooni  of  what  cb 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  after  life.     These  books  will  hasten  the  time  whei"^  "*" 
inon  school  gra/duate  wilt  be  able  to  wtite  correctly  and  rapidly  any  kind  of  i 
business  letter,  — JST.  T.  SchoolJottrnaL 
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The  Eclectic  Physical  Geog^raphy  differs  widely  from  those  in  common  use  in 
following  particulars : 

I  Its  Charts  are  Distinct  and  grapbtcallv  accurate.  Each  chart  contains 
t  a  single  set  of  physical  features,  thus  avoiding  over-crowding  and  confusion, 
lie  by  the  use  of  different  projections,  graphic  accuracy  is  secured. 

r^.     It  Assumes  no  Scientific  Knowledge  on   the   part   of   the   young   pupil 
min^  the  study.     The  introductory  chapter  forms  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Cfit  fundamental  Jaws  of  nature  upon  the  operation  of  which  all  the  phenomena 
Physical  Gcog:raphy  depend. 

3.    The  Order  of  Treatment  is  natural  and  logical.     The  enveloping  atnios 
lere  is  discussed  before  the  Sea,  because  its  action  is  the    cause  of  most   marine 
lenomena;  for  similar  reasons  the  treatment  of  the  Land  follows  that  of  the  Sea 
lid  precedes  that  of  Climate. 

^.  Its  Constant  Aim  is  to  Trace  to  Proximate  Causes  common  and  familiar 
beaomena,  rather  than  to  simply  describe  those  which  are  rare  and  exceptional 

5.  Its  Treatment  of  Erosion^  or  the  constant  modification  of  the  continental 
Brface  by  atmospheric  agencies, — as  exemphfied  alike  by  the  shallow  rain  fur- 
>w  and  the  Colorado  Canyon,  by  the  muddy  Eood  in  the  rivulet  and  the  great 
Kssissippi  delta,  liy  the  street-cleaning  shower  and  the  dust -raising  wind — is  not 
■Bmissed  with  the  usual  brief  paragraph.  Nearly  every  chapter  in  the  book 
Hds  in  erosion  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  phenomena  under  discussion. 

6.  It  Discards  the  Theory  that  the  Secular  Cooling  and  contraction  of  the 
ianet  is  the  main  cause  in  pro<lucing  the  present  relief  of  the  globe.  Recent 
EVestigations  have  clearly  established  the  relative   insignificance  of  this  factor. 

7.  The  Chapter  on  Weather  and  Climate  explains  the  principles  upou  which 
Signal  Service  bases  its  weather  predictions,  and  describes  the  causes  of  the 

krious  climate  of  the  w^orld. 

8.  The  Chapters  on  Life  are  something  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary  of 
l]ganic  classification.  The  remarkable  phenomena  observed  in  the  manifold 
Irms  and  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of  organisms  are  briefly  stated,  together 
Ith  the  inference  which  lead  to  the  development  theory% 

9^    It  Omits  all  Guide  Book  Descriptions  of  scenery,  and  doubtful  and  use- 
statistics,  thus  gaining  space  for  a  great  number  of  new  and  appropriate  e3c- 
aaatory  cuts  aod  diagrams. 

10.  The  Scientific  Accuracy  of  the  book  is  attested  by  eminent  specialists 
the  various  departments  of  science, 

U,  Its  size»  i2mo,  renders  it  the  ^Qst  convenient ,  most  durable,  and  the 
^^psst  Geography  in  the  market. 
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UORAL     TRAINING     THROUGH    THE    MEDIUM    OE 
TEA  CHINC    PI  I  VSfOL  OG  K 

While  the  true  and  earnest  teach trr  cau  readil}'  and  easily  find  oppor- 
toities  every  day  and  in  every  class  to  enforce  moral  truths  as  the  out- 
toe  ol  the  instructions  of  the  regular  lessons,  he  will  be  especially 
i^'ored  in  this  respect  in  the  teaching  of  physiology.     The  value  of 

Lis  science  as  a  basis  of  moral  instruction  is  readily  perceived,  when  it 

Eisidered  how  much  misery  and  anguish,  bodily  and  mental,  have 
ed  to  the  human  race  because  of  the  violations  of  the  laws  which 
t  has  impressed  upon  the  ver>^  constitution  of  man's  physical 
frame — violations  which  in  the  raajorit>'  of  cases  are  traceable  rather  to 
Knorance  than  wilful  disobedience.  Not  only  does  a  raan*s  happiness^ 
►ut  oftentimes  his  usefulness,  to  a  very  great  extent,  depend  on  health 
bnditions,  and  these  upon  obedience  to  those  principles  of  correct  liv- 
&g  and  acting  by  means  of  which  the  health  is  conserved.  Through 
ile  arteries  of  the  healthy  body  the  blood  bounds  and  sparkles  and  leaps 
Rithvery  joy»  affording  clearness  and  vivacity'  to  the  mind,  and  render- 
fig  power  to  the  body  to  perform  with  ease  and  pleasure  every  function 
^  life,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  in  the  very  nature  of  things  to 
"^pect  that  the  confirmed  dyspeptic  or  the  sla^^e  to  some  open  or  secret 
"^ce  can  either  be  happy  or  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  Nor  is  this 
^e  at  all  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  a  few  great  geniuses  have,  in 
Bpite  of  their  vices,  been  great  thinkers  and  writers,  since  it  can  be  easily 
ftho^  from  the  biographies  of  every  one  of  them,  that  their  best  efforts 
^tre  clogged  and  hindered,  and  even  some  of  their  best  designs  thwarted 
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by  the  incul)us  which  their  \4ces,  or  the  diseases  resulting  therefrom, 
laid  upon  their  genius.  It  is  so  true  and  trite,  that  I  need  hardly  say 
it  here,  that  much  of  the  irritability,  hate»  re\^nge,  melancholy,  <fc* 
meotia*  leading  often  to  crimes  against  God  and  society^  can  ht  fre- 
quently  traced  to  the  eflfects  of  a  diseased  liver  or  brain  or  both,  and 
oftentimes  the  diseased  condition  of  these  organs  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  use  of  food-stuffs  or  drugs,  solely  taken  to  satisfy  the  craragsof 
a  pampered  appetite.  It  is  indeed^  serious  thing  to  create  an  appetite 
just  for  the  fun  of  satisfying  it,  but  when  such  an  apj>etite  leads,  as  it 
may  and  often  does,  to  a  ruin  as  complete  as  it  is  terrible,  the  serionv 
ness  is  so  great  as  to  demand  that  every  teacher  should  do  his  utmost  tf) 
set  the  facts  here  before  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

That  much  of  the  depravity  in  human  nature  may  be  the  outcome  o: 
hereditar>'  tendencies  cannot  be  denied,  but  frequently  such  depravit)- 
may  be  only  poienHai  not  kinetic^  until  some  untoward  circumstance  sejs 
it  into  acti\'it>\  The  tiger  in  man  may  be  only  a  sleeping  one,  but  oh. 
how  often  has  all  its  savager>^  been  awakened  into  activity  by  some  tm- 
wonted  bodily  conditions,  which  by  proper  knowledge  might  ha\^  been 
avoided  !  The  unavoidable  ills  which  poor  humanity  is  called  upon  to 
suffer  are  mighty  enough  and  dreadful  enough,  but  few  indeed  aietky 
compared  wnth  those  which  man  brings  upon  himself  by  his  igaorance 
and  wilfulness-  The  victims  of  spirituous  drinks,  opium,  hasheesh, 
betel  nut,  and  absinthe  are  unfortunately  growing  more  numerous eveo^ 
year,  and  the  consequeulal  effects  on  society  grow  in  like  ratio  roort 
disastrous,  and  what  is  worse  these  effects  are  transmitted  to  the  tiext 
generation  in  insane  tendencies,  weakened  constitutions  and  enfeebled 
wills.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  many  cases  the  use  of  these  drags 
is  commenced  with  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  terrible  consequences 
to  ensue,  the  necessity  lying  upon  the  teacher  to  tell  the  tnith,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  is  so  great  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  Ije  criminal  indeed.  And  just  here  the  writer  catmot  refrain 
from  calling  the  atteudon  of  teachers  to  those  crushing,  Uiose  tenible 
woeSj  which  alas»  too  often  fall  ruthlessly,  mercilessly  upon  so  many  ^ 
the  prime  of  life,  in  consequence  of  certain  secret  sins  indulged  in,  \'^ 
youth^ — at  a  time  w^hen  the  consequences  thereof  w^ere  not  so  much  ^ 
[suspected.  Here  let  me  warn  the  teacher  that  he  must  not  allow  x^or 
tives  of  prudence  or  delicac}'  to  prevent  him  from  doing  his  bounded* 
duty  here  in  proper  expostulation,  in  picturing  out  to  the  suspected  tb-^ 
inevitable  consequences  in  all  their  hideousness.  The  true  teadier  ni 
succeed  in  chosing  the  proper  time  to  do  this  and  the  proper  way. 
That  the  young   then  should  be  taught  the  nature  of  the  danj 


iireatcn  them,  plainly^  earnestly,  perseveriugly,  in  order  that 
eing  forewarned  they  may  be  forearmed,  must  be  the  duty  of  ever>' 
acher.  And  here  is  the  writer  reminded  that  the  teachers  of  the  State 
•e  now  authorized  by  law  to  give  pupils  instruction  upon  the  evils  of 
sing  intoxicating  beverages,  as  well  as  on  the  evils  of  using  tobacco, 
id  lie  would  suggest  in  this  connection  that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
€  study  of  physiolog>'  and  hygiene  the  medium  through  which  proper 
struction  on  so  important  a  subject  should  be  given  than  to  multiply 
asses  and  text-books  and  then  only  succeed  in  divorcing  from  its  con- 
action  a  subject  which  will  only  draw  weight  and  force  from  its  con- 
jctions,  and  hence  this  would  also  suggest  the  teaching  of  at  least  ele- 
cntary  hygiene,  even  in  primary  schools,  a  thing  it  seems  to  the  writer 
Lit  ought  to  \yt  done. 

Had  tbe  teachers  of  two  or  three  generations  since  commenced  this 
cwrk,  and  had  it  been  kept  up  from  that  day  to  this  earnestly  and  per- 
irse\*eringly  all  over  our  land,  there  would  not  now  exist  so  much  need 
*  force  men  fy  prohibitory  enactments^  to  forsake  a  course  of  conduct 
'hich  must  only  end  in  disaster  to  themselves — a  course  often  com- 
i€DCed  in  ignorance  and  only  maintained  in  greater  knowledge  and 
ght  becaitse  early  habits  and  appetite  are  stronger  than  present  con vic- 
tms.  Is  it  not  just  as  tnie  in  society*  as  in  the  school-room  that  he 
ho  governs  himself  is  best  govenied  ?  The  aim  and  object  of  all  true 
lilanthropists  will  always  be  to  teach  the  members  of  society  the  sub- 
sart  of  self-government,  in  order  that  they  may  do  right,  not  through 

npulsion^  but  because  both  a  love  of  the  right  and  habits  combined  B 
.  not  permit  them  to  do  otherwise.     The  true  teacher  who  is  also  a  ™ 
philanthropist  will  likewise  have  always  in  view  the  same  object 

the  latter.  He  will  prepare  his  pupils  to  hate  the  wrong  by  showing 
effects  of  the  wrong.  He  will  inculcate  grand  moral  principles  and 
ill  educate  the  pupils  to  appropriate  them  and  to  weave  them  into  the 
Ty  texture  of  their  Uves,  while  teaching  those  very  sciences  or 
anches  of  learning  whose  principles  and  deductions  are  adapted  to  _ 
ow  that  moral  principles  are  based,  not  on  the  arbitrary  customs  offl 
ciety,  but  upon  an  immutable,  eternal  ftmndation,  both  in  the  con- 
Ittttion  of  the  human  economy  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Creator  who 
itablished  that  economy. 

Though  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  laws  of  moralit>*  demand  on 
Impart  of  the  individual  that  he  should  preserve  the  house  in  wliich 
^Ego  resides  from  all  the  attacks  of  enemies  within  and  without,  yet 
low  very  careless  are  most  of  us  in  the  matter,  and  yet  no  man  can  be 
^idered  in  the  truest,  highest  sense — moral,  and  no  man  can  seek 
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the  highest  ideal  of  personal  worthiness  and  of  the  greatest  tisefulness  ] 
who  needlessl}^  exposes  himself  to  conditions  and  circumstances  wliiciil 
must  impair  his  health  and  tlius  hinder  him  in  the  performance  of  lh(»e  I 
duties  he  owes  his  Creator  on  the  one  hand  and  those  he  owes  his  fdlow 
men  on  the  other  !     The  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  esteemed  noth- 
ing less  than  criminal  to  be  sick  with  preventable  diseases^     Even  now 
the  public  properly  holds  that  man  morally  culpable,  sometimes  even 
criminally  guilty,  whose  needless   exposure   to   disease,  or  neglect  of 
means  to  ward  it  off  entails  siiflfering  on  society.     The  man  who  diieeic- 
inates  small-pox  \nrus  or  cholera  germs  through  carelessness  is  in^etd 
criminally  guilt>^     Nor  does  ignorance  exculpate  the  guilty  one.    He 
ought  to  know  better  and  could  have  known  better  in  all  likelihood,  la 
all  but  exceptional  cases,  had  he  not  criminally  neglected  the  opportun- 
ities of  acquiring  knowledge  on  these  points.     Just  now  there  is  un* 
tisual  activit>'  manifested  by  medical  men,  and  scientists  in  general,  in 
making  researches  into  the  causes  of  diseases  and  wonderful  have  becnj 
some  of  the  discoveries  made,  and  that  greater  ones  will  yet  be  madeial 
the  near  future  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  judging  fromJ 
the  many  fields  of  research  opened  up  by  what  has  already  been  donjcl 

About  three  years  ago  a  very  startling  discoveo'  was  made  in  Berlia,J 
which  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  causes  of  certain  diseases 
known  as  zymotic  ^x g€rm  diseases,  such  as  sniall-pox,  diphtheria,  scai^l 
let  fever  and  consumption,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Koch,  to  whom  thfij 
honor  of  the  great  discovery  is  due,  believes  he  has  foimd  out  a  met] 
whereby  all  such  diseases  can  be  mitigated  and  perhaps  finally  stamped 
out.     In  this  work  he  is  followed  by  Pasteur  of  France,  who  has  cx-J 
tended  the  discoveries  to  still  a  greater  length,  until  inoculation  fa 
various  diseases  has  become,  or  is  fast  becoming,  a  standard  mode  < 
procedure  in  therapeutics. 

All  such  discoveries  as  these  the  true  teacher  can  use  in  bis  classes  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  with  a  moral  end  in  v^ew.  It  is  indeed  a  good 
thing  for  ail.  but  especially  for  the  teacher,  to  cultivate  the  habit  ot* 
looking  at  all  knowledge  from  a  moral  standpoint  and  of  studying  bu* 
he  can  use  all  new  discoveries  in  science  for  the  advancement  of  1"* 
pupils  toward  that  high  plane  of  personal  ivorthiness  of  saui,  the  g^ 
of  all  the  virtues  here  and  hereafter.  It  is  true  that  everything  tlwt 
touches  the  circle  of  our  life  at  any  point  has  more|or  less  influence  *>n 
bur  conduct  here,  and  will  act  as  a  factor  in  determining  what  our 
eternity  will  be.  Hence  the  mighty  influence  of  the  teacher  in  mm\^ 
ing  and  shaping  the  character  of  his  pupils  even  when  he  is  totaliV 
naconsdou^  of  exerting  any  influence.     A  stone  let  fall  from  the  b'^^^- 


attracts  and  moves  the  world  and  thus  affects  the  remotest  body  in  the  uni- 
verse. A  pebble  dropped  into  the  ocean  causes  waves  to  be  formed  which  * 
librate  outwards  in  widely  increasing  circles  until  the  whole  ocean  feels 
Ihe  impulse.  A  sound  wave  moves  forward  from  a  sonorous  body 
Hbrating,  in  spheres  of  sound,  alternate  shells  of  condensations  and 
larefactions  until  the  ocean  of  air  is  tremulous  therewith.  So  the 
tacber  by  the  force  of  his  character  and  example  does  set  into  vibra- 
jon  waves  of  inflnence*  going  out  from  him  in  constantly  widening  cir- 
Jes  until  all  eteniity  may  be  affected  thereby.  Thus,  by  directly  affect- 
&g  that  microcosm — the  school-room  full  of  pupils,  the  teacher  really 

oulds  and  shapes  and  fashions  the  thoughts,  the  opinions,  the  char- 
tter  of  yet  unborn   millions.     As  Jean  Paul  Richter  in  his  Levaua, 

3serves  :  "It  is  certain  that  no  man  can  take  a  walk  without  bring- 
Ig  home  an  inlhience  on  his  eternity  :  ever>'  spur,  every  star  of  heaven, 
irer)'  beetle,  every  trip  or  touch  of  the  hand,  as  certainly  engraves 
Self  upon  us  as  the  gentle  dew  drop  or  the  hanging  of  a  mist  effects 

e  granite  mounLiins. 

Let  the  teacher  see  to  it  then,  that  the  influence  exerted  on  himself 
lid  on  his  pupils  by  all  his  surroundings  is  for  good.     Well  would  it 

:,  if  every  teacher  in  our  land,  feeling  that  one  of  the  greatest  factors 

the  work  of  regenerating  the  race  and  bringing  it  to  a  higher  plane 
f  moral  living  is  the  public  school,  would  lionestly  and  earnestly,  with 
D  adequate  idea  of  the  full  extent  of  what  "  morals"  are  and  "  moral 
Eajning*'  means,  and  ^ith  zeal,  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  judiciousness 
ed  common  sense,  do  his  part,  to  makes  his  pupils  better  than  they 
ould  be  without  the  influence  or  stipiulus  of  such  a  life  as  his. 

Grass  Valley,  Cal.  Pkof.  Grannille  F.   Foster, 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A   RECITATION. 

The  central  exercise  of  the  school  is  the  recitation.  All  other  exer* 
ses  point  toward  it,  and  find  a  large  part  of  the  significance  in  it. 

fe  success  or  failure  of  the  school,  as  regards  its  specific  and  peculiar 
iction,  viz.,  intellectual  culture,  can  be  determined  by  the  character 
the  recitation.     There  are  certain   essential  ideas  that  belong  to  it 
licb  we  shall  undertake  to  present  briefly. 

I.  The  essential  condition  of  a  good  recitation,  is  good  feeling  be- 
^en  teacher  and  pupih  All  the  emotions  that  are  active  must  be 
^surable  ones  and  in  accord  with  the  end  sought.  AU  intense  feel- 
B  of  every  sort  should  be  avoided.     Let  us  see  why. 


certain 
use  before  reaching  the  point  of  fatigue.  This  may  be  all  expended  i 
physical  effort,  in  which  case  there  is  none  left  for  the  mental  and  spij 
ual  activities.  The  day  laborer  who  works  ever>'  day  to  the  point  t 
physical  exhaustion,  is  incapable  of  any  great  intellectual  or  spiritual 
exertion.  Indulging  the  pleasurable  emotions  requires  the  least  expea 
diture  of  energy  ;  so,  light,  pleasant  entertainment  is  that  which  is  bd 
fitted  to  persons  in  this  condition.  Agbin,  the  stock  of  energy  may  tx* 
pend  itself  along  the  line  of  feeling  ;  then  there  is  none  left  for  thinking 
or  doing.  Every  one  knows  persons  who  exhaust  their  physical  ener- 
ies  in  exclamations. 

Or  the  sours  energies  may  be  directed  along  the  line  of  intelledua 
activity  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  powers,  Hamlet  is  the  type  < 
such.  Or  a  person  may  be  strong  in  execution,  and  corresponding! 
weak  along  the  lines  of  intellect  and  enjotion. 

Now,  if  the  teacher  remeniliers  that  each  child  has  only  a  certaii 
limited  quantity'  of  energy  to  expend,  he  will  take  care  thai  it  is  nd 
wasted  in  painful  or  unduly  pleasurable  emotions.  A  high  pitch 
excitement,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  dread  of  failure,  fear  or  reproolj 
mortification  over  defeat,  or  the  auger  or  chagrin  aroused  by  censui^ 
are  not  favorable  conditions  for  those  activities  that  must  be  aroua 
and  depended  upon  for  success  in  the  recitation.  The  teacher  shoul 
also  remember  that  the  capital  stock  of  energy  of  each  pupil  differs  i 
quantity  from  that  of  every  other,  and  should  deal  with  him  accorJ 
ingly. 

2»  Having  secured  the  best  filling  possible  at  the  time  for  the  h 
exeixrise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  teaclier  should  form  a  clear  aa 
distinct  conception  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  particular  recitatioJl 
and  what  results  are  to  be  olnained.  Do  not  listen  to  the  fatal  here^ 
of  those  •*  reformers**  who  tell  you  to  go  before  your  class  without  del 
nite  idea  of  w^hat  is  to  be  done.  We  have  noticed  that  the  pupiU  < 
these  teachers  leave  the  recitation  in  ver>'  much  the  same  condition 
the  teacher  entered  it.  They  have  no  clear  idea  of  anything  that  wi 
there  considered. 

Each  recitation  should  have  a  central  idea  around  which  others  clu 
tcr,  near  or  more  remote.  Determine  definitely  just  which  of  tbcfl 
ideas  are  to  be  considered  in  the  recitation,  and  which  ones  are  to  I 
left  out,  or  touched  but  lightly. 

5,  Have  clearly  in  mind  the  foundation  upon  which  the  central  paJ 
of  this  lesson  must  rest.  What  must  go  before  it,  and  lie  known,  b 
fore  the  mind  is  prepared  for  the  lesson  of  to-day }    Knowledge  is  organi^ 


7n  where  one  will,  there  is  some  idea  that  touches  the  one  which 
we  begin,  and  depends  upon  it.  Let  this  relation  of  dependence  l>e 
sought,  and  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

4.  Have  a  clear  idea  of  the  immediate  purpose  in  view  in  the  pres- 
I  ent  recitation.  This  purpose  raa\'  l>e  one  of  three,  or  a  combination  of 
I  two  or  all  of  these, 

a.    The  object  ma}^  be  to  g^ive  the  pupil  some  new  knowledge.     An 
idea  or  thought  is  to  be  presented  to  him  for  the  first  time.     This  pur-j 
pose  will  be  to  determine  the  character  of  this  particular  recitation. 

^.  The  object  may  be  to  make  the  knowledge  that  was  formerly 
given  clear,  and  give  the  pupil  facility  in  expressing  it.  Its  purpose  is 
to  make  the  pupil  ready  with  this  new  knowledge.  The  method  is  that 
of  repetition  of  the  same  ideas  in  different  forms.     It  is  called  drt'iL 

c.    The  object  may  be  the  applicatian  of  this  knowledge  to  the  solu- 
tion of  new  problems  in  which  those  ideas  are  involved.     This  is  an 
exercise  to  increase  the  pupils  intelligence.     Intelligence  may  be  defined 
as  the  ability  to  make  a  rational  use  of  knowledge.     To  give  the  pupil 
intelligence  is  the  crowning  purpose  of  the  school,  and  should  be  ever 
kept  prominent  in  view  in  tlie  recitation.     There  are  persons  of  great 
knowledge— animated  encyclopedias— that  have  little  intelligence.    There 
are  also  very  intelligent  persons  who  have  a  narrow  range  of  knowledge. 
L The  common  schools  are  the  hope  of  the  country,  l>ecause  it  is  hoped 
[that  out  of  them  are  to  come  inkiUgint  human  lieings,  animated  by  tlie 
^irit  of  just  and  fair  dealing  with  their  fellow-meu.     With  this  spirit 
[active  among  men  who  are  universally  intelligent,  th„*  question  of  labor 
l^d  capital,  and  all   other  great   social   questions,   would   l>e  readily 
]  ^justed,  for  each  party  to  the  controversy  would  see  that  an  injiir>'  to 
one  is  an  injur>'  to  all,  and  that  an  intelligent  self-interest  demands  that 
J€very  man  shall  have  his  due. 

5.  Tlie  last  essential  idea  which  we  mention  here,  is  that  of  determio* 
Jtig  the  steps  in  the  process  by  which  the  purpose  of  the  recitation  is  to 
^  realized.  There  is  a  regular  and  logical  movement  from  the  begin- 
oiagto  the  end  of  every  well-conducted  lesson.  What  the  steps  in  this 
Jiioveinent  are,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  purpose  of  the  particular 
citation.  But  there  is  a  first  step  commou  to  all  recitations,  which  is 
^  test  the  class  to  see  whether  the}-  have  those  ideas  which  form  the 
liasisof  the  present  lesson.  So  much  of  review  should  precede  ever>' 
citation  — Geiitgc  P.  Brown  in  IHiuois  School /ournaL 


The  man  who  has  "grit"  and  ability,  and  is  willing  to  start  in  busi- 
ness in  a  smally  way,  usuall  makes  a  success  of  it. 


THE   PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOf'f^XAL 


HOME  TEACHING  BEFORE  SCHOOL   TEACHING, 


**  Tm  getting  sick  of  so  much  talk  about  the  necessity  for  better  school 
said  ail  old  teacher  to  me  the  other  day.     '*  I  don't  know  but  I 
soon  come  out  with  a  little  paper  to  prove  that  the  schools  are  ali 
much  too  good/* 

**  My  dear/'  said  I,  "do  you  contemplate  shirking  your  duties  in  tfie 
future?^' 

•     **  No,  I  mean  to  go  on  as  I  have  done  for  years,  and  as   hundreds  of 
teachers  are  daily  doing;  trying  to  punch  ideas  into  brains  that  woiiJd 
other\^ise  never  contain  one.     I  suppose  it  is  better  such  brains  should 
contain  a  few  ideas,  even  if  they  never  know  enough  to  make  use  of 
them,  but  it  is  very  discouraging  to  a  teacher  who  wants  to  seesoiiM 
good  result  from  her  toiL     I  was  thinking  of  the  Blakley  boys.     Theirj 
father  is  a  college  graduate,  and  their  mother  also   received  a  _ 
education,  but  the  V>oys  know  nothing  but  malicious  mischief/' 

'*  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?*'  I  asked 

*' As  I  account  for  much  of  the  same  lack  of  mental  powers  in  th« 
children  of  a  good  many  of  our  smart  people*  They  don't  take 
trouble  to  teach  their  children  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  think 
intelligently.  They  are  so  well  fitted  themselves  to  do  the  thinking  for 
the  whole  family,  and  can  do  it  so  easily,  that  it  never  occurs  to  thein 
that  they  are  usurping  the  rights  of  others  by  so  doing.  It  is  very  tlif* 
ferentin  families  where  the  parents  often  feel  the  need  of  a  better  educa- 
tion, and  have  a  real  love  for  knowledge.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
teach  their  children,  for  the  teacher  feels  as  if  she  were  sewing  seed  in 
a  ven^  fertile  soil.  A  practiced  observer  can  nearly  always  tell  the 
'  families  where  reading  aloud  is  practiced,  and  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  that  which  has  been  read,  in  which  the  children  are  encouraged  to 
take  a  part ;  and  the  reading  where,  if  any  views  are  given  of  the  sub- 
ject, they  are  always  the  father's  or  mother's^  while  the  children  listefl 
indifferently  if  they  listen  at  all. 

*  Books  and  papers  do  no  real  good,  without  the  children  are  encour- 
aged to  read  them,  and  taught  to  form  intelligent  ideas  of  what  the}' 
read.  Then  their  minds  become  fitted  to  receive  an  education  that  wifl 
do  them  some  gootl,  and  they  can  receive  such  a  training  nowhere  else 
as  they  can  at  home.  I  know  lots  of  parents  who  decline  to  "fuss"  with 
their  children,  because  teachers  are  paid  for  educating  them.  And  they 
do  educate  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  with  most  children  of 
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9i  parents,  it  is  very  like  the  education  wbich  is  given  to  the  dumb 
ite  that  performs  inside  the  circus  tent. 

'*I  know  two  women,  each  of  whom  had  one  son.  The  boys  were 
U"ly  of  the  same  age,  not  very  strong  physically,  and  decidedly  weak 
intally.  At  the  age  of  three  years  they  were  about  as  smart  as  a 
Id  of  one.  Ask  one  of  them  a  simple  question  ;  if  he  was  feeling  well, 
instance,  and  his  mother  would  look  at  hira  nervously  and  say,  'Tell 
f  lady  quite  well,  thank  you,'  and  the  boy  would  repeat  it  as  a  parrot 
fuld.  They  began  before  he  could  speak  intelligently^  to  teach  him 
I  letters  and  after  two  years  trying  he  knew  most  of  'them.  He 
Bsent  to  school  until  he  became  too  large  to  go  any  more,  and  refused  to 
jiain  in  the  classes  with  boys  of  seven  and  eight.  He  will  never 
Dw  enough  to  be  able  to  read  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  and  will  never 
fe  to  do  so. 

While  the  other  boy  who  was  not  a  bit  smarter  at  the  age  of  three 
Irs,  whose  advantages  were  no  better,  whose  parents  were  no  more 
rtligent,  is  a  man  of  fair  abiltty  and  a  medium  amount  of  intelligence, 
I  a  home  of  his  own,  and  is  quite  capable  of  earning  a  comforable 
Kng  for  a  family. 

t'  What  caused  the  difference  tetween  the  two  boys  ?  All  who  know 
tnj-  believe  it  to  be  the  difference  in  the  training  which  they  received, 
'*Jamie,  the  last  one  mentioned  was  taught  to  think.  II  a  question 
re  asked  him,  his  mother  obliged  him  to  answer  it  without  help,  and 
bis  answer  were  incorrect,  she  helped  him  to  think  about  it,  and  then 
IVe  a  better  one.  He  was  never  allowed  to  learn  things  by  rote.  His 
kysical  condition  was  built  up  as  fast  as  possible,  and,  by  means  of 
Iject  lessons  he  was  made  to  understand  what  she  wished  to  teach  him. 
he  never  helped  him  to  an  answer  until  he  had  first  given  one,  and  she 
per  failed  to  explain  to  him  just  how  his  was  wrong.  It  was  a  task 
f  teacher  could  have  accomplished.  It  required  unlimited  patience 
iw  years  of  hard  work,  btit  do  you  believe  she  can  compare  the  two 
^%  now  and  regret  it  ?  No  matter  how  naturally  intelligent  a  child 
|fey  be,  I  believe  he  will  be  improved  if  tiught  to  think  for  himself,  and 
fcfere  he  is  old  enough  to  attend  school.  And  parents  who  neglect  that 
Rtoch  of  home  training,  rob  their  children  of  much  of  the  success  in 
fc  which  might  otherwise  have  been  theirs, 

**  I  know  girls,  here  in  town,  who  have  nearly  gone  through  with  the 

feh  school  course,  and  who  are  not  so  intelligent  as  some  others  who 

l^ve  not  finished  the  fifth  grade.     They  have   leanied   their  lessons 

tithout  thought.     I  know  some  of  them  who  would  find  it  hard  to  get 

certificate  which  would  enable  them  to  teach  a  country  school,  six 
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months  after  lliey  had  left  off  study.     Because  of  lack  of  thought  tli< 
lessons  have  left  uo  impression,  but  their  teachers  are  not  to  blame ;  tii 
parents  are.     There  is  too  much  of  that  kind  of  educating  done,     MonJ 
is  wasted  which  is  spent  in  diffusing  it.     And  yet,  it  is  very*  hard,  a^ 
think  I  said  before,  to  put  ideas  into  the  brain  which  years  of  negl 
have  allowed  to  become  too  dense  to  give  them  a  proper  receptio: 
Just  here»  my  friend  who  is  an  old  maid,  .saw  Jack  coming  and  bea' 
hast>^  retreat  without  stepping  to  finish  the  lecture  in  which  I  was  he- 
coming  interested,^ — The  American, 


at? 


HOW  PARENTS   MAY    HELP    THE    TEACHER, 


Parents  can  help  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  discipline 
by  teaching  their  children  at  home  some  of  the  great  truths  of  life,  ite 
necessities  and  obligations,  its  own  nature  as  a  school  in  which  all— 
parent,  teacher  and  child — are  pupils,  -ever  learning  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  ;  all  needing  guidance,  instruction  and  self-control ;  the  school* 
room  only  following  the  nursery  as  the  college  follows  the  school-roora, 
and  the  counting  room,  desk,  office  of  pulpit  follows  the  college. 

Parents  can  help  in  the  work  of  instmction  and  discipline  in  the  school 
by  requiring,  or  at  least  encouraging,  their  children  to  be  prompt  and 
regular  in  their  attendance.  How  many  teachers  can  testify,  not  only 
to  the  pleasure,  but  to  the  positive  help  deriv'^d  from  the  children  wlio 
are  always  at  roll-call,  cieerily  responding  ''Present*'  to  the  call  of theif 
names !  and  how  many  to  the  chill,  the  depression,  that  follows  the 
reading  of  names  to  which  a  response  is  seldom  uttered !  the  teacher 
feeling  that  the  absence  is  unnecessary,  the  result  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  shared  and  indulged  by  the  parent.  And,  oh!  the 
heart-sickness,  as  day  after  day,  week  after  week — aye!  even  month 
after  month — some  to  whom  she  knows  and  education  is  so  necessan\ 
not  alone  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  affording  its  possessor,  but  be- 
cause of  the  battle  for  bread  which  must  be  waged  in  that  life  of  maturity 
to  which  they  are  hastening  all  unprepared  (unless  not  only  to  be 
*  'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water' '  for  those  who  have  impn)\'ed 
their  opportunities),  and  to  whom  personal  entreaty,  present  reward, 
constant  reminder  and  encouragement  fail  to  insure  any  result,  but- 
absent  \  absent !  Yes,  parents  can  assist  the  teacher  by  encouraging 
their  children  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school 

Parents  can  also  aid  in  this  work  by  teaching  their  children  the  value 
of  time  and  their  responsibility  to  use  it  as  a  trust  for  which  they  must 
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idcr  account  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good.  Children  so  taught  at 
Be  are  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  their  teacher.  No  idling  truant, 
chief-making  tattler,  or  sluggish  drone  is  found  among  those  whose 
ients  thus  aid  the  teacher  in  the  discipline  of  the  school.     I  have  in 

mind  now  one  family  of  children  who  understand  that  they  are  to 
m  by  their  reports  that  they  have  been  punctual  in  their  attendance 

diligent  in  their  studies,  and  the  teacher  feels  the  strength  that  such 

itance  gives  her. 

ts  can  assist  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  by  upholding  the 
rity  of  the  teacher. 

-ow,  I  am  not  one  of  those  teachers  in  whose  mind  their  own  exemp- 
\  from  error  .is  more  firmly  fixed  than  is  the  doctrine  of  papal  infaUi- 
ty  in  the  mind  of  the  devout  Romanist  ;  nor  one  of  those  to  whom 

school-room  is  a  Star  Chamber  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
teeming  which  nothing  is  to  be  divulged  or  commented  upon  ;  but  I 
feel  the  importance  of  a  greater  exaltation  of  the  office  of  teacher  than 
ieually  granted  it,  I  do  feel  that  parents  should  teach  their  children 
t  during  school  hours  the  teacher  is  parent,  guardian  and  friend,  to 
Dm  they  must  look  for  sympathy,  help,  guidance,  instruction,  pro- 
Son,  and  control,  even  as  they  look  to  their  parents,  and  not  as  a 
Itl  task-master  whose  requirements  they  must  or  may  evade  without 
f  of  reproof  or  correction  at  home.  Children  sometimes  have  the 
Itaken  idea  that  teachers  are  enemies  whom  they  must  resist  w^hen 
y  dare  and  annoy  when  they  can.  How  easily  parents  can  remedy 
this  and  help  the  teacher  by  inclining  their  children  to  think  ot  their 
cher  as  one  w^ho  loves  and  cares  for  them,  aye!  even  as  one  who 
lizes  that  she  must  give  acccount  of  her  stewardship  in  the  high 
irt  of  Heaven  \  Children,  too,  sometimes  look  upon  the  school-room 
a  prison,  shutting  them  out  from  home  and  everything  they  love,  and 
Muing  them  to  tasks  and  punishment  w^hich  render  it  odious.  Parents 
I  counteract  much  of  this  by  visiting  the  schools,  e\nncing  an  interest 
the  studies,  method  of  teaching  and  government,  thus  giving  a  more 
melike  association  to  it,  and  by  judicious  remarks  inclining  the  child 
feel  that  study,  instruction  and  disci phne  are  necessar>'  stepping-stones 
that  higher,  broader  life  in  which  if  they  use  w^ell  these  things  they 
^y  hope  to  attain  the  full  measure  and  stature  of  man  designed  by  our 
eat  Creator,  and  to  enjoy  live  fore  verm  ore, 

to  do  these  things  intelligently,  I  shink  parents  should,  if  possible, 
ow  tliose  to  whom  they  intrust  the  training  of  the  character,  mind, 
&rt  and  conduct  of  the  precious  souls  God  has  entrusted  to  them,  and 

satisfied  of  their  mental,  moral  and  religious  qualifications.^ — Afrs, 
Wing  in  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 
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3,  exchange  price  45  cents,  the  net  price  to  schools  of  Nordhoff's 
>k»  56  cents. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  *'  Old  South  Leaflets,"  published  by  D, 

IC.  Heath  &.  Co.,  Bostoo.  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  each  or  three  dollars 

Iper  hundred.     The  first  five  contain  respectively  :     **  The  Constitution 

>f  the  United  States/'  '*  The  Articles  of  Confederation/'  '*  The  Declara- 

ion  of  Independence/'   **  Washington's  Farewell  Address/'    '*  Magna 

ICharta."     No.    10  contains  ''Washington's  Inaugurals/'  and  No,  11 

Lincoln's  Inaugurals"  and  *'  Emancipation  Proclamation/' 

|This  circular  is  recommended  to  all  readers  of  the  Journal.     It  can 

^Dbtaiued  by  enclosing  ten  cents  to  the  Committee's  Secretary,  C.  F. 

Ctehore,  M.  B.,  Box  1252,  Boston,  Mass.  Albert  S.  Cook. 


ST.  MICHAEL    THE    WEiGHER, 


I  the  tall  arcliangel  weighing 
I  man's  dreaming,  doing,  saying, 
1  the  failure  and  the  pain, 
ithe  trtumph  and  the  gain^ 
I  the  uiiimagined  years, 
Ftill  of  hopes,  more  full  of  tears, 
1-:!  Adam's  consciousi  eyes 
rd  searched  for  Paradise, 
^tead.  the  tlame  blade  saw 
Of  inexorable  law. 

\jk  dream  I  marked  him  there, 

I  his  firegold,  flickering  hair, 
lhi&  blinding  armor  stand, 
'id  the  scaler  were  in  his  hand, 
igbiT  were  they,  and  full  well 
ty  could  poise  both  heaven  and  helL 
Oljcl*'*  asked  I  humbly  then, 
i  J  -^^Rhest  thou  the  souls  of  men  ? 
Tlitt  ibine  office  is  I  know." 
'Nay,*'  he  answered  me,  '*  not  so  ; 
But  i  weigh  the  hope  of  man 
Since  the  power  of  choice  began 
y  the  world  of  good  or  ill," 
J^beu  I  waited  and.waa  stiU. 


In  one  scale  I  saw  him  place 
All  the  glories  of  our  race. 
Cups  that  lit  Belshazzar's  feast. 
Gems  the  wonder  of  the  East, 
Kublai*s  scepter,  Caesar's  sword, 
Many  a  poet's  golden  word. 
Many  a  skill  of  science,  vain 
To  make  men  as  gods  again. 

In  the  other  scale  be  threw 

Things  regardless,  outcast  few. 

Martyr  ash,  arena  sand. 

Of  St.  Francis'  cord  a  strand, 

Beechen  cups  of  men  whose  need 

Fasted  that  the  poor  might  feed, 

Disillusions  and  despairs 

Of  young  saints  with  grief  grayed  hairs^ 

Broken  hearts  that  brake  for  man. 

Marvel  through  my  pulses  ran, 
Seeing  then  the  beam  divine 
Swiftly  on  hisdiand  decline. 
While  Earth's  splendor  and  renown 
Mounted  light  as  tht»tledown. 

—James  J^imeii  Lqw€U  in  America, 


EorcATiON  does  not  pertain  to  the  intellect  alone ;  it  has  reference 

also  to  moral  and  physical  developmenL     The  work  of  life  hritJgs  the 

most  lasting  blessings  to  those  who  duly  cultivate  their  powers  in  each 

of'  these  directions,  for  our  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  powers  nn* 

^  ielpfal  to  each  other. 


"  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.'* 

1  believe  that  all  vital  teaching  of  English,  with  cuUm-e  and  enlij 
cned  citizenship  for  its  object,  must  l>e  conveyed  directly  through 
literature  of  the  language.     This  is  leaching  by  example,  and  becoii 
a  living  influence.     The  teaching  conveyed  through  the  myriad  S 
mulae  of  rhetoric,  aad  syntax,  and  composition  handbook  is,  in  itsess^ 
tials,  a  teaching  by  precept,  and  becomes  the  very  dustiest  portion 
one*s  stock  of  intellectual  bric-a-brac.     The  one  supplies  incentive 
effort,  and  effectual  guidance  in  the  effort.     The  other  furnishes^  if  t; 
reluctant  memory  consents  to  retain  it  in  possession,  some  ingenious h 
harmless  weapons  for  the  light  warfare  of  pedantic  criticism.     It  is, 
course,  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat   our  pupils   should  be  ma 
acquainted  with  those  few  rules  of  syntax  and  analysis  which  an;  to 
regarded  as  fundamental.     But  when  all  is  said,  it  yet  remains  tme 
most  of  the  English  instruction  of  the  day  that  it  takes  the  pupil  i] 
the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones  and  sets  him  diligently  to  the  task  of  bringil 
one  bone  unto  another  ;  but  of  the  breath  of  the  wind  of  heaven  wlA 
is  at  last  to  quicken  his  work  he  finds  no  one  to  tell  him  anytiifl 
Now,  as  Mr.  T.  T.  Munger  has  lately  pointed  out,  the  supreme 
tial  of  that  teaching  which  is  to  educate,  not  to  coach,  is  inspiradii 
If  otherwise,  then,  teachers  being  more  expensive  than  text-books, 
us  have  more  text-books  and  fewer  teachers.     A  teacher  who  is  notp 
sonal  and  inspiring  in  his  methods  is  but   a  text-book,  of  increa* 
adaptability  and  emphasis  perhaps,  but  of  somewhat  diminished  aco 
racy* 

The  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  teaching  of  English  I  would  da 
under  three  heads.  First,  the  di-scipline  of  the  faculties,  or  mental 
isthenics — an  object  to  be  attained  with  perhaps  equal  effect,  and  wi 
less  effort  to  the  instructor,  by  means  of  certain  other  studies  w'hi< 
senx  this  one  purpose  only.  Second,  the  power  of  effective  expressk 
in  written  or  spoken  words.  And,  third,  culture,  intellectual  and  raorf 
whereby  I  mean  a  just  perception  of  the  relations  of  things,  sod 
insight,  a  capacitA^  for  wise  patriotism,  and  a  realization  of  the  essend 
unity  existing  between  beauty  and  rightness.  It  is  of  this  third  objl 
in  particular,  and  of  the  second  by  the  w^ay,  that  I  propose  to  speat. 

The  use  in  education  of  what|  are  called   literary,  as  distinguish) 
from  scientific,  subjects  finds  its  sanction,  I  think,  in  the  words, '' 
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walketli  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise/*     The  boy  that  has  learned 
rove  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to 
one  another — especially  if  he  has   learned  it  after  Euclid — has  made  a 
certain  gain  in  mental  power.     The  boy  who  has  learned  the  atomic 
coustitueuts  of  marsh  gas  or  that  common  salt  is  chloride  of  soditun, 
has  acquired  a  fact  that  may  be  of  much  use  to  him  if  he  properly  cor- 
relates it  with  other  similar  facts  ;  and  he  hai  also,  by  the  way,  acquired 
an  increased  respect  for  common  salt  I     But  he  who  has  shouted  with 
Hector  before  the  walls  of  Troy  has  gone  somewhat  further,  I  think, 
toward  making  himself  a  devoted  servant  of  his  countr>%     And  he  who 
has   apprehended  the  loveliness  of  the  spirit  Socrates,  who  has  learned 
vvitli  Prospero  forgiveness  of  enemies,  and  thrilled  to  the  lyric  emotion 
of  one  of  Keats's  odes,  has  been  advanced  further  toward  the  goal  of  en- 
UgrUtened  citizenship  than  he  can  be  taken  by  a  knowledge  of  a  consti- 
tuents of  marsh  gas  or  the  porportions  of  the;angles  at  the  base  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,     I  do  by  no  means  undervalue  the  results  of  scientific 
teaching.     I  deeply  appreciate  the  wisdom  which   may  accrue,  to  the 
properly  equipped  mind,  from  a  search  into  the  mysterious  workings 
land  eternal  processes  which  the  material  world  is  luidergoing.     But  the 
facts  of  science  too  often  effect  one  like  mere  marvels,  barren  of  influence 
^pou  daily  life,  unless  the  mind,  through  acquaintances  with  ''what 
l^akes  for  beauty  and  what  makes  for  conduct/'  has  been  qualified  to 
t  them  in  vital  relationship  with  the  processes  of  its  own  development. 
^^  a  crude  perception  the  subhme  story  of  the  sequences  of  geologic 
^-K^s,  of  the  speed  and  joumeyings  of  light,  and  of  the  spaces  of  the 
^^Vens,  are  wonders  of  about  the  same  imaginative  and  ethical  signi- 
^3.nce  as  were  to  our  forefathers  the  tales  of  mermaid  and  of  shrieking 
andrake.     But  observe  how  the  great  discoveries  of  modem  science  lift 
^^  stimulate  the  imagination  which  literature  has  made  ready  for  them: 
^w^  they  educate,  in  its  true  sense,  the  mind  that  is  capable  of  regarding 
'"^111  as  something  more  than  a  series  of  remarkable  bits  of  information, 
"^  power  to  so  regard  them  is  of  those  powers  which  are  developed  by 
**^  study  of  literature,  which  treats  of  the  wisest  and  most  beautiful 
^^^  said  and  done  by  the  **  criticism  of  life*'  and  a  crystalization  of 
*^ble  emotions.     The  contest  between  literature  and  science  seems  to 
j^^   Unreasonable.     Both  are  necessary  factors  in  education.     But  that 
Jtorature  should  precede,  govern,  and  include  science  can  be  denied,    I 
**'^^,  only  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  materialism.     The  facts  of  mind 
^f  a  higher  order  than  are  the  facts  of  matter  ;  and  the  sole  utility  to 
^^r  the  facts  of  matter  is  dependent  upon  the  use  which  mind  can 
*^*c^  of  them.     The  true  wisdom  which  education  should  aim  to  confer 
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consists  mainly  in  the  ability  to  handle  the  facts  of  life;  and  this  wisdom^ 
I  believe,  is  to  be  attained  most  effectually  through  persistent  contact 
with  the  wisest  that  has  been  thought  and  said^ — that  is,  the  best  littra- 
ture.  Further,  as  the  more  immediate  contact  cannot  but  produce  the 
more  immediate  anddefiuiate  effect,  it  follows  that  the  literature  of  our 
own  language  is  the  most  practical  means  of  acquainting  our  pupik 
with  •*  what  makes  for  beauty  and  what  makes  for  conduct,  "  In  the 
study  of  a  foreign  literature  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  literature  must 
be  exerted  mediately,  and  much  must  be  dissipated  by  friction,  as  it 
were,  through  the  difficult>'  of  the  medium.  There  are»  indeed,  gital 
iTK>m  and  honorable  office  for  all  the  accredited  subjects  of  modem  in* 
strnction.  But  surely  this  study  of  English  literature,  w*hich  affords 
its  students  the  surest  means  of  reali/Jng  the  promise,  '*He  that  walketJi 
with  wise  men  shall  be  wise/*  is  the  last  which  should  be  relegated  to 
the  subordinate  position  which  we  find  it  at  present  occnpyiug. 

To  turn  to  the  practical  work  of  teaching  English,  my  own  view  is 
that  the  avowed  object  of  instruction  should  be  literar>^  in  a  broad  sense. 
and  that  the  dryer  points  of  language  and  structure  should  Ije  instilled 
incidentally,  though  persistently,  by  a  process  of  emphasizing  exainpb. 
In  these  days  one  of  the  most  practically  valuable  of  the  equipment* 
which  education  can  furnish  is  the  power  of  eflective  expression.  Ai 
one^s  conversation  is  more  affected  by  the  speech  of  his  familiars  tlian 
by  the  rules  of  his  grammar-book,  so  is  one*s  style  influenced  by  the 
books  with  w^hich  he  associates  rather  than  Ijy  the  directions  of  his  com- 
position primer.  To  the  avoidauce  of  certain  palpable  errors  the  com* 
position  primer  may  contribute  ;  but  its  effects  will  hardly  be  traced  to 
the  formation  of  a  pure  and  telling  stymie.  This  is  to  be  acquired  (and 
by  any  one  of  average  ability  it  may  be  acquired,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree)  by  two  means  chiefly  :  by  persistent  and  reiterative  study  ot 
good  models,  and  by  assiduoiLs  practice.  The  rending  of  many  master- 
pieces w^ill  have  less  effect  upon  a  student's  expression  than  will  tlie 
ofl-repeated  searching  of  a  few.  It  is  the  intimate  intercourse  with  our 
kin  and  our  few  close  friends  which  molds  our  conversation ;  even  so  it 
is  the  half  dozen  books  which  w^e  have  hved  with,  taken  to  our  heart, 
set  line  by  line  to  our  loving  memory,  which  will  form  our  style  and 
shape  our  inclination.  The  judicious  teacher,  therefore,  seeks  above  all 
to  make  his  pupils  intimate  with  their  models  impressing  and  re-imprcas- 
ing  on  their  mimls  the  various  excellences  to  which  its  greatness  is  due 
Not  to  be  over- technical,  I  omit  discussion  of  the  ordinary  and  ueces 
sary  exercises  of  transcriptions  from  memory,  essay  writings  the  c 
structiou  of  abstracts,  and  so  forth.     But  a  word  in  regard  to  paraphni 


|g.  The  indignity  of  the  class-room  paraphrase  should  never  be  in* 
icted  upon  anything  but  hopelessly  inferior  woik  ;  and  hopelessly  in- 
friorwork  should  not  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  pupiFs  percep* 
tons.  To  set  a  pupil  deliberately  to  the  task  of  expressing  feebly  what 
BB  already  found  perfect  expression  at  the  hands  of  a  master,  be  it  in 
fBse  or  verse,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  strangest  methods  of  instruction 
m  ever  seduced  to  itself  the  approval  of  instructors.  To  dismember^ 
M  then  hideously  reconstruct,  a  matchless  paragraph ;  to  torment  the 
lelody  and  cadence  and  fire  out  of  an  exquisite  stanza ;  and  then  to 
K)k  with  complacence  upon  the  poor,  misfeatured  thing  which  arises 
W  of  the  ruins  of  the  perfect  utterance — this  is  what  the  highly  com- 
lended  exercise  of  paraphrasing  is  skillfully  devised  to  teach»  I  have 
pen  a  class  much  elated  at  having  accomplished  an  ingenious  para- 
brase  of  **  The  Skylark/'  The  exercises  were  thoroughly  grammati- 
IL  The  pupils  had  cleverly  rearranged  all  those  ideas  which  had 
oved  too  gross  to  evade  their  desecrating  fingers.  But  the  subtler 
fence,  the  spirit,  the  lift,  the  song — against  these  had  their  percep- 
ttisbeen  close-Sealed.  Henceforth  for  them  *'  The  Skylark"  contained 
ithing  but  what  could  be  expressed  in  prose.  This  is,  of  course,  an 
treme  case,  but  it  serves  to  point  the  moral  ;  which  moral  is,  in  a 
ird,  that  paraphrasing  is  irreverent,  that  it  encourages  pleasure  in  in- 
lor  expression,  and  that  by  its  prescribed  conditions  it  shuts  off  the 
111  from  that  ver>"  perfection  toward  which  he  should  be  striving. 
In  the  selection  of  works  for  class  study  a  point  on  rvhich  Mr.  Mat- 
few  Arnold  has  laid  great  stress  is  the  avoidance  of  fragments.  A 
ky,  an  essay,  a  lyric,  an  idyll,  or  a  ballad,  should  be  presented  to  the 
pdent  in  its  artistic  entirety,  the  compilers  of  elegant  extracts  to  the 
fetrary  notwithstanding.  Of  the  faculties  which  education  should 
b^elop,  ver}^  important  are  the  sense  of  proportion  and  the  sense  of 
toit>\  Half  the  mistakes  of  life,  half  the  mental  disabilities  which 
ptnper  so  many  men  in  all  their  relations,  may  be  traced  to  a  defect 
ithe  sense  of  proportion.  Harmony  of  structure  will  not  readily  be 
Hdized  by  the  pupil  who  gets  a  soliloqm^  of  Hamlet  presented  him  on 
tpof  a  descriptive  passage  from  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake/*  or  some 
ibzas  from  "  Chi Ide  Harold'*  about  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  trodden 
Ithe  heels  by  a  string  of  sententious  moralizings  from  the  *'  Essay  on 
Leaving  out  of  view  tnose  briefer  and  more  subtle  lyrics  of 
i,  in  which  our  language  is  so  rich,  but  whose  beauty  is  too  evasive 
well  demonstrated  in  class,  let  me  repeat  that  the  best  ends  are  to 
ved  by  leading  the  pupil  into  intimacy  with  some  complete  master- 
Intimacy  is  the  secret  of  influence.     Whatever  the  work  in  qucs- 
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tion,  be  it  a  book  of  the  *' Faerie  Queene*  (each  book  is  a  complete  poem), 
a  play  of  Shakespeare,   a  tale  of  Chancer  or  Morris,  an  ode  of  Gray  or 
Keats,   a  paper  of  Add i son  or  Steele  or  Goldsmith,   an  essay  of  IJe 
Quincy  or  Emerson  or  Riiskin,  a  verse  romance  of  Scott  or  Longfellow, 
an  idyll  of  Tennvson,   or  a  character  lyric  of  Browning — whatever  ih* 
work,  it  should  be  gone  over  and  over,  through  and  through,  till  ev 
line  wears  a  face  of  welcome,  till  ever>*  peculiar  beauty  shines  out  clear 
till  ever>^  difficulty  has  been  grappled,  though  by  no  means  of  necessilTi 
overthrown  ;  till  the  origins  ot  the  work,  the  forces  that  gave  it  birth  ir 
the  author's  brain,  have  been  searched  into  ;  till  the  best  that  has  beec 
said  of  it  by  others  has  been  considered  ;  and  till  lil>eral  portions  of  i 
have  been  memorized.     The  work  so  studied  will  leave  its  impress  upoB 
the  student's  language*  and  upon  his  inmost  thought.     But  that  th, 
work  may  be  so  studied,  the  teacher  must  inspire  ;  and  perhaps  no  othe 
subject  makes  more  demand  upon  the  teacher  for  interpretive  capacit 
for  cultivated  taste,  and  for  enthusiasm. 

Another  point   in  connection  with  the  choice  of  work  is  that  poet 
affords  a  wider  field  than  prose.     Only  what  is  known  as  modern  pro^ 
beginning,  say,  with  the  essay  of  Dr\'den,  will  he  found  suitable  to  ci^ur 
purpose,  save  in  the  case  of  those  advanced  students  who  have  attai!~-^cyf 
a  certain  stability  of  expression.     Such  prose  as  that  of  the  Areopagiuk  ^:a, 
for  instance,  splendid  as  it  is,  will  confuse  the  students  ideas  of  st^r la 
ami  will  tend  to  make  him  labored  and  extravagant.     I  have  know^n  ; 
young  student,  who  was  developing  a  simple  and  graceful  style,  to  /> 
thrown  back  a  year  or  so  in  this  respect  by  a  too  close  study  of  Loclc« 
The  effect  on  his  expression  was  visible  immediately,  and  he  was  loraj 
in  throwing  off  the  harsh  influence.     For  a  like  reason,  an  author  wit^^i  I 
such  obtrusive  and  infectious  mannerisms  as  Carlyle  is  to  be  avoided  i  « 
one*s  susceptible  period.     Imitated  mannerisms  are   always  offensiv*^- 
As  Dr.  Holland  has  put  it,  fish  is  good,  but  fishy  is  always  bad,     Carly  1* 
is  a  master  of  st>^le,  but  none  can  handle  this  style  save  himself.     Tber^^i 
bludgeons,  and  torpedoes,  and  Catherine-wheels,  and  sky-rockets— t^^  j 
could  not  tolerate  them  in  the  hands  of  another.     The  style  for  imita- 
tion, that  which  possesses  unobtrusive  simplicity,  clearness,  and  direct- 
ness, is  of  all  styles  the  hardest  to  imitate. 

The  best  prose,  generally  speaking,  is  of  its  age,  while  the  best  poetry  is 
for  all  time.     Hence  the  greater  uni%"ersality  of  poetr>',  its  more  cosmo-  * 
politan  character ;  and  hence,  too,  it  follows  that  we  find  poetry  suitable  | 
for  instruction  in  periods  that  offer  no  prose  at  all  to  our  purpose.     It  is  \ 
important,  also^  that  the  works  selected  be  the  product  ofanageofeam 
estness  and  faith.     The  poetry  of  the  Eliitabethans  is  filled  with  al 


aer  of  riches  for  the  forming  character.     The  period  was  one  one  or 
'  Vigh  Hope,  of  self  reUance,  of  honor,  of  uncalculating  devotion.     It  was 
frank,  joyous,  wholesome,  packed  with  achievement;  and  its  literature. 
,  liking   it  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  the  very  best  basis  for  educational  wofk, 
'The  artificialities,  the  middling  aims,  the  commonplace  ideals,  the  pet- 
tinesses, vanities  and  insincerities  of  the  later  Stuart  period,  are  not  a 
desirable  element  to  introduce  to  the  attention  of  our  classes.     But  with 
the  return  to  nature  effected  by  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Romantic  movement,  we  get  work  of  the  highest  educa- 
tive value.     The  present  age  is  a  dual  one,  wherein  doubt  that  often 
turns  to  atheism  is  set  over  against  faith  that  vciges  on  credulity;  but 
^^  literature  masterpieces  are  of  unmeasured  excellence,  and,  besides 
,  ^"srv'ing  all  the  other  purposes  they  have  mentioned,  they  >vill  help  us 
Iparticularly  to  bring  our  pupils  into  right  relationship  with  their  day 
I  and  their  surrounding. 

To  sum  up,    the  basis  of  my  educational  creed  in  this:     '*He  that 

t'alketh  with  wise  men  shall  l>e  wise ;  *'  and  my  main  superstructure  is 

It  this  walk  and  conversation  with  the  wise  is  most  readily  to  be  at 

iitied  by  means  of  the  study  of  English. — Chas.    G.  D.  Roberts  in 

^ he  Christian  Union. 
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I. 

ctiouft  from  the  Journal  (^  Edutiit'mn,  tlie  iflsm«  of  w  hich  for  Oct.  21 ,  !  88ti,  wa«  chiefly 
*^**t«a  to  the  tabject. 

^    THIKK  that  s%^stematic  instruction  in  Civics  should  be  introduced 
*nto 


systematic  mstructiou  in 
the  last   year's  work  of  the  district  or  grammar  schools.     It  should 
Siven  alike  to  boys  and  girls.     Were  I  in  charge  of  such  work»  I 
^^Vild  lay  out  a  course  somewhat  like  this;^ — 

*  -  A  careful  analysis  of  our  scheme  of  goi^erfuncnt^  national,  state,  and 
^^uicipal,  with  a  general  statement  of  the  functions  of  each.  If  this 
'^tement  is  re-made  and  re-arranged  and  re-illustrated  with  every  new 
*^-Ss,  the  teacher  may  be  sure  of  a  lively  and  fresh  interest,  Finedistinc- 
^^ns  and  exact  limits  must  be  omitted, 

^,  The  naessary  rxfirnsr^  of  each  of  the  governments,  with  a  detail  i 
^^^^gU^Uon^jhic^muji^i^upported  b^ajjat^^ 


If 


*  .    ..'«s\ia^^^  _,  access* 


sty. 


"it 


^^^ 


L^J-*- 
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To  do  this   satisfactorily,  however,  implies  a  power  in  the  teacher  to 
treat  the  subject   in  an  interesting   and   fruitful   w^ay.     This   implies 
knottiedge.     It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  ask  that  all   our   teachers 
^liould  be  accomplished  scholars  in  economics   and   political  science. 
Ttre  most  practical  thing  which  promises  an  immediate  result,  it  seems  J 
to  me,  is  to  so  iar  turn  the  attention  of  teachers  to  these  topics  thatthey*B 
w^ill  insist  on  a  representation  of  these  subjects  on  the  programmes  of 
tlxeir  institutes,  and  on  securing  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
jecrts  to  discuss,  and  present  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  get  some- 
ttiing  to  use  in  their  schools.     We  have  now  several  books  which,  in 
tlie  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  may  be  made  to  produce  good  results  in  ^ 
tlae  more  advanced  classes  of  our  grammar  and  high  schools.  I 

AVhat  we  need  is  some  way  to  fit  teachers  to  present  the  subject  in  the 
loiter  classes.     The  only  efficient  and  immediate  means  at  om-  disposal  ^ 
is    the  institute.     Those  who  are  impressed   with   the   importance   of  ■ 
Ixaiing  these  topics  properly  presented  to  our  children  in  their  early 
years  should  try  to  get  the  subject  recognized  in  the  regular  work  of  the 
institute.     It  should  also  be  incorporated  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
ctirriculum  of  our  normal  schools,   which  are  now  by  their  graduates  ■ 
practically  detemjining  the  character  of  our  public  schools  from  Maine  ■ 
to  Cahfornia.     The  institute  is  the  only  means  of  reaching  those  now 
^tig^aged  in  the  w^ork  and  the  large  number  who  do  not  go  to  normal 
schools,  while  the  normal  schools  reach  those  who,  in  the  near  future, 
''^U   be  an  important  element  in  the  managenient  of  our  schools. 

Edmunu  J.  James. 
XJhiversitv  of  Penksvi,vania. 


IIL 

WiTHiN  a  year  our  metropolis  has  exhibited :  a  majority  of  its  Board 
Alderman  indicted  for  receiving  bribes  ;  one  alderman,  tried  and  con- 
victed for  a  like  offense,  now  serving  a  ten  years'  sentence  at  Sing  Sing; 
every  member  of  the  Kxcise  Board  arraigned  for  malfeasance  ;  the  presi- 
3t  of  the  Department  of  Health  removed  by  the  mayor  ;  the  inspectors 
^and  sealers  of  weights  and  measures  detected  in  the  theft  of  the  city*s 
fees:  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  tried  and  convicted  of  mal- 
feasance. All  these,  and  other  crimes  against  the  statute  and  moral  law* 
has  New  York  manifested  within  twelve  months. 

It  is  not  believed  that  intellectual  traiuiug  abolishes  such  evils  ;  but 
it  may  be  wisely  claimed  that  intellectual  education  tends  to  foster 
jtistice,  temperance,  and  other  cardiual  virtues.     Education  of  the  in- 
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ifies  the  mental  vision  and  aids  the  mental  eye  to  sec 
Jherent  deformity  of  sin  and  the  inherent  beauty  of  righteousness. 

Education  in  such  public  virtues  as  patriotism  and  corporate  honest 
lltiay  be  conducted  from  the  intellectual  side  and  the  moral.     This  edi 

cation  tends  to  lead   each   member  of  the  body   politic   into  a 
f  judgment  and  right  practice.     It  also  tends  to  foster  a  public  sentirae 
I  which  by  instinct  crushes  such  corruptions  as  New  York  has  exhibit 
[The  fact  is,  that  the  large  body  of  the  people  are  quite  indifSerent 
[these  malfeasauces  till  they  read  of  them  in  the  startling  head-lities  c^ 
[morning  journal.     The  indifference  is  by  no  means  a  total  eclips^:^^ 
i  political  altruism,  but  it  is  sufficiently  complete  to  prevent  their  ow^s^^j. 
ing  any  responsibility  for  such  evil  practice.     It  succeeds  in  fetter  ij-a^ 
any  spontaneous  endeavor  foi  stopping  such  practices.     It  is  not  ti>    t»e 
doubted  but  that  education  of  the  young  citizen  in  the  public  \*irtti< 
through  the  public  schools  would,  within  a  decade^  creale  a  public  sejji 
ment  of  loyalty  to  the  general  good  ;  and  this  sentiment  would  help 
solve  one  of  the  alarming  problems  of  the  time, 

CHARtKvS   F.   TllWlNO. 
Mi.VHEAPOfjs,  Minn. 

IV. 

Civics,  as  taught  in  the  schools,  must  embrace  the  Constitution 
the  United  States.     The  following  points  will  help  the  teacher  in  d 
terminiug  how  much,  and  what,  of  the  Constitution  should  be  taught: 

I.    The  meant  nil  ojihc  name  "Constitution  of  the    United  States  cf^  ^ 
Ameriea:'     There  is  a  contrast  here  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  different  States. 
For  our  purpose  the  second  cx)ntrast  is  the  more  important ;  the  subject 
of  study  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  Constitu 
tion  of  Ohio  or  Massachusetts.     A  citizen   of  Ohio   lives   under  tw^ 
governments,^ — one  State  and  one  National ;  the  fir^t  having  local,  and. 
the  second,  general  powers.     He  is  subject  to  two  legislatures,  two  ex-i 
ecutives,  and  two  judiciaries, — ^a  state  of  things  which  leads  to  much 
confusion  of  mind  and  to  some  practical  difficulties*     For  example,  on 
one  side  of  an  inch  board,  in  a  country  postoffice^  are  bags  of  salt;  oti 
the  other  side,  the  United  States  mail.     Two  men  break  into  the  store, 
one  carrying  off  the  salt,  and  the  other  the  letters  and   newspapers. 
Now  one  is  answerable  to  the  State  and  the  other  to  the  nation.     The 
first  is  arrested  by  a  State  constable,  tried  by  a  State  Court,  sent  to  a 
State's  prison,  and  pardoned  i  if  pardoned)  by  a  State  governor ;  the 
second  is  arrested  by  a  marshal,  tried  by  a  national  judge,  etc.     The 
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lcour5=^e  of  justice  in  the  two  caj*es  is  veo' ^lifferent ;  the  State  protects  1 
]the  salt,  the  nation  the  mail,  Granmiar-school,  or  even  high-school,  [ 
childTen  cannot  be  taught  this  distinction  in  a  minute  way  ;  but  they 
can  Ije  taught  that  there  is  a  distinction,  and  that  it  is  made  ou  the  Hue  j 
of  tile  local  and  the  general  powers.  Such  children  should  not  be  left  j 
^BiD  iiuppose  that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  or  other  lucalj 
^P^^^^S^atherer,  go  to  pay  the  salaries  of  member  of  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
^^^^at:.  Moreover^  State  powers  are  far  more  numerous  than  national  ] 
^a^nd  touch  common  life  at  more  intimate  points. 

2  .  In  so  far  as  its  national,  the  Constitution  may  be  di%nded  roughly  j 
i  n  to  four  parts  :  provisions   relating  to  the  Legiislature,  or  to  Congress  : 
>rovisions  relating  to  the  Executive,  or  the  President ;  provisions  relat- 
m^  to  the  judiciary,  or  the  courts  ;  provisions  that  are  miscellaneous, 
[Article  I.  deals  w^th  the  Legislature:  Article  II.  and  Amendment  XII,, 
with  the  Executive:  Article  IIL  with  the  judiciary'' ;  and  other  parts 
deaf  more  or  less  directly  with  the  same  subjects,  but  need  not  be  here  ^J 
I  <*»siributed,  H 

3-  Manifestly,  all  parts  of  the  Constitution  should  not  be  studied  with 
pqual  care.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  go  far  be^'ond  the  organization 
land    general  powers  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  government. 

'^*<i   then  the  legislature  and  the  executive  should  occupy  much  more] 
^^tention  than  the  judiciar>\     The  courts  are  intricate  in  organixation. 
^^d.   the  above  all  in  methods  ;  and  the  public  school  pupil  cannot  be  ex- 
-ted  to  make  mucli  head  with  them.     But  the  pupil  should  not  leave 
tho    grammar  school  until  he  has  learned  the  leading  lacts  about  Con- 
S^^ss, — how  it  is  made  up,  and  what  it  may  do  ;  and  the  same  about  the 
"^^^ident, — ^how  he  is  chosen,  and  what  he  may  do.     The  general  or- 
i_^^*^ization  of  the  courts,  and  their  general  functions^  can  be,  and  should 
taught.     Time  bestowed  upon  habeas  rot  pus  ^  attainder  of  treason,^ 
^^  many  other  points,  wilt  be  mostly,  or  wholly,  thrown  away.     Toj 
'*Xi  up,  the  teacher  will  aim  to  put  into  the  child's  mind  the  frame-] 
►xk  of  the  national  government  of  the  United  States. 
'^omc  iHstniciian  m  atrreftt  poiitits.     Party  govennuent  prevails  in  this 
intry  :  and  the  whole  subject   of  party   organization^ — conventions, 
^^mittees,  candidates,  platforms,  etc, — is  intimately  related  to  the  oper- 
'"^ton  of  our  institutions.     Although  voluntar>%  they  have  all  the  effect 
law.     For  example,  these  are  the  successive  steps   in  electing  thej 
^^ttsident  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  (i)  the  nomination, 
^f  candidates  ;  (2)  the  nomination  of  candidates  forelectors  ;  (3)  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  candidates  and  parties,  or  the  canvass  ;  (4)! 
the  election  of  elector  ;  (5)  the  meeting  of  the  electors  to  vote  for  Presi-j 
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: :  (6)  the  canvassing  of  the  electoral  votes  by  the  House  of  Coogr^  ^a^ 
and  declaration  of  the  result ;  (7  J  the  inauguration  of  the  Prtisident. 

It  is  strange  how  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  teaching    j^ 
schools  the  subjects  tliat  make  up  Civics.     And  yet.  the  old  An3eri^-^,^n 
jumcnt  for  pubHc  schools  is,  that  the  State  must  prepare  the  child     £if 
enship  !  B.  A,  Hinsdale. 

TtiSVELAKD,  O. 

V. 

1%  talk  much  of  the  ignorance  of  the  workingmen,  01  their  reclcl^,,^ 
often  fruitless  strikes,  boycotts,  and  visionary'  schemes  for  sociaj  rt- 
form.  The  charge  is  true, — far  truer  than  many  of  us  like  to  ackl:lo\T^ 
edge.  But  who  is  to  blame?  No  one  has  ever  taught  them  Ijettcr, 
^d  almost  every  example  of  ignorance  and  blind  selfishness  among 
class  can  be  matched  by  equal  blindness  and  greater  guilt,  becai:»^ 
jreater  opportunities  for  enlightenment,  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of 
aety. 

For  solving  the  great  problem  of  the  age,  the  antagonism  between  «^^^^ 
Drer  and  employer,  many  things  are  necessary  ;  but  first  m  *  ' 
^ust  come  a  better  imderstanding  on  the  part  of  both  hiij, 
^■h  and  poor,  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  of  certain  essential  con  '^T^j 
^lons  of  all  economic  life  and  progress.     Much  in  this  direction   can 
done  through  popular  lectures  by  competent,  impartial  students  of 
social  unrest.     Already,  unassisted,  and  even  frowned  tipon  by  mai:^^ 
men  of  wealth  and  culture,  sev^eral  most  laudable  attempts  are  bei^^     ^ 
,B^de  by  our  workingmen  to  obtain  in  pul>lic  lectures  and  discussio-**"^ 
|kt  education  of  which  they  sadly  feel  the  need. 

But  such  lectures,  and  our  current  newspaper  discussions,  are  i 
sufficient*  because  they  fail  to  reach  a  large  number  whose  discont 
and  bitterness  against  economic  conditions  are  a  standing  menace 
societ\\  Mrs.  Mar\'  A.  Livemiorehas  said,  that  she  has  given  up,  in 
^arge  measure,  attempting  to  convert  to  temperance  inebriates  of  ov 
fort>'.  Success  lies  with  the  children.  So  with  economic  trainiu 
Our  public  schools  can  and  must  give  it  if  they  would  fulfill  their  proi*^" 

tmction,  their  only  legimate  function. — that  of  fitting  for  citizenshif*- 
few  this  can  be  done  remains  to  be  considered.     Methods  of  instruc-^ 
on  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  there  seems  a  demand  for  them.     In 
^e  absence  of  good  school  text-books  on  economics,  everything  will  de- 
Bud  on  the  teacher,  who  can  obtain  in  teachers'  meetings  and  special 
teachers*  classes  sufficient  stimulus  and  access  to  suitable  literature  to 
ide  them  in  their  teaching.     To  be  sure,  the  whole  ground  of  p<jliii* 
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my  aiui  civil  government  canuot  be  well  covered  in  this  waj', 
our  present  purpose  this  is  not  necessary*     With  a  work  like 
of  Professor  Macy  on  Our  Gavenimeni^  and  with  an  understanding 
me  of  the  fundamental  propositions  essential  to  a  comprehension  of 
relations  of  labor  and  capital,  of  goverument  and  the  individual, 
progress  in  civic  training  can  be  made.     If  it  be  said  that  this  is 
ible,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  way  our  public  school  teachers 
Inany  cities,  acting  uuder  the  orders  of  the  school  committees,  have 
Id  themselves  in  one  or  two  years  to  give  fair  instruction  in  drawing, 
Sng  and  music,  although  previously  many  were  as  ill-equipped  in 
6e  branches  as  now  in  economic  and  pohtical  science. 
Ldmitted,  that  the  proper   introduction  of  theseistudies  will  require 
aid  of  the  best  special  talent  in   our  normal  schools  and  in  the  nor- 
work  among  the  active  corps  of  teachers.     This  is  perfecil}-  feasible. 
per  instructors  in  abundance  can  be  obtained  as  soon  as  it  is  mani. 
I  that  there  are  sufficient  rewards  and  a  sufficient  public  sentiment  to 
LTrant  the  life  devotion  of  an  increased  number  of  our  best  students  to 
interesting  department.     In  Norway  and  Sweden',  where  there  are 
le  of  the  best  public  schools  in  Europe,  teachers  of  special  acquire- 
its  in  certain  branches  conduct  all  the  teacning  of  those  subjects  in 
1  schoolrooms.     Such  a  plan   may  be  adopted  in  this  country,  at 
t  in  this  economic  and  civic  instruction.  • 

The  practicability  of  \^aluable  instruction  among  pupils  of  fourteen 
id  fifteen  on  the  objects,  benefits,  and  abuses  of  taxation,  of  labor  or- 
izatious,    of  industrial  co-operation  and  profit-sharing,  of  arbitration » 
fectorj^  and  tenement-house  inspection ^   and  on  the  regulation,  but 
suppression,  of  certain  monopolies,  like  raikoads  and  gasworks,  can- 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  seen  it  tried-     Who  can  question 
f  Value  who  kno^vs  how  ignorance  of  the  simplest  principles  of  co-oper- 
toa  has  been  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  hundreds  of  otherwise  promis, 
g:  attempts  in  that  direction  of  the  laboring  classes  in  America  ? 
iu  effecting  what  has  been  outlined  above,  pubUc  opinion  must  be 
fised  to  the  pressing  importance  of  better  economic  and  civic  training 
BUr  public  schools. 

finally,  w^e  need  to  increase  the  limits  of  compulsory  education  to  the 
lod  of  6  to  15  years  inclusive,  for  at  least  eight  months  each  year,  in 
fct  to  keep  our  children  in  school  until  they  are  mature  enough  to 
fefit  by  the  civic  training  here  advocated.  In  an  article  of  the  writer's, 
the  July  number  1886  of  the  Citizen,  it  was  shown  that,  in  1884. 
V  15  States  of  our  38  had  any  compulsor>'  education  laws  whatever, 
I  of  these  only  5  required  more  than  16  weeks  a  year,  and  only  2  ex- 
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tended  the  requirement  beyond  the  age  of  13;  and»  furtliermore^  thai 
the  average  attendance  of  school  children  under  16  in  the  United  States" 
is  only  about  one-half  the  total  number,  6  to  15  inclusix'e. 

Evidently  something  must  be  done.     Who,  by  first  creating  public 
sentiment  in  himself,   and  then  among  others,  will  co-operate  in  tiii 
work  ?  Edward  W*   Bhmis. 

Spxixcfieu),  Mass* 
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WHAT   TO  SAY   INSTEAD  OP  WHAT   IS   NOT  TO   BK   SAID. 


Careless  habits  of  speech  are  among  the  prominent  faults 
our  young  people,  even  those  young  people  who  have  advantage 
of  schools  and  intelligent  home  surroundings.  Recognising  thl 
the  professor  of  English  literature  at  Wellesley  college  has  prepared  i 
list  of  •*  word.%,  phrases,  and  expressions  to  be  avoided/'  from  which 
young  (and  old)  readers  will  receive  many  serviceable  hints  : 

Guess,  for  suppose  or  think. 

Fix»  for  arrange  or  prepare. 

Ride  and  drive,  interchangeable,  [Americanism.] 

Real,  as  an  adverb,  in  expressions* real  good,  for  really  or  very  good! 
etc, 

le  or  any,  in  an  adverbal  sense  e.  g.     *'I  have  not  studied  some,' 
tie  what  ;     "I  have  not  studied  any,  *':  for  at  all. 

Some  ten  days,  for  about  ten  days. 

Not  as  I  know,  for  now  that  I  know. 

Stonns,  for  it  rains  or  snows  moderately. 

'rr>^  an  experiment^  for  make  an  experiment. 

Singular  subject  with  contracted  plural  verb  :  e.  g.     *'She  don't  si 
well/' 

Plural  pronoun  with  singular  antecedent:     ** Every  man  and  womaq 
should  do  their  dut>^  /'  or,    '*  If  you  look  anyone  straight  in  the  fac 
they  will  flincb/' 

Expect,  for  suspect. 

First-rate,  as  an  adverb. 
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Nice,  indiscrimanately.     (Real  nice  may  be  doubly  faulty,) 

Had  rather,  for  would  rather. 

Had  better,  for  would  better. 

Right  away,  for  immediately. 

Party,  for  person. 

Promise  for  assure. 

Posted,  for  informed. 

Post-graduate,  for  graduate. 

Depot,  for  station. 

Stopping,  for  staying. 

Try  and  do,  for  tr>^  to  do. 

Try  and  go,  for  tr\'  to  go. 

Cunning,  for  small,  daint)-. 

Cuttr,  for  acute. 

Funny,  for  odd  or  unusual. 

Above,  for  foregoing,  more  than  or  beyond. 

Does  it  look  good  enough,  for  well  enough. 

Somebody  else*s,  for  somebody's  else. 

Like  I  do,  for  as  I  do. 

Not  as  good  as,  for  not  so  good  as. 

Feel  badly,  for  feel  bad. 

Between  seven,  for  among  seven. 

Seldom  or  ever,  for  seldom  if  ever,  or  seldom  or  never. 

Taste  and  smell  of,  when  used  transitively.     Illustration  :  We  taste  a 

dish  which  tastes  of  pepper. 
More  than  you  think  for»  for  more  than  you  think. 

These  kind,  for  this  kind. 
Nicely,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  for  health. 
Healthy,  for  wholesome. 
Just  as  soon,  for  just  as  lief. 
Kind  of,  to  indicate  a  moderate  degree. 
The  matter  of,  for  the  matter  wnXh. ^Boston  Transaipt 


HIGH  SCHOOL  REFERENCJi  LIBRARY  FOR  ENGLISH, 

Every  High  School  should  have  a  Reference  Library,  which,  whetlicr 
^  large  or  small,  should  contain  none  but  books  of  approved  excellence. 
In  building  up  such  a  library  the  advance  should  be  from  works  which 
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are  absolutely  indispensable  to  such  as  are  merely  desirable.  Within 
reasonable  limits,  however,  its  growth  should  be  constant  and  rapid. 
Every  good  reference  book  purchased  ought,  if  used  aright  to  hav^ 
been  worth  a  hundred  times  its  cost  to  the  school  and  the  community 
before  it  is  worn  out  and  unfit  for  ser\*ice.  The  competent  teacher] 
will  manipulate  it  as  a  skilled  mechanic  handles  the  implements  of  his 
crafk  ;  the  tyro  and  the  bungler  may,  if  possessed  by  a  zeal  of  improve- 
ment, educate  themselves  by  means  of  it  to  occupy  a  higher  place  in 
their  profession. 

'  A  Reference  Library  in  school  is  a  constant  incentive  to  greater  effort, , 
more  through  training  and  a  nobler  life.  It  lightens  the  teacher's  j 
labors  by  providing  his  pupils  with  a  most  effective  stimulus  and  aid.  I 
It  supplies  information  and  creates  the  demand  for  more  and  better  in- 1 
struction.  At  the  same  time  it  encourages  the  pupil  to  indeiseudentl 
effort,  and  convinces  him  of  his  own  independence  upon  the  wisdom  and 
labors  of  others. 

The  subjoined  list  by  no  means  comprises  a  full  Reference  Library, 
It  has  been  prepared  at  the  earnest  request  of  teachers  of  English,  and  is 
designed  to  meet  their  wants  alone,  but  it  might  easily  be  supplement 
by  a  catalogue  of  works  in  the  natural  science  or  other  departments-l 
If  the  publicit>'  here  given  to  it  shall  result  in  a  thoughtful  discnssic 
of  the  whole  matter,  the  compiler  wnll  feel  amply  rewarded,  whether  hii 
choice  be  in  ever>^  case  confirmed  or  not.  Alberts.  Cook. 

Prof.  English  Language  and  LiterattireJ 


encyci.op.«;dias  and  ati^ases. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Edinburg  edition. 
Hoyt  and  Ward's  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Quotations. 
Chambers*  Cyclopredia  of  English  Literature. 
Black's  General  Atlas  of  the  World. 

DICTIONARIES. 

The  Philological  Society's  English  Dictionary,  so  far  as  issued. 

Webster's  or  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 

Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary   of  the   English   Language.    Mac- 

millan's  quarto  edition. 
Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  words  and  phrases, 
Crabb's  English  Synonyms. 
Schmidt's  Shakespeare  Lexicon, 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates. 
Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazatteer  of  the  world. 
Cruden's  Bible  Concordance. 


HIGH  SCHOOL   REFERENCE  LIBRARY  FOR  ENGLISH.        jt 

GRAMMARS. 

Abbott's  Shakespearian  Grammar. 
Whitiiey*s  Essentials  of  English  Grammar. 
Oreene*s  Analysis  of  the  English  Language. 

RHETORICS. 

De  Mille's  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

Minto's  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature. 

LINGUISTICS. 

Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English  Language. 
Marsh*s  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 
Lounsbur>^*s  History  of  the  English  Language. 
Trench's  English  Past  and  Present. 
Suplees'  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words. 
Whitney's  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language. 

MAXUALS   OF    I-ITERATUKE. 

Ten  Brink's  Early-English  Literature. 

Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature. 

Dowden's  Shakspeare  Primer. 

Brook's  Milton — Macmillan's  Classical  Writers  Series. 

Richardson's  Choice  of  Books, 

« 

HISTORIES, 

Curtius'  Histor>'  of  Greece, 

Mommen's  History  of  Rome. 

Bright's  History  of  England. 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States — Author's  last  revision. 

Schouler's  History  of  the  United  States. 

MAKTAl^   OF  MYTHOI^OGY,    BIOGRAPHY    AND    ANTKjUTlEd. 

Thomas*  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology — Lippiucott. 
Keightley's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary*. 
Smith's  Smaller  dictionary  of  Antiquities. 
Anderson's  Norse  Mythology* 

TEXTS. 

I.  Original. 

a.  Prose, 

The  English  Bible. 

Morte  d*  Arthur — Macmillan's  Globe  edition. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  edited  by  M.itthew  Arnold. 
Goldsmith — Macmillan's  Globe  edition. 

b.  Poet^>^ 
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Shakespeare — Arundel  or  Macmillan's  Globe  edition. 

Spenser — Macmillaii's  Globe  edition. 

Milton — Macmillan's  Globe  edition. 

Dryden — Macmillan*s  Globe  edition. 

Pope — Macmillan's  Globe  edition 

Cowper — Macniillan's  Globe  edition. 

Bums — Macmillan's  Globe  edition. 

Scott— Macmillan's  Globe  edition. 

Tennyson— Macmillan's  edition. 

Wordsworth — Poems  chosen  and  edited  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Collections  and  Annotated  Editions  : 

Shakespeare's  Plays,  edited  by  W.  J*  Rolfe. 

Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  edited  by  Richard  MorTi«7 

The  Eughsh  Poets,  edited  \sy  T.  H.  Ward. 

Golden  Treasur\'  Songs  and  L>Tics,  edited  by  Palgrave. 

Golden  Treasury  Ballad  Book,  edited  by  Allingham, 

Golden  Treasury  of  Scottish  Song,  edited  by  Aitkin. 

2,  Translated, 

Homer — Butcher  and  Lang's  translation. 

Plato,  The  Apology,   Crito,   and  Parts  of  the  Phasdo,  as  contained  i|| 

the  volume  entitled  Socrates,  pubhshed  Ivy  Scribner, 
Plutarch's  Lives. 

Virgil — Macmillan's  Globe  edition. 
Horace — Macmillan's  Globe  edition. 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  Longfellow's  translation. 
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The  meeting  at  San  Francisco  was  the  best  entertained  gathering  of  teachers 
that  has  ever  been  enjoyed  in  the  world ;  ])robab]y  the  best  that  ever  will  be 
known  in  the  future  of  the  world's  history.     We  appreciate  how  extravrr-^--* 
such  an  expression  seems,  but  the  conditions  were  such  as  will  probably  r 
be  repeated.     They  certainly  will  not  occur  in  Europe  or  .\sia;  they'cTi 
in  Africa ;   and  ihey  will   not  in  South  America,     The  Eastern  States  ru 
passed  a  long  way  beyond  the  [X>ssibility  of  any  such  display  of  hospitality. 

Our  lesser  cities  could  not  do  it  if  they  would,  and  the  larger  would  not 
they  could.     It  cost  the  State,  counties  and  cities  literally  a  total  of  tens 
thousands  of  dollars  to  entertain  the  eight  thousand  teachers  in  attendanci 
as  they  were  entertained.     California  could  well  afford  to  do  it  and  we  .ue 
glad  we  did  do  it.     It  will  go  into  history  as  a  phenomenal  event  in  the 
of  teachers. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  that  we  did  not  desire  a  repetition  of  such  lnjoij 
iance  of  hospitality,  but  we  are  just  as  glad  that  we  have  had  one  experience 
it.  VVe  do  not  think  it  well  to  have  another  meeting  as  large  as  that  at  CI 
cago  in  '87,  but  we  are  pleased  that  there  has  been  one  such  monster  gathi 
ing.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  subscribers  of  the  American  Teacher  at 
Francisco  this  summer,  but  we  have  added  hundreds  of  readers  to  our  stil 
scription  list  besause  of  the  meeting, — American  Teacher^  Sept.,  188S. 


i 


upox   im:  ciRci  K* 
fa)     Divide  your  space  into  fourths, 
fdj    In  each  fourth  construct  a  square  2,  3 

or  4  inches  in  diameter. 

fc)     Divide    each    square    into    four  a]ual 

squares. 

(dj     Describe  circles  and   semi-circles  f^ry 

lightly  and  boldly. 

(ej     Bisect  the  radii  for  the  smaller  curves. 
Make  borders  by  drawing  a  row  of  Jour  or 

live  squares  and  repeating  one  of  these  figures 

into  each  square. 

Examine  your  work  often  at  arm's  leniith 

•/...•:> /^.  •;•,.•'..■•■ 

l-'iW'.  6.  FtK.  6.  FSir.  7.  Fig.  B 

fa  J  In  fig.  5  sketch  a  four-inch  scfuare  ;  divide  it  into  four  equal  squares  ; 
inscribe  the  circle;  describe  the  four  semi-circles. 

Line  in  (fig.  6). 

(A)  If  you  so  desire,  do  not  line  in  fig.  6,  but  sketch  double  lines,  and 
then  : 

Una  in  (fig.  8).     Be  careful  in  interlacing. 

(c)     Repeat  on  a  large  scale  or  upon  the  blackboard. 


i'    '   <    :    ' 

h  ",'  '  ^'    . 

r;-H.--t-j-; 

j^r  T -+-■-;--• 

Fts^  k*  Fl)f.  UX  -  Pl«.  II.  Fix.  12. 

(a)     Sf|uarc  4  inches.     Divide  into  16   eijual  squares  (fig.  9).     Sketch 

lightly  with  broken  lines,  beginning  with  the  circle  in  the  center,  then  the 

curves  on  the  left  side  of  it. 

•E^ttracts  froin  *' Out  Hues  of  Industrial  Draw  in  j;/'  by  Paul  A.  Garin  ;  in  8vo. 
ifS  pages;  profusely  illustrated.  Boards,  75  cents.  '  W.  B.  Hardy,  publisher, 
Oaklatsd,  Cab 
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f       (b)    Follow  steps  as  shown  in  figs,  lo  and  ii.     Parallel  lines  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  apart. 

{c)     Line  in  and  shade  (fig.  12 ).     Enlarge  upon  the  blackboard. 

DIVIDING  THE   CIRCLE   INTO   4THS  AND    8tHS. 

Sketch  lightly.     Diameter  of  circle  four  inches  or  more.     Follow  siteps 

indicated  by  figures  with  broken  lines. 

/:  \  X 

ll  #    I  ^  't 

\*  '       *     *»         '» 

V       *       V 

Inscribing  squares  within  a  circle. 


Tic.  15. 


■^  '"J^""^  ^"j/f^^  0*''^^"^  ,''*'T*^ 

ti  'tv^^  d^^  /'K-<N  ''-■■"'t^ 

iP  ^-^trp^  Sl-^^v;^  ^"^fv-j^  ^t-^fci^ 
^'  %#  ^^Q^  '^^'  ^<-ii:-' 

;.  Fi^  17.  Fig.  18.  pijf.  ly.  Fig.  aa 


FiK.  16.  Fi^    17.  Fig.  18.  Pijf.  LV. 

Invent  other*  figures  from  the  inscribed  squares. 
Change  some  of  the  straight  lines  into  curves. 
Draw  horizontal  borders  with  these  patterns. 


$tat<^  Offieiai   D^partm^ijt 


(XT*>IiEH,    1888. 


IKA  G,  HoiTT,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Enrroi 


RECENT  DECISIONS. 
hmimi. — Is  a  School  Election  Board.  compose4  ^^  ^^^^  persons,  a  )e^ 


Board  ? 
Anstvir, — It  is. 


<?.— After  an  eight  months'  school  has  been  maintained,  can  the  unexpende 
balance  of  State  and  county  school  moneys  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  rep 

ing  or  building  a  school  house  ? 

.-/.— Such  an  unexpended  balance  may  be  used  lo  pay  oflf  the  debts  of  llie' 
district  or  be  used  for  the  succeeding  year.     See  Section  i6ii  School  Law. 


C-— Does  the  law  compel  a  teacher  of  a  Joint  Diatrict  to  hold  a  certificate 
from  both  counties  ? 

A, — It  is  sufficient  if  such  teacher  holds  a  certificate  of  the  county  in  which 
a  majority^  of  the  children  reside. 


Q. — Must  the  salary  of  a  teacher  in  a  Joint  District  be  paid  alternately  from    ^ 
the  two  counties  ?  ■ 

A, — No.  A  Joint  District  must  have  its  own  apportionment  of  money 
made  in  accordance  with  Section  1583  of  the  School  Law,  and  the  teacher 
shotild  be  paid  from  the  funds  belonging  to  the  District,  fl 


^.— Can  a  County  Board  of  Education,  in  the  course  of  study,  prescribe 
[two  sets  of  readers  in  the  same  grade,  to  be  used  as-text  books  by  the  pupils? 
j4, — In  my  opinion  the  County  Board  has  no  right  to  take  such  action. 


» 


Q, — In  the  Recommendation  for  Life  Diplomas,  it  is  required  that  the  ap 
plicant  shall  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  successfully  X'ngaged  in 
teaching  for  at  least  ten  years.  Does  this  period  of  ten  years  imply  ten  indi- 
vidual years  spent  in  the  school  room  or  ten  years  from  the  time  the  person 
first  began  teaching  ? 

A, — The  State  Board  understands  this  requirement  to  mean  that  the  teacher 
must  have  taught  some  time  during  each  of  ten  years,  and  in  all,  at  least 
eighty  months  ;  eight  months  being  considered  a  full  year,  under  the  California 
law.  Any  person  who  may  have  received  a  diploma,  under  any  other  con- 
struction of  the  law,  was  not  legally  entitled  to  it.  Your  letter  is  only  another 
evidence  that  we  should  require  of  applicants  for  State  diplomas^  a  statement 
of  the  places  where  they  have  taught  and  the  time  in  each  place,  before  issuing 
such  diplomas. 


Q.  Does  the  law  intend  that  the  teacher  shall  receive  pay  for  the  seven 
established  holidays  ? 

A.  It  does.  This  r|uestion  is  asked  of  this  office  nearly  every  month.  If 
the  official  decisions  were  read  by  teachers  and  district  clerks,  it  would  save  a 
considerable  amount  of  correspondence. 


I 

■ 
I 

I 
I 

f 


Q,     Am  a  teacher  of District,     Am  also  teaching  Sunday  School  in 

the  school  house*  with  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  County 
Superintendent  has  intimated  that  I  am  liable  to  lose  my  certificate  for  so 
doing.     \Vhat  is  your  opinion? 

A. — Certificates  can  be  revoked  only  for  immoral  or  unprofessional  con* 
duct  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching.  Sunday  School  instruction  scarcey 
comes  under  these  heads,  and  the  matter  of  using  the  school  building  for  such 
a  purpose  rests  entirely  with  the  Trustees,     Sec.  1617,  Sub.  2d, 

Q, — The  Trustees  hav^  ordered  me  to  close  school  indefinitely  on  accouo 


'  sickness  among  th 
school  remains  closed? 

A, — I  refer  you  to  the  Attorney  Generars  decision  on  this  subject  in  thel 
February  number  Pacific  Educational  Journal  for  1888,  which  should  be 
on  file  in  your  District  Library. 


For  the  benefit  of  many  who  frequently  ask,  the  statement  b  here  made  that] 
State  Educational  Diplomas  are  not  renewed  by  the  Stale  Board.     If  a  dip 
loma  is  about  to  expire,  the  same  steps  must  be  taken  to  secure  a  re*issue 
were  needed  to  obtain  the  original     The  same  process  holds  good  in  case 
where  Life  Diplomas  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  duplicates  are  desired  J 


In  August  $34^563,63  were  received  for  State  text-books,  and  the  amoui 
received  during  September  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much. 
It  is  impossible  for  books  once  bought  and  delived  to  be  exchanged 

IK  a  book  is  found  to  be  imperfect^  it  may  be  returned  and  a  perfect  cop; 
will  be  sent  in  its  place. 
CO 


Superintendent   Hoitt  attended  Institutes  at  Santa   Maria,  Santa  Habara 
county,  and  at  Salinas,  Monterey  county,  during  the  month  of  September. 
Institutes  will  take  place  as  follows : 
Lassen  county,  at  Susan ville,  Oct.  2d  to  6th. 
Yuba  county,  at  Marysville,  Oct.  31st  to  Nov,  2fl. 
Kern  county,  at  Bakersfield,  Nov*  19th  to  2 2d. 
Yolo  county,  at  Woodland,  Nov.  21st  to  24th, 
Amador  county,  latter  part  of  October. 


As  this  office  frequently  has  calls  for  sets  of  examination  questions,  I  should  I 
be  glad  to  receive  from  all  Superintendents,  two  or  more  sets  of  those  pre* 
sented  at  the  last  examination,  if  such  can  be  spared. 


Gladstone's  private  library  contains  15.000  volumes,  and  the  vener-J 
able  statesman  can  lay  his  baud  upon  any  one  book  of  them  all  at  a ' 
minute's  notice.     *'  I  haven't  a  single  book,"  he  says,  *'  that  I  am  not 
00  intimate  terms  with." 


The  most  wholesome  way  to  drink  milk  is  to  sip  it  by  mouthfuls  at 
short  inten'als,  It  is  uecessar>'^  for  easy  digestion  to  present  it  slowly 
to  the  gastric  mucous  surface.  , 


It  is  stated  upon  medical  authority  that  readers  should  refrain  from 
damping  their  fingers  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  library  hooks^  as 
this  is  a  sure  way  to  attract  any  stray  bactilli  that  may  be  lurking  around. 


I 

I 


A  WEI  I.  KNOWN  literar)'  man  said  to  iis  the  other  day  :  "  The  school  don't 
teach  concentration  of  thought."  The  spectacle  of  Trollope  compelling  him* 
self  to  produce  a  given  number  of  words  each  day,  even  when  sufifering  sea 
sickness,  occurred  to  us,  with  Grant  writing  his  book  under  [>hysical  pain. 
These  men  had  learned  to  master  their  minds.  Well,  we  been  thinking  about 
the  gentleman's  words,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  truth  in 
them.  Teachers  allow  their  pupils  to  rely  too  much  on  nott-books  and  text- 
books. There  is  not  enough  chance  given  to  pupils  to  concentrate  their 
thoughts,  providing  they  have  brain  enough  to  evolve  thoughts,  and  a  subject 
that  is  not  already  explained  to  death,  to  think  about.  If  you  have  Ijeen  care- 
less, teachers,  see  lo  this  thing  at  once. 


I 


"SciKNCF.  will  teach  you  one  day  that  the  outward  form  is  the  sacrament 
of  the  sours  inward  beauty"  said  Flypatia,  the  (ireek  philosopher,  to  theigno 
tarn  Philamon.  We  wish  teachers  now-a-days  taught  grace  and  beauty,  the 
reward  of  right  living.  Science  still  teaches  it,  but  many  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact-  The  skillful  physician  knows  by  a  glance  at  his  |iaticnt's  skin,  eyc!«v 
Ceatiires,  what  manner  of  man  he  is,  A  teacher  need  not  b<^  a  phrenological 
erank  (though,  by  the  way,  "cranks"  seem  to  be  the  only  people  worlli  know- 
ing now),  nor  an  aesthetic  enthusiast  in  order  to  let  his  pupils  know  thai  their 
£:haracters  are  written  on  their  bodies  here  just  as  plninly  as  they  will  Ik*  on 
iheir  foreheads  hereafter. 


!>.  Dwyer,  of  Boston,  says  he  thinks  the  diflTcrcncc  between  the  singer  and 
the  unmusical,  trained,  would-bc-singcr  is  this:  The  artiht,  when  he  sings  Mj 
or  1^  or  Ci,  has  all  the  other  notes  of  the  scale  in  hin  mind  in  all  their  diiTer* 
ent  relations  with  the  note  he  is  singing,  while  the  unmutjical  one  ihjnk.^  only 
of  the  note  he  is  tmng  to  producx;.  M'hc  latter  may  have  the  right  pitch,  a 
full  voice,  but  the  divine  kinship  of  Awcet  sounds  is  to  hiii>  a  mystery, 


Errata. — ^In  September  numlxrr,  paj;e  2,  line  [3,  for  have  **have 
not  shared*'  read  *  have  shared  '  ;  in  Hnc4*  ji  and  32,  for  **  Howard** 
read  "  Hansard**  ;  page  3,  line  7,  for  '*  Daphru^*'  i^ad  *'  Daphnis"  ;  ^ 
inline  21,  for  "harmonia  or'*  read  **harmonic}i  otV* 
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THE  SANTA  BARBARA   COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 


I 


!Ifl- 


Ifbeported  by  the  8c>cnt«rVp  Min  ArLiLnft  Sitoore.I 

The  teacliers  of  Santa  Barbara  county  held  their  Institute  this  year  in  Santa  Mi 
Sept.  12th,  13th  and  14th.  An  organisation  was  effected  by  electing  Mr.  J< 
Curryer  Vice  President  and  Miss  Ariaua  Moore  Secretarj'.  After  appropriate  op 
ing  exercises,  Miss  Josephine  Rock  wood  read  an  interesting  paper  od  Moral 
ing  in  the  Public  Schools.  She  advocated  the  introduction  of  manual  training  ^^^^ 
help  to  moral  training,  and  thought  that  morality  could  not  he  taught  by  exaia^  jie 
and  precept  alone,  the  use  of  text-books  in  the  regular  routine  of  school  work'^pvas 
al>o  necessarily  ^Ir.  Young,  Miss  Hails  and  Mr.  Haydon  thought  this  unnecess^&ij^ 
and  that  the  teacher*s  whole  work  was  teaching  morality ;  that  every  time  a  ptt 
WAS  taught  to  draw  a  line  straight  and  true,  to  make  a  perfect  answer  or  an  c: 
cftlculation,  his  moral  training  was  carrieii  on.  They  spoke  of  the  difficullj 
contending,  at  school,  against  evil  training  and  carelessness  at  home. 

Miss  Alice  Huse  gave  a  most  interesting  talk,  showing  the  methods  of  teachiti. 
the  Kindergarten ;  ways  of  using  the  ball,   cylinder  and  cube ;   teaching  pa] 
weaving,  moulding,  etc. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  entirely  given  up  to  temperance  wotk 

Miss  Dorcas  WTieelock  read  a  paper  on  the  '*  Pathfinder ''  series  of  books,  whi( 
she  said,  should  be  used  like  other  text-books,  being  especially  studied  by  tb^:=^^^ 
teacher  at  his  private  desk.     She  said  that  the  public  schools  taught  more  of 
ing,  mathematics  and  reading,  and  less  of  morality,  hygiene  and  righteousness 
they  rightly  should. 

Miss  Nicholson,  of  the  Santa  Maria  school,  then  brought  before  the  Institu* 
a  class  of  nine  boys  and  girls,  and  taught  them,  by  the  aid  aidof  a  hyg^en 
chart,  the  effect  o\  alcohol  on  the  tissues.  She  made  a  most  clear  and  strikirz— ^ 
exposition  of  the  subject,  and  the  class  showed  intelligence  and  training  in  the: — ^^ 
answers. 

Then  came  the  event  of  the  day,  the  declamation  contest  for  the  Demor^z^ 
gold  medal,  b)-  Mrs,  Beckwith's  class  of  six  contestants.     Five  ^rls  and  onet^-^cpj 
recited  in  succession  before  the  Institute,  temperance  orations,  and  were  jud^^ 
on  articulation,  voice,  gesture,  expression,  etc.,  by  a  committee  selected  from 
audience  of  teachers.     The  judges  were  Mr.  F.  W.  Conrad,  Miss  Rockwood 
Mr.  H.  F.  Cook,  and  the  prize,  a  twenty-five  dollar  gold  medal,  was  awarde<l 
a  boy,  George  Allen,     This  was  appareutl}*  pleasing  to  every  one,  for  his  spe 
ing  was  very  fine,  being  both  spirited  and  natural  in  manner.    The  speeches 
taken  from  orations  by  Fiske,  Talmage  and  other  Temperance  orators. 

Mi&s  V.  P.  Fanntleroy  then  read  a  fine  paper  on  Woman's  Two  Best  Fields 
Temperance  Work — The  School  and  the  Home, 

Prof.   Meredith,  Supenntendent  of  Ventura  County,  lectured  lliat  evening 
the  New  Education.     The   evening  session  was  also  enlivened  with  music,  ul 
recitations  by  Mr.  West  of  Lompoc,  who  amused  the  audience  immensely. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  first  thing  was  the  Geography  of  Sauta  Barbar 
County,  by  Mr.  Conrad.  Nothing  more  interesting  or  valuable  has  ever  been  pn 
sented  to  the  Institute  than  tliis  complete  account  of  the  outline,  surface,  prod1a^ 
lions  and  general  features  of  our  home.    Mr.  Conrad's  large  mj 


ie  by  luTiiself,  gave  a  very  clear  and  correct  idea  of  it.     His  plan  of  tcacliing  i» 
a&   ToHows : 

Certain  topics  are  given  to  the  learner,  on  which  he  is  to  find  all  the  informa- 
tion possible,  and  bring  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  a  written  essay.     Mn  Conra^_ 
b&«:i  brought  with  him  a  great  many  of  these,  done  by  his  pupils^  and  they  we^H 
given  ont  to  different  teachers,  and  many  of  them  read  in  the  Institute,  ^^ 

tThere  were  papers  on  soil,  climate,  productions,  cities  and  towns,  mines^  wa- 
tercourses, commerce,  pleasure  resorts,  scenery,  and  everything  else  to  be  thought 
wf  ^bout  the  county,  all  nicely  written  and  well  expressed,  no  two  being  on  the 
^aixie  subject.     One  paper  was  about  the  aborigines  of  the  county,  and  told  of 
strange  race,  or  more  than  one,  neither  Indian  nor  white,  who  lived  here  ages  a^ 
**>«i  whose  traces  are  yet  found.     In  connection  with  this  was  told  that  strao 
*a<i  story,  so  well  known  iu  Santa  Barbara,  of  the  woman  who  spent  eighteen  yei 
^*otie  on  Santa  Nicholas  Island,  where  sh»  had  been  left  by  a  ship,  and  was  foi 
^^^  Virought  over  Xo  the  ma  in -land  by  Geo,  Nidiver,  an  oM  pioneer.     She  had  b< 
^^^  tliere  because  vshe  had  loi^i  her  child  on  the  island,  and  thev  could  not  wait 
^^'"  1:o  find  it.     She  lived  only  a  little  while  afler  she  was  rescued, 

*rhe  teachers  agreed  that  the  Spanish  pronunciation  of  the  many  pretty  musii 
^P*^*iish  names  in  the  county  ought  to  be  retained  and  not  turned  into  English 
-^fter  Mr,  Conrad's  exercise  came  a  paper  by  Miss  Plater  on  Health  and  Ilygie 
***3.     following  this,  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Meeker  on  Memory  Training.     Th< 
^*^1::*ewcd  all  the  so-called  systems  of  mnemonics  as  cumbrous  and  useless. 

'^hal  afternoon  Miss  Abby  Hails  read  an  interesting  paper  on  School  Libraries. 
fe    emphasized  the  necessity  a{ geitirtg  books  and  using  them.     A  teacher  who 
*-11y  loves  and  understands  books  will  easily  find  ways  to  make  library  books 
"^^1  necessary  and  attractive  to  the  children. 

IMr.  Conrad,  Mn  Evans  and  Mr.  Green  then  discussed  the  present  course 
^^^y,  defending  it  against  the  objections  raised  as  to  its  being  too  difficult 

Several  teachers  spoke  of  the  defective  binding  of  the  school  books,  the  genes 
^^^^lict  being  that  they  were  faulty  in  this  particular. 

Mr,  Young  then  spoke  on  How  to  Teach  Dramng.     First  he  spoke  of  Uie 
^*-*^ction  between  '*  Manual  Training"  and  "Industrial  Education"— the  form^ 
,    ^^ing  simply  training  for  the  hand,  while  the  latter  includes  education  iu  mechan- 
*^^1  trades. 

After  this  there  was  quite  a  discussion  on  Drawing,  which  closed  the  session 
*^T  Thursday. 

State  Superintendent  Hoitt  came  on  Thursday  aflemoon  ;  it  was  a  matter  of 

^*^uch  regret  to  the  teachers  that  he  could  not  be  with  us  sooner ;  but  a  cause  of 

^^ngratulation  that  he  arrived  in  time  to  lecture  on  Thursday  evening.     He  took 

^^.*T  his  subject,  '*  Wiat  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It,"  and  delivered  a  most  intercstiil 

*%nil  able  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  by  a  crowded  bona 

Among  other  things  he  said  that  those  teachers  who  prepared  classes  for  exaniifl 

lion  should  not  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  that  much  of  1 

success  of  school  work  depended  on  tlxe  parents  and  Trustees,  as  well  as  on 

patient  and  painstaking  teacher,  and  warned  parents  to  be  just  and  considerate  1 

llieir  estimate  of  the  teacher's  work.     The  wise  and  helpful  sayings  of  this  addr€ 

cjui  not  be  recorded  here,  but  will  be  stored  up  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers. 

Friday  morning  Superintendent  Hoitt  i*poke  again,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the 

tttitate  assembled,  abont  teachers*  difficulties  and  how  to  get  over  them,  speakli 


ICIFiC 

!  teacher  to  teachers,  ami  thus  holding  the  s^'tnpathy  of  hisl 
His  next  (opic  was  the  State  Text-Books, 

The  Superinteiuicnl  having  called  for  questions  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Webb, 
JLonipoc,  rose,  and  s»poke  very  stronj^ly  nbout  the  State  books  and  their  failure 
be  satisfactory  either  in  price  or  binding.     The  Superintendent  answered  \ 
torily  the  question  of  price.     There  followed  quite  an  animated  discussion  on  t 
textbooks,  the  drift  of  it  being  that  the  present  series  of  books  was  good  in  %yM 

ace,  but  poor  in  binding. 

After  an  iutemiissiou,  atid  some  music.  Prof.  Murray  came  before  the  Institu 
"with  a  paper  on  "  How  to  Read  Naturally ."  The  first  part  of  bis  discourse  was  « 
the  ParentJiesis.  He  illustrated  by  reading  from  Lamb  and  Cowper  that  ma 
parentheses  occur  evere  where  unlocked  for,  and  that  the  reader  must  lower  1 
voice  for  each  of  them  in  order  lo  read  naturally.  He  advised  varying  the  pil^  < 
of  the  voice  when  beginning  a  sentence^  in  order  to  relie\'e  monotony.  Profe 
Murray  then  recited  two  selections,  which  were  received,  as  e\'^rytbing  from  Im.^ 
is  receiveii,  with  enthusiasm. 

Neact  the  Language  Tablets  were  discussed  by  those  who  had  used  them.  Wi 
Paulding,  Miss  Plater  and  Miss  Harrison  showed  how  they  used  helps  in  iXxt 
schools- 
After  a  discussion,  Prof.  Mcrdith,  of  Ventura,  talked  on  Story  Writing  frod] 
pictures.  He  sketched  a  picture  on  the  board  and  brought  out  the  many  jJoinL*  f 
which  could  be  taught  the  chiblren  by  this  means,  showing  how  a  little  skelci  of 
a  fire-place  and  mantel,  with  stockings  hanging  up,  could  be  nutdc  the  basis  on 
which  to  build  chanty,  imaginative  talent*  memory,  and  many  other  things. 

This  was  foUowed  by  the  reports  of  committees,  and  the  Institute  closed,  hav- 
ing been  an  enjoyable  and  instructive  one  to  alL 

An  exhibit  of  school  work  was  a  new  feature  for  Santa  Barbara  county  and  w^s 
exceedingly  creditable  to  lK>th  teachers  and  pupils. 


I 


Publishers     Department 

The  most  instructive  statement  of  the  Chinese  question  that  has  for  a  lor^i 
time  been  presented  in  any  Eastern  periodical  is  an  essay  by  Mr.  Wllard  ^^^ 
Farvvell   that  will  be  published  in  The  Forum  for  October.      Mr,  Farwell*^ 
article  is  first  historical  and  then  argumentative.     He  traces  the  history    <^^ 
Chinese  immigration  since  1848,  and  shows  that  change  has  come  over  tl^^j 
popular  feeling  with  regard  lo  the  subject.     First  there  was  an  05tent.itiaU^| 
welcome  given  to  every  Chinaman,  and  the  notion  was  popular  that  they  woiil^^ 
be  Christianized,  and  that  the  children  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  and  the  most 
enterprising  people  of  the  ^V'cstern  world  would  meet  for  each  other's  improve- 
meni  in  the  happy  climate  of  California.     After  showing  how  this  feeling  has 
so  completely  changed,  Mr.  Farwell  points  out  that  the  present  anti-Chinese 
feeling  is   not   a  mere  prejudice,  but  a  logical  result  of  the  experintenl 
with  the   Mongol.     He  takes  a  very  broad  view  of  the  bad  industrial 
results  of  a  system  of  such  cheap  labor,  and  then  recounts  the  moral  au<^ 
social  consequences  of  the  coming  of  the  Chinese.     It  is  an  article  tliat 
will  awaken  much  interest  in  the  East, 


\Vh:  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Pacific  BrsiNEss  Collb^^^J 
as  an  institution  in  which  young  men  can  obtain  a  thorough  and  con*'] 
plete  business  education.     All  appliances  and  instruction  are  first  class.  | 


Spal  of  the  High  School  ill  San  Jose, 
leave  Sept.  2tSth  for  Los  Aiigt;I<;s  to 
a  position  as  teacher  of  eloculioii 
(e  University  of  Southeru  Caiiforiiia, 
ih  is  located  there.  He  says  that 
tiition  claiuis  to  have  6cjo  students, 
Its  property  is  valued  at  #2,ooo,chX); 
not  ten  years  old. — SaN /ose  Vimes 

istrict  have  voted  to  raise  bonds 
Ic  amount  of  |6,ooo  for  the  purpose 
t^^l^g  a  new  school  house. 

^H  HUMBOtDT  COUNTY. 

nSver  School  District  voted  a  tax 

l^oon  the  i8th  uU,  to  complete  and 

Ssh  their  new  school  house. 

irly  in   September   Superintendent 

rn'made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 

N>1&   in    the    southern    part  of  the 


ALAMEDA   COUNTY* 

tees    of   the   Warm  Spring 


^^^^l! 


TEHAMA   COUNTY, 

—  ...mnic  Robertson  commenced 
biug  ill  the  Cana  District  Sept.  loth. 
Miss  Anna  Jeurgens,  in  the  Vina 
rictSept,  17U1. 

le  citizens  of  Red  Bluff  have  built  a 
brick  school  house  with  nine  class 
Els,  and  an  audience  room  capable 
bating  twelve  hundred  persons.  It 
first  occupied  Sept.  1 2th,  the  teach- 
bein^  O.  E.  Graves,  Principal,  with 
N  K.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Fern  Graves, 
ics  Belle  Duncan,  Dot  Garwuo<l, 
IJie  Williams,  Belle  Miller  and  Hat- 
"  atou  as  assistants. 


w 
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CRAMKNTO  COUNTk'. 


I. 


Ob 


ecent  meeting  the  Sacramento 
Board  of  Education  granted 
Clark  a  Grammar  Grade  certifj- 
ber  State  Normal   School  dip- 


"*  Blanche  Huher  and  Miss  Mamie 
*^rke  were  granted    recommcnda- 
J  for  educational  diplomas. 
^  Minnie  Sweeney  was  granted  a 
"alion  for  a  life  diploma. 


Miss  Josephine  V.  Jones  was  granted 
a  Grammar  Grade  certificate. 

Mary  Millie  Myers  was  granted  a 
Grammar  Grade  certificate  for  the  city 
of  Sacramento  on  htr  city  certificate. 

The  application  of  Miss  Eulalia  M. 
Sutphen  tor  a  temporary  certificate  on 
her  Alameda  certificate  was  refused  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board,  as  it 
could  not  be  granted  without  violating 
an  established  rule  of  the  Board. 

'*  The  Study  of  a  Great  Nation  '*  w«« 
added  to  the  library*  list  for  the  county 
schools* 

SONOMA  COUNDY* 

Sonoma  county  contains  12q  school 
districts  and  1^3  puhlic  school  teachers. 

SAX   LILS  onispo. 

Cholame,  Folsotn  and  Santa  Fe  dis- 
tricts have  each  voted  taxes  for  the  pur- 
I  pose  of  improving  their  school  facilities. 

Tenipleton  district  has  voted  |i,ooo 
j  special  tax  to  paint  fences  and  outbuild- 
ings, purchase  a  bcil,  aud  maintain  ten 
months  of  school  for  the  current  year, 
with  two  teachers. 

The  San  Miguel  puhlic  schools  opened 
in  the  new  school  house  on  Monday  last 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Herring  ton  and  Miss 
Ganouug.  The  San  Miguel  people  claim 
to  have  the  finest  school  building  in  the 
county. 

The  number  and  character  of  new 
buildings  erected,  the  a*i  van  cement  of 
the  standard  of  efficiency  among  teach- 
ers, and  in  the  quality  ot  instruction 
given,  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  months  of  school  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  the  percentage  of  attendance 
'  are  such  as  to  greatly  encouraj^'e  us  in 
I  the  hope  that  education  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  will  nink  ere  long  among 
the  loremost  in  California, 

The  following  facts  of  interest  are 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
County  Superintendent  for  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30th,  1888: 

Number  of  school  districts,  86;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  100;  disbursements  for 
all  school  purposes,  JlyS^y  70.85;  number 
I  of   children    attending  public  scboots* 
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2,971;  number  of  children  attending  pri"  j 
vate  school i  208;  number  of  children  not  I 
attending  any  school,  970;  average  daily  | 
attendance^  i,Soo; 'Average  salaries  paiH 
to   teachers,    male,  $73,  female,  f62. 50 ; 
number  of  volumes  in  school  libraries^  j 
8,500:  A-alue  of  school  property,  inclvid- 
in;^  libraries,  f  1 20,000;  average  number  . 
of  months  of  school  maintained,  7  and! 
9even-ninths»  ! 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  for 
all  school  purposes  exceeded  #100.000 ; 
there  being  unexpended  balances  aggre- 
gating f 20, 000.  At  no  period  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  county  has  there  been  such 
interest  manifested  iu  the  work  of  edu* 
cation. 

Mr,  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  lustmction,  passed  through 
this*  city  on  Thursday,  SepL  20th,  on  his 
way  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
Santa  Barbara,  which  was  then  in  session 
at  Santa  Maria.  During  his  short  stay 
here  the  Trustees  of  Mission  District  ac- 
companied him  in  a  visit  to  the  schools 
of  jtis  city.  In  their  rounds  they  vis- 
ited all  departments  of  the  schools,  Mr, 


Hoitt  delivering  a  short 
couragement    to    each   class.    H< 
pressed  himself  as  highly  pleased 

his  %n$it,  and  assured  the  papilt 
they  had  with  them  the  best  teich 
the  State,  and  it  only  depended 
themselves  whether  thev  would 
^ood  scholars  or  not,  Yhis  is  thi 
instance  in  the  history  of  this  city 
the  State  Superintendent  ha*  pAJ 
schools  the  compliment  of  a  visit 
have  no  doubt  but  it  will  have  the 
to  encourage  both  teachers  and  j 
— San  Luis  Obispo  THbuue, 

COI,USA   COUNTY. 

Nearlv  300  children  were  enrol 
the  public  school  at  the  opening 
10th.  The  corps  of  teachers  is  th( 
I  as  laiit  year  except  Miss  Emma  C 
in  place  of  Kate  Morris.  Miss  C 
is  a  teacher  of  experience  and  has ; 
herself  to  be  one  of  the  very  l»est 
country.  No  public  school  in  thi 
can  excel  the  Colusa  school,  1 
equal  iu  all  its  parts  is  hard  10 
Colusa  Sun. 


Our  Bool(  Sable. 


Fresh  interest  in  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy's  new  story,  entitled  "  Passe 
Roae^'*'  is  aroused  by  the  appearance  of 
the  October  number  of  the  Ati^antic 
M0NTHI.V,  containing  the  second  install 
ment  An  article  on  '*The  Pioneers  of 
Ohio,'*  by  Rufus  King,  is  a  timely  con- 
tribution' to  the  fund  of  historical  in- 
formation, the  publication  of  which  has 
been  prompted  by  the  commemorative 
celebration  now  in  progress  at  Cincin- 
nati. *'H.  W.  P.  &  L.  D,,*'  a  newlite- 
rar)?  partnership,  furnish  a  very  interest- 
ing article  on  "The  Tutor  of  a  Great 
Prince/*  the  reference  being  to  Fronto, 
a  native  of  Africa,  the  pedagogue  to 
whom  the  Emperor  Hadrian  confided 
the  training  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  A  pa- 
per on  "Garibaldi's  Early  Years/'  by 
William  R.  Thayer,  is  an  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  graphic  account  of  the 
adventurous  Italian's  life  from  1S07  to 
1854.  Other  notable  articles  are  '*Ice- 
land,  Summer  and  Winter,"  by  W.  H- 
Carpenter ;  *'  Pasture  Herb  and  Meadow 
Swath/'  bv  Sophia  Kirk  ;   *'  In  a  Border 


State/*   by   Patty    Blackburn    S 
"Esoteric   Economy,"   by   Ague 

Elier  ;  a  poem  entitled  "My  Fathc! 
y  William  Cranston  Lawton  ;  an^ 
ton  Painters  and  Paintings,'*  the 
article  on  that  topic  furnished  1 
Ham  Howe  Downes.  Charles 
Craddock's  striking  serial  story 
Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove/* 
tinned;  a  keen  review  of '*  Part 
traits,"  the  last  book  by  Henrv 
is  replete  with  suggestive  criticM 
sprightly  brief  essays  of  the  **  ( 
utors*  club,"  and  the  re^^iew  isi 
of  the  Month  complete  the  i 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bostoi 


Engi^ish  Composition-  axu  Ra 
Part  Second.     Emotional  ^tx^ 
Style.     Bv   Alexander    Bain, 
l»iibUsherf  by  Applcton    &   C< 
York. 

Dr.  Bain  here  presents  ante 
and  exhaustive  account  of  the  si 
qualities  of  style,  in  which  wodi 


pioneer.  Other  writers  have  incideut- 
illy  referred  to  this  important  branch  of 
rhetorical  science,  but  none  have  so 
elaborately  and  systematically  treated  it. 
The  author  first  considers  the  **  Classifi- 
cation of  the  K motions  common  to  I'oe- 
trj'with  the  other  Fine  Arts  ;"  secondly, 
"Aids  to  Emotional  Qualitiefi,'*  and 
thirdly,  "The  Qualities •'  themselves. 
Advunced  English  scholars  will  find  this 
book  helpful  and  su^^gestive. 


teachers  of  tlie  State  cotild  only  be  in* 
duced  to  use  it  in  their  dass-roomst 
thousands  of  men  and  women  would 
also  thank  her  in  the  years  to  come. 


EtEAiENTS  OF  Composition  and  Rhe- 
toric, with  copious  exercises  in  hoth 
criticism   and   construction.     By  Vir- 
jjinia  Waddj*.     Published  by  Hverrett 
Waddy.     Richmond   Va. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  textbook  the 
author  ha:s  aimed   to   furnish   a  treatise 
sufficiently   elementary-    for    the    lower 
cksses  of  the   High   School  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  it  so  comprehensive 
AS  to  give   a   fair  understanding  of  the 
principle  and  graces  of  style.     In  plan 
and  execution  the  book  may  be  con  si  d- 
tred  a  success,  but  we  doubt  the  propri- 
elv  of  giving^  much  attention  to  any  the- 
ones  of  style  to  young  pupils.    Whatever 
of  graceful  diction  the  High  School   pu- 
pil may  acquire  will  be  the  result  of  con* 
\  .iUnt  composition  work  rather  than  an 
iptdlectual  apprehension  of  what  quali- 
ties characterize  grace  and  beauty  of  dic- 
tion.   Teachers  will  find  the  book  help- 
ful in  teaching  composition. 


PoTTER*s  New  Ei.kmext.\ry  Geo- 
GRAPHV.  desired  for  primary  and  in- 
tennediate  classes.  By  Eliza  Morton, 
late  teacher  of  geographical  science  in 
the  normal  department  of  Battle  Creek 
College,  Mich.  Teachers'  Edition. 
Puhlished  by  John  E.  Potter  &  Co., 
Philadelphia, 

This  is  ail  admirable  book  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  teach- 
ers. It  contains  several  features  which 
arc  both  new  and  good.  Among  the 
many  excellent  things  it  contains  are 
specific  directions  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
every  lesson.  However  wise  and  exper- 
ienced, every  teacher  will  find  sonic- 
Uiing  suggestive  in  these  directions,  for 
they  were  evidently  prepare<l  by  an  en- 
thusiast who  understands  her  business. 
Send  for  a  copy. 


EsRi^ENT  Quotations  for  Home  and 
ScHooi^.  Selected  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  by  Julia  B.  Hoitt,  Dep- 
aty  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ,  California.  Published  by  Lee  and 
Shepard,  Boston. 

The  idea  of  collecting  in  a  volume, 
brief  extracts  for  memorizing,  has  been 
done  before,  but  no  one  has  carried  it 
out  so  systematically  and  with  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  supplying  teachers  with 
a  niethoiJ,  both  simple  and  effective  of 
influencing  the  character  of  the  young, 
as  Mrs,  Hoitt.  For  years  we  have  advo- 
vated  the  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to 
memorize  and  repeat  in  the  class-room 
what  may  be  called  character-building 
extracts,  '  The  influence  of  such  silent 
and  ever  present  mouitors  cannot  be 
overestimated.  We  presume  that  nearly 
every  person  can  recall  some  choice  sen- 
ment  which  has  lingered  in  the  halls  of 
memory  to  encourage  or  to  chide.  We 
thank  Sirs.  Iloitt  for  compiling  this  vol- 
nme)  and  we   feel  confident  that  if  the 


Sklections  from  Ruskin,  bv  Edwnn 
Ginn,  and  Note^s  aud  a  Sketch  of  Rus- 
kin*s  Life,  by  D.  H.  M,  Classics  for 
Children.  Published  by  Ginu  &  Co,» 
Boston. 

This  volume  contains  Ruskin's  four 
lectures  on  Books  and  Readinjaj,  War 
and  Work  selected  from  '*  Sesame  and 
Lilies**  and  the  *  Croi^Tj  and  Wild 
Olive/'  with  such  slight  modifications 
as  adapt  them  to  school  use.  These 
lectures  have  been  so  highly  priced  by 
teachers  thnt  they  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  introduce  them  to  their  pupils. 


A  GrroK  to  the  Study  of  the  History 
and  Constitution  of  the  L'ni ted  Stales,, 
by  William  W.  Rujjert,  C.  E-»  Princi- 
pal of  Boys'  High  vScbool^  Potlstown, 
Pa.  Published  by  Ginu  &  Company, 
Boston. 

The  increased  attention  ^ven  to  Na- 
tional affairs  during  Prestdcfitial  year 
makes  any  book  of  this  kind  interesting, 
.\s  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States  aud  its  Constitution 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  little 
volume  will  be  useful. 


Thk  Boston  Tea  Party  and  other  Sto- 
ries of  the  American  Revolution,  re- 
lating many  daring  deeds  of  the  old 
heroes.  Revised  and  adapted  from 
Henry  C.  Watson,     Published  byJ 


THE  PA  CIMC  EDUCA  TIONAL  JOURNAL. 


and  Shepard,  Boston,  and  by  Charles 

T,  Dillinghan,  New  York. 

This  volume  is  one  of  her  iiiul  Shep- 
ard's ''Classics  for  Home  and  ScbooL" 
It  is  intended  to  awaken  a  s'pirit  of  pa- 
triotisni  in  our  youth  by  making  them 
familiar  with  the  noble  deeds  of  our  re- 
volutiouarv^  fathers. 


ciples  of  musie,  voice  culture,  etc,  bv  \ 
E.  W.  Slraub,  Published  by  S.  W.  | 
Straub  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


The  iNSTiTi  TioKS  OFQrtNTiUAN\  com* 
prising  the  tenth  and  twelfth  books, 
with  explanatory  notes  by  Henry  S. 
Frieze,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  f'ui- 
versity  of  Michigan.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Thk  RivBRf,  RosH.  a  novel.  PwbHshcd 
by  Harper  &  Bros,,  New  York.  Price, 
40  cents  \  paper. 


Spknix>k  !  for  SinginjiC  Classes,  Conven- 
tions, Normal  Schools,  Day  Schools. 
Institutes,  Academies,  Colleger  and 
the  Home,  containing  a  ^eally  im- 
proved  method  of  teaching  tlie  priu- 


I     The  Atlantic  for  SeptemliercontAins  I 
'  as  continued  articles  '*  The  Prometheus  | 
of  AesJchylus"    by     William  Craoslon 
1  Lawton,  *  Boston  Painting  and  Pwintco" 
by  William  Howe   Downes»  and  **Tht  1 
Despot  ut  BroomsedKtJ  Cove"  by  Charles  ] 
'  Egbert  Craddock.     It  has  also  the  opru- 
I  ing  chapter  of  a  serial  novel,  of  grcit  1 
I  promise,  entitled  '*  Passe  Rose"  by  the  ] 
I  gifted  author  Arthur  Sherburne  Hanh, 
I  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  cortibutes  '*  A  \Vcck!« 
Wales;"  Lillie  B.  Chase  Wymaa,  **StiJtl* 
ies  of  Factor)'  Life  among  the  Women;" 
Andrew     Preston     Peabodv,     "  Boston  \ 
Mobs  before  the    Revolution:*'  H,  C. 
I  Merwin.    *' Daniel     Drawbaugh;'*  JolmJ 
'  Fiske,    "First  Year  of  the  CotUiiiosmll 
Congress;'*    Abrani   S.   Isaac,   ''Stonu*| 
I  fmm    the  Rabbis. **     The  usual   caulri' 
1  butors'   Club  and   Books  of  the  nionthj 
I  close  tht:  number. 


MATSON'S  READING  LAN&nAGE  AKD  NDOHI  ME' 


WHAT    IS 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Sax  Jo^-k,  Cab,  Jan.  24,  18SS. 
^'Matson^fl  Keadingj  Language  and  Nam* 
ber  Frame"  has  bei^n  tu  use  in  the  Train* 
ing  Department  of  the  State  Na.nn.'il  School 
for  five  mouthi,  and  we  Had  it  a  inoat  valu- 
able Old  ill  the  Primary  School  work.  There 
\%  bardiy  a  limit  tu  tbo  uuuil^r  antl  variety 
of  the  exerciises  within  its  scope. 

The  chart  holder  isurpa^se§  anything  of 
I  the  kind  that  we  have  evt*r  used,  aa  chtirtB 
and  maps  of  all  sizes  may  be  hung  upon  it, 
atuHtued  with  tqual  facility. 
'  Tliia  Krame  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  npparatu!)  of  any  Primary  School. 
CHAS.  H.  ALLKN, 

Principal  State  Normal  School. 
MARY  .1.  TITUS, 

Teacher  MfitheuiAtics  and  Pedagogicfl, 
NfARY  E,  WILSON, 

Priocrtml  Trjiining  Department. 
OLORA  F.  BENNETT, 

Teacher  Methods  and  Rhetoric, 
LIZZIE  P.  8AR(;EXT, 
Principal  Priiiu  >>chool  in  Training  Dept, 
JESSICA  B.  THOMPSON, 
Teacher  Litt»rature  and  Word  Aualysis, 
tW¥i*r  rati  ffeM-rlptlon  wIlli  llligjilrntlnii«  *er  July  imniWr  4>r  tliln  Jii«iru«l. 

A<blre««  all  communications  to  POWERS  BROS.^  Manufactorers  and  H 
Agent*,  San  Fronciiico,  Flood  Building;  Cliieago,  141*  W^shrngton  .Street;  New  Vo 
23  Chamber*  Street. 


SAID    OF    IT: 

I      We   have   carefully   examined  Mfttwo* 
Re4iding^    Language  uiitl    Nuutber  Fram* 
and  cannot  speak  t<x»  highly  in  it«  prat?*" 
X%  an  aid  to  Primary  teachers  it  in  ii; 
bio.     Accompanying*  en^H  Frame  irt 
as  many  wordij  i<  i  nd  in  th* 

Renler^  printed  on  strong 

b<:»ard.     Thes©  \\u^\  m  -  .  up  m  tlie  r^ 
ing  boanl  and  an  endless  number  of  stnte* 
ces  former! ,  either  by  t^-a.'lii.r  ur  pupiL 
the  hand»  of  a  live  teacher  the  Fraiim  »' 
»dd  variety  And  eSectivenesB  to  a  rcmarl 
ble  degree. 

J,  B.  McCHKSNEY, 
Editor  "Pacific  Educational  Jouiiuil' 

Primal  pal  Oakland  School, 
JO.  H.  PRYOR. 

Secretarv  N.  E.  Assoc i»tui 

FRED.  M,  CAM  BELL, 

Supt.  Oakland  City  Schoola  and  Ei-St 

Snperinteuiieut. 

*San  FRANTif^t'O,  July!*,  I8S8. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  \fat«on*» 

ing,  Language  and  Nu    '       'V    ine. 

it  will  prove  a  very  w- 

IK.x  .,  .ivdrr, 

Stitc  Supt.  Public  XuHtrnei 


\ 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

To  School  Officers  axd  Tkachers, 

The  J.  Dewing  School-Supply  Company 


la  ICo-w  O  fibrins 


Oreatest   Atlvaiita2:es    to    Buj-er?*    of 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Librarv  Books, 

I  Bells  and  General  Supplies. 

P  Do«t^M.oBe.  SPECIAL  RATES  ^''"H/aSul"'" 

The  New  •  People's  ^  Cyclopedia 

: — OF 

'  UNIVERSAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

^Dst  Published,  and  Brought  Down  to  the  Present  Time,  Four 

Large  Octavo  Volumes. 
JOver  2,500  Pages.    125  Double- Page  Maps.     6o»ooo  Topics. 

it  U  brought  down  to  the  preseat  in  e%'CTy  Ucparimeut.  and  i*  Uiub  from  Iwu  lo  ten  ycara  later 
Itian  Kuy  other  wotk  uow  on  the  tn»rket. 

It  contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  coI>red  maps  and  diagriuns,  bt^inif  the  beat-mapfjed 

Cyclopedia  ever  put  bcfl>re  the  Atncricau  peuijk*. 
It  contains  colored  maps  of  the  «  greatest  American  cities  and  of  the  ta  greatest  EuropeaA 

capitals^  a  feature  hitherto  iinknowii  to  Cyctopedia^. 
The  maps  of  the  United  States  are  Indexed,  showing  the  location  and  p<)pulaticm  ofcvety  dly, 

town,  and  village  in  the  United  Slater,  with  post -oflices,  money -order  uSces,  express  offices. 

connty  M^aUi,  capitals,  etc. 
The  New  South  receives  especial  attention  In  recent  material  development  and  increase  of 

its  cities  in  wealth,  importance,  and  population 
Men  of  the  time  «rc  renreacnted  In  its  pages  by  biographical  nntkes  prepared,  in  many  case*. 

from  da.ta  furnished  ny  themselves. 
Sdence,  Art^  Geography,  Polltka,  etc.,  etc.,  in  all  their  recent  achievements,  are  writtca  up 

to  date. 
The  whole  work  has  been  revised,  a  va!>t  amount  of  new  matter  added,  and  fresh  plates  made. 

Already  adopted   by   nearly  livery  Board  of  Education  in  California  and  by  Thousand*  of 

THE    BEST    REFERENCE    BOOK. 

i  ittTiliir  ewtied  andxisc'd  a  !*>et  of  The  Pcoplc'*^  Cyclopctlin,  I  ti-uinuiid  thi*.  vtduablc  work  to 

^■plaers,  parents,  student'*,  and  fill  wb-*  read,  a«? compact .  r^ccu^£lte  !n...ilrru  and  tht  be*l  reference 
?^lc.  extant."  I»jto>\  J,.  D.  Hkuw-V,  President  stait  I  niver'-ily  of  Nevada. 

X^o  Not  be  Deceived  into  buying  either  of  the  Old  Edittonsi  the  one  in  Two 
1  lames,  the  other  in  Three  Volumes,  THE  NICW  being 

Complete  in  Fonr  Conyeiiient  Volomes,  ;g-y,t-jjr"  %'i'T' 


*ircss, 


L«i!her,      22  00 
SPECIAL  NET  PRICK  TO  SCHOOLS. 


The  J.  DEWING-  COMPANY, 

|"^UBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    SCHOOL    FURNISHERS 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  813  MARKET  STREET. 


SA>   FRAJICISCQ,  CAL, 


SCHOOLS   AND   SEMINARIES. 


ml 


incss 


M^ 


San  Francisco. 


t^iies  A*lm(tberi  Intu  &II  l>pp&rtiMeutii. 


Snell  Seminary 

568  TWELFTH  STREET, 

FALL  TERM   OPENS 
Monday,  August  let,,  1887. 

MARY  H    SXELL.         )  *k^„^i«^i« 


Califaia  Military  AcaJeij, 


preparatory,  Academic  and  Commercial 
Departments. 

*#*  Semd    for    CincuLAW, -^ 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

'  SetaoAli,   rit*  Alaraii,   F&rfa»,   «Ui.     FUlfLY 
'WAftRANTKP.     Cat«lofi»e  •em  rrcf , 

VANOUZEN  A  TIFT,  Cinemnali,  a 

KNABE 


Mills  College  and  Seminary. 

n^WE  COLLEGE    COURSE   CORRESfO.HD* 
^   very  nearJy  with  WclJc*!cy  College,  Mur 
The  Semiaary  Course  remiaus  uncliaii;c<L 
For  informatjoii  apply  to 

UKW  <'.  r.  »TBATT€>«.  O.O^, 

or  NKH.  4 .  T.  niLU 
Mills  fecmmnry.  Afftmcdji  Coupty, C*l 


FIELD  SEMINARY. 


I'ftti^Hli'y 


Sackett  Boarding  and  Tay  School. 

ron  iJM\s  AM>  Vol  N(,  (aiMLOtHS. 

Hoin4*llkf  titlliK'nrefc.  roMMttcd  viltii  afM 

l>l«rl|»li««r    iin^l  llior««Bl> 

iirli#f»l    «»i')ileiii» 

rrepttjrc*  Stndctit«  /«'r  t'olleire  i?r  tar  htv^inc«i    qi| 
der  re«ltloiit  m«^t«n  of  jirnvtitj  fthility.     j&d*ims>  Idj 

n.  P.  SAOISTt,  Ptiadpil 

NORMALSOHOOU 

Instmetioa  in  Subjecti  Boquirad  in 
(trades  of  Teadiers'  CMiflait«« 

fiowil  And  rooms  In  prir&ta  bkmllt^  ftl  i 

Aildroto : 
ISAAC  WUIQliT,  A,  M..  D.   P.   HAYSHB^   B^ 

Priijd|»ftl«, 


Gold  Coin 


The  Uadimj  Pianos  of  the  World.  , 

Unequalm  in  quality  of  tone  and    rur>ou.  m     mn 

ditrabilitf/.  \  hootau- 

Musical  Department  i  plJrtJu  oi  ^u  ©m. 


BY  THE  PEC1 


'  >  Aii*B«  at  l,»o 


Of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &Co. 

114  DUPONT  STREET, 

But  FnAJt CISCO, 
AoKKTB  Pacific  Coabt, 


Achool  room.    Siu, 


HOME 


STUDY,  L4TI^*ad4 

al    sTfTllT,  y,<   The      " 
LI 


BookR.  tree      C    1*1 
1102  Walnut  Strccl.  I'HIf.AltJCLHI  A.  r.iT" 


JO   H.    I?*IlYOIl, 

Secfetarv  Educational  Pubdshlfipf  Co. 

8.  stIVlkt  « ro..  Steam  Book  &  Job  Pf inters,  ci.at  "^t".  sci 

a*-  ALL  ORUEKS  PkuMTLY  ATfENUKD  TO.  -«■ 


Hup  k  Century  in  School  Books! 


1 


'33  A.  S.  BARNES  L  CO.  1 

[Establised  i838.]  ■ 

PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS   AND  STATIONERS.  ^ 
NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BARNES"    NEW    NATIONAL    READERS.  J 

In   five  numlx^iti.     Pnute«i   on    heantiful    pai>er.      I^k^fniitly    iLlueitrftt«d.     AdmirAbly 
grftdod*     B«tbf?r  than  any  othonf  you  have  »ef*ii  and  aa  r.htuip  aa  the  cheapest. 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Jl  t^ro-lM>i>k  aeriei.     Accurately  iMu»trated  from  photographs.     Clear,  distinct.     Beau- 
ttfully  colored  mapa.     t'opioufc  footnote*.     Bound  in  cloth.     Hopukr  everywhere. 

BARNES"  HISTORIES. 

Th«  BRIKF  Hwtory  of  UNITED  STATES  has  a  LAKOER  sale    than    any   other 
nimiUr  book.     Has  been  the  standard  for  years.     The  Primary  History  of  th© 
^^^_.  Uuiteil  8tnteft  i»  u,  aumptuotift  tittle  book  uiadle  up  on  the  uame  careful 

^^^fa  and    accurate    pku.     Our   general   History   and   Lanca«ter'9 

^^^K  Eugli»h  Hiistory   give   thvi  greatest  (satisfaction. 

W^  BARNES'     LANGUAGE     SERIES. 

^"Mus^roirt  Primary  Lesaona,    Barnra'  Langoage  Lessons  and  Sill'js  Practical  L^fltoml 

Knglish   form    a   complete    dt^ries   of  granimaticnl   study,    giving 
^  rational  methoda  of  kanung  Euj^li&h. 

■  BARNES'  COPY-BOOKS. 

^^l*rtin»ry  aertea  four,  Oraitiiimr  8erie»  (*ix    books.     Elegant,    buHineat  like,    praotioal. 

Familiar  wonla,  early  use  of  auntencoa.     Tlie  Writing  ('harts  are  most  valuable 
^H  MB   teachers'    aid^.     The    *' Souvenir"    prvaentK    hvantitul  exatoplea  of 

^H  work  friim  thirty-nine  proticieut  penman.  Specimen  bmik  cou« 

^m  taining  complete  ae^  of  copies  acnt  on  applii-jition. 

k  WARD'S   GRADED    LESSONS   IN    LKTTKR    WRITING 
AND  BUSINESS  FORMS. 
"These    books   mark  an  era  in   langnago  hooks.     W*?  heartily  commend  them  to  all 
who  desire  to  encourage  the  honest,  prni.tical doing  in  the  school  room  of  ubat  children 
f        will  be  called  upon  t^j  do  in  after  life.     These  books  will  hasten  the  time  when  the  com- 

Itiion  school  graduate  will  be  able  to  wiitc  correctly  and  rapidly  any  kind  of  common  or 
busineA«  tetter. — N.  Y,  School  Junrmt I. 
BARNES'    POPULAR   DRAWINGBOOKS 
<^ive  fall   courses  in  frec-haml,   mechanical,   |>er5pectivc  drawing,  and  in  orthographic 
project  iou. 
BARNES'   FICKLIN'S   ARITHMETIC 

Two  boooks.     Ef^MEXTARY  and  COMPLETE,  full  of  brief  aohitiona,  coiiciae  rulea 
^  and  practrcal  examples. 

■  STEELE^S    SCIENCE    SERIES 

H  Ar«  the  most  popular  science  hooks  in  the  market.     The  ASTRONOMY,  CHKMISTRV, 

■  PHYSICS,  .ntul  ZOOLOii  Y  have  jii<!t  Iwen  revised  (18S8). 

^M  peciman  pages  and  desoripti  ve  circulars  of  our  books  will  be  sent  on  upplication.   Addn5sa 

■  A.    S.    BARNES    &    CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 

■  NEW    YORK    AND    CHICAGO. 
^^^^^^       E.  F.  ADAMS  I  Agent,     Suisome  330  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NOW     KBADV. 


lEclectic  Ip>b\>sical  ©eograpb? 

I  rA4iKf4,  Itmi.,  :mi  (II4ICTM,  ISI  CITS  i,\l>  IM.%<^KA1iil. 


SEND  SI.OO  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID 


The  Eclectic  Physical  Geo^^rAphy  ililfer^  widely  from  thost  iti  coiiimaii 

the  folio  win  j>c  purlirulars: 

[  Its  Charts  are  Distinct  ainl  j^^rRphicallv  necurate,  Kacli  chart  t'c»i 
but  a  Rin>^le  set  of  phvsiriil  features,  thus  avoiiling  over-crowtling  afiil  cottfi 
wliile  by  the  use  of  dfffereiit  projectioiiii,  graphic  accuracy  is  scciireii. 

2.  It  Assumes  no  Scientific  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  youiu/  fe>.^ 
beKintniiK  the  stuily,     The  introiluctary  chapter  fomvs  a  brief  slulenu 

great  fundaineiital  laws  of  nature  upon  the  operation  of  which  nil  the  p^i 
of  Physical  c;co)«craphy  depeml 

3.  The  Order  of  Treatment  is  tiatural  and  loiocal.  The  cttvcle»ping  mtua* 
phere  is  discussed  before  the  Sea,  because  its  action  is  the  cause  of  tnoft  ttiiirinr 
phenomeua;  for  similar  reasons  the  trealnieut  of  the  Land  follows  that  of  thrHca 
aad  precedes  that  of  Cliuiate. 

4.  Its  Constant  Aim  is  to  Trace  to  Proximate  Causes  connuou  and  fAmtlixr 
phenomena,  rather  than  to  simply  <i escribe  those  which  are  rare  and  exceptscToa] 

5«  Its  Treatment  of  Erosion,  or  the  constant  modification  of  the  contiumtAl 
surface  by  atmospheric  ageucies, — as  eifeuiplified  alike  by  the  shallow  taia  ftir- 
row^  and  the  Colorado  Canyon,  by  the  muddy  flood  in  the  rivulet  and  the  gffAC 
Mississippi  delta,  by  the  street-cleaning  shower  and  the  dust-raising  wind— i»  not 
disinis«ea  with  the  usual  brief  paragraph.  Nearly  every  chapter  in  the  book 
finds  in  erosion  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  phencinK-ua  under  discussion. 

6.  It  Discards  the  Theory  that  the  Secular  Cooling  and  contraction  ot  tlie 

planet  is  the  main  cause  in  producing  the  present  relief  of  tile  globe.    Recent 
investigations  have  clearly  established  the  relative   insignificance  of  this  factor. 

7.  The  Chapter  on  Weather  and  Climate  explains  the  principles  upon  whicb 
the  Signal  Service  bases  its  weather  predictions,  and  dcscnl>es  the  cause*  of  tlir 
various  climate  of  the  world. 

8.  The  Chapters  on  Life  are  something  more  thaii  a  tncre  vocahuUrr  of 
organic  classification.  The  remarkable  phenomena  observed  in  the  maiufoW 
forms  and  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of  organisms  are  briefly  stated,  togclJitf 
with  the  inference  which  lead  to  the  development  theory, 

9.  It  Omits  all  Guide  Book  Descnptions  of  scenery,  and  doubtftal  and  mt- 
less  statistics,  thus  gaining  space  for  a  great  number  of  new  and  appropriate  O- 
planatory  cuts  and  diagrams. 

lo»  The  Scientific  Acctiracy  of  the  book  is  attested  by  eminent  specitllsu 
in  the  various  departments  of  science. 

If,  Its  size,  I2m0|  renders  it  the  most  cant^etittni,  most  durable,  and  Ikf 
(jkeapssi  Geography  in  the  market. 
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I  am  to  speak,  as  my  contribution  to  this  discussion,  upon  the  rela- 
tiions  which  shouUl  exist  betvi^een  a  State  Uuiversit>^  and  the  Public 
Xiigh  ScJiool,     My  general  the^'--  win  be  thai  the  connection  should  he 
'  intimate  and  organic, 

I.  Thi'  Hi^h  Sihoot  Nrcds  tht  Ltavtrsitw — The  Universit>'  represents, 
or  should  represent,  philosopliical  education.  By  this  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood an  education  in  philosophy,  but  such  a  mutual  adjustment  of 
prescnbed  studies  as  is  dictated  by  the  highest  ends  of  our  being,  and 
such  a  range  of  elective  studies  as  will  give  opportunity  for  the  widest 
posstl)le  outlook  on  life  from  various  selected  eminences.  It  being  pre- 
supposed that  the  ITniverJiity  has  thus  fixed  the  character  and  scojie  of 
both  prescribed  and  elective  studies,  with  flue  reference  to  the  ideal  pas- 
aibilities  of  human  nature,  to  the  permanence  and  jjerfectibilily  of  society, 
and  to  the  various  functitms  In  be  discharged  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
its  agents  foi;  the  general  good,  the  High  School,  which  in  one  sense 
stanrls  nearer  to  the  people,  has  the  less  ilifficult.  but  still  responsible 
task,  of  appropriating  these  ideals,  and  endeavoring  to  realize  them  in 
their  application  to  the  more  concrete  and  everyday  problems  of  com 
mon  life.  It  is  frequentl>'  said  that  the  High  School  is  hamj»ered  bji^'^ 
its  direct  dependence  upon  the  people  and  upon  time-ser\ing  politicians. 
That  that  is  not  universally,  and  perhaps  not  generally,  true,  is  evinced 
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by  the  large  number  of  excellent  High  Schools  to  be  found  in  e\'er\' 
part  of  our  land,  the  most  of  which  are  in  process  of  constant  improve- 
ment. But  even  were  it  true  that  the  High  School  fails  to  reach  its 
utmost  efficiency  through  this  cause,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  lack  of 
public  appreciation  is  frequently  owing  to  its  misdirected  efforts,  to  its 
failure  to  grasp  the  problem  of  education  in  all  its  length  and  breadth. 
The  lower  institution  has  a  constant  tendency  to  drag  down  the  higher 
with  which  it  is  connected.  The  pressure  put  upon  High  School  Prin- 
cipals to  admit  insufficiently  prepared  pupils  from  the  Grammar  Schools 
must  be  counteracted  by  a  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction,  gentle  and 
-equable,  but  firm,  a  pressure  which  shall  effectually  prevent  the  degra- 
'dation  of  the  High  School  by  insisting  upon  higher  standards  of  admis- 
.sion,  of  daily  attainment,  and  of  graduation.  The  tendency  to  convert 
the  High  School  into  a  mere  upper  grade  Grammar  School,  with  the 
same  subjects  taught  in  essentially  the  same  way,  or  into  a  vast  Polj-- 
technicum,  where  a  smattering  of  everything  is  imparted,  to  the  neglect 
of  thoroughness  and  the  consequent  failure  to  establish  solid  bases  of 
character  and  achievement — this  tendency  in  the  direction  of  mere  repe- 
titiousness  or  superficiality  must  be  resisted  by  the  wise  and  just  de- 
mands of  a  real  higher  education,  such  as  the  properly  constituted 
University  will  represent. 

Every  High  School  Principal  and  teacher  should  welcome  an  organic 
union  with  the  University,  because  the  University'  is  usually  the  more 
stable  institution  of  the  two,  being  established  by  the  State  for  perma- 
nent and  far-reaching  ends,  which  contemplate  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual upbuilding  of  generations  yet  unborn,  and  in  this  stability  ever>' 
High  School  gains  a  share  in  proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  its  relations 
with  the  University.  Considering  the  fluctuations  of  municipal  poli- 
tics, this  stability  is  no  slight  boon  to  the  people  at  large,  whose  real 
interests  should  be  jealously  guarded  b}'  those  whom  they  have  ap- 
pointed to  positions  of  trust,  though  they  themselves  should  become 
temporarily  unmindful  of  these  interests. 

The  Grammar  School  teacher  should  likewise  rejoice  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  relations,  since  they  facilitate  a  similar  union  between 
these  schools  and  the  High  School,  with  similar  advantages  to  be  gained 
therefrom.  The  Grammar  School  teacher  thus  obtains  security  against 
sudden  and  unwise  innovation  at  the  caprice  of  some  new  head,  and 
tenure  of  office  for  faithful  service,  with  corresponding  advancement  for 
superior  ability  or  in  the  regular  course  of  promotion,  is  more  effectually 
assured.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  merit  will  be  more  certain  of  recog- 
nition, that  everything  is  to  l)e  made  subordinate  to  the  quickening  of 
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>irs  faculties,  and  their  preparation  for  the  more  advanced 
that  awaits  them  later  in  their  course,  and  that  he  who  best  succeeds  ii^ 
euabling  his  pupils  to  sustain  with  honor  the  searching] tests  to  whicli 
they  are  to  be  exposed  in  future,  is  sure  to  be  singled  out  for  higher 
Honors  and  more  rapid  advancement.     What  is  true  of  the  Graniraar 
-School  might  be  repeated,  with  slight  variations,  for  the  Primary  School. 
This  reasoning  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  fact  that  man's  progress 
m  the  things  of  the  spirit,  without  which  material  civilization  is  eithc 
impossible  or  a  curse,  is  based  upon  two  things,  at  bottom  essentially 
ne :     Aspiration  and    Reverence.     '' Kxcelsior !"    was.^the   ttiotto  o| 
X^onfellow's  youthful  hero.     *' Something  beyond  !'*  is  the  war-cry  ol 
^X  men  whom  the  world  denominates  successful.     It  is  the  watch wortl 
•of  those  whom  we  call  ambitious,  and  whose  ambition  we  nuist  deplore;i 
1>ut  it  was  also  the  watchword  of  such  an  one  as  Paul :     **  This  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  fortt 
^11  to  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  thepriz 
-^f  the  high  calling."     Aspiration,  therefore,  is  one-half  the  equipment  t 
liim  who,  in  the  highei; sense,  is  to  attain  success. 

The  other  half  is  Reverence.     Our  souls  demand  something  to  wor- 
ship, and  the  more  exalted  it  is  the  purer  and  more  fer\"ent  the  worship.^ 
Hear  the  riv^al  parties  shout  Ihi^  names  of  their  favorite  leaders,  ati^ 
then  doubt,  if  you  can,  the  instinct  and  need  of  worship  in  the  human  ] 
fereast.     The  combination  of  great  intellectual   attainments  with  lofty 
^nd  lovely  character  will  always  awaken  the  sentiment  of  reverence  and 
loyalty,  and  this  sentiment  will  in  turn  breed  imitation.     Aspiration  tsa 
^Comparatively  vague.     Its  goal  is  undetermined,  oftener  abstract  than 
<:oncrete.     Reverence,   when  it   has  found  its  objects  has  in  that  object _ 
^  raodeL     **  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who 
tnakes  its  laws.'*  said  a  wise  man  of  the  se\*enteenth   centur>v.     We 
might  amend  that  by  saying:      Let  me  select  the  ten  men  and  womet 
whom  the  American  youth  of  this  generation  shall  admire  with  all  their] 
lieart,   and   the  next  generation  will   have  touched   the  verge  of  the 
Millenium. 

Now,  applying  these  considerations  to  our  immediate  theme,  is  it  aotl 
-apparent  that  in  such  a  graded  system  of  schools,  from  the  Primary] 
School  to  the  I'niversity,  there  is  afforded  full  scoi>e  to  these  two  con -J 
joined  sentiments,  that  of  Aspiration  and  that  of  Reverence,  and  therc-^ 
foR"  the  healthiest  possible  stimulus   to  all  the  spiritual  energies  of  tl 
child  and  youth  ?     Aspiration  alone  tends  toward    overweening  self 
confidence   and  conceit.     Reverence  alone   might  generate  excessii 
timidity  and  conservatism,  but  in  the  interplay  of  these  two   mightji 
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forces  along  the  ascending  scale  just  indicated,  there  will  certainly  be 
struck  out  sparks  of  a  generous  and  self-propagating  magnetism.    Take 
these  away :  make  the  Grammar  School  an  end  in  itself,  wdth  no  out- 
look beyond  ;  the  High  School  the  same  ;  the  University  the  same  ;  and 
you   engender  at  once  sluggishness,   unproductive  individualism  and 
aloofness,  and  barren  pride.     I  have  intimated  thut  Aspiration  and  Rev- 
erence are  as  necessar>'  in  the  University  as  elsew^here,  and  in  every  real 
University  they  will  be  found.     Reverence  is  taught  for  the  master-  ^ 
souls  of  the  ages,  for  the  contemporar>'  leaders  of  thought,  so  far  a*^^ 
they  are  really  such,  and  for  other  and  more  excellent  schools  of  leanu^ 
ing.     Thus  Aspiration  and  Reverencel cease  nowhere  throughout  tl^^ 
course.     The  ultimate  goal  recedes  as  the  student  advances,  in  accor^^ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  human  spirit.     This  is  as  it  should  be.     B^  ^ 
the  great  motive  forces  remain  ever  the  same. 

2.    The  University  Needs  the  High  Sehool, — Without  students  a  15"^/. 
versity  cannot  exist,  or  can  only  exist  as  an  Academy,  an  institution^  of 
endowed  research.     It  not  only  needs  students  in  actual  attendance,  but 
it  needs  a  body  of  devoted  Alumni,  surrounding  it  with  love  and  awe, 
and  these  Alumni  must  first  have  been  students.     It  needs  channels 
through  which  it  can  make  its  influence  felt,  men  and  women  in  ever>' 
town  and  village  who  w^atch  its  doings,  discuss  its  policy,  lament  its 
decay  or  retardation,  and  work  vigorously  for  the  extension  of  its  u<>^- 
fulness.     Primarily,  therefore,  it  needs  to  be  fed,  not  merely  from  evex- 
flowing  springs  of  pecuniar}-  beneficence,  public  and  private,  but  wi  X^ 
the  most  precious  life-blood  at  any  time  circulating  in  the  comnio^^ 
wealth. 

It  ma}'  lie  said  that  it  should  depend  upon  private  schools  to  recrxaJ^ 
the  ranks  of  its  students.  In  reply  I  would  say,  it  should  indeed  w<?^ 
come  the  promising  students  sent  to  it  by  good  private  schools,  aiit^ 
should  even  lend  its  influence  to  the  establishment  and  fostering  of  suci 
schools.  But,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  itself  a  public  institution,  itschi^^ 
concern  must  necessarly  be  with  public  education  in  all  its  branche>. 
It  stands  as  a  bulwark  of  political  freedom  within  the  bounds  of  lawanff 
amid  the  checks  and  counterchecks  of  complex  social  life  ;  it  advocattrs 
entry  upon  the  full  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  ;  it  is  a 
conservative  force,  when  profane  and  violent  hands  would  overtuni  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  or  tear  in  pieces  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  butou 
the  other  hand  it  is  the  agent  of  progressive  enlightenment,  seeking 
to  incorporate  new  elements  of  strength  and  righteousness  into  the  fabric 
which  successive  generations  are  toiling  to  rear  and  to  perfect ;  in  other 
words  it  seeks  to  widen  the  horizon  of  civic  manhood,  if  that  phrase  be 
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pe-x-^nitted    to    me,  and   to   place    it  in  full   possession  of   its  rightj 
'^^ti^ntaace.     If  so  much  be  conceded,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  sphc 
^f    the  Univ'ersity  iu  this  respect  is  coextensive  with  that  of  all  othij 
agencies  seeking  the  same  end,  and  that  it  is  more  closely  allied  wi 
^i^oh  agencies  in  proportion  to  their  definite  constitution  by  the  san 
*^i^thority  for  the  same  general  purposes.     Now  there  can  benoqueslic 
^Ixat  our  whole  public  school  system  is  established  by  the  State  with  tt 
I>Timary  object  of  making  good  and  intelligent  citizeus.     It  would  ther 
fc>re  be  strange  if  the  highest  institution  established  for  this  purp 
should  not  be  nearly  akin,   in  fact  mast  nearly   akin,    to  the   oth€ 
^^gencies  established  by  public  authority  with  the  same  object. 

In  these  public  schools  education  is  free  :  iu  the  University  it  is  alj 
ftree.     At  first  blush  this  may  appear  like  an  unimportant  coincidenceT 
tint  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that  iu  both  cases  learning 
^nd  wisdom  are  freely  oflFered  in  order  that  the  existence  of  a  free  Stai 
tiiay  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  blessings  of  such  temperate  and  re^ 
i^ilated  freedom  may  be  insured  to  our  latest  descendants.     Is  it  goii 
'^oo  far,  then,  to  assert   that,  howe\^r  it  may  and  should  seek  to  cheria 
i^nd  encourage  all  education,  and  every  humanitarian  project,  the  prim" 
interest  of  a  State  University  must  ever  be  iu  the  public  schools,  th^^ 
fc,  in  the  other  State  or  municipal  instrumentali  ties  of  the  same  gener^H 
<'haracter  and  intent  as  itself? 

5.  77/^  Public  jVtrds  Both,  the  High  School  and  the  UniversHy, — Thi; 
follows,  without  further  remarks  from  the  positions  already  laid  dowu 
T^he  nurseries  of  high  intelligence,  pure  and  commanding  charactej 
^nd  incorruptible  public  spirit,  should  be  able  to  reckon  on  hearty  suppof 
^iid  appreciation.  If,  professing  to  be  this,  they  come  far  short  of  their 
^reat  mission,  the  people  should  insist  upon  their  being  transform^" 
lantil  they  answer  the  purposes  of  their  creation. 

Tliis  leads  me  to  two  or  three  resultant  practical  conclusions,  whic 
cannot  well  be  spared. 

First,  if  the  University  is  to  take  the  lead  in  educational  matters, 
must  be  properly  manned.     Buildings,  grounds,  museums,  equipment 
of  every  sort,  do  not  insure  wnse  and  efficient  leadership.     The  ordnanc 
and  quartermaster's  stores  furnished  the  armies  of  the  Civil  War  did  n<; 
win  the  victories.     The  winning  of  victories  requires,  before  every'thinj 
else,  trained,  skilled,  active  and  courageous  manhood. 

Secondly,  if  the  ITtiiversity  is  in  any  manner  to  prescribe  or  ^^uggejl 
the  subjects  and  mode  of  education  in  the  High  School,  it  should  insist 
finly  upon  those  subjects,  methods  of  instruction,  and  proficiency  in  eac 
ch,  which   the   union  of  theory j^and  experience  show  to  be»  on  tl 
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whole,  of  the  greatest  public  utility.  If  it  assumes  to  shape,  in  any 
degree,  the  educational  policy  of  a  State,  it  should  proceed  in  an  unpre- 
judiced and  impartial  manner,  and  summon  to  its  councils  the  wisest 
minds  of  the  present  and  of  every  age. 

And,  finally,  if  either  University  or  High  School  is  worthily  to  dis- 
charge its  sublime  functions,  it  must  remember  that  character,  no  less 
than  knowledge,  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  citizenship.  It  will  present 
to  its  pupils  the  highest  incentives,  hold  before  them  the  noblest  ex- 
amples of  patriotism  and  personal  virtue,  and  strive  to  fashion  them  in 
the  spirit,  if  not  according  to  the  letter,  of  Milton's  lofty  dictum:  "I 
call  therefore  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  Albkrt  S.  Cook. 


FAIRY    TALES. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  fairy  tale  is  that  it  convey  a  truth.  Is  it  a 
truth  that  disobedience  puts  us  into  trouble,  as  it  did  little  Red  Riding 
Hood  ?  Is  it  a  truth  that  our  own  disobedience  will  affect  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us,  just  as  little  Red  Riding  Hood's  disobedience  caused 
suffering  to  her  dear  grandmother  ?  Is  it  a  truth  that  good  people  go 
about,  lending  a  helping  hand  to  their  erring  brethren,  as  did  the  hunts' 
man  ? 

Take  **  Blue  Beard'*  or  the  "  Fairy  Tell-True,"  the  one  drawn  by  a 
Michael  Angelo,  the  other  by  a  Raphael ;  in  both  promises  are  given 
and  then  thoughtlessly  broken.  Now  is  it  a  truth  that  promises  are 
sacred  ?  Have  not  many  lost  their  lives  because  negligent  of  their 
trusts  ?  Must  we  not  all  pray  for  friends  to  stand  by  us  in  trouble  which 
Ave  bring  about  by  our  own  thoughtlessness  ? 

In  the  "Three  Little  Pigs"  we  find  evil,  or  the  wolf,  kills  itself. 

The  "Seven  Little  Kids"  shows  that  evil  comes  in  disguise  and  we 
must  be  evei  watchful,  but  it  also  shows  the  never-ending  resources  of 
a  true  mother. 

Then  we  have  the  truth  of  "Thumbling,"  that  the  smallest  of  us 
may  do  good  service. 

The  servant  who  is  sent  out  by  his  master  to  secure  for  him  the  hand 
and  heart  of  the  "  Beauty  of  the  Golden  Hair,"  shows  sympathy  for 
the  brute  creation  and  helps  the  carp,  the  crow  and  the  owl.  This 
shows  how  worthy  he   was  of  his  mission,  for  he  was  not  so  much 


absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  li^  lu  ml  nuwi  l-j  the  troubles  of  the  lowest 
creatures. 

And  as  we  think  of  the  fairy  tales  of  Grimm,  Bechsteiu,  Audersen, 
lusactis,  HauflT.  Laboulaye.  Perrault,  Mme.  D'Aiilnoy,  Mme,  Leprince 
l€:  Beaumont,  Hawthorne,  etc*,  we  are  convinced  that  they  were  truths 
|like  these  which  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  found  iri  them. 

By  why  not  give  these  truths  to  children  without  dressing  tliLUj  u|» 
W  6ctitious  form  ?  If  you  give  a 'boy  the  choice  of  a  plate  of  uiicracked 
hickorj'-nuts  and  of  a  plate  of  nut-raeats,  which  do  you  think  he  will 
choose? 

When  we  read  of  a  little  girl  whose  '*  closet  beside  her  bed  l>ecame 
^he  abode  of  Blue  Beard's  suspended  wives,  and  through  the  darkness 
of  the  room  peered  the  horrible  fares  of  every  named  and  unnameil 
hero  and  heroine  of  her  fairy  tales,  and  that  she  covered  her  head  with 
^  the  bed-clothes,  trying  vainly  to  shut  out  these  grim  visions  which  were 
followed  later  on  in  the  night  by  troubled  dreams/'  the  questions  natu- 
j^ully  arise  :  In  what  did  the  rest  of  her  training  consist,  and  who  told 
[her  the  story  of  '*  Blue  Beard  ?' 

She  tells  us  that  "  I  was  a  constant  readci  of  fairy  stories  and  kept 
Jrom  school  till  nine  years  ot  age.  I  spent  mv  indoor  hours  in  devour- 
P*i^S every  fairy  tale  in  the  house." 

We  think  that  little  girl's  reading  was  one-sided,  and  there  was  too 
^*»^uch  of  it  for  such  a  nen^ous  little  thing  as  she  must  have  been, 

t>o  you  think  our  children  read  too  much  and  begin  to  read  too  early? 
Do  we  not  often  desire  our  children  to  read  in  order  that  they  may 
5k  fewer  questions  and  so  trouble  us  less?  They  are  quieter  while 
^ney  read  and  the  hotise  is  iu  better  order.  But  let  us  beware  of  the 
^^H^oundncss  that  often  creeps  in  during  this  quiet, 

Three  or  four  fairy  tales  told  and  retold  to  a  child  until  its  seventh 
'"*?ar,  are  quite  sufficient.  We  know  of  a  little  girl  to  whom  *'  Red  Rid- 
^^g  Hood*'  was  told  for  the  first  time  when  she  was  two  years  and  a 
^^If  old.  She  is  now  nearly  five  and  *'  Red  Riding  Hood*'  is  still  her 
n  theme.  Though  we  have  heard  her  tell  it  to  her  dolls  and  kittens 
rfectly,  she  still  begs  to  be  told  the  story  and  will  listen  as  eagerly  as 
t-hough  it  were  for  the  first  time. 

Our  family  of  children  spent  one  year  on  the  ''Three  Little  Pigs/* 
Listening  to  it  evenings  and  acting  it  out  in  their  play-room  during  the 

Telling  a  stor>'  is  better  than  reading  it  to  so  young  children.  Your 
little  Mary  or  John  or  Kate  must  see  your  face  while  listening  to  a  story. 
They  must  see  whether  it  is  a  real  live  story  to  you.     They  realize  that 
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they  must  live  beside  the  '  *  flowing  waters' '  to  keep  fresh  and  sweet  and 
wholesome.  You  too,  must  see  their  faces  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
benefit  they  are  deriving. 

When  the  child  is  seven  years  old  give  him  a  book  of  fair}'  tales. 
which  he  may  read  and  then  tell  the  stories  to  you  or  to  other  children, 
and  you  will  soon  see  which  stories  are  best  for  him. 

We  must  guide  a  young  child's  reading.  We  would  think  it  cruel  to 
leave  him  alone  in  a  large  city,  and  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  letliis 
mind  and  heart  sink  or  swim  in  a  deluge  of  story  books,  so  long  as  the 
author  puts  on  his  title  page,  **  A  story  for  little  boys  and  girls.'* 

Not  every  able  author  is  an  able  educator.  We  have  three  versions 
of  •*  Red  Riding  Hood.'*  In  the  French  version  the  grandmother  and 
the  little  girl  are  both  swallowed  by  the  wolf.  Perrault  tells  us  that 
the  little  girl  did  not  know  it  was  dangerous  to  stop  and  listen  to  a  wolf. 
And  so  this  version  is  rather  a  tragedy  than  a  fairy  tale,  for  there  were 
no  instructions  given  to  the  little  girl  about  wolves  or  about  the  road. 
Perrault  deduces  this  moral  :  *'  That  young  children,  especially  young 
and  pretty  girls,  must  not  speak  with  every  one,  and  that  the  most 
dangerous  wolves  are  those  who  speak  softly  and  pleasantly." 

We  turn  aside  from  this  version  ;  it  is  not  fairy-like,  it  does  not  teach 
a  spiritual  truth,  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  innocent  are  forsaken  and  left 
to  perish. 

The  English  version  leaves  us  in  nearly  the  same  frame  of  mind,  for 
here  the  wolf  swallows  the  grandmother,  but  little  Red  Riding  Hood  is 
saved  a  similar  fate  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  huntsman.  Is  it 
just  that  the  grandmother  alone  should  suffer  ? 

In  the  Gennan  the  wolf  swallows  both,  then  sleeps  heavily.  His 
loud  snoring  betrays  him  to  the  huntsman,  who  enters  the  house,  cats 
open  the  wolf,  when  the  grandmother  and  little  Red  Riding  Hood  step 
out.  They  are  very  glad  to  see  daylight  again.  All  three  sit  down  to 
eat  the  cake  which  little  Red  Riding  Hood  had  brought  for  her  grand- 
mother, and  they  were  happy  ever  after. 

Of  the  three  versions  we  choose  the  last  as  the  truthful  one. 

Knierson  may  tell  us  what  fairy  tales  do  in  training  the  imagination 
of  our  children : 

••  We  must  have  idolatries,  mythologies, — some  swing  and  vei^elor 
the  creative  power  lying  coiled  and  cramped  here,  driving  ardent  na- 
tures to  insanity  and  crime  if  it  do  not  find  vent.  Whilst  the  pruden- 
tial and  economical  tone  of  society  starves  the  imagination,  affronted 
Nature  gets  such  indemnity  as  she  may. 

"A  right  metaphysics  should  do  justice  to  the  co-ordinate  powers*' 
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insight,  understanding  and  will.  Men  are  ever  lapsitig 
egarly  habit,  wherein  everything  that  is  not  ciphering,  that  is, 
■  not  serve  the  t>Taunical  animal,  is  hustled  out  of  sight. 
1^  and  writers  are  of  the  same  poverty,  and,  in  this  rag-fair, 
be  imagination,  the  great  awakening  power,  nor  the  morals, 

I  genius  and  of  men,  are  addressed.  But  though  orator  and 
this  hunger  party,  the  capacities  remain.  We  must  have 
The  child  asks  you  for  a  stor>%  and  is  thankful  for  the  poor- 
jiot  poor  to  him^  but  radiant  with  meaning.  The  man  asks 
, — that  is,  asks  leave  for  a  few  hours  to  be  a  poet,  and  to  paint 
>  they  ought  to  h^,'" —Fanny  F,  Stiizvedlcr,  Pfindpal  of  Chicago 
Tgarien  Association^  in  The  Kindcrgarteti. 


PROMPTNESS   /N  DECISION. 

the  practical  moralities  oi'  life  the  habit  of  prompt  decision 
,  no  mean  rank.  But  few  persons  fully  appreciate  how  much 
me,  how  much  personal  comfort,  how"  much  actual  success 
ess  is  involved  in  it :  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  through  the  evil 
s  neglect  that  we  eetimate  its  value.     It  is  not  uncommon  to 

people  who  seem  to  Ije  nearly  destitute  of  this  quality.  On 
vial  question  they  will  pause  to  consider  and  to  make  qual- 
If  asked  their  opinion  of  some  new"  book  or  new  enterprise, 

ipects  of  business  or  the  harvest,  or  a  candidate  for  office,  they 

le  most  patient  listener.     If  any  one  asks  of  them  a  favor, 

it  decide  w^hether  to  grant  or  to  refuse  it ;  and  so  long  do  they 
mat  the  petitioner  would  often  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  request, 
ren  tease  and  harass  them  with  importunities,  because  they 
a  decisive  **yes'*  or  **no/*  The  daily  instances  in  which 
lied  upon  to  decide  chiefly  on  unimportant  matters  are 
mtinual  pain  to  themselves  and  annoyance  to  others.  They 
:e  up  their  minds  what  to  do  or  w"hat  to  wear,  wliere  to  go 
return.  They  hesitate  over  an  offer  in  business  until  it  is 
,ey  delay  seizing  an  opportnnit)-  until  it  is  gone.  Two  dif- 
are  o|)en  to  them,  and  they  spend  so  much  time  in  com- 
that  they  can  follow  neither  to  advantage.  Those  who 
time  cannot  waste  it  in  waiting  for  them,  and  after  much 

irritation  they  leave  such  indecisives  to  themselves.  In  fact, 
lives  seem  to  be  a  series  of  waverings,  that  end  in  no  defi- 

eaccept  that  of  disappointment  and  inaction. 
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Of  course,  the  excuse  given  for  this  course  is  the  fear  of  making 
wrong  decisions,  and  such  a  fear  is  not  by  any  means  groundless.  But 
it  is  only  thinking  to  a  purpose  that  will  guard  against  this,  and  such 
thinking  is  not  present  in  the  dreamy  reverie  in  which  such  people  in- 
dulge. A  certain  amount  of  time  and  thought  is  due  to  every  choice 
that  is  made  and  every  answer  that  is  given.  How  much  this  shall  be 
is  a  problem  each  shall  solve.  Life  is  too  short  and  duties  too  many  to 
allow  of  unnecessary  delay.  In  immerous  pettj'  matters  it  is  better  to 
be  prompt,  even  at  the  risk  of  occasional  mistakes,  than  to  consume  val- 
uable time  in  debating. 

In  important  matters,  where  rash  and  hasty  decisions  are  of  course  to 
be  avoided,  it  is  well  to  fix  a  suitable  time  for  consideration,  and  to 
abide  by  the  limits.  But  it  is  really  far  less  the  fear  of  making  mis- 
takes than  the  dislike  of  making  decision  at  all  that  leads  to  this  dila- 
toriness.  If  the  time  thus  taken  were  faithfully  devoted  to  resolute 
thought,  leading  up  to  a  wise  choice,  something  might  be  said  in  its 
favor,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Usually  a  small  portion  of  it  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  while  the  whole  of  it  is  frequently 
spent  in  weakly  wavering  from  side  to  side  and  drifting  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular. 

Much  may  be  done  to  conquer  this  weakness  by  those  who  beame 
conscious  of  it.  They  may  school  themselves  into  promptness  of  word 
and  action,  even  at  the  cost  ot  some  mistakes  and  losses.  The  very 
penalties  thus  accepted  and  borne  will  help  them  to  think  more  quickly 
and  to  the  point  in  the  future.  In  the  matter  of  promises  and  important 
decisions  for  which  they  are  unprepared,  they  can  set  a  time  for  the  final 
word  and  compel  themselves  to  adhere  to  it.  It  is,  however,  in  early  life 
that  the  habit  of  promptness  may  most  easily  be  acquired.  Parents 
should  accustom  their  children  to  choose  and  decide  many  things  tor 
themselves,  teaching  them  how  to  think  quickly  and  effectively,  prohib* 
iting  changes  without  sufficient  cause,  and  allowing  them  to  experience 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  determinations.  In  this  way  they  will 
gradually  learn  to  bear  responsibility,  and  to  acquire  as  much  rapidity 
of  thought  and  word  as  is  consistent  with  its  importance  and  efiectiTe- 
ness.  — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


In  Boston  they  have  hot  water  delivered  in  houses  and  establisli 
nients  at  a  temperature  of  400  degrees,  equal  to  a  pressure  of  250  pouo^ 
per  square  inch,  allowing  100  pounds  for  loss  by  friction.  Thelossl 
radiation  is  said  to  be  \\%  per  cent  in  a  length  of  two  miles. 


CiX\fPOSrT/ON  EXERCISE  AT  MlDl.JX!'^  SEMIXAR)' 


The  girls  called  it  *' The  Red  Letter  Day/'  wiucii  was,  in  a  sens 
appropriate,  for  all  the  compositions  were  more  or  less  about  the  color 
— red.^ — and  the  chapel  was  decorated  in  harmony  with  the  occasion. 
The  white  pillars  down  the  center  of  the  room  were  twined  \vith  red 
bunting  ,  draperies  of  the  same  color  festooned  easels  and  pictures  :  the 
SisUnt!  Madonna  looked  out  from  a  ruby  velvet  frame,  and  Beethoven's 
hend  was  more  lifelike  than  usual  against  a  crimson  background.  Then 
the  girls  were  red  dresses,  or  sashes,  or  hair  ribbons,  and  so  heightened 
the  general  effect. 

The  first  composition  begun  with  the  spectrum  aud  primary  colors ;  I 

bfought  out  the  histor>*  of  this  favoiite  one,  and  the  substances  from 

^hich  red  dyes  are  procured.     Then  some  one  pictured  the  red  room  of 

a  house,  all  warm  aud  cheerful  in  effect,  the  very  books  more  alluring 

for  their  red  morocco  bindings.     \'ery  different  fi-om  that  was  a  Colo- 

nido  girFs  description  of  a  species  of  red  ants  common  in  Rocky  Moun- 

^in  regions:  and  in  quite  another  vein,  still,  was  the  tale  of  the  origin 

^f  that  popular  phrase,  "painting  the  town  red/'     The  writer  asserted 

^Ixat  the  expression  had  no  connection  wnth  any  town  in  the  planet  Mars». 

^>\it  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  her  audience  might  be  pardoned  for  believ- 

^ing  some  such  explantion,  rather  than  her  version  of  the  story. 

A  girl  with  a  sweet  voice  sang,  '*My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose/*^ 

ftiiid  a  trio  of  compositions    followed   about  red  hair.     Attention  was 

o^lled  to  the  apphcation  of  the  adjective  to  all  sorts  of  heads,  from  the 

genuine  *' carrot-top"  in  the  alley,  to  chestnut  braids  wuth  just  a  glint  I 

<^f  snnlight  color  in  them,  and  everybody's  sympathy  was  aroused  for 

^^e  unfortunate  red-headed  girls  only  to  be  changed  into  envy  when  the 

^^CQnd  of  the  trio  marshaled  a  procession  of  famous  beauties  whose 

folden  hair  was  at  once  the  delight  of  artists  and  the  despair  of  other 

'^"omen.     The  third  gathered  lines  from  the  poets  to  show  that  while 

"^re  and  there  one  of  these  lovers  of  beauty  has  celebrated  raven  tresses, 

^v^r>'  singer,  from  Homer  to  Tennyson,  has  offered  praise  to  golden 

l^^ir. 

Again  music  afforded  a  diversion,  and  then  red  fruits  w^re  summoned  i 

M'f'oni  strawberr>^  beds  and  cherr>'  trees,  from  raspberry-  patch  and  cur-j 

^Hnt-bush  ;  cranberries  and  native  plums,  apricots  and  peaches,  bananas] 

^tid  pomegranates,  and  grapes,  that  hang  red  in  the  sunshine, 

leaped  up  iu  a  way  to  make  a  stoic  hungry,  but  some  one  remarkectl 
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that  no  one  really  tasted  even  a  common  red  apple.  And  the  flowers! 
July  gardens  and  January  green-houses  lavished  such  stores  of  brilliant 
blossoms  upon  imagination's  sight,  that  a  great  jar  of  carnations  on  the 
piano,  which  had  looked  superb  before,  was  dwarfed  and  pale  now. 
After  that  came  a  graceful  story  of  a^ittle  blind  g^rVs  garnet  dress,  and 
some  one  whose  eyes  had  been  open  to  see  the  warm  tints  in  birch 
woods  or  along  the  reed-grown  banks  of  rivers,  or  brier-covered  hill- 
sides, revealed  to  less  observant  comrades  the  beauty  of  red  in  winter 
landscapes. 

**  Thomas  Carew's  **  He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek*'  was  sung  to  a  gay 
college  air,  and  then  we  were  told  how  children  and  barbarians  love 
gorgeous  colors,  and  a  plea  for  the  wronged  red  man  followed  appro- 
priately. There  was  a  word-picture  of  scarlet  and  crimson  in  the  sky, 
and  then  all  thoughts  were  turned  to  red  as  a  symbol.  The  cross  of 
the  crusaders  was  before  us  ;  we  trod,  in  imagination,  paths  made  red 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  were  carried  back  to  Isaiah's  day  and 
heard  his  ringing  prophecy,  **  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  white  as  snow,  though  they  be  red  like  crimson  they  shall  be  as 
wool.  In  the  quiet  that  followed,  one  of  the  teachers,  just  returned 
from  Europe,  almost  made  us  see  the  wonderful  red  of  the  Madonna's 
robe  in  Titian's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  taught  us  that  early 
Italian  artists  used  that  superb  color  not  simply  because  they  loved  it, 
but  because  it  symbolized  boldness  of  strength.  Then  the  guests  were 
dismissed,  and  the  class,  stopping  to  remove  the  decorations,  determined 
to  have  a  symphony  in  blue  some  summer  day. — Harriet  P.  North,  in 
The  American  Teacher. 


HOW  MAY  PARENTS  HELP   THE   TEACHER. 

The  subject'assigned  the  writer  is  one  full  of  interest  to  her  ;  butsino* 
we  know  best  that  which  we  have  tested,  and  are  best  prepared  to teac*^ 
that  which  we  have  learned,  not  only  theoretically  but  practically,  it  ^^ 
one  of  which  she  has  so  little  experimental  knowledge,  that  she  won  ** 
fain  sit  as  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  experience  has  happily  bee^* 
such  as  to  render  them  its  worthier  expositors.  But,  alas  1  alas  !  I  fe^-^ 
not  many  of  our  country  teachers  have  had  a  very  happy  experience* 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  too  often  feeling  that  their  duty  is  done  whei* 
their  children's  names  are  entered  upon  the  roll  of  the  school  most  coJJ' 
venient  to  them.     So,  that  while  my  inexperience  is  such  that  I  fear  no 


¥ 


i<leas  of  mine  will  be  Miuerva-like  enough  for  their  wisdom  to  be  un- 

^questioned,  I  offer  them  in  the  humble  hope  that  if  any  parent  present 

Has  hitherto  felt  no  obligations  resting  upon  him  in  this  matter,  he  will 

at  least  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  dut)%  and  find  it  in  the  line  of 

sting  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  discipline,  even  if 

not  in  the  way  the  writer  thinks  best. 

Parents  can  help  the  teacher  in  the  work  ot  instruction  and  discipline 

t>y  teaching  their  children  at  home  some  of  the  great  truths  of  life»  its 
necessities  and  obligations,  its  own  nature  as  a  school  in  w^hich  all — 
parent,  teacher  and  child — are  pupils,  ever  learning  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave ;  all  needing  guidance,  instruction  and  self-control ;  the 
school-room  only  following  the  nursery  as  the  college  follows  the  school- 
room, and  the  counting-room,  desk,  office  or  pulpit  follows  the  college. 

Parents  can  help  in  the  work  of  instmction  and  discipline  in  the  school, 
by  requiring,  or  at  least  encouraging,  their  children  to  be  prompt  and 
regular  in  their  attendance.  How*  many  teachers  can  testify,  not  only 
l€>  the  pleasure,  hut  to  the  positive  help  derived  from  the  children  who 
are  always  at  roll-calU  cheerily  responding  **  Present"  to  the  call  of 
their  names !  and  how  many  to  the  chill,  the  depression,  that  follows 
ttie  reading  of  names  to  which  a  response  is  seldom  uttered  I  the  teacher 
iVreling  that  the  absence  is  utmecessary,  the  result  of  indifference  on  the 
P^rt  of  the  pupil,  shared  and  indulged  in  by  the  parent.  And,  oh  !  the 
*ieart-sickness»  as  day  after  day,  w^eek  after  week — aye  !  even  month 
^fter  month — some  to  whom  she  knows  an  education  is  so  necessary, 
^t  alone  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  afforded  its  possessor,  but  because 
^  the  battle  for  bread  which  must  be  waged  in  that  life  of  maturity  to 
hich  they  are  hastening  all  unprepared  (unless  only  to  be  ** hewers  ol 
Ood  and  drawers  of  water*'  for  those  who  have  improved  the  oppor- 
Unities),  and  to  whom  personal  entreaty,  present  reward,  constant  re- 
inder  and  encouragement  fail  to  ensure  any  result,  but — absent ! 
Hsent !  Yes,  parents  can  assist  the  teacher  by  encouraging  their  chil- 
dren to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school. 

Parents  can  also  aid  in  this  work  by  teaching  their  children  the  value 
^f  time,  and  their  responsibility  to  use  it  as  a  trust  for  which  they  must 
t'^nder  account  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good.  Children  so  taught  at 
Itome  are  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  their  teacher.  No  idling  truant» 
mischief' making  tattler,  or  sluggish  drone  is  found  among  those  whose 
I^arents  thus  aid  the  teacher  in  the  discipline  of  the  school.  I  have 
my  mind  now  one  family  of  children  who  understand  that  they  are^ 
show  by  their  reports  that  they  have  been  punctual  in  their  attcfull« 


I 
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and  diligent  in  their  studies,  and  the  teacher  feels  the  strength  that  such 
assistance  gives  her. 

Parents  can  assist  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  by  upholding  the 
authority  of  the  teacher. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  teacherg  to  whom  the  school-room  is  £ 
Star  Chamber  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  concerning  whic^ 
nothing  is  to  be  divulged  or  commented  upon  ;  but  I  do  feel  the  impox 
tance  of  a  greater  exaltation  of  the  office  of  teacher  than    is  usual  1 
granted  it.     I  do  feel  that  parents  should  teach  their  children  that  dvij 
ing  school  hours  the  teacher  is  parent,  guardian  and  friend,  to  whon 
they  must  look  for  sympathy,  help,  guidance,  instruction,  protection, 
and  control,  even  as  they  look  to  their  parents,  and  not  as  a  cruel  tasJL*. 
master  whose  requirements  they  must  or  may  evade  without  fear  of  re- 
proof or  correction  at  home.     Children  sometimes  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  teachers  are  enemies  whom  they  must  resist  when  they  dare 
and  annoy  when  they  can.     How  easily  parents  can  remedy  all  this  and 
help  the  teacher  by  inclining  their  children  to  think  of  their  teacher  as 
one  who  loves  and  cares  for  them,  aye  !  even  as  one  who  realizes  that 
.she  must  give  an  account  of  her  stewardship  in  the  high  court  of 
Heaven  !     Children,  too,  sometimes  look  upon  the   school-room  as  a 
prison,  shutting  them  out  from  home  and  ever>  thing  they  love,  and 
dooming   them   to   tasks  and   punishments  which   render  it  odious. 
Parents  can  counteract  much  of  this  by  visiting  the  school,  evincing 
an  interest  in  the  studies,  method  of  teaching  and  government,  thus 
giving  a  more  homelike  association  to  it,  and  by  judicious  remarks  in- 
clining the  child  to  feel  that  study,  instruction  and  discipline  are  necessar}' 
stepping-stones  to  that  higher,  broader  life  in  which  if  they  use  well 
these  things  they  may  hope  to  attain  the  full  measure  and  stature  of 
man  designed  by  our  Great  Creator,  and  to  enjoy  life  evermore.  ; 

To  these  things  intelligently,   I   think  parents  should,   if  possible, 
know  those  to  whom  they  intrust  the  training  of  the  character,  mind, 
heart  and  conduct  of  the  precious  souls  God  has  intrusted  to  them,  and 
be  satisfied  of  their  mental,  moral  and  religious  qualifications.— /J/'^^^-     j 
Ada  G.   \Viug\  Black  stone,   Va.,  in  Educational  Journal. 
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WHAT  IS   THE  KlKDERCARrENf 
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s  one  among  the  many  Hasteni  teachers  who  gathered  in  CalifornW 
this  past  summer,  I  }>eg  le^ve  to  air  some  of  the  impressions  of  a  visit- 
ing teacher.  Being  a  kindergartener,  versed  in  the  ins  and  outs  of 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  kinrlergartening,  my  **  impressions'*  nat- 
urally temled  in  that  direction,  and  1  wish  to  say  some  things  of  kinder- 
gartening  in  general  and  of  California  kindergartens  in  particular. 

Many  times  during  my  sojourn  in  California,  one  and  another  of  xivf 
friends  among  the  California  teachers  thrust  upon  me  this  question  : 
"  What  is  the  kindergarten,  and  do  you  approve  of  it,  anyway  ?**  Not 
an  easy  question  to  answer,  my  friends,  as  to  the  first  part :  as  to  the 
second.  I  should  reply  lu  a  very  large  and  emphatic  yes,  //  it  were  the 
right  kind  of  a  kindergarten,  for  herewith  T  acknowledge  there  are 
kindergartens  and  kindergartens. 

Let  me  return  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  referred  to  and  dwell 
a  little  on  w^hat  I  conceive  a  kindergarten  to  be.  A  real  kindergarten 
stands  bound  by  its  name  to  be  a  tin'id  )>ardt'n,  to  be  in  the  measure  in 
which  it  approaches  perfection,  a  right  living  of  eliild-Hfe. 

What  Ls  the  true  end  of  education  so  called,  to  know,  simply,  or  to 
knxKC,  io  im,  and  to  do  ?     Does  it  mean  to  you  a  leaniing  of  the  certain 
branches  set  down  in  the  school  curriculum  from  the  inmiortal  *'  three 
R*s**    up   through   the   collegiate  course  in  science,  or  belles-lettres, 
merely,  or  does  it  mean  what  the  old  root  word  would  imply  ?     A  re- 
turn to  the  primary^  root  meaning  in  this  case  as  in  many  others >  will 
surely  render  effective  service  in  bnishing  away  some  of  the  cobwebs 
With  which  the  schoolmen  of  the  centuries  past  have  draped  that  very 
ttiuch -garbled  word,  education.     The  Latin  resolves  the  word  into  cd 
and  dum  as  the  roots,  to  lead  or  draw  out  of,  and  Matthew  Arnold  >  with 
^  certain,  clear,  apt,  incisiveness  one  often  meets  in  his  discourses  on 
tnen  and  things,  gives  us  this  happy  expression  :     * '  The  aids  to  nobler 
life  are  all  wnthin/' 

**The  aids  to  nobler  life  are  all  within,"  and  to  us  all,  as  teachers  of 
the  younger  generation  (to  go  back  to  the  primary  significance  of  the 
\i^ord).  It  fails  to  educate  these  **  aids  to  nobler  life.*'  Here  then  is 
the  true  scope  for  education,  viz.:  the  development,  training  and  per- 
fecting of  the  powers,  of  which  the  germs  are  bom  with  us.  Primarily 
this  education  must  be  full  and  round,  no  warping,  no  one-sideness.  It] 
must  not  be  on  the  intellectual  side  merely,  it  must  not  only  be  ooj 
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physical  or  the  emotional,  or  the  spiritual,  or  by  so  much  \i\ivcL9Jxit^^ 
loses  something  from  the  wholeness  of  its  inheritance.  ^^, 


Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  ot  argument,  that  we  are  all  wise  enougj 
to  assent  to  this  general  theory  of  education  at  least.  Then  comes  the"^^^' 
great  question,  when  and  how  should  the  execution  of  this  problem  be  ^^^ 
grappled  with  ? 

Froebel  begins  at  the  very  beginning,  with  the  tiny  babe  in^the  cradle,  « ' 
whose  education  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  instruments,  mother-  — 
love,  mother-song  and  mother-play,  correctly,  systematically  andscien-  — 
tifically  handled — for  even  therein  system  and  science  can  lend  us  ^ 
a  truly  helping  hand.  A  wise  pedagogical  head  has  given  us  this  ^t 
answer  :  Whatever,  at  all  times,  in  all  places  and  under  all  ciicum-  —  j 
stances,  gives  pleasure  to  the  generality  of  children,  needs  only  to  be   -■—'^ 

properly  dealt  with  to  become  truly  educational.     Upon  this  basis  Froe — 

bel  begins  to  build.     He  supplies  to  the  tiny  child  life  the  correct  and^E^ 
God-directed  environment,  and  allows  it  to  grow  and  develope  the  genns^^:^ 
of  the  *' nobler  life  within.''     Our  own  sage,  Emerson,  says,  "Alllife^sf^ 
is  a  search  after  power,'*  so  the  sage,  Froebel,  aims  to  conserve  and  de —  ^ 
velope  the  power  of  the  human  by  allowing  the  little  child  \.ogrow  vamm^ 
an  atmosphere  of  truly  and  wisely -directed  mother-love,  mother-songs^^ 
and  mother-play,  into  the  full  man's  sweep  of  pious  feeling,  right  think — 
ing  and  noble  doing. 

Watch  the  universal  child  nature  everywhere  and  in  every  station, 
in  its  unconscious  unfolding,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  a  little  child  is 
all  feeling  and  activity,  delighted  to  play  and  to  do,  while  the  reason 
and  judgment  to  be  developed  in  maturer  years  lie  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  habits  of  life  formed  in  the  ver}'  early  \-ears,  Froebel's  idea, 
then,  is  the  employment  of  all  this  spontaneous  acti\'ity  to  some  definite 
end  in  the  being's  true  education,  to  '*  learn  by  doing,"  to  make  the 
child's  experiences  fit  into  the  man's  life  in  the  world. 

From  the  days  of  Rosseau  and  Pestalozzi,  up  through  the  lives  and 
works  of  succeeding  great  educators,  the  principle  has  ever  been  gain- 
ing ground,  that  there  is  a  certain  sequence  of  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties,  and  a  certain  kind  of  knoivtedge  required  by  ectch 
in  their  respective  stages  of  gioicth,  I^t  us  now  look  to  psychological 
investigation  for  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  pedagogics. 
Man's  fundamental  relation  to  the  world  of  nature  may  be  thus  tersely 
expressed:  (i.)  Around  and  outside  of  him  lies  the  external  world. 
( 2 )  Man  is  possessed  of  certain  media  whereby  sensations  fiiom  this 
world  of  things  may  be  transmitted  to  the  brain,  namely,  the  senses  so 
called  ;  and  (3),  man  is  endowed  with  a  special  facultj'  whpse  function 


receive  the  impressions  of  the  external,  conveyed  to  it  by  the  np- 
>priate  media.  Therefore,  the  beginning  of  sense  products  is  the 
fy  beginning  of  elementary  education— the  building  of  concepts,  the 
trtfon  of  early  education.  Pre-eminently  important  does  the  relation 
these  products  to  the  mental  and  general  growth  and  action  of  the 
in  appear  to  us,  when  psychology  tells  us  that  the  perfect  inference 
rich  s/tanid  come  with  later  and  riper  years,  is  primarily  dependent 
on  perfect  sense  products  ;  that  all  one's  power  of  seeing  in  after  life 
determined  by  w^hat  is  in  the  mind  to  see  with,  that  in  all  seeing  and 
owing  we  simply  see  and  recognize  what  wx  have  seen  and  know  n 
fore. 

Bo  tremendous  is  the  significance  of  this  culture  of  the  senses  as  a 
It  of  elementar>^  education,  that  no  less  an  intellectual  light  than 
%mcis  Bacon  has  said  ;  **  If  the  education  of  the  senses  be  neglected, 
I  after  education  partakes  of  a  drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an  insufficiency 
bich  it  is  impossible  to  cure/* 

First  in  the  order  of  evolution  oi  the  mental  powers  is  the  observa- 
ie  faculty.  A  little  child  is  all  eagerness  to  learn,  to  know,  to  do  ;  so 
Debel,  in  accord  with  nature's  undeniable  law.  provides  for  the  child 
j&  scope  for  gaining  these  fundamental  experiences  through  w*ork  and 
^y  with  things.  Centuries  ago  an  educational  reformer  said  :  '*  First, 
ich  the  THIN'G,  then  the  reason  for  it,*'  Not  only  is  the  power  of  ob-  ] 
h^ation  systematically  cultivated  to  be  as  accurate  and  perfect  as  may 
^  whereby  the  child  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  things  through  the 
toes  which  may  ser\x  as  a  basis  for  all  after  knowledge  in  life,  but  at 
e  same  time  Froebel  aims  to  supply  to  the  child  in  his  beautifully 
Bauized  material  embodying  variety  in  unity,  an  alphabet  whereby  he 
&y  read  aright  and  understandingly  and  lovingly  the  great  book  of] 
l-tnre  spiead  out  to  him  who  will. 

Let  us  now^  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  kindergarten*s  means  for  accom- 
ishing  its  end.  The  kindergartners*  stock  in  trade  consists  of  a  com- 
^hensive  sequence  of  gifts  and  occupations,  technically  so  called,  and 
series  of  beautiful  songs  and  games.  In  preparing  for  little  children, 
b  perfectly  arranged  sequence  of  gifts  and  occupations,  Froebel  has 
pten  advantage  of  the  child's  strong  propensit}^  to  make  and  build, 
hich  is  duly  excited  and  encouraged  by  the  teacher  in  the  most  nor- 
kl  way,  to  be  productive  of  results  sometimes  astonishing  to  the  un- 
itiated.  These  visible  mvans  which  the  kindergarten  uses,  the  various 
llgs  and  games  and  gifts  and  occupatitms  are  ver>'  pleasing  and  the 
tldren  love  them ;  inded,  so  pleasing  that  therein  lies  a  dangerous pit- 
|j|h|  the  unwary%     Because  of  this  very  quality  of  altractiveues? 
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is  easy  for  one  not  trained  in  the  full  psychological  meaning  of  Free- 
bel's  system,  to  be  content  with  the  childrens'  mere  seeing  and  feeling 
and  doing,  ivith  uhat  the  child  docs  for  the  work,  missing  the  thought 
behind  all  the  work  in  a  true  kindergarten,  of  the  growth  and  purpose 
in  all  the  seeing  and  feeling  and  doing,  of  what  the  work  does  for  the 
child,  to  enable  him  to  be  a  fitter  nian  among  men  in  the  future.  Here- 
in, I  take  it,  lies  the  distinction  between  kindergartens  and  kindergar-    — 

tens,  between  normal  kindergarten  training  classes  and  normal  kinder-^ -. 

garten  training  classes.  Those  of  the  one  class,  from  the  very  natur^^^^ 
of  things,  arrive  at  results  purely  formal,  more  or  less  indifferently  gooe:^^ 
or  bad,  while  those  of  the  second  class,  in  the  measure  in  which  the^;-  y 
approach  the  standard  set  up  before  them,  awaken  and  cultivate  tk^^^^e 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  whole  child.     I  pass  over  as  not  worthy  c^^^f 

mention  the  kindergartens,  so-called,  presided  over  by  a  divinity  wh -^tx 

has  had  anything  but  a  kindergarten  training. 

So  much  for  the  kindergarten  in  general.  Now  for  some  Califon^c-nia 
kindergartening  in  particular. 

When,  during  my  stay  in  California,  one  and  another  educator  th^^^^ere 
resident,  some  of  more  than  local  fame,  asked  me  in  var>'ing  langua^^  ge. 
if  it  really  was  possible  in  practice  to  run  a  kindergarten  which  sho^»— uld 
NOT  teach  the  children  bad  habits  of  work  and  order.  I  natura^=z3lly 
opened  my  eyes  somewhat  inquiringly,  and  went  to  work — investi  ga- 
ting. 

Several  years'  experience  in  practical  work  among  k indergartenz -^  in 

more  than  one  great  city,  has  led  me  to  class  all  kindergartens  us^jr^cfer 
these  main  heads  :     1 1.)  Those  now  on  a  charity  basis.     (2,)  Tho^^^/lj 
which  the  sentimental  idea  predominates  in  their  administration,     and 
(3)  those  that  are  truly  educational. 

The  kindergartens  throughout  the  whole  of  California,  of  which  oii.e 
hears  the  most,  owe  allegiance  to  the  Golden  Gate  Association,  andav\- 
doubtedly  must  be  classed  under  the  grand  division  of  formal,     Tr>'  ^3^s 
I  might,  I  could  distinguish,  neither  in  their  theory  or  practice,  an^Sf" 
thing  Ijeyond  the  mere    formal  technicalities  of  Froebelianism.    Tfc:==^^ 
deeper  psychological  training  of  which  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  is  suc<^^" 
an  able  apostle,  seems  to  be  an  unknown  quantity'  in  the  Association'^      ^ 
alj2:ebra.     Again,  coming  to  the  three  main  classes  above  referred  to, 
find  that  the  kindergartens  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Associa-**"^" 
tion  in  question,  are  run  entirely  on  a  charity  basis.     (I  mean  simpH^^-^ 
as  a  chanty,  ([uite  on  the  order  of  church  industrial  schools,  with  litt*"^^ 
or  no  perception  of  the   true  educational  function  of  kindei^artenin^^* 
prr  <i  !  with  such  a  large  dash  of  such  extravagant  .sentimentalisiu.    ^^ 
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to  thoroughly  disg^ust  all  staunch  upholders  of  the  truly  educationa 
it>*  of  FroebeVs  principle^'  and  system.     I  heard  no  end  of  **gush' 
'about  **  the  poor,  t^ear,  Utile  children"  who  were  kept  off  the  streets  iiij 
the  pleasantly  attractive  kindergarten.     Of  course  they  are  dear,  little 
liiUren,  dirty  and  ragged  though  some  of  them  are,  but  they  are  some-j 
Ihiti^  more  than  *'poor,  dear»  little  children/'  they  are  little  cliildrei 
who  must  be  Editcated  to  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of  this  countr>^  an 
<^f  all  countries,  who  are  to  be  educated   !>eyond   the  bounds  of  ou 
finiteness  for  the  illimitable  eternity  !     The  kindergarten  per  sc  is  some 
ihlng  infinitely  beyond  the  mere  hedges  of  wealth  or  poverty.     It  dealsj 
With  children  as  children,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  audit  falls  far! 
short  of  its  really  attainable  results  when  administered  by  a  purely 
^'haritable  institution. 

As  to   the  music,  songs,  games,  gesture,  &c.,  &c.,  I  saw  in  actual 

praclic  in  the  kindergartens  in  California,  I  found  them  to  be  moie  than 

'•ntiqiiated  ;  they  are  thoroughly  antediluvian,  such  as  the  old  St,  Louis 

'*<'hool  used  years  and  years  ago.     We  make  slow  euough  progress  in 

^«>ose  directions,  the  best  of  us,  though  we  may  honestly  employ  all 

^"^  opportunities  within  our  reach,  but  to  be  so  far  behind  the  times  in.j 

^he,se  enlightened  days,  seems  to  me  utterly  inexcusable. 

The  question  of  discipline  in  the  kindergarten  seems  to  be  a  huge* 
K  ^^mbling  block  to  teachers  in  the  schools.  Such  ought  not  to  be,  aiidj 
'^  ^ell  managed,  really  educational  institutions,  i\'ouid  not  be.  Foi 
^'^ctical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  shotild  like  you^ 
^nd  reader,  to  accompany  me  on  a  visit  to  a  large  kindergarten  (enroll- 
l  ^^^nt  !20)  in  connection  with  one  of  the  public  schools,  in  Chicago., 
I  *^liereui  there  is  plent}-  of  liberty  to  each  and  all,  from  the  the  three 
l^^ar  old  up  to  the  child  of  seven,  but  license  to  none.  But  of  this  much 
f*^ooted  qtiestion  of  discipline,  I  wish  to  say  more  at  another  time. 

Just  one  more  point  I  wisli  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  the  character  ol 
^lie  young  women  who  are  taken  into  the  normal  training  classes  to 
turned  out  as  kindergartners.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  tuture  of  thi 
^kindergarten  that  the  class  of  girls  who  are  enteiing  the  training  class* 
long  us  at  the  East  is  becoming  so  very  good — girls  who  have  ha< 
lucation  and  experience  enough  to  be  broad,  progressive  women  be- 
ibre  they  are  kindergarteners. 

Without  a  gotnl,  broad  foundation  of  education  and  thought  and  ctil 
lure,  a  young  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
tniths  in  life  that  the  kindergarten  stands  for.     And  so  the  kindergj 
ten  degenerates  into  fonnalism,  the  cardinal  sin  of  the  schools,  thoug 
of  course  its  own  special  kind  of  formalism,     StilU  formalism  none 
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less,  and  worse  I  might  truly  say,  since  the  younger  the  child  the  deeper 
and  more  lasting  the  impression.     Without  the  spiritual  perception  of 
the  life-truths,  of  which  the  kindergarten  is  the  embodiment,  it  will  de- 
generate into  MERELY  material  sense  education  that  stops  short  in  its 
way,  just  as  the  schools  £all  lamentably  short  in  theirs.     Behind  eacVi 
e.xtenial  and  \Tsible  act  there  must  be  an  inward  perception  clearl5 
defined  and  held  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  teacher,  which  will  VJ^' 
consciously  carry  the  child  from  **  the  outward  and  visible  sign*'  of  eve-jry 
act  and  word  done  or  spoken  in  the  kindergarten  as  over  a  bridge, 
the  glowing  and  glorious  realizations  of  an  **  inward  and  spiritual  grace. — 

Visitor. 


ELECTION    DAY, 


Yfui  will  see  me  at  the  poll ; 
Never  iloubt,  I  shall  be  there. — 
Bv  the  starn*  flag  I  swear  I 

There,  and  vote  with  all  my  soul. 

*Tis  my  right,  my  glen*  too  ; 

"ris  a  debt  to  nianhoo<l  due  ; 

*l^s  a  duty,  grave  ami  great. 

Dwtnl  to  Heaven,  Home  and  State. 

I  shall  ne'er  forget  nor  fail : 

I  shall  go  through  storm  or  sun  ; 
For  my  ticket  tallies  onk  ! 
(>NK  will  turn  the  balanced  scale  ; 
1>NK  nuiy  choose  my  candidate  : 
Onk  nu»y  change  the  Nation's  fate 
1>NK  !  but  one  whose  magic  might 
Throttles  Wrong  and  rescues  Rigiu. 


I  shall  vote  with  brain  and  heart. 
With  a  thrill  of  sacred  awe. 
Reason,  Liberty,  and  Law 

Charge  me  do  my  patriot  part ; 

Bid  my  conscience  make  its  choice  ; 

Bid  me  give  con>'iction  voice  ; — 

As  a  cmzEN,  a  man, 

Self-ruled,  free,  American. 

Precious  blood-bought  ballot-box ! 
Keep  it  pure  from  everj-  stain. 
Guard  it  e'en  till  thou  6e  slain, 

For  'tis  holy.     Dki  vox. 

Voice  of  God  !  through  it  is  heard. 

When  it  speaks,  the  People's  word. 

Let  it  tell  the  will  of  all ; 

Guard  it,  though  the  heavens  fall. 
—  H\  H.   y enable  in   The  Citizen. 


TEACHER    \VA.\  TED. 


.Wriiitn  for  the  Tacific  Hdixatioxal  JourxalJ 


One  Nsho  can  work  anil  will  not  weep : 
One  who  believes  in  AhmI  and  sleep  ; 
One  who  can  sow  nor  care  to  reap  ; 
One  who  is  educated  ! 

One  who  can  well  teach  self-control  ; 
Due  ^^ho  can  mould  the  human  s<»ul  ; 
One  wlu>  can  do  the  complex  wlu>le  ; 
Ihilv'  \>\  an  educator  ! 


We'll  give  him  anything  heMl  ask 
In  payment  for  his  mighty  task. 
In  light  and  love  he'll  ever  bask 
If  he  can  fill  the  program  ! 

We  want  him  right  here  in  the  West ; 
We'll  set  him  on  Sierra's  crest 
To  show  the  Yankee's  and  the  rest 
What  came  of  the  Convention  ! 


rlivered  before  the  Monterey  County  Teachers'  Institute  by  Job  Wood,  Jr. 
County  Superintendent,] 

adics  and  Gentkmen : — lu  compliance  with  the  law  of  this  State,  I 

e  tailed  you  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  methods  of 
rtruction  employed  by  you  in  the  schools  of  this  coiint>\ 
Vou  meet  to  improve  your  methods  of  teaching  that  you  may  return 
your  schools  better  prepared  to  educate  the  future  citizens  of  this 
Unty,  better  able  to  develop  into  noble  men  Bnd  women  the  boys  and 
is  who  look  to  you  for  guidance  as  the  sailor  looks  to  his  compass, 
We  should  come  to  a  meeting  of  teachers,  such  as  the  Institute,  feeling 
kt  we  may  compare  our  methods  with  those  of  other  teachers  and  that 
\  must  give  assistance  if  we  wish  to  receive  it. 

The  Instittite|is  invariably  a  failure  to  those  who  spend  their  time  in 
iticizing  other  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pencil  prepared  for  point- 
\  the  faults  of  others  will  gently  turn  the  thoughts  of  its  owner  to 
rown  school-room,  and  that  the  pupils  ot  such  critic  teacher  will  see 
\  advantage  of  the  Institute  in  the  better  methods  of  their  teacher, 
^t  no  teacher  apologize  for  her  poor  work  by  thinking  that  she  is 
irting  no  influence  on  the  future  of  her  pupils.  At  the  meeting  of 
\  N.  E.  A,  one  of  the  Eastern  professors  spoke  of  the  incorrigible  boy 
-whom  he  had  spent  many  hours  of  careful  thought. 
dlien  he  was  in  greatest  trouble  about  the  boy,  what  was  his  sur- 

e,  on  visiting  the  youngster's  home,  to  find  his  hair  tied  up  in  lead. 

this  was  something  new  for  boys,  the  sister  of  the  boy  felt  that  it 
B  necessary  for  her  to  explain.  She  astonished  the  Professor,  then  a 
kng  teacher,  by  telling  him  that  her  brother  had  taken  quite  a  notion 
iiim  and  that  he  was  trying  to  make  his  hair  grow  like  that  of  his 
icher, 

our  pectiliar  style  of  dress,  our  speech,  our  actions  are  to  be  copied. 
:h  what  care  we  should  go  before  our  pupils  !     How  carefully  we 

Id  study  the  lesson  w^e  are  so  unconsciously  giving  ! 
n  after  life  when  we  may  observe  the  outcome  of  our  labors^  how 
udly  we  w4ll  point  to  the  honored,  successful  citizen  and  say,  *'  She, 
le,  was  my  pupil.'' 
►bsen^e  the  pride  of  a  mechanic  as  he  points  to  his  work  when  he 

completed  a  fine  .structure. 
Sompare  his  labors  to  those  of  the  teachers  whose  lessons  have  echoed 
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to  US  through  the  corridors  of  time  by  such  men  as  Longfellow.  Tenny- 
son, John  Howard  Payne,  Washington,  Lincoln  or  Garfield. 

Many  of  those  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  meet  with  us 
for  the  first  time. 

While  we  gladly  welcome  them  to  the  county  and  wish  them  success 
in  their  new  field  of  labor,  we  ask  them  as  well  as  the  older  teachers  to 
carefully  and  unselfishly  consider  for  a  few  minutes  the  interest  of  the 
schools  of  this  county. 

Estimating  by  school  rooms,  and  supposing  that  all  the  schools  are 
represented,  three  of  the  teachers  present  have  been  in  their  present  posi- 
tions for  five  terms  ;  two  of  them  four  terms.  fi\'e  of  them  three  tenns, 
twenty -three  of  them  two  terms  ;  twenty  of  them  one  term,  and  fifty-two 
of  them  for  the  present  term. 

I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I  say  we  cannot  expect 
the  best  results  from  the  schools  until  this  constant  change  of  teachers 
is  brought  to  a  close. 

If  our  salaries  are  smaller  than  the  salaries  paid  by  other  counties, 
we,  as  citizens,  must  see  to  it  that  the  salaries  are  raised.  If  the  terms 
of  school  are  shorter,  public  interest  demands  an  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  term. 

Until  more  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  county  shall  train  them- 
selves for  teachers  and  supply  the  demand,  we  must  ask  the  youg ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  other  counties  to  teach  our  schools. 

Ill  selecting  teachers  from  other  counties  as  well  as  our  own  we  should 
keep  the  interest  of  the  schools  constantly  in  mind.  Those  teachers 
who  will  remain, with  us  from  year  to  year  should  be  selected. 

We  cannot  find  fault  with  the  teachers,  nor  do  we,  for  desiring  a  school 
near  home  and  for  leaving  this  county  to  seek  employment  in  their  own, 
but  we  say  that  the  schools  of  this  county  cannot  afford  to  train  fift}" 
two  young  teachers  every  term. 

In  talking  with  the  trustees  who  have  been  longest  in  office,  and  who 
have  given  the  subject  most  thought,  I  find  that  those  who  are  most 
able  to  judge  are  strongly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  teacher  from  term 
to  term. 

With  very  few  exceptions  I  find  those,  in  which  the  teachers  have 
been  longest  employed,  in  the  best  condition.  We  as  teachers  expect 
this  and  we  are  surprised  if  we  do  not  find  it  so.  Those  districts  which 
are  situated  at  a  distance  from  towns  have  no  schools  by  which  parents 
may  judge  of  the  progress  of  their  children.  Many  of  the  parents 
think  that  their  children  are  doing  very  well  if  they  call  fora  new  book, 
especially  a  reader  every  term. 


.■U)I)M/::SS. 


sionally  happens  that  a  teacher,  knowing  she  is  to  leave  at  the 

the  term  decides  to  take  advantage  of  this  questionable  method 

ing  herself  popular  .and  advances  her  pupils  in  reading  to  the 

ent  of  all  other  subjects  as  well  as  that, 

len  the  next  teacher  comes  she  unconsciously  brings  the  wrath  of 

tire  neighborhood  upon  her  for  putting  them  back  in  their  boota^H 
bere  they  are  able  to  comprehend  what  they  are  studying. 
As  long  as  w^e  meet  with  teachers  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their 

R judgment  for  popularity,  who  are  willing  to  injure  their  pupils  foi 
or   the  sake  of  having  it  said  that  their  pupils  are  doing  weU»  jusi 
)  Jong  will  we  find  i>oor  results. 

Judging  by  several  schools  of  this  county,  some  of  them  the  ni< 
fficult  of  access,  I  firml>'  believe  that  the  country  school  can  do 
dpd  W'Ork  till  the  pupil  reaches  the  first  grade  as  the  town   schooli 

KG.     I  see  it  in  some  of  the  schools  and  I  expect  it  in  all  if  the 
are  equal  in  ability. 
As  teachers  we  too  often  forget  the  great  object  to  be  secured  through 
^■mblic  school  system ;  namely,  the  development  of  our  pupils  in 
Bm  men  and  women  capable  of  accepting  the  greatest  inheritance 
^th— -American  citizenship. 

We  fret  and  often  scold  because  the  result  or  Johnnte*s  or  Mar^'' 
xamination  is  not  satisfactory*.     Are  we  preparing  our  pupils  for  exam- 
lations?     If  so  let  us  continue  "  to  cram  ''  and  let  the  credits  w^hich 
ur  pupils  are  so  anxious  to  receive,  indicate  if  possible,  the  amount  of 
opying  the}'  have  done.     The  last  test — the  great  battle  of  life^ — wil^H 
how  how  we  have  done  our  work.     Are  the  college  graduates  who  are" 
H|[)ing  from  San  Diego  to  Portland  better  men  than  they  would  ha\'e 
Sn  v\*ere  they  unable  to  read  ?     If  they  arc  not  some  of  their  teachers^H 
its,  pedagogues  or  companions  have  done  them  a  great  injury.        ^^ 
ep  the  great  object  in  view,  accept  your  pupils  as  you  find  them 
^nstautly  strive  to  better  their  condition,  remembering  that  it  is 
:he  quick,   bright  child  who  ahvays  makes  the  brightest  man  or^ 


1 
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not  discourage  the  dull  pupil.     If  you  cannot  better  his  condition, 

ips  your  successor  will  better   understand    his  disposition  and  do» 

m  what  you  cannot,  fl 

present  there   arj   eighty -four   school   districts   in   this  county, 

lying  one-hundred  and  five  teachers..    Since   my  term  of  office^ 

new  districts  have  been  organixincd  making  a  total  increase  of 

\  teachers. 

ar  there  wa?»  a  total  enrollment   o 
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thousand  three  hundred  and  forty -three  pupils.  The  total  expense  of 
maintaining  the  schools,  including  cost  of  new  buildings,  etc.,  was 
$68,250  or  /20.41  per  child.  The  total  expense  per  child  exclusive  of 
building  expense  was  $17.68. 

One  teacher  of  this  county  receives  $140  per  month,  two  of  them  jioo 
per  month,  three  of  them  $80,  four  of  them  $75,  five  of  them  ^0, 
twelve  of  them  $65,  sixt>'-three  of  them  $60,  eleven  of  them  $55,  and 
four  of  them  $50.  While  there  are  many  desirable  changes  whidi 
could  be  made  in  the  schools,  yet  we  are  pleased  to  find  them  as  pro- 
gressive as  they  are.  The  introduction  of  the  new  text  book  has  caused 
very  much  less  trouble  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  With  a  careful 
selection  of  supplementary  books,  the  present  text  books,  in  my  opinion, 
will  prove  satifactory. 

The  leading  citizens  of  the  county  are  becoming  more  interested  ia 
schools  and  the  sentiment  is  gradually  growing  more  favorable. 
Schools  are  more  easily  governed  than  at  any  time  during  my  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  of  the  county.  There  is  less  truancy  and  more 
interest  among  the  pupils. 

The  exhibit  of  school  work  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  by 
the  schools  of  Monterey  county  was  very  satisfactory  and  justly  entitled 
the  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  praise  which  they  constantly  received. 

We  have  reasons  to  think  that  the  interest  manifested  by  the  forty  or 
forty-five  teachers  who  attended  the  Association,  resulted  in  an  accum- 
ulation of  excellent  ideas,  which,  improved  as  they  are  by  constant  use 
in  the  school  room,  we  hope  to  hear  brought  before  the  teachers  assem- 
bled in  the  Institute  that  all  may  have  the  advantage  of  using  them. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  teachers  become  somewhat  confidential 
and  tell  the  Seperintendant  how  discouraging  they  are  about  the  slow 
progress  of  their  pupils. 

Do  you  ever  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  adage,  "Make  baste 
slowly?" 

The  more  lasting  a  building  is  intended  to  be  the  more  care  is  used 
in  its  construction. 

We  are  building  for  time,  and  who  shall  doubt  for  eternity,  one  of 
the  most  delicate  as  well  as  the  greatest  structures  of  earth — the  human 
mind.  On  our  work  as  teachers  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  charac- 
ter and  lives  of  our  pupils,  the  future  of  this  State  and  Nation  and 
who  shall  say  where  the  influence  of  the  teachers  assembled  in  this 
room  shall  cease?  Whose  unconscious  lessons  harnessed  the  power  of 
steam  and  threw  the  burden  of  commerce  upon  the  waters  of  the  earth? 


jave  the  lessons  which  encircled  the  globe  in  wires  and  fastens 
XV3*  cars  to  the  lightning's  flash? 
W'B  Whose  words^  perhaps  carelessly  spoken,  place  the  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  of  earth  on  the  printed  page  and  enable  us  to  read  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  men  of  all  ages?  Whose  teachings  broke  the  superstition 
of  the  past  centuries,  gave  to  us  the  privilege  of  worshipping  according j 
to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience  and  laid  tlie  foundation  of  our 
^wa  public  school  system  ? 

The  greatest  men  and  women  of  the  nation  enjoyed  the  privilege  o^ 

|tnparting  the  lessons  you  are  now  giving,  and  who  shall  tire  of  the  task 

'  well  accomplished  by  those  who  have  gone  before  ?     Emerson  says:; 

'*  Ou,  bravely  through  the  sunshine  and  the  showers  ! 
Time  hath  his  work  to  do  and  we  have  ours/' 


TEACHING  THE  MULTIPLICATIOM  TABLE. 


Jiow  many  teachers  have  a  well-defined  method,  or   in   fact   any_ 
^^^^thod,  for  teaching  the  multiplication  table  ?     How  many  pupils  really 
"• '^Xderstand  the  relation  of  numbers,  as  expressed  by  this  table,  or  howj 
^^^*-^ny  teachers  try  to  axplain  the  meaning  of  this  table  to  their  pupils  i 
^  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  of  teachers  have  their  pupils  commiC 
^^>e  table  parrot  fashion. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  intended  only  to  be  suggestive,  to  sell 
^^achers  to  thinking,  and  not  to  do  all  the  work  for  them. 

Besides  not  leading  the  pupils  to  understand  the  table»  many  teacher 
^^il  to  have  it  thoroughly  committed  before  leaving  it.  This  is  a  seriot 
drawback  in  their  future  work. 

In  beginning  the  multiplication  table  the  teacher  should  take  object 
cf  some  kind,  as  sticks,  and  give  to  the  pupils  a  number  of  these,  aii<i 
Tecjuire  them  to  build  up  the  table  one  step  at  a  time,  until  the>'  thorJ 
oughly  understand  the  process. 

To  illustrate  :  After  distributing  the  sticks,  have  each  pupil  lay  tw( 
sticks  on  his  desk,  and  then  by  questioning  lead  all  to  see  and  to  saj 
"  One  time  t\vo  sticks  arc  two  sticks/*  Then  placing  below  these  foid 
more  sticks,  in  groups  of  two,  lead  the  children  to  see  and  to  say,  *'Tw< 
times  tw^o  sticks  are  four  sticks/*  and  so  continue  with  all  the  table, ^ 
building  only  a  little  of  the  table  at  a  lesson.  Have  the  part  of  the 
work  that  is  understood  well  committed  before  beginning  new  work. 
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The  work  should  be  placed  on  the  board  with  figures  and  signs,  as  it 
is  developed. 

The  explanation  may  be  carried  out  further,  by  writing  the  figures 
in  columns  on  the  board  and  adding,  placing  the  result  below  as  in 
simple  addition.  Thus  the  children  will  be  able  to  see  how  many  twos 
make  four,  six,  and  so  on.     Let  the  columns  be  even  at  the  top. 

The  old  work  should  be  left  on  the  board  and  the  new  added  from 
day  to  day. 

Pupils  should  be  led  to  see  that  when  they  know  the  table  through 
the  fours,  for  example,  they  know  the  fives  up  to  5x5.  If  the  table  is 
taught  thoroughly,  when  the  pupils  reach  the  8's,  they  will  have  simply 
to  learn  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  times  8. 

The  work  must  be  placed  before  the  children  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  interest.  The  old  method  of  repeating 
the  table^downward  and  upward  becomes  monotonous,  and  should  be 
used  onl}'  occa.sionally. 

A  pupil  should  know  that  6  times  7  equal  42,  anywhere  and  in  any 
position.  How  many  of  us  remember  the  time  when  we  had  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  say  the  table  down  to  the  number  we  wished  to 
use  before  we  could  remember  it.  To  fix  the  table  thoroughly  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  they  should  be  drilled  daily  in  the  following,  or 
other  ways  : 

Draw  a  vertical  line,  and  to  the  left  of  it  write  the  figures  from  2  to 
^  ^  12,  out  of  their  regular  order,  and  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  line 
I'i  1    draw  a  short  horizontal  line,  the  ends  of  which  are  of  equal  db- 

s  I    tance  from  the  vertical.     Write  the  sign  of  multiplication  on  the 

.i  j    left,  above  the  figures,  and  the  number  to  be  reviewed  at  the  right, 

4j  on  this  line  as  in  the  illustration.  By  this  method  a  pupil  may 
\  \    stand  and  recite  without  any  one  pointing.     By  either  method  you 

7      have  only  to  change  one  figure  to  make  new  combinations. 

For  seat  work,  examples  like  the  following  may  be  placed  on  the 
board  from  day  to  day  : 

234       421        220       453       324       403       456       321       432      523 

X2  X3  X4  X3  X22  X2  X4  X8         X26      X206 


In  these  examples  no  combination  should  be  used  that  the  class  has 
not  studied.  For  example  :  If  the  class  has  studied  only  through  the 
fours,  no  example  should  be  given  that  includes  5x5,  or  9x7,  etc.— 
/.  Lcicis  in  Western  School  Journal. 

SwEKT  oil  and  putty  powder,  followed  by  soap  and  water,  are  suffi- 
cient means  for  brightening  brass  and  copper. 


INDL  S  J  RIAL   DRA  WING, 


INDUSTRIAL   DRAWING,-- 
IX. 

DIVIDING   A    CIRCLE    INTO   SIXTHS. 
.A  3. 


Kijf .  1 . 


V,....   'J....JS 


^        Use   the   shoulder   move- 


Kitr. 


.'  ment  and  broken  lines. 


{a)     Divide  diameter  2-3  into  4ths.     (Fig.  i.) 

Kj>)     Through  dots   4  and  5  draw  perpendicular  lines,  6-7  and  8-9. 
Pig.  2  or  3.) 

(f)     Dots  2,  7,  9,  3,  8  and  6  divide  the  circumferencs  into  6ths. 
((/)     Examine  at  distance,  and  correct. 
Repeat  with  lines  and  dots  in  other  positions. 


KiK.  -J. 


Fiif.  10- 


Kiu.    11. 


Fljr.   12. 


(<?)  Draw  Fig.  6. 

(^)  Add  the  three  radii,  Fig.  10. 

ic)  Add  parallel  lines,  Fig.  1 1 . 

{d)  Upper  lid  of  the  box^j-^  the  height,  Fig.  12. 

TWO   EQUILATKRAL   TRIANGLKS    INSCRIBED   WITHIN   A   CIRCLE. 

Divide  circle  into  6ths,  as  in  Fig.  3,  then  add  lines  as  in  following 
?ures :  , 


♦Extracts  from  "Outlines  of  Industrial  Drawing,"  by  Paul  A.  (xariu  ;  in  8vo. 
18  pages ;  profusely  illustrated.  lioanls,  75  cents.  W.  IJ.  Hardy,  publisher, 
•akland,  Cal. 
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;\  ;  rt 


^S' 


' »  V-  - 
Fi>f.  18.  14,  15,  16, 

REVERSED   CURVES, 

Here  is  a  reversed  curve : 

Tell  me  why  it  is  called  reversed. 

To  draw  it :     {a)  Make  a  4-incli  base. 

(J>)  Divide  it  into  4ths. 

{c)  At  points  4  and  5  erect  yi  inch  perpendicu- 
lars (6-4  and  5-7). 

{d)  Make  several  times  the  motion  of  describing  the  curve,  passL«^? 
over  I,  6,  3,  7  and  2  without  touching  the  paper  with  your  pencil,  th^^ 

(^)  Draw  the  curve  lightly,  slowly,  steadily,  never  stopping  until  r  ^ 
reach  dot  2.     Examine  it  at  a  distance. 

In  the  same  manner  draw 


FiK.  IS. 


Applications. 


Y'vx.  19.    2ft, 


Draw  Fig,  23. 

Oblong-r2"X4". 

Altitudesr=^"each. 

Add  lines  above  and  be- 
low the  oblong. 

Change  Fig.  24  into  Fig. 
25. 


Fijf.  ili. 


21, 


Alfred  C.  Hobbs  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  now  seventy-six  years  of 
age.  He  is  the  man  who  succeded  in  picking  every  lock  placed  before 
him  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1851,  and  won  $1,800  offered 
by  an  English  firm  to  any  one  who  could  pick  the  lock  they  manufat 
tured.  Mr.  Hobbs  became  a  lion,  and  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Queen  Victoria. 
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they  may  teach  any  school  upon  that  credential,  if  the  County  Board 
are  willing  to  accept  it  in  place  of  a  County  Certificate  :  but  if  the  di- 
ploma is  of  issuance  subsequent  to  1880,  a  County  Certificate  should  be 
granted  upon  it,  previous  to  teaching  in  said  county,  b.  The  County 
Board  of  Education  have  entire  control  of  issuing  certificates  upon  all 
credentials  recognized  in  Section  1775  of  the  School  Law.  ^'(7;;/^' coun- 
ties issue  G.  S.  C.  certificates  upon  Life  and  Educational  Diplomas  ; 
others  do  not.     c.  Such  as  teach  the  G.  S.  C.  pupils. 


Q,  a.  Is  there  any  penalty  more  than  a  forfeiture  of  salary,  if  a 
teacher  declines  to  attend  the  County  Institute?  b.  If  excused  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  would  she  b2  entitled  to  her  salar\'  during  the  time  ? 

A, — a.  Please  read  Section  1560,  Political  Code.  The  words,  "  must 
attend,**  are  found  therein.  If  a  teacher  declines  to  obey  the  law,  the 
County  Board  should  notify  such  delinquent  to  appear  before  it  and 
shew  cause  why  his  (or  her)  certificate  should  not  be  revoked  for  un- 
professional conduct,  b.  No  excuse  for  ill  health  should  be  valid,  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  physician's  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  ptr- 
5»on  was  absolutely  too  sick  to  attend  to  any  business  whatever.  Xo 
one  who  fails  to  attend  the  Institute  and  is  afterward  excused  by  the 
County  Board  is  entitled  to  his  pay  during  this  time. 


Q, — If  a  teacher  has  been  engaged  to  teach  a  certain  school  in  the 
^Unty,  is  he  not  obliged  to  attend  the  Institute,  even  though  his  school 
has  not  opened  for  the  term  ? 

A, — He  should  attend  the  Institute, 


Q, — If  such  teacher  attends  the  Institute,  should  he  be  allowed  salar>' 
for  that  week  ? 

A, — Not  unless  it  was  understood  that  school  was  to  commence  that 
^«k. 


Q, — If  a  teacher  is  engaged  to  open  school  on  a  certain  date,  is  it 
^ght  to  refuse  to  pay  him  for  the  week,  if  prevented  by  Institute  from 
opening  school  on  that  date  ? 

A, — It  is  not  right  to  refuse  to  pay  him.  He  should  receive  his 
'Week's  salary. 

Q, — If  Institute  is  held  in  any  other  place  than  the  county  seat,  are 
teachers  obliged  to  attend  ? 

A. — It  is  at  the  option  of  the  Superintendent  where  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  and  teachers  must  attend  wherever  held. 
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A  CIRCULAR  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND    TEACHERS. 

State  of  California,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,    ) 

Sacramento,  October  25,  1888. 1 
Mr ;  Superintendent  Schoois, County^  Cat. 

Dear  Sir: — In  accordance  with  Section  1532,  Subdivision  15, of 
the  Political  Code,  you  are  hereby  notified  that  the  next  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  County  Superintendents  of  this  State  will  convene  at  the 
State  Capitol,  in  Sacramento,  on  Saturday,  December  22,  1888,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  (probably  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court),  and 
continue  in  session  from  day  to  day,  till  December  twenty-eighth. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  is  limited,  by  law,  to  sixty  days,  and 
that  body  is  generally  so  nearly  over\vhelmed  with  bills  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  matter  considered  unless  your  plan  is  well  ma- 
tured, and  your  papers  or  bills  are  already  prepared.  I  therefore  ask 
you  to  take  your  interleaved  copy  of  the  School  Law,  and  note  therein 
such  amendments  as  you  would  recommend,  and  bring  the  book  with 
you  to  the  Convention.     This  will  facilitate  business. 

At  the  time  of  this  Convention,  our  several  administrations  will  have 
reached  the  half-way  station.  Let  us  take  our  latitude  and  departure, 
and  ascertain,  as  best  we  can,  if  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  is  being  expended  to  the  best  possible  ad\'an- 
tage. 

Do  we  reach  all  children  that  ought  to  be  reached  ? 

Is  the  education  given  to  those  we  do  reach  as  practical  as  it  should 
be? 

Are  we  undertaking  too  much  to  do  ever>thing  well ? 

Are  we  instilling  endurable  principles  instead  of  cramming  with  facts 
for  temporary  purj)oses  ? 

Are  we  educating  the  children  in  all  directions,  and  not  tending  too 
much  to  the  intellect  alone  ? 

Are  we  doing  all  that  should  be  done,  or  all  that  we  can  do,  in  moral 
training  and  physical  culture? 

Are  we  cultivating  in  tl:e  minds  and  hearts  of  the  school  children  a 
true  patriotic  spirit,  and  a  true  love  of  country  ? 

Should  the  Stale  offer  some  encouragement  to  Industrial  or  Manual 
Training  Schools  ? 

Ought  the  State  to  provide  a  Reformatory  for  juvinile  incorrigibles, 
who  may  have  committed  crime,  instead  of  putting  them  in  prisons  with 
hardened  criminals. 

What  plan  can  be  adopted  to  secure  justice  to  all  County  Superin- 
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and  reimburse  them  for  their  traveling  expenses,  and  pay  ihem 

for  services  as  members  of  the  County  Boards  of  Education  ? 

What  amendments  should,  be  made  to  our  school  laws  ? 

Should  State  Nonnal  Institutes  be  established  in  California? 

These  are  vital  questions  and  should  be  carefully  considered. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 

Association,  which  is  to  convene  at  Sacramento,  December  26th,  and 

continue  in  session  four  days.     Professor  Cook,  the  President,  and  the 

^Executive  Committee,  are  doing  everything  they  can   to  present   an 

attractive  programme.     Will  you  not  do  all  you  can  among  your  teach- 

|ers  to  have  a  large  attendance,  and  thus  build  upon  the  impulse  given 

the  cause  of  education  by  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 

iation?     The  meeting  of  the  Legislature  is  to  follow  immediately 

that  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  a  large  and  enthusiastic 

Meeting  of  the  teachers  and  educators  of  the  State,  here  at  the  Capital, 

will  go  far  to  show  the  legislators  that  the  educational  interests  of  the 

^tate  need  and  deserve  what  the  Su|>erintendents"  Convention  may  ask. 

The  people  of  Sacramento  are  already  talking  of  preparations  for  the 

eeting* 

I  have  called  upon  the  Golden  Eagle  and  Capital  Hotels,  and  the  pro- 
prietors have  agreed  to  give  a  reduction  of  50  cents  a  day  from  their  reg- 
^  lar  rates  to  Superintendents  and  teachers.     Superintendents,  however, 
'V^'ill  draw  their  expenses  from  the  county  which  they  represent.     The 
,     t^ates  at  the  Golden  Eagle  are  $5  per  day,  and  at  the  Capital,  $2.50  per 
Belay.     If  all  of  the  Superintendents  should  decide  to  stop  at  either  of 
™^ 'these  houses,  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  better  rates  could  be  obtained 
than  those  mentioned  above.     If  you  wish  rooms  engaged  in  advance 
Hiu  these  hotels,  or  elsewhere,  and  will  let  me  know^  just  what  you  desire 
B  in  the  way  of  accommodations,  and  the  price  you  \^^sh  to  pay,  I  will 
H  see  that  they  are  secured,  and  notify  you. 

H      Hoping  that  the  Convention  and  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
»     pleasant  for  you,  and  profitable  to  the  State,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ira  G.  Hoitt, 
Sitpmnteiulent  of  Public  Instnictiou. 


Ah 


The  Collegiate  Grammar  School,  on  West  Seventy- fourth  street.  New 

[York,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  school  in  America.     It  dates  it  organiza- 
back  to  1633,  and  has  a  complete  record  of  scholars  from  t; 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIAIIOX, 

Sackamento.  Oct.  24.  i»S8. 
To  the  Teachers  of  California  : — The  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
hold  its  session  for  1888  at  Sacramento,  Dec.  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th. 
We  trust  that  the  meeting  will  be  large,  enthusiastic,  and  profitable.    We 
feel  confident  that  ever>-  teacher  who  will  attend  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  be  benefitted,  will  go  away  encouraged  and  strengthened.    We 
hope  and  trust  that  an  effort  will  be  successfully  made  to  change  the 
time  of  the  meeting  from  the  winter  to  the  summer  vacation,  and  to 
extend  the  session  Irom  three  days  to  a  full  week,  or  even  two  weeks. 
In  fact  we  hope  that  the  outgrowth  may  be  a  California  State  Normal 
Institute.     The  County  Superintendents'  Biennial  Convention  willcom- 
mence  at  Sacramento  Dec.  22d  and  continue  in  session  from  day  today 
till  the  adjournment  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.     I  would  sug- 
gest, in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  countr>'  teachers  go  to  the 
seaside  during  the  summer  vacation,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  1889  be  held  early  in  July  next  at  Pacific  Grove.     I  am  quite 
confident  that  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Railroad 
Company  for  transportation  and  that  the  hotel  management  at  Pacific 
Grove  will  give  reduced  rates  for  board,  and  that  return  tickets  can  be 
extended,  if  need  be,  to  the  close  of  the  vacation.     In  view  of  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  fact  that  several  important  ques- 
tions will  probably  be  discussed  therein,  such  as  manual  training,  Nor- 
mal Institutes,  &c.,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  coming  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  its 
history.     It  should  be  attended  by  a  larger  number  than  ever  before. 
Let  us  give  evidence  to  the  Legislature,  whose  session  is  to  follow  im- 
mediately that  of  the  State  Teachers's  Association,  that  teachers  are 
worthy  of  whatever  they  may  ask  at  its  hands.     President  Cook  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  are  earnestly  at  work  pre- 
paring the  programme,  and  I  am  sure  the  peo])le  of  Sacramento  willnot 
be  behind,  but  will  do  their  part  to  give  the  teachers  of  the  State  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  land  a  pleasant  sojourn   in  this  Capital  City.     County 
Superintendents  must  be  here,  and  we  earnestly  urge  every  teacher  who 
can  possibly  make  it  convenient,  to  give  the  encouragement  of  his  pres- 
ence. Sincerely  yours, 

IkA   G.  HoiTT, 

Su])t.  Public  Instruction. 

The  public  sohools  of  Philadelphia  have  reopened  with  an  estimated 
:ndance  of  over  100,000  pupils. — R\. 


/ 
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STA  TE  TEXT  BOOK'S. 

The  following  letter  recently  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  shows  what  Eastern  educators  think  of  one  of  our  State 
text-books.  We  take  pleasure  in  inserting  it  in  our  Official  Department 
of  the  Journal  : 

Mt.  Pleasant,  D.  C,  Oct.  15,  1888. 
Secretary  California  State  Board  of  Education  : — A  few  days  since  I 
examined  a  copy  of  the  United  States  Histor>-,  compiled  by  the  Califor- 
nia State  Board  of  Education,  and  published  at  Sacramento.  I  was  so 
much  pleased  with  its  admirable  arrangement  of  topics  and  general  com- 
prehensiveness, that  I  wish  to  place  a  copy  among  the  reference  books 
ill  our  Eighth  Grade  school  here.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
to  whom  to  send  and  the  price  of  the  book  ?  By  so  doing  you  will 
S^reatly  oblige,  Yours  very  Respectfully, 

AXNIK   E.    LOOMIS, 
Princip.il  Mt.  Pleasant  School,  \Vashinj<ton,  D.  C. 

/  MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD, 

[CiRcn^AR  32.] 

Sacramknto,  Oct.  22,  1888. 

*^^    - ,  Supt,  Schools, County^  Cat.: 

I^^AR  Sir  : — I  find  a  number  of  teachers  who  have  applied  for  Life 

*^ci  Educational  Diplomas  are  teaching  on  temporary  certificates.     Un- 

^^^  their  applications  are  acted  upon  very  soon  they  will  be  compelled 

Undergo  examinations  or  lose  their  positions.     In  order  that  such 

^^licrs  may  not  be  subjected  to  inconvenience  in  the  matter  of  certfi- 

^^^s,  and  considering  that  the  Board  can  transact  its  other  business  as 

^^ll  at  that  time  as  later,  I  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  vState  Board  of 

J   ^Xication  to  be  held  at  Sacramento,  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 

^^5itniction,  Saturday,  Nov.  loth,  at  10  a.  m.,  to  give  special  attentior 

'^   "these  matters.  Respectfully, 

Ira  G.  Hoitt, 

Siipt.  Public  Instruction  and  Si-crctai y  State  Hoard. 

Institutes  will  convene  as  follows  : 
Placer  county  at  Auburn,  Nov.  1 2th. 
Kern  county  at  Bakersfield,  Nov.  19th. 
Yolo  county  at  Woodland,  November  21th. 
Santa  Clara  county  at  San  Jose,  Nov.  26th. 
Ventura  county  at  San  Buenaventura,  Nov.  27111. 
Calaveras  county,  about  the  middle  of  November. 
Tuolumne  county  about  the  last  of  Noveinher. 
Shasta  county  about  December  19th. 
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Editorial   Depart/nei>t. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

We  are  remiude<l  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  is  to  hold  its  annual  session.  So  niuch  was  done  at  the 
Berkeley  meeting  last  year  which  was  helpful  and  inspiriting  that  we 
are  confident  that  those  who  enjoyed  its  privileges  will  need  no  words 
of  ours  to  induce  them  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Sacramento  in  Decem- 
ber. An  especial  interest  was  added  to  the  last  meeting  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  National  Educational  Association  was  to  hold  its 
annual  session  with  us  in  a  few  months  thereafter  ;  our  next  meeting 
should  have  even  a  greater  interest  attached  to  it  because  it  is  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  a  session  of  the  State  Legislature. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  there  should  be  an  organization  of 
persons  directly  interested  in  educational  affairs,  which  should  deliber- 
ate from  time  to  time  upon  subjects  affecting  the  schools  of  the  State 
and  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  as  seemed  to  them 
fit  and  proper.  And  more,  the  character  and  standing  of  the  persons 
composing  this  organization,  the  general  tenor  of  their  deliberations 
and  the  broad  view  which  they  should  take  of  all  questions  submitted 
to  them  for  consideration,  should  be  such  that  legislators  w^ould  natur- 
ally look  to  them  for  guidance  in  all  matters  of  legislation  pertaining  to 
our  schools.  We  believe  an  organization  of  this  kind  is  both  possible 
and  necessary.  In  order  that  it  may  be,  however,  our  best  and  most 
experienced  teachers,  those  who  value  the  profession  for  something 
beyond  and  above  what  they  receive  on  pay  day,  must  show  by  their 
interest  in  their  work  and  by  the  catholicity  of  their  views  that  their 
recommendations  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  should  be  this  body  and  its  meeting 
in  December  next  should  be  so  marked  by  the  prominence  of  its  mem- 
bers and  by  the  wisdom  displayed  in  its  deliberations  that  members  of 
the  Legislature,  which  will  hold  its  session  this  winter,  will  refer  to  it 
in  their  debates  and  be  enabled  to  gain  from  it  information  which  will 
materially  aid  them  in  all  legislation  pertaining  to  the  educational  inter- 
«ts  of  the  State. 

may  be  said  by  some  that  an  organization  of  the  character  indi- 
is  impossible,  that  the  average  legislator  would  not  look  to  such 
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a  source  for  information.  We  think  differently.  Whenever  the  State 
Association  reaUzes  its  possibilities  and  rises  to  its  pertinent  dignity,  its 
deliberations  will  command  respect  and  its  resolutions  be  considered 
safe  and  reliable  guides. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  HO  ITT  SERENADED. 

Diving  their  visit  to  Sacramento,  Oct.  13th,  the  Dirigo  Club  of  San 
I^rancisco  and  the  Republican  Alliance  Club  of  Oakland,  serenaded 
Superintendent  Ira  G.  Hoitt.  Mr.  Hoitt  responded  in  a  brief  but  appro- 
priate speech.  Among  other  things,  he  said  :  '*  There  are  more  me- 
<^lianics,  artizans  and  laborers  in  the  United  States,  who  live  in  their 
ovirn  houses  and  have  better  educated  and  happier  families,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  population,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country  on 
^^^  globe.**  At  the  conlusion  of  his  remarks  he  was  greeted  by  three 
mousing  cheers. 


<5oui>ty  Ii>$titut^  Department. 


MONTEREY  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Monterey  County  assembled  in  Salinas,  Sept.  25th, 
^^.  After  the  body  had  organized  and  the  appropriate  committees  had  been 
*'^pointed,  Supt.  Wood  delivered  the  opening  address,  which  was  listened  to  with 
^*Ose  attention.     [This  address  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  Journal.] 

The  afternoon  session  consisted  of  section  work.  Section  A,  Arithmetic,  under 
^He  direction  of  Mr.  Tenny ;  Section  B,  Grammar,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
*iickmaii. 

Section  B,  .under  the  leadership  of  J.  B.  Hickman,  discussed  Language.  The 
^rst  year's  work  was  introduced  by  Miss  Rogers  and  the  second  year'e?  work  by 
^iss  Dudley.  This  work  was  closed  with  a  general  discussion  by  the  members  of 
this  section. 

Miss  Moore  followed  with  Compositiou  and  Mr.  Feliz  and  Mrs.  Soberanes  on 
Special  difficulties  with  pupils  speaking  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  McLean  spoke  on  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  which  with  other  matters  in 
this  connection  brought  up  an  extended  discussion. 

The  different  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  were  introduced 
by  the  following  teachers  : 

The  Gnibe  method,  Mrs.  F.  Walsh  ;  methods  of  Addition  and  Subtraction, 
Miss  F.  M.  Housh,  H.  C.  F.  and  L.  C.  M.,  by  J.  W.  Cutler;  Fractions,  J.  B.  Ben- 
nett ;  Measurements,  J.  T.  Stockdale :  solution  of  some  different  problems,  A. 
Horton.     Mrs.  Thurber  j^ave  an  excellent  class  exercise  in  percentage. 
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subject  was  eagerly  discussed  by  the  members  and    many  took  notes  that  will 
doubtless  prove  ot  great  assistance  to  them  in  their  future  work. 

Wednesday  morning,  Section  A,  under  J.  B.  Hickman,  took  up  the  subject  of 
Language.  That  for  the  first  year's  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Walsh  and  for  the  second 
by  Miss  Brown,  who  covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  the  discussion  which 
followed  ranged  through  several  topics,  including  letter  writing  and  language 
talks. 

Composition  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Thurber  and  Punctuation  by  Miss 
Duncan.     The  discussion  became  general. 

Analysis  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Norton  and  the  teachers  manifested  a  lively 
interest  in  the  topic. 

Section  B,  under  Mr.  Tenny,  took  up  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  Di- 
visions of  the  topic  were  taken  up  by  the  following  teachers  :  Grube  method, 
Kdith  Gilfillan ;  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication,  T.  O.  Graves  ;  H.  C.  F. 
and  L.  C.  M.,  Miss  Shirley  ;  fractions  and  .short  methods  by  volunteers. 

Miss  Belle  Duncan  favored  the  section  by  giving  an  exhibition  in  class  work, 
using  a  number  of  her  bright  pupils  to  illustrate  her  excellent  method  of  teach- 
ing percentage.  Their  work  was  quick  and  concise  and  their  explaution  logical. 
Both  pupils  and  teacher  were  highly  commended  for  their  work. 

Tlie  afternoon  session  opened  by  the  introduction  of  Prof.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  State 
Superintendent,  who  briefly  addressed  the  Institute. 

vSupl.  Hoitt  delivered  an  address  in  the  evening  on  "  Progress  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation." A  large  audience  was  present  and  gave  marked  attention  to  the  words 
of  the  speaker. 

Tuesday  nioniing,  Prof  Kleebergcr  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  "Relation 
of  the  Public  School  to  the  Public."  He  laid  stress  on  the  point  that  our  public 
schools  should  not  spend  their  time  in  teaching  the  ornaments  of  life  rather  than 
in  fitting  pupils  for  its  practical  duties.  He  advocated  strongly  the  turning 
to  the  practical  side  of  life,  and  expressed  a  sanguine  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  manual  training  should  receive  its  due  share  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  state  and  nation. 

After  a  short  recess  Institute  again  opened  with  a  chorus  by  the  assembly. 

Prof.  Kleeberger  then  took  up  the  subject  of  Entomology,  illustrating  by  dia- 
grams and  practical  class-work  how  he  would  teach  the  subject.  He  again  stren- 
ulously  advocated  the  throwing  away  of  books  as  text-books  and  have  pupils 
'•  learn  by  doing."  The  Professor  advocated  thorough  work  in  our  "schools  with  a 
view  to  practical  results. 

:Mr.  Hoitt  consumed  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  in  a  discussion  of  schools, 
school  subjects  and  in  answering  questions  propounded  by  teachers  present. 

In  the  afternoon,  Section  A,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Thurber,  discussed 
Reading  in  an  animated  and  interesting  manner. 

Section  B,  under  J.  B   Bennett,  took  up  Geography  and  treated  it  in  detail. 

Miss  Morey   presented   the  subject  of  Orthography  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
ne. 

On  account  of  a  political  meeting  the  proposed  lecture  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Hirst 
was  postponed  until  Priday  evening. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Institute  met  at  tlie  High  vSchool  building  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Superintendent  Wood,  who  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  .sub- 
ject of  taking  charge  of  schools,  reporting  their  condition,  etc. 


3oti  A,  uiuler  Mr   Beiinctl«  first  discussed  tieagmphy  and  tBcB^iHI 
if  lis  Morey,  (Jrlhnjrnvpby. 

Section  B.  under  Mrs.  Thurber,  t-mi sidered  snrue  tuclhods  on  Reading*  all  i 
fie  teachers  present  Uiking  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

In  the  aftcmoon  the  stssion  met  at  the  Baptist  Clnirch  and  Prt>f.  KleeWrK^ 
<t>ii«mied  the  time  from  i  to  2  o^clock  in  talks  on  Literature  and  Phv&iology. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resohuions  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  we 
tendered  to  all  nho  hud  in  any  way  coutrilmted  to  the  success  of  the  InstUnte. 
The  following  report  of  the  Cunnnittec  on  Exhil;it  was  adopted  : 
Of  the  eighty-four  school  districts  in  Uic  county  the  following  were  rcprcsentlj 
to    tile  exhibit : 

Jlay,  Bradly,  CiirroUoiu  Catarinu,  Cboianic.  Kills*  El  Saa?;aL  Fairview^  Fran^ 

^<*liza]es.  Graves,  Hames,   Independence,   Lindley,  Melville,  Mtsston,  Monterejj 

'^'^Cific  Grove,  Palo  Colorado,  Moss  Landing,  Paris  Valley,  Pfeiffer,  Pleasant  VieV 

r^*^^»l  Valley,  Red  Rock,  vSunta  Rilii,  San  Antonio,  San  Bernardo,  Shearer,  \Vas| 

I^JKt^n,  CwstfovilJe,  Deep  Well,  Monroe,   Spring,  Sur,  Indian   Valley ,  Mountain 

[       ***^yArd,  Fulton,  Warm   Springs,   Carmelo.   Chular,   Rincon,   Chalone,   Pleyt< 

*^llco,  Guaflalupe,  Campbell,  IJano,  Reli/,  Long  Valley  and  Oak  Grove,  leaviilj 

tlial  did  not  lake  part.     Of  the   105  teiichers  employed,  70  contributed  worlj 

1^^   «^u  nggrt'gate  the  exhibit  presented  numy  features  that  call  to  voice  the  praid 

'    ^^*-ly  due  work  pioductiveof  such  excellent  and  pleasing  rcMiUs,     The  synimei 

the  work,  the  uniform  neatness,  evidencing  care  and  particular  training,  clm^ 

-t.t^nxed  each  district.     A  commendable  presentation  by  the  Pleyto  district  wi 

^*l)s  of  North  America,  South  America,  California  and  Nevada,  made  by  pull 

l^«^^>u  l>oards.     A  work  of  this  character  brings   the  ])upil   in  clo&cr  contact  wit' 

*  ,^*^  geographical   features  characterizing  a  natural  division,  and  embo^lies  maiij 

"^^^tivs  most  tangible  and  clear  to  the  understanding. 

It  is  the  seufic  of  this  Committee  that  work  ol   tbi:»  nati^re  is  profitable  1 
I     ^^riducive  of  flattering  results,  and  we  recommend  it  accordinjt^ly. 

The  language  exercise  of  the  Deep  Well  School  and  its  kindergarten  work] 
^^>ticeablc  for  its  fineness  of  ext-cntion  and  its  practical  tendencies. 

Paris  Valley  School  is  conspicuous  for  its  rare  and  vaned  collection  cif  egj( 

The  every -day  exercis.^s  forwarded  by  the  Monroe  district  is  especially  mti 

t^l^jisijted  as  showing  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  work  of  the  school  ilay  by  day 

The  exhiint  of  the  Washington  district,  the  money  made  of  paper,  is  rcgarde 

^'■^  a  practical  means  of  clear  iHustraiiou, 

The  work  of  the  Spring  district  is  neat  and  tastefully  arranged. 
The  <»niamtfntal  drawing  of  the  San  Antonio  district  shows  high  attain menij 
The  Sidinas  school  in  the  various  departments  show  productions  which   itil 
i¥       I     .    .,.  convey  the  iilea  of  thoroughness,   evincing   careful    supervijiion    an< 
^  thy   results.     The  map   drawing   in  Miss  Duncan's   and  Mr.    Henneltl 

*  L,  .  ,    J.,  tits,  and   the  work  of  the  kindergarten  certainl}^  deserve  the  merit) 
^^iijienor  work. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that,  in  future  exhibits*  the  name  of  thu  teache 
■%nd   dKlricts  be   written    upon   each   piece  of  work,  and  ihni   old  work  be  sep 
^*raled  from  new  work,  that  compartsoTi  of  .^dvancL-meut  may  be  made  more  e\ 
<letit. 


HUsMDOLDT  lvLaii     INSTITUTE, 

rhe  Ilnniboldt  County  Teachers' Institute  wp^  ^"''"'^   ^-^   ^''    tH.  .,,j -h. 
piiblc  to  give  a  oomtdete  synopsis  of  the  p: 
from  the  Numboiat  Times,  we  iudge  the 

Ae«.     The  suggestiond  in  the  following  exiraf  t  «rc  worthy  oi  ntnicst  co|| 
cm  : 
|Tlte  aiinunl  session  of  the  Tevchcrs's' Institute,  which  ended  Friday, 
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probably  as  successful  as  the  average  convention  of  teachers  in  this  State.  One: 
important  feature  of  the  Institute  just  closed  was  the  prominence  given  to  tka 
exhibits  of  school  work.  Not  only  was  the  exhibit  much  fuller  and  more  excels 
lent  than  last  year,  but  it  was  more  of  an  entirety,  representing  as  it  did,  the  worft 
of  the  whole  school.  Much  greater  interest  was  also  manifested  in  this  branch  cu 
the  subject  than  heretofore.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  time  of  tlr*. 
Institute  had  been  consumed  in  explanations  of  the  work  represented  by  the=> : 
samples,  it  would  have  benefited  the  teachers  more  than  the  reading  of  so  marra 
papers. 

Hut  there  seems  to  exist  a  growing  conviction  that  the  time  allowed  for  Ins.«5 
tute  work  is  entirely  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  design  for  which  it  was  est^ 
lished.     It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  State  must  provide  co 
petent  instructors  at  a  fixed  salary  to  conduct  these  Institutes,  and  that  tl 
should  continue  iii  session  for  several  weeks.     This  would  necessitate  an  eni 
change  of  plan  and  certain  modifications  of  our  school  system.     It  would  inv 
additional  expense,  but  would  result  in  correspondingly  greater  benefits.'* 


Our  Book  Sable. 


As  wc  read  the  Mac.azink  of  Amkri- 
CAN  History  for  October  we  cannot 
avoid  wishing  that  our  readers  generally 
Could  enjoy  the  same  treat.  Its  articles 
are  always  on  topics  which  not  only  of  in- 
terest but  tend  as  well  to  arouse  patriotic 
feelings.  Scraps  of  history  not  found  in 
the  books  give  an  insight  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  times  of  which  they  treat. 
The  leading  articles  in  this  number  are 
"The  City  of  a  Prince."  A  Romantic 
Chapter  in  Texas  Historv,"  bv  Lee  C. 
Hardv  ;  "  The  Site  of  Old  Fort  Massa- 
chuse'tts,"  by  L).  D.  Slade.  M.  I).;  "Vin- 
dication of  Gen.  Samuel  Holden  Par 
sons,"  by  Hon.  George  B.  I.oring ;  "An 
I'npublished  Letter  of  John  A<lams," 
by  Charles  Holt  Dunmier  ;  "  A  Boston 
Newspaper  ot  the  Revolution.  i77iS."  by 
Hon.  Horatio  King:  "  The  Marquis  de 
Lotbiniere,"  by  John  Honi,  and  several 
minor  articles  of  interest.  Published  by 
the  Magazine  of  American  History,  743 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  at  jft5  per 
year  ;  50  cents  a  number. 


,  ilv-Life  and  Religion,"  bv  J.  K.  Good--      -ji 
■  rich  ;    '*  Habits  of  the   Great  Southen^^     •, 
Tortoise."     by     Prof.    N.    S.     Shalcrr^^^' 
"Evervdav  Life  of  Indian  Women.*' bv  ^' 

Captain  R'.  C.  Temple;  **The  Problem 
of  a  Flying-Machine,"  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Le  Con'te  ;  The  Prolongation  of  Human 
Life,"  by  C.  M.  Hammond  ;  "Sun-Power 
and  Growth,"  by  Julius  Stinde;  "Four- 
Handed  Sinners."  by  Dr.  Oswald.  A 
portrait  is  given  of  Edward  Atkison, 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  and  his  work 
in  economical  science.  The  departments 
are  full  ot  choice  bits  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Published  by  I).  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  50  cents  a  number,  fc  a  year. 


Thk  November  number  of  TiiK  Popu- 
lar SciHNCK  Monthly  deals  with 
many  subjects  of  live  and  substantial  in- 
terest. The  first  article  is  on  "The  Kf- 
fecls  of  Protection,"  by  Charles  S.  .Ash- 
ley. "  .'\ltruisni  Econoniicallv  Consid- 
ered," by  Charles  W.  Smiley;  "Paleo- 
lithic Man  in  .Avnerica,"  illustrated,  by 
W.  J.  McGee  ;  two  other  illustrated  arti- 
t'les  in  this  number  are.  one  on  **  Prob- 
lematical Organs  of  Sense,  by  Sir  John 
Lub]>ock,  and  another  on  "  Ainu   I'ani- 


^  J 


Thk    Browxiks  :     Their    Book.     B\ — 
Palmer  Cox.     I^blished  by  the  Cen — 
tury  Company,  New  York. 
This  book   is  a  reproduction   of  the- 
Brownie  articles  which  have  appeared  ixa. 
the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.     It  is  unnec- 
essary for  us  to  state  that  it  is  a  book  of 
surpassing  interest  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  a  Christmas  gift.     Will   teachers 
make  a  note  here  ?    They  will  find  noth- 
ing better.     F'or  sale   by  the  Bancroft 
Company  and  book-sellers  generally. 


ExERCiSKS  IN  ExGLLSH  :  Accidence, 
Syntax  and  Style.  Carefully  selected 
and  classi.'ied'for  criticism  or  correc- 
tion. By  H.  J.  Strang,  B.  A..  Head 
Master  Goderich  High  School,  Onta- 
rio. Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Boston. 


OL'Ii  HOOK   rnALE, 


«25^ 


INE  for  Kovcmber 
<?oniafn<»  a  notable  group  of  articles  by  | 
cmiueot  men,  two  of  whom  ^General 
Hiiilip  H.  Sheridan  and  Lester  Wallack 
— have  recently  died>  It  also  has  the 
"f^t  instahuen't  of  a  romantic  novel  of 

t^ventare,  bv  Robert  Louts  vStevenson. 
^Uich  promises  to  rival  "Kidnapped" 
'^1  popularity.     I'ieneral  A.  W.  Greeley, 
-Augustine  Uirrill,  and  W.   L\   Brownell 
**re  amoTij^the  contributors,  while  artist-s  ' 
I^Jite  A.  B.  Frost,  William  Hole,  and  Ru- 
fii5   Zogbauni  have  furnished  elaborate 
*^iustriitions.     The  publishers  announce 
*^bai  the  completion  of  the  second  year 
'*^'»ll  be  Mgnahzed  by  the  publication  of 
*  "V-^ry  interestinjf  and  beautiful  Christ- 
*^  '^5i  number.    Published  by  Chas,  Scrib- 


J* 


^^^*-'s  Sons,  74.^   Broatlway,   New  York, 
'^ice,  %^,  a  year  ;  25  cents  a  number. 


r 


^jrCATlONAL      HIST<»RY      OF     SOT.ANO 

C^ui'NTV,  comprising  an  account  of  its 
i-esources,  a  record  of  the  or^anixatiou 
ami  pro>j!Tess  of  its  school  districts,  a 
bioj^raphy  of  its  County  Superintend- 


ents, the  proceedings  of  its  Teachers' 
Institutes,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  \ 
of  the   County    Boanl   of    Education, 
etc.,    etc.      By    Calvin    B.    W'eljsler, 
County     Superintendent     of     Public  j 
Schools.     Publishetl  by  the  Bancroft  j 
Company,  San  Francisco. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  Svipi- 
Webster  has  done  a  work  which  might 
well  be  imitated  by  other  County  Supei"  j 
intendents  throughout  the  State.  There  | 
are  mutiy   events  of  seeming  unimpor- 
tance constantly  transpiring,  which  need  j 
only  the  v^ista  of  time  to  place  them  111  1 
their    true    rank    of   inportauce.     The  1 
growth  and  development  of  our  schools 
and  school  systems  are  so  quiet  that  not  j 
a  ripplejs  made  ;  after  a  time,  however, 
when  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  | 
the  present  and  the  past,  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  vast  stndes  forward.    Then 
we  wish  some  chronicler  hud  traced  the 
change.     In   years   to   come,  this  book  i 
and  others  like  it  will  lie  the  treasures  ^ 
of  historical  libraries. 


"tflATSOS'S  EEABING  LANGDAGE  AND  NUMBER  FRAME ! 


WHAT    IS 

8TATK  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

%.K^  JosK,  C»l.,  Jan.  24,  18S8, 
•'Mataon's  Keikdiiig,  Laugujige  and  Xum- 
*  V»er  Frftnif"  liaa  heen  in  use  in  the  Train' 
I  ttig  I)t*piirtme«tof  the  State  Naunal  School 
€or  ti%*o  niouth«»  and  we  Hnd  it  a  moatvnlu- 
<%ble  aid  in  tho  Primary  School  work.  There 
is  hafdly  a  linnt  to  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  exetrci«e8  within  ita  Mcope. 

The   chart  hoMcr  siii}tii4Be«  anything  of 
%he  kind  that  we  have  ever  used,  as  charts 
^d  maps  of  all  sizes  may  be  hung  upon  it, 
nd  used  with  equal  facility. 
This  FfauK>  will  be  a  vahiahle  addittoti 
I  the  appamtua  of  anv  Primaty  School. 
CHAS,  H.  ALLEN, 

Principal  State  Normal  SchfH>L 
MABV  J.  TITUS, 

Tt'rteher  Mnthematicaand  Pedacogic«, 
MABV  K.  WILSON, 

Princi|>al  Training  Department. 
t;LORA  F.  BENNKTT, 

Teacher  Meilictda  and  Rlietoiic. 
LIZZIKP.  SAKOKXT, 
Principfil   Prim.  School  in  Training  Dept. 
JKSSICA  B.  THOMPSON, 
Ttftidttji-  Literature  urul  Wurd  Analysis. 


SAID    OF    IT: 

We    have    carefully   examined   MatM>traJ 
Heading,    Language  and    Nundier   F rami*  I 
ami  cannot  apeak  loo  highly  in  itapr«ii«e.  I 
Am  an  aid  to  Pritnary  teachers  ti  itt  iiu'ftlua- 
hle*     Accompanying  each  Frame  arc  about! 
as  marty  words  a«  are  fonnd  in  the   Firafcl 
Rorder,  printed  separately  on  strong  card' 
boatd.     These  ni»>  be  set  up  in  the  t-cvolT- 
ing  board  and  an  endlet^  nninher  of  seuten- 
<.:ea  formed,  either  by  te.'ich«r  or  pnpiL     Inl 
the  hands  of  a  live  t**acher  the  Frmne  "will] 
add  variety  and  effectiveneas  to  a  reniArka- 
hle  degree. 

J.  B.  McCHESNKV. 
Editor  *' Pacific  Educational  JoariiaP*  and] 
Principal  Oakland  School. 
JO.  H.  PKVOK, 

Stjcrctar**  X,  K.  Asftoeiiition.J 
FRED.  M.  CAM  BELL, 
Supt.  Oakliind  City  Schoob  and  EA^.State| 
Superin  ten*  lent. 
San  Francisco,  July  t».  J888. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  Matron 'i 
ing.  Language  and  Nundier  Kranie.  I  \ 
it  will  prove  a  very  uaeful  device* 

IRA  K,  HOITT 
St.itc  Sttpt.  Vxi\ 


hFf»r  full  4l«ftrrlptloti  ^lili  llJuifriiilnupi  ^er  Jitl,r  i»nnil*rr  of  i\\\ 
Addrefts  all  communicatioRa  to    pOWERS  BROS.^ 

Agettt*,  San  Frauciaeo,  Flood  Building ;  Uiiicagu,  141)  Wnshtn. 
:f3  ChAmbera  Street. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

To  ScHoot.  Officers  akd  Teachers. 

The  J.  Dewing  School-Supply  Company 

Greatei«t    At  vantages   to    Buyers    of 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Charts,  Librarv  Books 

Bells  and  General  Supplies. 

°"%tV"^'  SPECIAL  RATES  ^'XSS^'^'" 

^*yLK   Ai  HINTS    rou 

The  New  •  People's  ^  Cyclopedia 


rie«n  cities  and  of  tb«  n  grc^Mt  FnrtpiiB 


UNIVERSAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Just  Published,  and  Brought  Down  ro  the  Present  Time,  Four 

Large  Octavo  Volumes. 

Over  2,500  Pages.    125  Double-Page  Maps.     6o«oao  Toj;rics, 

1.     It  is  brought  down  to  tht  pretent  in  cvrry    1r{mrlriient.  iind  b  thus  t'roui  |«o  to  irii  yitmt%  kM 

than  any  other  work  now  tm  the  market 
t*     tt  coataLos  neuly  oae  handred  &ad  fifty  colored  oiJips  aind  diagrams,  1>eiiig  tlir  ti 

CydopctUa  evrr  put  before  tlir  AnirT'      '• 

3.  Itcontd-ins  colored  maps  of  the  tj  gr- 

capUsIs.  :i  frnTiir'^  Tiithrrto  imknow  i. 

4.  Thi?  Mle*  are  IndextiU,  *h4iv^ing  the  tociitiott  ituti  i;»>ptiUt>oa  ot 

tr  '  nited  Stnto,  with  p<>!«t-oflicc'$.,  money-^rdcr  ofl^cc-^,  enp! 

$     The  New  South  receive*  e^pecinl  attcfitiwi  in  reoeiit  moten*]  deyrlopnietit  «ii4 

its  citiei*  t«  wealth,  importAocr,  and  pt>pt|lHtioti 

6.  Men  of  the  tiint-  ^  t>ag«*  *»>'  biiogmphical  notices  prvpiir^,  ia  tnsirr  4 

from  data  ft n 

7,  Science.  Art»   L  .   „     ,    ^ .  .'   ,  etc.  in  ill  Uieir  recent  achie^'enttmt*.  ar«  ftrttU^  i 

tu  date. 
The  whole  work  has  b«efi  revived,  a  vast  amount  of  new  matter  added,  tad  htAh  filalcs  1 

Already  mdopted  by  nearly  Ev«rr>   Boarxl  of  Edue^itton  in  California  and  by  T^oo^^ikfe  i 
Haatem  Boards  a% 

THE    BEST    REFERENCE    BOOK. 

"  Haviui:  orwned  and  used  a  «ct  of  The  People  «  Cyclopedia,  I  ctimmeud  lhl»  valnaMe  wm%.  I» 
teachers,  pnreou.  atudetitJ^.  and  all  who  rmd.  o»  compact .  accnraic^  tnodem,  and  tlic  best  fcfi 
hcpok  extant/'  FaoF.  1,.  P,  BaowN,  I^residcnt  St«te  rniver^ity  of  Nevada. 


^;^;^ 


Do  Not  be  Deceived  into  btiTtng:  either  of  the  Otd  Edftions,  the  one  Li  Two 

Volumes,  the  other  in  Three  Volumes,  THE  NEW  being 


I  Cloth,  $20  00  ntrttt. 

y,      Libfjry  Leather,      22  00        ' 
»  >  Half  'Hofocco        24  03 


Complete  in  Fonr  Confenient  Yolnies, 

SPECIAL  NET  PRICE  TO  SCHOOLS. 
Address,  

The  J.  DEWING-  COMPANY. 

PUBLISHERS,    IMPORTERS    KUD    SCHOOL    FURNISHERS 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  813  MARKET  STREET, 

SAX    FRANCWCU,  CAl* 


SCHOOLS   AND   SEMINARIES. 


Lfl'K    !<i4HOLAU!4llir    !^;:i* 
No    ViMr*»iim%  '     !►«>■    arul     K^eniu;;    Nt^^iin* 

Snell  Seminary 

568  TWtLfTH  STREET, 

FALL   TERM    OPENS 

Monday »  August  1st.  1887. 

MAKV  H    SNKIJ,,         IpHnciDaK 


CaliforDia  Military  Acatoy, 


OAiii^A3Nrr». 

Col.  W.  H    OBrttn.  PiusciTAL, 

Preparatoryi  Academic  and  Commercial 
Departments. 

***  Send    foh_  Cihculab,    *tr        

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNOil>. 

Tiri'-  (.r  t'liftr  r^ti'jitf  ftiti)  lift  tiiT  CLiureh** 
S' ih.-h-.  F'irr  ^t»rtii»,  l>'HrQia,  etc.  yULLIk 
\\  ,v , ,  H .'.  N  T'h  n.     Cktaltigue  •»'Ol  Vnv. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnstit  0» 


Mills  College  and  Seiiiinarv. 

TJI K  C U L L  F,G E    CO  T  R SK   CO K  ! 
vtry  ueiirly  with    Wtllefiley   C» 
The  Sc'uunar\'"Cour*c  rcimittiift  UTtco..,,-,^.x 
For  infurmntiou  apply  lo 

RKf .  t .  4v  ptriiJiTTex*  ■i.tt',. 

Or  MKH.  I'.  T.  Mll.l.fl^ 

MIIIh  Scminiin%  Alnmeda  County,  Cal 

FIELD   SEMIIflARY. 

Th   I  r  UnivcraUy 

rtf  I'ltlit  th  ami  m  net 

1ilf>.  K  O.  Kmu\,  I'rupririor,  ur  Mr*.   U.   fi.   Otui* 
4irui<,  rriri('i|iAl. 

Sackett  Boarding  and  Tay  School . 

•Iiiiiir  11144'  InflfiMii-i'^*  ninitiliiril  TAliU  nrm 

Prv|MirL<4  «tu«Jvi*ts  for  <,^Jte}{«  <tr  for  hii«1n«»m   uii 
drr  rehtdviil  niiu»Uir«  of  proved  uhlUl> .     Adtlrnei  tor 

D.  P.  SAQSETT,  Principal 

!|0,    ^t9    llitliiin     Mrrrl,     Hiklana.     I'Jit 


St 


\ 


KNABE 


J7ie  leadiitfjf  J^iojtos  of  the  WorhL 
Vneqnakd  tn  qualtttj  of  lone  and 
rjftrtdnlitj/. 

Musical  Department 

Of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &Co* 

114  DUPONT  STRiSBT, 

Sam  Faaxcxsco, 
Soxj(  AasifTa  Pacific  Coast. 


NORIV«AL_SCH0OL. 

Infltniction  in  Subjects  Eequlrel  in   All 
Grades  of  Teacheis'  CertiEcatss. 

Uoiird  ftFid  tt>otn>»  in  |>riTato  f*iiiiliei «(  reoaotiftlfle 

XAdrem : 
ISAAt'  WRrfJHT.  A,  W..  D.   i\   HAY7CES,   B.  J«. 

190^  Frank Hti  Strwl,  Oakknd.  0*9 


Gold  Coin 


BY  THE  PEC 

by 


]ililv4<«J    up   by   icarherft 

iiii£  M-^      I  rlnirrtl  WI0»  flr^i  ^^  <  .  i.  i  >^orkr4l 

r»r  X»u*                MahiihII-h  .,  Ind. 

f*^\Vrlt«- for  rirculuM  a.nd  s.fM.i  Ui'  ■•' t'LV<> 

txiok  autnU  iirid  ','4  i/ent*  in  ntJuh|H  \-  '.p- 

piiiK  ttinl   inaiiiii^,  and  rv':chf  frt'r  ■^H 

srhiM.l  room.  Sin;,  22^ ^4*  inches.  Worth  fS.  Ad- 
.JriH.-,  THK  KLl»ER  CO,.  Cbtc««fO,  111. 

I  I  A  ■  fl  !■  STU  D Y.  LATIK  and  ^UUhML 

nil  IWI  I  l-INHAK  CLASSICS,  •  Sample 
I  I  W  If  I  k  pa^^e  aiKt  Catnk»gue  of  School* 
IJ^xks,  Ircc  t:  1)1  SIT  VKH  .K:  Nvs*,,  No.  (J.  J.) 
noj  Walaul  Street,  riilUVDELHJA.  P.  A 


JO   H.   IPRYOR. 

Secretary  Educalbnal  fubliiMng  Co, 

•.n^rilW^  .o..  Steam  Book  &  Job  Printers,  .  i*i -VritKET. 

■tf*  ALL    OKUKKS    I'KU.MTLV    ATTIv.NDEO   TO. 


1 


University  of  Calipohnia. 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

FACULTY. 

DDWARD  S.  HOLDEN.  LLD.,  President  of  the  University. 

Cx.  A.  SHURTLEFF,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

M.  W.  FISH,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  A.  M.,M.  D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng.  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology. 
W.  F.  McNUTT,  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Edin.,  etc..  Professor  of  Principles  and  Prac- 

tice  of  Medicine. 
ROBERT   A.  McLEAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of   Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

Dean. 
W.  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
F.  B.  KANE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Patholo,^. 
A.  L.  LENGFELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry. 
WM.  B.  LEWITT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
BEXJ.  R.  SWAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

WM.  H.  MAYS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
WASHINGTON  AYER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 
WM.  WATT  KERR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 
ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

D(3UGLASS  W.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Pathology 

Curator 
JOHN  M.  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Colleg^te  Year  is  divided  into  a  Regular  and  Ptrliminary  Ttrm.  The  Prdiminary  Tkrw^ 
br-ans  March  ist  and  continues  ten  weeks.  The  Regular  Term  begins  June  ist  and  continues  five 
iTio:iths.  During  these  terms  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  taught,  didactically 
r  ::vl  clinically.  Regular  clinics  are  held  three  days  iu  the  week  at  the  City  and  County  HaapfUU. 
Potrero  avenue  (450  beds),  where  the  Professors  of  practical  chairs  have  charge  of  waida,  and 
lK>sscss  every  advantage  for  the  instruction  of  students.  There  is  also  an  active  clinic  coodacted 
three  times  a  week  at  the  College  building,  where  a  large  number  of  patients  are  examined  aud 
treated  before  the  classes.  Did.ictic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Professors,  and  evening 
recitations  are  held  three  times  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  throughout  the  entire  year.  Material  is  abundant  and  costi 
b'.it  little. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  course  of  instruction,  which  extends  througrh  seven  and  one  ball 
rionthsof  theyear,  aims  at  the  development  of  practical  physicians  and  surgrcona,  The^Mtt 
ndvantages  possessed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  enable  the  Rcgcutfaad 
I'aculty  to  commend  it  in  an  especial  mauner  to  those  seeking^  &  complete  and  systematic 
knowledj?e  of  the  medical  profession.  The  facilities  for  bed-side  study  have  been  lai-gefy 
increa.sed  of  late,  and  the  student  will  find  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  comprenen* 
siveness,  arc  nowhere  surpassed. 

Three  Years'  Course. 

In  response  to  the  general  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  higber  degree  ol 
proficiency  in  medical  education,  the  Medical  Department  of"  the  State  University  was  one  ot 
t!ie  first  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  three  years'  term  of  study.  No  student  can  present 
himself  for  final  examination  until  he  has  attended  faithfully  three  regular  courses  of  lectures 
and  clinics.  While  this  requirement  entails  no  extra  expense  in  the  matter  of  fees,  it  is  a  ^1 
further  guarantee  that  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  medical  School  but  those 
thoroughly  qualified. 

Fees. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once) $500 

Demonstrator's  Ticket -10  00 

Fee  for  the  l-irst  Course  of  Lectures         -         --         --..----  13000 

Ftc  f.jr  the  Second  Conr"^e  of  Lectures         - -        13000 

Thir  1  C(>ur.<;e  of  Lectures  gratuitous  for  such  as  ha\'e  paid  for  two  full  courses. 

Gradu.\ti':.'2r  Fee 4000 

I'or  the  Annual  Auuounceraent  .ind  Cntalogne  givnug  Reg'alations  and  other  information 
Address      ^ 

R.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D.,  Dean.  603  Merchant  St.  San  Francisco. 


Half  a  Century  in  School  Books! 

'38  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.  1 

P[Establiscd  i838.]  ^ 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS   AND  STATIONERS.  ' 
Isn5^^^  scecoot^  books. 


BARNES'    NEW    NATIONAL    READERS. .' 

five  niimljwi'B.     Printe*!   on   V»ettiitiful    paper.     Elegantly    ilht«trated.     Adminxbly 
graileiL     Better  than  ntiy  otiiers  y«>n  have  seen  aiul  as  rheap  a^  the  chenpesl. 

BARNES'  OEOGRAPniES. 

,  two-t)ook  aema.     Accurately  illufttiftteil  from  photograplis.     Cleiir.  distinct.     Ileau- 
tifuUy  colored  maps.     Copious  foot-notes.     Bound  in  cloth.     Popular  everywhere. 

BARNES*  HISTORIES. 

The  HlilKh'  History  of  UKriEI*  S'J'ATRS  has  u  LAKaEli  sale    than    any   other 

ftiinilar  Ujok.     Hi*»  Ueen  the  stundanl  for  years.     The  Prinmry   History  of  the 

Uiuttiil  .Stattjs  in  a  smnpttioiis  little  bouk  made  up  on  tht?  tame  eiirbful 

ami   accurate    plan.     HDiir   f^eneral    Uist^ny   and   Laticaster's 

Knglt.sh  History   give    thtt   greatest  sattafactioii. 

BARNES'     LANGUAGE     SERIES. 

[  Maxweirn  Primary  Ley^ons,    Barnt'**'  Ljtnguage  Lessons,  and  Sill's  iVjtctical  Lessoufe  in 

English   form   a  complete    ^tixiea   of  grammatical   etudy,   giving 

rational  iiietlirxU  of  learning  Kngliah. 

BARNES'  COPY-BOOKS. 

[Frbiary  series  four,  Gratumar  Stfriei  six  books.     Klegant,   busineaadike,   practical. 
Familiar  words,  early  use  of  sentences.     The  Writing  Charts  are  moat  valuable 
Qtt    teachers'    uiils.     Tin*    "  Souvenir"    presrnb*    beautiful  examples  of 
work  from  thirty-nitie  profic'itmt  penman.  Specimen  Uxik  con- 
tain i?ig  roniplete  aef  of  copiea  sent  on  application. 

kWARD'S   GRADED    LESSONS    IN    LETTER    WRITING 
AND  BUSINESS  FORMS. 

••These   booki)    imirk  an  era  in   language  bookfl.     We  heartily  com memi  them  to  all 

ihii  tleaire  to  eucount^^e  the  houest^  practical  doing  in  the  schoobroom  of  what  children 

[will  he  calle»l  ufK»n  to  r|<»  in  after  lifo.     These  books  will  hasten  the  time  when  the  com- 

liiion  school  graduate  will  be  able  to  wtite  correctly  and  rapidly  any  kitul  of  common  or 

llitsatD esa  1  ttte v , — A*.  IT.  Schoo I  Jourmtl, 

BARNES'    POPULAR    DRAWINGBOOKS 

|iUJve  full  coui^eii  in   free-hand,   mechanical,    perspective  drawings  and  tti  orthographic 

projection. 

BARNES'    FICKLTN  8   ARITHxMETIC 

,  Two  booobi.     El.KMENTAKV  and  COMPLETE,  full  of  brief  solutions,  concis*  rules 

ami  practical  examples. 

STEELE'S    SCIENCE    SERIES 

>  the  moat  popnUrsci.-nce  books  in  the  market.     The  ASTHt>XO.\n  ,  CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS,  and  ZOOLOUY  have  jnst  been  reviaed  (IfeiISS). 
ecimeu  pages  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  books  will  be  sent  on  application.   Addreaa 

A.    S^    BARMES    &   CO.,    PU3I^1SMERS. 

NEW    YORK    AND    CHICAGO.  _ 

E.  F.  ADAMSi  Agent,    Sansome  32oSt.,  San  Francisco. 


\N  Vivx  yJ\N  yi\N  Vi\N 


Vi\N-  yn\  VJVVV'J 


APPLBTONS' ! 


Nearly  every  County  in  California  adopted  more  or  iesa  oi 
our  books  this  summer  for  either  exclusive  or  supplementary] 
use.     We  have  made  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  the«e 
books  in  each  County  at  the  special  contract  prices. 

If  any  teachers  or  school  oflBcers  are  unable  to  procure  our] 
books  at  these  special  prices  from  their  local  dealers,  and  wlU| 
communicate  with  us,  we  will  see  that  the  books  arp  rirmnntlv 
placed  within  their  reach. 

Uo  not  forget  that  the  special  exchange  and  introaueioi 
rates  end  January  1, 1889,  after  which  date  they  can  be  bought] 
only  at  retail  prices. 


XEW  YORK. 


DORVILLE  LIBBY,  Manager. 

3oo  Post  Street,  San  Francdscoi  Cal* 

BOSTON.         CHICAGO.  ATLANTA.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ivXViVNVAN  >J^^ 


^ou  IV 


DECEMBER,   1888. 


VILFUL  DISOBEDIENCE— ITS  CAUSE  AND  ITS  PUNISH- 
MENT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  j 


Strange  to  say,  the  infliction  of  physical  pain  has  not  always  been 
•employed  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  but  in  one  case  it  has  even  been 
used  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education^  At  the  annual  festival 
'*Artheniis  Orthia*'  the  boys  in  the  public  schools  of  Sparta  were 
flipped  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  citizens  of  Sparta  to  exhibit 
their  ability  to  endure  physical  pain  without  flinching.  Quite  often  a 
boy  fell  to  the  floor  never  to  rise  again,  but  without  a  groan,  and  these, 
I  suppose,  the  '*  Paedonomos  *\  i.  e,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  w*ould  have  recommended  for  the  '  Bridge  medal '  if  such  a 
thing  as  the  Bridge  raedal  had  existed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Sparta. 

The  fact  that  so  many  persons  who  had  to  suffer  much  from  corporal 
punishment  advocate  the  continuance  of  this  mode  of  discipline  is 
probably  ownng  to  a  natural  continuity  of  the  branches  of  school  educa- 
tion, a  sort  of  atavism  in  the  term  of  the  Darwinian  theor>*  of  gradual 
development,  pointedly  expressed  by  the  self  evident  truth,  **what 
was  good  enough  for  the  parents  is  good  enough  for  the  children/ 

But  nothing  as  a  mode  of  punishment  has  lieen  so  decidedly  abus 
by  parents,  teachers,  superiors  in  office  as  corporal  punishment,  Ijcca 
it  has  not  the  worse  effect  on  those  that  suffer  it,  ev  en  actual  bodil 
harm  not  excepted,  but  because  it  exerts  the  most  grievous  influence  o 
those    who    habitually    inflict  it      School   education   stands   mtd-way 
between  home  education  and  the  severe,  merciless  training  of  real  life 
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The  worse  school  cannot  undo  the  influence  of  an  ideal  home,  a 
brave  father,  a  true  mother  ;  the  influence  of  the  best  school  is  entirely 
lost,  if  counteracted  and  sneered  at  in  the  home  of  the  scholar.  But 
those  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  school  ought  to  beware  of  the  habit- 
ual use  of  the  rod  as  much  as  of  the  regular  use  of  strong  poisons. 
The  dose  in  either  case  will  have  to  be  increased  steadily  and  a  cat- 
astrophe is  but  a  question  of  time. 

If  the  best  interest  of  those  who  have  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
had  to  be  taken  into  account,  corporal  punishment  should  be  absolutely 
forbidden.  But  as  schools  do  not  primarly  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  very  best  men  and  women  of  the  school  teachers,  but  of 
the  scholars  and  as  scholars  will  refuse  to  obey  and  will  tell  deliberate 
falsehoods — the  only  two  offenses  against  which  corporal  punishment 
is  efficient — I  want  to  discuss  here  some  of  the  causes  which  finally 
lead  to  this  kind  of  punishment. 

The  necessity  for  corporal  punishment  decreases  as  the  mutual  respect  of 
teacher  and  scholar  increases  and  conversely ^  the  necessity  for  corporal 
punishment  increases  as  the  mutual  respect  of  teacher  and  scholar  decreases, 

I .  The  first  condition  of  the  scholar's  respect  for  the  teacher  is  that  the 
teacher  should  be  a  good  teacher  and  moreover  not  merel}'  a  male  man 
but  a  real  man,  who  is  invariably  a  gentleman,  a  true  woman,  who  is 
invariably  a  lady.  Whoever  teaches  poorl}^  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
poor  disciplinarian,  if  we  define  discipline  in  its  highest  meaning  to  be 
"respect  for  the  teacher  and  voluntary,  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws 
laid  down  for  the  government  of  a  school  or  class. ' '  But  this  does  not 
include  the  fact  that  a  good  teacher  has  no  trouble  with  discipline  : 
instruction  and  education  are  not  identical  terms  and  the  teacher,  besides, 
has  to  endure  and  smooth  over  man\'  things  in  school  the  cause  of 
which  are  neither  found  in  the  teacher's  instruction  nor  in  his  conduct. 

A  poor  teacher  is  a  tedious  person  and  children  can  stand  anything 
but  tediousness  ;  the}^  revenge  themselves  for  their  sufferings  by  all 
sorts  of  pranks,  which  they  set  a-going  with  a  talent  and  a  perseverance 
admirable  as  such  and  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Children  know  more 
or  less  distinctly  that  they  are  mainly  sent  to  school  to  leani  something  ; 
they  feel  ([iiickly  enough  whether  a  teacher  advances  them  steadily  and 
without  loss  of  time  or  not,  and  as  soon  as  they  say  of  a  teacher  "you 
don't  learn  anything  from  him''  they  have  rendered  their  verdict  and 
the  signal  for  disobedience  is  given.  From  this  fact  we  should  derive 
that  a  poor  teacher  can  do  great  harn;  in  a  school  and  should  never 
remain  in  the  profession,  and  also  that  even  the  very  best  teacher  has 
every  reason  to  improve  his  methods  constantly,  to  interest  himself  in 
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SO  that,  however  often  he  teaches  the  same  thing, 

can  always  discover  a  new  point  in  it.     That  point  is  an  electric  spark] 

^"hich  regenerates  the  otherwise  stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  school-room. 

'*  A  class   is  like  a  saddle-horse,  says  Diesterweg ;  he  is  proud  of  r| 

iskilled  rider,  even  if  trembling  under  him,  and  mercilessly  throws  him  | 

rho  has  not  learned  how  to  manage  a  horse/*     Children  by  a  kind  of 

'Knnation  worship  what  they  might  grow  to  be  at  some  time,  especially 

>Vs  admire  a  fearlessly  just  and  nevertheless  kind  teacher.     Even  the  J 
^s^t  teacher  wnll  find  his  influence  slip  away  from  under  his  hands,  if] 
^*i3tead  of  being  guided  by  well -established  principles  he  allows  him- 
^^1  f  to  be  influenced  by  personal  caprices,  if  he  praises  to-day  what  hej 
P^xind   fault  with  yesterday.     Children  despise  even  the  most  talented  I 
t^^cher  whose  conduct  out  of  school  is  the  subject  of  remarks,  whol 
^c^es  not  do  himself  what  he  asks  them  to  do,  who  is  not  punctual,  notl 
i^y,  not  mannerly  and  who  hesitates  to  confess  at  once  a  mistake  he  hasT 
Lade.     No  theor}-  can  teach  a  teacher  how  to  handle  the  discipline  of  a] 
l^lass,  of  a  school.     One  of  the  most  difficult  things  has  to  be  constantly  J 
c^iiltivated  in  order  to  meet  all  the  different  cases  none  of  which  are  evcB 
S4.1ike,  viz,   the    constant  exercise  of   tact   by  the   teacher.     Teachersl 
Without  tact  are  perfectly  incurable  :  the  advice  of  others  is  of  no  bene- 
fit to  them,  while  teachers  with  the  gift  of  tact  find  an  ever  flowing 
source  of  improvement  in  tlieir  own  experience,     "  The  actual  worl^ 
done  by  a  teacher  is  directly  proportional  to  his  personal  character  auc 
professional  ^ability,  and  conversely  proportional  to  the  punishment  he 
inflicts.'* 

2.  Teachers  ought  to  direct  their  constant  attention  to  the  forming  of- 
good    habits  in  children.     The  imitative  faculty  is  ver>'  strongly  devet|^ 
oped  in   them  and  sometimes  it  is  very  little  harder  to  lead  them  tc 
good  habits  than  to  lea*l  them  to  bad  ones,     Plutarch  says  **  Virtue  i^ 
a  long  habit"  and  all  the  little  things  in  school  that  ought  to  be  trainc 
to  become  a  habit  create  a  strength  of  volition  in  a  scholar  that  wit] 
essentially  make  many   now   prevalent  offenses   impossible.     Among 
these  are  the  habit  of  walking  and  silting  straight,  cjuietuess  in  lh4 
class-room  and  in  the  halls  of  the  school  building,  distinct  pronuucial 
tion»    looking  straight  at  the  person  addressed,  regular  and  punctua 
attendance  at  school,  and,  above  all,  tidiness  of  books  and  papers  anc 
good  order  in  their  desks.  The  latter  two  points  are  perhaf>s  the  only  onei 
where  a  teacher  has  the  direct  control  of  the  physical  cleanliness  > 
scholars  without  running  the  risk  of  coming  into  collision  with  thcii 
parents. 

3,  Corporal  punishment  in  schools  will  l>e  rare  in  a  community  wher 
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the  home  of  the  scholar  is  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  schooL 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  teachers  should  visit  the  homes  of  the  scholars 
as  often  as  possible;  in  large  cities  this  is  an  impossibility,  but  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  offer  parents  opportunities  to  see  the  schools  at 
their  work,  not  simply  at  public  exhibitions.  Once  or  twice  a  3rear 
there  shold  be  a  public  session  of  the  schools  arranged  for  this  purpose 
and  the  greatest  benefit  will  arise  from  such  an  arrangement  to  both 
teachers  and  scholars,  if  we  can  impress  parents  with  the  feet'  that 
there  are  other  children  besides  their  own  in  school,  children  of  whom 
Horace  Mann  says,  **  They  enter  school  from  the  vast  variety  of  homes 
which  exist  in  our  country.  From  different  households,  where  the 
widest  diversity  of  parental  and  domestic  influence  prevails,  the  children 
enter  the  school-room,  where  there  must  be  comparative  uniformity.  At 
home  some  of  these  children  have  been  indulged  in  every  wish,  flat- 
tered and  smiled  upon  for  the  energies  of  their  low  propensities,  and 
even  their  freaks  and  whims  enacted  into  household  laws.  Some  have 
been  so  vigorously  debarred  from  every  innocent  amusement  and 
indulgence,  that  they  have  opened  for  themselves  a  way  to  gratification 
through  artifice,  and  treachery,  and  falsehood.  Others  frx>m  vicious 
parental  example  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  vile  associates,  have 
been  trained  to  bad  habits  and  contaminated  with  vicious  principles 
ever  since  they  were  born  ;  some  being  taught  that  honor  consists  in 
whipping  a  boy  larger  than  themselves  ;  others,  that  the  chief  end  of 
man  is  to  own  a  box  that  cannot  be  opened  and  tp  get  money  enough 
to  fill  it ;  and  others  again  have  been  taught  upon  their  father's  knees, 
to  shape  their  young  lips  to  the  utterance  of  oaths  and  blasphemy.  All 
these  must  be  made  to  obey  the  same  general  regulations,  to  puisue  the 
same  studies,  to  aim  at  the  same  results."  Much  of  the  undervaluing 
of  the  work  of  teachers  has  come  from  the  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  how 
difficult  a  profession  ours  is  and  for  this  ignorance  the  teachers  themselves 
are  to  a  great  extent  responsible. 

As  most  of  the  cases  of  direct  disobedience  are  caused  by  inexperience 
of  beginners  in  teaching,  who  are  apt  to  make  mistakes,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  constant  study  of  the 
nature  of  children.  This  is  the  respect  the  teacher  owes  the  child.  As 
a  skillful  farmer  investigates  the  properties  of  the  soil  before  he  puts 
•  seed  into  it,  as  an  artist  carefully  examines  the  marble  as  to  its  brittle- 
ness,  its  veins  and  its  shade  before  he  commences  to  shape  it,  thus  the 
skillful  teacher  should  ever  study  the  soil  where  he  sows  and  should 
determine  and  classify  the  material  which  has  to  be  sliaped  by  him  and 
his  art.     Aristophanes  says  **  Children  are  taught  by  their  teachers,  but 
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iien  ihey  have  risen  to  manhood.  Poets  must  teach  them/'  The 
divination  of  a  great  poet,  of  a  great  artist  is  indispensable  to  a  great 
leacher  and  no  teacher  can  be  considered  great  who  has  not  mastered  all 
tlx^  details  of  his  profession.  To  do  this  the  teacher  must  remember 
tHat  he  was  once  a  child  himself,  however  far  that  time  may  seem  remote, 
atad  constantly  compare  the  incidents  and  experience  of  his  own  educa- 
tion with  those  of  his  scholars — a  habit  which  is  probably  the  secret  why 
ili.e  verj*  best  teachers  ever  remain  young  and  vigorous — and,  above  all, 
teachers  should  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  great  teachers 
teach. 

The  more  a  thinking  teacher  studies  the  nature  of  children,  the  more 
fa^e  is  bound  to  respect  it  and  he  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  wilful  disobedience  and  deliberate  lying  are  more  the  result 
^f  bad  training  than  a  natural  trait  of  children  and  that  repeated  or 
""Gc|uent  corporal  punishment  is  not  the  proper  means  of  effecting  a 
Permanent  reform.  Henry  Senger 


^1       The   fossil  teacher,  deep  in  the  ruts  of  antiquity,  says,  **Wliatthe 

^^&i"^de  prescribes;  what  else  mn  I  teach?**     But  the  rtv?/ teacher  who 

^^^^3  studied  the  best  methods  say,   "Whatever  will  make  my  pupils 

^V^onest.  earnest,  capable,  truth-loving,  and  God-fearing  men  and  women/' 

^nd  his  teacher's  head  is  in  the  sunlight,  while  both  the  fossil  teacher's 

*Xead  and  heart  are  in  the  midst  of  grade  and  grind.     To  teach  the 

^liild  you  muse  study  the  child,  its  likes  and  dislikes,  hopes  and  fears, 

its  body  and  soul ;  all  there  is  of  it.     It  is  a  great  thing  lo/v/t>7^xhildren. 

I        ^one  have  attained  this  wisdom  in  perfection,  and  the  few  w^ho  have 

^P  learned  the  most  are  the  ones  who  have  been  the  wisest  and  best  among 

"   the  sons  of  men. —  The  School  Jounml.  \ 
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Let  everything  be  taught  to  young  children  which  forms  and  exer- 
cises the  habit  of  attetition  and  the  power  of  judging  things  by  the  eye ;  - 
for  one  of  the  chief  and  important  duties  of  the  instructor  is  to  teach 
the  young  to  observe.  Education  ih  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  , 
word,  might  often  advantageously  be  dispensed  with,  if  insptraiion 
could  be  communicated  in  place  of  it.  It  is  better  for  the  child  to  be 
taught  ver>^  little,  provided  a  well-directed  curiosity  is  excited  and  a 
spirit  of  investigation  awakened,  and  then  the  object  of  education  is  j 
virtually  fulfilled. — Ex\ 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION, 

*'  The  thing  which  hath  been  is  the  thing  which  shall  be  and  there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  "  What  has  been  called  the  New  Edu- 
cation is  (so  far  as  essential  principals  are  concerned)  as  old  as  the  days 
when  Socrates  first  called  the  Athenian  youth  about  him  and  inspired 
them  with  the  disposition  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and  also  taught 
them  those  great  moral  truths  which  underly  all  noble  living  and  true 
manhood.  It  is  as  old  as  the  time  when  the  Great  Teacher,  himself. 
took  a  little  child  and  placed  it  in  the  midst  of  contending  disciples  to 
teach  them  that  spirit  of  humility  which  is  absolutely  necessar\'  for  all 
right  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  development,  or  when  the  Golden 
Rule  first  astonished  the  ears  of  a  selfish  and  contentions  generation. 

Solomon  expressed  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  New  Education, 
when  he  said,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go",  for  the 
important  reason,  *'  that  when  he  is  old  he  ivill  not  depart  from  it,  mark 
what  he  says, — "Train  up  a  child."  The  old  education,  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  more  of  Latin  origin  than  the  new,  having  originated  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  thus  descended  to  the  present  time)  had  for  its 
object — knoiviyig.  The  spirit  of  the  New  Education  so-called,  may  be 
all  concentrated  in  one  word — doini^.  Instead  of  trying  to  master  dead 
languages,  and  abstractions  in  mathematics,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  old,  the  New  Education,  on  the  contrary,  would  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  living  languages,  and  the  practical  problems  of  life.  While  the 
old  education  thought  a  great  deal  of  technical  grammar,  Col.  Parker 
believes  that  the  world  would  have  been  better  off  if  Lindley  Murray 
had  died  before  he  inflicted  the  race,  by  publishing  the  first  grammar  of 
the  English  language.  While  the  old  school  masters  worshipped  Web- 
ster's spelling  books,  the  Col.  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  all  the  spelling 
books  in  the  land  were  placed  in  a  pile  and  set  on  fire,  they  would 
throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  in  any  other  way.  It  appear^ 
that  he  would  pass  by  "passing,"  let  the  diagram  die,  and  analy^^ 
analysis  out  of  every  grade  below  the  high  school. 

While  the  old  education  believed  in  analyzing  Paradise  Lost  and  ll  '*' 
Essay  on   Man.  the  new  would  spend  the  time  in  teaching  pupils  '^ 
understand  and  appreciate  good  literature,  which  is  by  far   the  mo^^ 
important  part  of  a  child's  education.     For  in  the  train  of  good  liters^ 
ture  and  stutlious  habits  are  to  be  found  all  refinements — all  the  virtue 


adBrn  and  elevate  mankind.     That  foolish  notion  which  has  s€ 
ig  prevailed,  that  technical  grammar  will  make  a  pupil  speak  aud_ 
ite  the  English  language  correctly — is  fast  passing  away*     By  traitii 
g  this  generation  of  pupils  to  form  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing 
od  English,  the  teachers  of  to-day  will  he  the  inllnence  by  which  th^ 
esent  reign  of  slang,  vulgarit>^  and  profanit>%  together  with  the  vice 
which  they  lead,  will  pass  away,  and  thus  usher  in  the  reign  of  reasoii|| 
rtue,  and   truth.     Tbe  New  Education  believes  in  the  truth  of  th^ 
otto^"  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he;**  that  Satan  creeps  into  the  idllj 
ain  ;  that  vice  is  tlie  direct  and  necessary  result  which  comes  from 
ck  of  right  culture  of  head  and  heart ;  that  it  ts  a  no  more  difficult 
mg  to  train  pupils  to  grow  up  to  be  good  men  and  women  than 
come    good    scholars,    provided   parents     and    teachers    will    worli 
jether  in  the  right  spirit  for  the  moral  training  of  childhood,  whicl 
plies  that  they  shall  understand  the  right  motivts  by  which  to  influencd 
!  young  mind  and  heart,  and  possess  the  skill  lo  apply  them  in  th€ 
^  work  of  forming  character — which  is  the  supreme  end  of  the  Xe\^ 
Batiou. 

But  rhat  would  lie  a  worthless  edifice,  however  beautiful;  if  th^ 
Lndation  was  decayed,  thus  making  it  unable  to  withstau<l  the  stf)rm^ 
Lich  beat  upon  it ;  so  a  healthy  condition  of  the  physical  system,  i^ 
solutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and  his  posterity, 
le  Old  Education  understood  that  **  health  is  better  than  wealth, 
d  introduced  physiology  into  the  school -room ;  the  patent  medicine 
llionaires  show  the  result  of  teaching  the  dry  bone  of  facts  of  physiJ 
>g}%  in  which  the  Gradgrind  teachers  of  the  pa^t  so  mtich  delighted.^ 
le  New  Education  will  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,- 
lysicalh'.  mentally,  and  morally — ^in  other  words,  induce  him  to  forn 
rht  habits  of  observing  thinking  and  doing ^  including  right  habits  i 
iiig,  drinking  and  dress.  The  means  by  which  a  pupil  may 
luced  to  observe  the  laws  of  health  are— his  love  for,  antl  coniiclenc 
both  parent  and  teacher,  and  a  shrinking  back  in  terror  from  th€ 
vitable  consequences  which  result  from  the  formation  of  bad  habits; 
idly  presented  to  his  awakened  sense,  imagina Hon  -dm]  fntson,  Thest 
^iJild  be  presented  in  season  and  out  of  season,  from  the  time  the 
t^it  first  begins  to  lisp  to  the  time  he  leaves  home  and  school,  to  ; 

in  life  for  himself.     Early  and  bad  habits  are  lasting. 

AWr'   Education  is  the  frtte  Education  ;  rightly  carried  oul,  it  19 
hre  cure  for  most  of  the  ills  which  effect  humanity.     It  appeals  tc 

affections,  imagination,  and  reason  :  before  its  benign  sway  igno 
intemperance,  pride  and  prejudice,  pain  and  passion,  fell  disH 
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ease  and  pretnatue  death  willrapidly  decrease  and  finally  vanish  away, 
and  in  their  places  will  spring  up  health  and  happiness,  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  thus  usher  in  the  Age  of  Science  and  Learning — the  Golden 
Age  of  Humanity.  Is  this  a  mere  fancy — a  mere  ideal,  which  can 
neVer  be  realized  ?  On  the  contrary,  statistics  disprove  the  old  depravity 
theory  in  respect  to  childhood.  Charless  Dudley  Warner  gives  the 
reports,  for  a  series  of  years,  of  the  various  eleemosynary  institutions 
in  the  State  of  N.  Y.  especially  those  which  have  taken  foundlings 
from  the  large  cities,  and  placed  them  under  the  best  of  teachers ;  and 
those  statistics  show  that,  out  of  the  vast  number  of  children  cared  fijr, 
the  parents,  for  the  most  part,  belonging  to  the  vilest  order  of  criminals, 
over  95  per  cent,  grew  up  to  be  respectable  members  of  society.  The 
Old  Education  considered  the  child  to  be  totally  depraved — a  veritable 
child  of  the  devil ;  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  most  celebrated  theolo- 
gian of  the  last  century,  declared,  us  the  logical  result  of  this  theory 
that  children  might  be  rightfully  representedlas  vipers.  Dr.  Holmes 
suggests  the  amusing  application — **  Suffer  little  z^^^rs  to  come  unto 
me,  for  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  Old  Education  believed  that  most  anything  was  good  enough  for 
the  children,  the  Neiv  is  certain  that  nothing  is  good  enough  for  the 
pupil — school  houses  built  after  the  most  approved  plans,  and  seats  and 
desks  of  the  latest  improved  pattern,  extensive  [apparatus,  pictures  and 
decorations  on  the  walls.  The  Old  Education  believed  in  rules  of  und^ 
and  words,  the  New,  in  the  Golden  Rule — the  teacher  setting  the  exam- 
ple by  observing  it  himself 

Formerly   the  teacher  said  go,  and  often  emphasized  the  word  with  a 
blow  ;  the  coming  teacher  will  say — Who  can  do  this  ?     What  do  yon 
see  ?     How  is  it  done  ?     And  why  is  it  so  ?     Why  is  this  right  ?    Why 
is  that  wrong  ?     How  many   agree  ?   What  is  your  opinion  Mary  ?  And 
has  anyone  a  question  to  ask  ?     The  policy  of  the  past  was  conscrip- 
tion ;  the  coming  teacher  will  call  for  volunteers.     The  pains  taken  by 
the  ancient  school  master  were  measured   by   those   received  by  his 
pupils,   thus  securing  a  vivid  and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind,  by 
means   of  a  similar  impression   upon  the  body.     The  apostle  of  the 
new  order  of   things  will  cause  mental  pain  in  a  pupil  by  exciting  hi^ 
curiosity  to  such  a  degree  that  he  will  not  l)e  easy  until  he  has  investi' 
gated  the  mystery  for  himself.     In  the  place  of  cramming  facts  ;  ther^ 
will   be  development  of  power  ;  knowledge  will  be  learned  through  th^ 
senses.     The  teacher  lull  of  this  modern  spirit  will  make  ever>'  lesso^ 
have  a  good  influence  on  character,  knowing  also,  that  the  habit  OJ 
overcoming   difficulties  will  develop  a  persevering  disposition  to  which 
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philosophical 
ber  knowing  that  nearly  all  the  so-called  faults  of  pupils  are  but 
Bected  or  misdeveloped  virtues ;  he  understands  the  secret  of  that 
^ij^sical  chemistr\^  by  which  obstinacy  is  converted  into  persever- 
1;  he  contrives  to  keep  the  mischievous  ones  interested  and  busy, 
■ley  become  his  brighest  and  best  pupils  ;  he  has  found  out  that 
nee  of  mind,  so  far  from  denoting  a  lack  of  ability,  on  the  cou- 
f  often  indicates  great  mental  activit}-,  wrongly  directed.  Under 
influence  of  his  magic  wand,  the  dull  pupils  become  bright ;  child* 

Kme  eagerly  to  school  ;  lessons  are  an  intellectual  feast,  and  life,  to 
iipil,  a  perpetual  joy.  Col.  Parker  says  that  few  teachers  are 
med  to  credit  him,  when  he  telLs  them  that  during  30  years  teaching, 
bas  never  yet  come  across  one  bad  boy.  They  might,  be  bad  enough 
34lier  teachers ;  but  to  him  who  knows  the  motives  by  which  the 

t>i  the  child  is  awakened  to  its  first  thrill  of  love  and  gratitude  ; 
own  soul  goes  out  to  the  young  immortals  commited  to  his  care 
i  Greater  Teacher,   who  has  said^It  were  better  that  a  mi  11 -stone 
tanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  be  drowned  in  the  depth   of  the 
rather  than  that  any  should  cause  even  one  of  these  little  ones  to 
tid. 

0  such  a  soul,  there  are  no  bad  boys — the  good  is  made  to  predom- 
e  and  have  control  over  the  thoughts,   feelings  and  deeds  of  the 
'ward  child.  I 
j|keu   in   the  New^    Education,    teaching,    instead  of  being  a  step-  ■ 
■  stone,  to   something   higher   and   better,    becomes  the   grandest 
Noblest  profession  under  heaven,  requiring  of  hira  who  engages  in  m 

almost  in6nite  art,  a  corabiuation  of  qualities  as  rare  as  they  are  ■ 
issary.  The  profession  calls  for  the  brightest  intellects,  the  ripest  1 
ure,  the  serenest^  loftiest,  and  most  devoted  men  and  women,  that 

be  furnished  by  this  great  and  glorious  couutr}-  whose  very  existence 
ends  upon  the  right  education  of  the  people. 

Character  is  higher  than  intellect,''  says  Emerson  ;  for  he  who  w*as 

wisest   and  the  brightest,  has  also  been  called,  the  mtanest  of  man- 

1  True  teaching,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term»  is  a  fine  art, 
tiring  genius  of  a  higher  order  than  either  music,, painting,  sculpture 
•oetry,  ' '  for,  w^hile  these  do  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  character 
he  art,  the  Great  Teacher,  himself,  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  motto, 

the  good  only  are  great.  The  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its 
*ce  ;  so  character  of  a  high  order  is  absolutely  essential  in  him  who 
Jd  form  the  character  of  youth — to  paint  the  pictures  of  tnith  and 
ity  upon  tlie  uueraseable  tablets  of  the  mind  ;  to  strike  the  chords 
ympathy  and  love,  and  make  glad  music  in  the  soul  of  childhood. 
Hake  each  Hfe  a  poem  both  beautiful  and  sublime ;  to  restore,  in  its 
in  beauty,  the  human  form  divine^ — this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
V  Education.  L.  Cofkland, 

TROLIA,  Humboldt  County,  Cal.] 
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THE   VALUE  OF  OCTSIDE  READING  IN  TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY. 

This  is  an  era  of  new  things.  The  world  in  general  seems  to  have 
awakened  to  the  idea,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  merit  in  the  "  good  old 
way/'  but  is  searching  in  all  directions  for  improved  methods  of  doing 
things.  In  scientific  investigation,  in  mechanical  industries,  and  even 
in  methods  of  teaching,  inventions  and  discoveries  are  constantly  being 
made,  each  of  which  claims  to  be  an  improvement  upon  all  older  systems. 

The  ^theory   and  practice  of  teaching   especially   has   changed  and 
advanced  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  until  it  is  scarcely  recog- 
nized as  the  same  institution  that  it  used  to  be.     It  has  progressed  fipom 
empirics  to  a  science — from  the  birch-weilders*  trade  to  the  profession  of 
pedagogy.     Systems  have  been  revolutionized,  investigation  and  expe- 
rience have  deduced  principles  upon  which  a  new  order  of  education  has 
been  founded  ;  and  each  branch  of  school  studies  instead  of  being  val- 
uable as  so  much  intrinsic  knowledge,  is  pursued  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  the  particular  faculty  with  which  it  is  clasified.    We  no 
longer  look  upon  the  ability  to  solve  the  hardest  problem  in  the  hard- 
est text-book  as  the  thing  to  be  sought  for  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 
We  see  in  ability  the  triumph  of  the  pupil's  reasoning  power  and  value 
the  mental  discipline  that  strengthens  this  faculty,  the  important  one  in 
rendering  him  a  self-reliant  being. 

The  reform  which  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
way  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  in  school,  is  especially  note-worthy 
in  the  study  of  Geography.  Original  methods  in  this  study  have  been 
entirely  revohitionized.  The  primitive  school  teacher  no  longer  sits 
with  pencil  pinned  to  the  page  doling  out  to  each  pupil  his  share  of 
"  map  questions  "  or  leads  in  a  sing-song  chant  through  weary  lists  of 
review.  To-day  the  pupil's  attention  and  interest  are  stimulated  by 
such  appliances  as  relief  and  outline  maps,  globes  and  other  apparatus, 
and  the  live  teacher  is  ransacking  school  libraries,  encyclopedias,  and 
every  other  available  source  for  material  to  furnish  his  geography  class 
with  what  is  of  the  most  valuable  assistance — supplenientar>'  reading. 

In  reckoning  the  value  of  outside  reading  in  connection  with  this 
branch  of  .school  studies,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  ultimate  object 
to  be  obtained  by  the  study  and  the  connection  between  the  text-book 
and  the  reading  matter  that  we  consider  desirable  to  accompany  it. 

The  question   which  will  arise  here  then  is — for  what  do  we  study 
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agraphy?      Geography    is    classed   among   those   branches   termed 
-knowledge  studies,"     It  is  one  of  the  studies   designed  to  give  the 
pupil  a  general  knowledge  of  culture.   Regarded  psychologically  is  one 
the  means  of  cultivating  the  memory.     In  is  practical  application  it 
pas  a  two-fold  value.     It  gives  the  information  regarding  geographical 
llcts  which  everybody  desires,  and  it  is  a  means  of  enabling  the  pupil  to 
l^nderstand  the  civilization,  the  condition  and  the  history  of  the  world. 
Considered  in  this  latter  sense,  geography  is    to  be  studied  not  so 
iuch  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  a  means  to  an  end.     The  culture  afforded  is 
>t  in  the  knowledge  of  the   location  of  the   various  places  that   are 
enerally  committed  to  memory  from  the  textbook,  though  this  infor- 
aation  is   necessar>'  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  relations  exist- 
ag  between  the  different  peoples  of  the  world.     To   knowithe  location 
long  list  of  cities,  rivers,  etc.,  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  the  study.     It 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  fact  tliat  I^udon  stands  upon  the  banks  ot  the 
significant  Thames,    that  we  strive   to  lodge  it  in  our  memory.     We 
ive  not   accomplished  the  aim  of  the  science  when  we  remember  that 
ribralter  is  the  most   southerly  cape  of  Europe.     The  true  object  looks 
eyond  this.     This  work  which  belongs  to  elementary'  geography  is  but 
getting  ready  for  the  desired  end^    which  comes  in  the  study  of  the 
eople  and  their  history. 

It  is   true  that  all  modern  authors  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  text4xx>ks  to  a  description  of  the  different  countries  and  peoples  ; 
_but  they  .succeed  but  indifferently  in  obtaining  the  desired  re.su It. 

Few  pupils  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  situation,  or  appearance  of 
Ihe  country,  the  characteristics  and  customs,  or  the  state  of  society  of 
the  people,  after  they  have  completed  the  school  geography.    The  style 
Df  the   narrative  is  not  so  attractive  that  it  impresses   them.     They 
sually  consider  it  '*  dr\^"  and  either  memorize  the  text  bodily,  or  go  to 
lieir  class  room  with  not  even  a  vague  idea  of  what  is  in  the  lesson.     As  a 
suit,  teachers  complain  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  geography  class, 
le  dullness  of  the  pupils  in  examination,  and,  finally,  it  is  worse  than  a 
k^aste  of  time.     Let  the  teacher  bring  into  class  some  interesting  .selec- 
tion pertaining  to  the  subject  in  hand  ;  read  and  discuss  it,  and  mark 
^he  enthusiasm  that  follows.     Let  him  tell  them  where  to  find  other 
Breading  that  is  connected  with  the  subject,  aud  expect  them  to  reix)rt 
the  result  of  their  reading  in  class,  and  geography  will  soon  appear  in  a 
jew  light. 

I  believe  that  an  interesting  book,  read  at  the  right  time  will  do  more 
fix  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  a  term's  study  of  the 
le  facts  from  the  book.     Many  stor>'"  books  are  admirably  adapted  to 
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this  kind  of  work.  The  average  boy  has  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
England  and  English  people  after  he  has  followed  Tom  Brown  through 
Rugby  and  Oxford  than  he  will  get  from  a  month's  work  on  the  occu- 
pations of  the  people,  the  commercial  cities,  and  the  definition  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  geography  is,  or  can  be 
made,  one  of  the  best  means  of  developing  the  imagination.  We 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  earth  beyond  that  part  of  it  which  we 
have  seen.  The  remaining  part  can  only  be  a  mind  picture  to  us, 
formed  by  some  means  of  information,  other  than  that  of  our  own  pres- 
ence. The  pupil  must  transport  himself,  as  it  were,  from  the  seen  to 
the  unseen,  and  draw  on  his  imaginative  powers,  to  realize  that  there 
are  people  and  lands  whose  characteristics  are  indiflFerent  from  his  own. 

The  correctness  and  vividness  of  this  mental-picture  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  impression  made  by  the  information.  The  pages  of 
our  geofl*aphies,  filled  with  the  dry  bones  of  facts  do  not  afford  very 
ample  material  for  the  cultivation  of  a  strong  imagination. 

The  pupil's  idea  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth's  surface  seldom  gets 
beyond  yellow  and  blue  paint,  many  of  them  have  no  conception  of  dis- 
tant cities  and  rivers  except  as  black  dots  and  crooked  lines.  The  idea 
never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  those  characters  represent  just  such 
towns  and  streams  that  they  are  familiar  with.  That  division  of  the 
science  given  in  the  text-books  under  the  head  of  * '  Descriptive  Geogra- 
phy," is,  generally,  no  more  succesfully  studied.  Pupils  ordinarily  con- 
fuse locations,  products,  and  miscellaneous  facts  in  conglomeration  that 
would  rival  Mark  Twain's  "English  as  she  is  taught."  Indeed,  after 
the  appearance  of  that  production,  it  would  not  be  surprising,  if  we 
were  treated  to  some  examination  paper — collector's  diary  of  recent  dis- 
coveries in  geographical  science. 

This  unsatisfactory  result  of  geography  teaching  can  be  greatly,  I 
believe  I  may  say  entirely,  obviated  by  skillhil  use  of  outside  reading. 
The  points  of  interest  regarding  an}-  countr>'  are  much  better  remem- 
bered after  reading  an  illustrated  book,  than  after  studying  the  same 
facts  from  a  book.  We  are  perfectl}'  familiar  with  the  celebrated  scenes 
of  Europe  and  Asia  after  reading  Zig  Zag  Journeys.  The  travels  of 
Taylor,  Livingston  and  Dalton  give  a  fascinating  interest  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa.  Even  the  desolation  of  the  Artie  Seas,  becomes  an  attrac- 
tive region  to  the  class  that  reads  Hall's  '*  Adrift  in  the  Ice-fields,''  or 
Dr.  Kane's  "Explorations  "  or,  perhaps,  Jules  Verne's  *'  North  Pole." 

Imaginar>^  journeys  taken  by   the  class  through  foreign  countries 
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Ith  '*  Zlg-Zag  **  or  '*  Rollo  '*  books  as  a  source  of  iuformation,  arouse  a 
kvonderfiil  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  the  recitation. 

The  market   is  ov^er-riinning  with  books,  inteudecl  especially  for  tWs 

rork,  sothat  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  material.     Much  goodassts- 

ince  can  be  gained  from  encyclopedias,  and  current  newspapers  and 

Imagazines.     Such  books  as  the  '*Zig*Zag  Journeys/*  the  **  Random 

[Rambles/'  the  **  Bod  ley  *'  or  **  Rollo   Books  '"  should  be  found  in  every 

[school  library. 

Not  only  for  the  amount  and  kind  of  information  which  it  presents,  is 
Jthis  reading  valuable.     The   habits  of  glearing  thoughts,  and  associat- 
ing them,  wnll  give  the  pupil    the  ability  to  discriminate  in  his  reading, 
^and  to  get  the  most  value  from  the  reading  he  does  in  after  life. 

It  also  forms  a  taste  for  a  higher  class  of  reading  matter,  that  abjures 
the  sensational  crime-record  of  the  weekly  new^spaper,  and  the  dime- 
no  veL 

The  teacher  has  laid  the  chief  stone  in  the  foundation  of  a  noble  and 
useful  life,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  teaching  his  pupils  what  to  read, 
and  how  to  read.  Mrss  Ida  GRKVt 

Marvsville,  Yuba  County,  Cal.,   November.  2,   1887* 


This  two-year-old  boy  runs  about  150  miles  a  day,  and   wouldn't 
[nit  then  if  it  didn't  grow  dark.    He 'is  very  busy.     He  has  all  the 
*are  of  me,  and,  in  addition  to  his  regular  routine  duties,  he  manage*?  a 
-lousand  things  no   one   else  would   think   of.      Yesterday   morning 
^ore  ten  o'clock,  he  picked  and  ate,  regardless  of  maturity  or  color,  a 
>int  of  w^ild  strawberries,  followed  a  w^agon  half  a  mile  down  the  road, 
jot   lost  in  the  woods,  choked  up  the  fountain  with  gravel,  fell  out  of  a 
l3iammock,  stung  himself  with  a  bee,  ate  some  strange  looking  berries 
[that  his  mother  knows  are  deadly  poison,  played  wuth  a  mad  dog  (his 
[aunt  says  she  knows  it  was  mad),  talked  to  a  tramp  who  came  to  kid- 
iliap  him  (it  was  an  honest  fanner  coming  into  the  circus,  but  the  boy*s 
at  and  mother   united  on  the  tramp  and  kidnapper  theory),  stepped 
a  red  lizard,  built  a  dam  and  fell  into  the  brook.     I  helped  him  build 
the  dam ;  in  fact,  I  confess  that  I  built  the  greater  part  of  it.  and  enticed 
the  prince  to  assist ;  but  he  fell  into  the  brook  himself,  and  all  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  I  pushed  him  in,  and  laughed  at  him,  and 
encouraged  him  to  enjoy  it,  are  simply  campaign  stories  circulated  for 
political  effect. — Hawktye. 
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BOSTON   LETTER. 

Boston  is  her  old  self  again  and  the  Mark  Twain  eulogized  "  New 
England  Weather,'*  is  holding  high  carnival  in  this  well  beloved  dty. 
The  weather  shouldn't  be  mentioned?  Well,  I  agree  with  you — suck 
weather  shouldn't  be  mentioned  by  manj-  excepting  Church  members. 
I  was  at  a  banquet  given  to  Dr.  Tourgee,  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music,  some  day  days  ago.  The  Doctor  is  now  able  to  resume  his 
duties  atthe  school  and  is  looking  quite  himself  again,  to  the  pleasure 
of  his  many  friends.  Among  those  assembled  to  do  him  honor  were 
the  celebrated  musicians,  Petersilea,  Whiting,  O'Neil  and  scores  of 
others.  In  his  remarks  during  the  evening.  Dr.  Tourgee  said :  "The 
school  has  the  largest  attendance  of  any  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States" 
and  he  said  it  was  proposed  to  carry-  on  a  good  English  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  its  musical  training.  Boston  is  proud  of  this 
institution  and  will  see  that  it  prospers. 


*'Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion"  are  agitating  some  of  our  citizens 
to  a  great  extent.  Last  Sunday  as  Fulton  got  through  his  speech  at 
Tremont  Temple,  the  car  I  sat  in  was  hailed  by  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  kept  up  a  rather  loud  conversation  on  said  lecture,  which  had  the 
tliree  "  R's"  for  its  subject.  **  Yes.  Rum  and  Romanism  go  together" 
they  agreed.  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  myself  as  I  recalled  the  recent 
grand  parade  of  the  Catholic  Temperance  Associations  of  this  cit}'. 
which  was  by  far  the  most  orderly,  cleanest,  really  respectable  and 
largest  exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  seen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
prejudiced  people  think  "The  Scarlet  Woman,"  as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  Catholic  Church,  is  already  to  demoralize  this  country,  but  all 
broad-minded,  intelligent  people  here  are  well  pleased  with  the  late 
action  of  the  School  Board  in  regard  to  changing  Swinton's  incorrect 
history  for  Anderson's  reliable  one.  Dr.  Duryea,  in  his  usual  scholarly, 
courteous  and  just  manner,  ^^oices  the  thought  of  the  city  in  his  speech 
of  the  9th : 

Rev.  Dr.  Duryea — **  It  the  facts  are  to  be  given  in  a  history  they  must 
be  given  as  they  are,  and  not  distorted.  The  teacher  claims  that  as 
long  as  he  adheres  to  the  teachings  of  the  text-book  he  is  protected. 
The  Text-book  Committee  regarded  Swinton's  book  as  protecting  the 
teacher,  so  it  was  deemed  best  to  exclude  it.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
action  of  many  of  those  in  this  community.  I  can  only  explain  it  by 
race  prejudice  and  religion.  It  is  assumed  that  there  has  been  dictation 
by  one  religion.     I  should  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  the  history  in  cour- 
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tesy  to  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics.  Because  a  man  is  a  Catholic  has 
he  no  right  to  have  any  feelings?  I  am  surprised.  It  is  nothing  but 
rank,  partisan,  religious,  bigoted,  political  prejudice  and  passion  that  is 
behind  all  this  matter.  The  teaching  of  Svvinton's  school  book  is  not 
correct,  while  Anderson's  History  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  subject  of 
indulgencies." 

Qua  vote,  Mr,  Chapin's  amendment  was  lost,  and  on  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  the  order  was  passed,  16  yeas  to  3  nays. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Blake,  Canning,  Collisou,  Darling,  Dunn,  Duryea» 
Fallon,  Granger,  Griffin,  Hall,  McDonald,  Murphy,  O'Grady,  Swasey, 
Walsh,  Williamson — 16. 

Nays — Mr.  Chapin,  Miss  Fifield,  Mrs.  Hastings. — Boston  Transcript 


The  School  Masters*  Club  met  at  the  Brunswick  this  month.  The 
younger  members  are  especially  prominent  in  the  discussions  this  year. 
This  Club  is  composed  of  male  teachers,  Superintendents,  etc.,  from  all 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  whether  Principals  of  schools  or  not.  Its  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  150.  Its  members  are  elected  by  ballot  (a  seven- 
eighths  vote  being  required),  only  such  names  being  considered  as  have 
been  favorably  reported  by  its  Executive  Committee.  Its  meetings  and 
dinners  are  held  only  in  October,  December,  Februar>^  and  April,  and 
at  these  meetings  the  general  educational  topics  of  the  day  are  dis- 
cussed. At  each  meeting  several  prominent  gentlemen,  not  members 
of  the  Club,  but  interested  in  the  special  subject  for  that  meeting,  are 
invited  to  be  present  as  guests  of  the  Club  and  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. It  is  emphatically  the  ablest  educational  association  in  New 
England. 

The  Boston  Masters'  Association  is  composed  of  the  sixt>*-five  Prin- 
^pals  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  and  holds  its  meet- 
ings and  diuners  monthly,  except  during  vacation.  Its  members  are 
all  ex  officio,  and  its  proceedings,  discussions,  etc.,  relate  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  schools  of  Boston.  Hiu\ry  Nibs. 
The  Hub,  October  20,  1888. 


Gr.^sshoppers  are  killed  by  dragging  acrass  the^fields  inclined  canvas- 
covered  frames,  fifteen  feet  long  and  three  wide,  kept  saturated  with 
kerosene.  Every  'hopper  that  jumps  against  the  saturated  canvas 
dies  at  once.  It  takes  one  barrel  of  kerosene  for  each  acre  and  the 
yield  of  grasshoppers  is  as  high  as  200  bushels  per  acre.  Now  for 
some  way  of  utilizing  the  'hoppers. 
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DEFECTS  IN    THE  SCHOOL    LA  IK 

Editor  Journal — Dear  Sir: — Your  September  numbei  hail  an 
admirable  article  by  Mrs.  Parton.     The  last  sentence  is  especially  true. 

The  attention  of  the  County  vSuperintendents  is  asked  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  needed  amendments  of  the  School  Law  at  their  December  meet- 
ing, and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  any  ap:reement  can  be  reached  to  remedy 
the  two  glaring  defects,  of  which  the  first  is  the  prevailing  method  of 
examining  teachers.  The  principal  demand  of  the  County 
Boards  is  such  that  the  teacher  must  cram.  There  seems  to  be  little 
effort  to  ascertain  those  indispensable  qualities  of  tact ,  ability  to  instruct 
independent  of  text-books  and  power  to  mould  pupils*  minds  for  good. 

As  a  result  our  schools  have  fallen  in  the  hands  of  these  teachers 
crammed  for  examination,  rather  than  prepared  for  mental  development 
of  their  own,  or  pupiPs  minds,  and  well  fitted  to  hold  the  book  while 
the  pupil  automatically  recites  the  text. 

Professor  John  Swett,  in  his  **  Histor>'  of  the  Schools  of  California,'* 
recognized  the  leading  necessar>'  qualifications,  which  was  to  smile  on 
and  be  sweet  to  the  School  Trustees,  and  in  this   he  is  taxed  to  ther— 
utmost — far  more  than  by  any  school  duties. 

We  have  yet  to  see  among  our  politicians  the  man  who  has  the  cour 

age  to  attack  this  height  of  absurdity  of  our  **  Mills'*  which  grind  on.     -t 
would-be  teachers  at  the  County  Seats  throughout  the  State. 

I  am  not  blaming  teachers.     It  is  the  absurd  law  under  which  w- —  e 
are  trying  to  secure  the  best  school  work. 

But  the  most  damaging  factor  in  our  school  law\s  is  that  which  tur^^-is 
over  the  teacher — body  and  soul — to  the  triangalar  Board  of  Scho— ^I 
Trustees,    and   from  whose  imperious  mandates  he  has  not  an  appe=;  al 
of  any  practical  value.     These    trustees  can  "hire  and  dismiss/'  a^  id 
there  is  the  secret  of  their  power  and  they  are  not  slow  to  use  it.     Th^  ^y 
can  demand  anything  that  their  fancy  may  dictate.     The  employm^^r-nt 
or  dismissal  of  the  teacher  is  too  often  the  occasion  of  neighborho-cd 
quarrels  and  petty  strife,  in  which  the  caprice  of  the  ignorant  is  m«z>re 
weighty  than  any  authority  the  County  Board  has  in  the  case.     If  trie 
intelligent  citizen  was  the  trustee,  the  situation  would  not  be  quite   so 
deplorable,    but  the  ignorant  person   with   foreign  notions   who   can- 
not read  or  write,  is  often  elected.     Not  one  of  these  trustees  would  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  offer  to  instruct  his  blacksmith  or  shoemaker— 
his  carpenter  or  drayman,  in  their  particular   callings,  but  the  educa- 
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ted  and  licensed  teacher  must  obey  his  absurd  mandates,  or  be  dis- 
missed. 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  tended  to  degrade  the  teachers,  for  they 
must  truckle  to  the  demands  of  these  autocrats  of  the  school-room. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Superintt^ndeut  Welcker.  m  his  Report  for  1884, 
page  18,  said: 

**  There  are  ver>'  many  persons  who  have  entered  the  profession  be- 
cause they  were  fondiof  teaching  and  they  did  so  with  the  full  intent 
to  make  it  a  life)work,  and  yet,  after  years  of  earnest  endeavor.  the>* 
find  that  they  have  been  buffeting  the  waves  of  disappointment  unsuo 
cessfuHy.  *         *         ^^         This  disastrous  state  of  affairs  mhst  be 

provided  against.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  that  profession  wiiich  is  of 
the  most  value  to  the  people,  to  be  so  organized  and  conducted  that  its 
control  will  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  least  competent.  We 
must  hivi  the  inestimable  advantage  of  experienced  teachers." 

Employes  in  no  other  calling  on  earth  *are  subject  to  the  humiliating 
and  unjust  conditions  of  being  judged,  sentenced  and  dismissed  with- 
out a  practical  remedy,  and  that  while^holding  a  certificate  from  a  uni- 
ted Board  far  above  Judge  and  executors. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  at  the  Centennial  our  schools  were  rated  fourth 
among  the  nations  ? 

I^t  our  laws  provide  for  such  inspection  of  schools  as  wnll  ascertain 
and  keep  the  practically  successful  teacher »  and  gradually  drop  those  by 
nature  or  taste  unfitted  for  the  w^ork. 

Drop  the  trustee  system  so  far  as  their  dictation  of  teachers  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Pacific  Educational  Joltkx.vl  has  had  several  articles  since 
January  which|show^  the  failure  of  the  present  systejn. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  State  Department  of  Schools  for  18H4  will  be 
lieneficial,  especially  if  it  is  kept  in*mind  that  not  one  abuse  in  a  mil- 
lion ever  finds  notice  in  the  County  Reports, 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  comments  apply  to  country  schools, 
with  the  observation  that  amendments  to  the  School  Law  are  generBlly 
for  the  benefit  of  city  schools.  The  teachers  of  city  schools  are  free 
from  the  unjust  operation  of  the  practice  in  the  country,  whereas  the 
greater  skill  is  necessary  to  properly  instruct  the  mixed  schrj^^ls  of  the 
country. 

The  person  or  administration  who  will  revise  tnir  School  Law  so  as 
to  remedy  the  objections  mentioned,  will  secure  an  enviable  reputation 
and  assist  seveial  States  which  have  similar  objectionable  laws  to 
reform.  '  Ora  et  labora. 
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THE  KING'S  PICTURE, 


The  King  from  his  council-chamber 

Came  weary  and  sore  of  heart ; 
He  called  for  Ilaff,  the  painter, 

And  s])oke  to  him,  thus,  apart  : 
*'  I  am  sickened  of  faces  ignoble, 

Hypocrites,  cowards  and  knaves  ; 
I  shall  shrink  to  their  shrunken  measure. 

Chief  slave  in  a  realm  of  slaves  ! 

**  Paint  me  a  man  perfected — 

Gracious,  and  wise  and  good. 
Dowered  with  the  strength  of  heroes. 

And  a  beauty  like  womanhood. 
It  shall  hang  in  my  inmost  chamber. 

Then  thither  when  I  retire, 
It  mav  fill  my  soul  with  its  grandeur. 

And  warm  it  with  my  holy  fire." 

So  the  artist  painted  the  picture — 

It  hung  on  the  palace  wall — 
Never  a  thing  so  goodly 

Had  garnished  the  stately  hall ; 
The  king,  with  head  uncovered. 

Gazed  on  it,  with  rapt  delight, 
Till  it  suddenly  wore  strange  meaning. 

And  baffled  his  questioning  sight. 

For  the  form  was  his  supplest  courtier's, 

Perfect  in  every  limb  ; 
But  the  bearing  was  that  of  the  henchman 

Who  filled  the  flagons  for  him. 
The  brow  was  a  priest's. who  pondered 

His  parchments  early  and  late  ; 
The  eyes  were  a  wanderling  minstrel  s^ 

Who  sang  at  the  palace  gate  ; 

The  lips — half  sad  and  half  mirthfuU 

With  a  fitting,  tremulous  grace. 
Ah  me !  were  the  lips  of  a  woman 

He  had  kissed  in  the  market  place  ; 
But  the  smile  that  their  curves  transfigurccl 

(As  a  rose  by  its  chrism  of  dew) 
Was  the  smile  of  the  wife  that  loved  hin: — 

Queen  Kthelyn,  good  and  true. 

"  Dost  read,  O  king,"  said  the  artist, 

"This  truth  which  the  picture  tells — 
How  in  every  form  of  the  human, 

Some  hint  of  the  Highest  dwells? 
How,  scanning  humanity's  temples 

I'or  the  place  where  the  veil  ts  thin^ 
We  may  gather  by  beautiful  glimpses 

The  form  of  the  God  within  ?'*^ 

— Helen  liuirt^m  Los:  wick 


ndian  University  is  located  near  Muskogee,  on  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Rail- 
road, near  the  center  of  the  Territory  occupied  by  the  five  civnlized 
bes. 

Its  large  and  beautiful  brick  edifice  stands  upon  a  swell  of  the  prairie, 
"^mmanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  great  Arkansas  river  and  valley, 
"^hich  circle  around  on  the  north  and  east  about  two  miles  away.  The 
^*ortheast,  beyond  the  Arkansas  river  and  its  tributaries — the  Grand 
and  Verdegree — ^in  plain  view,  is  the  \411age  of  Fort  Gibson,  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  which  is  the  old,  noted  and  still  occupied  U.  S.  Fort, 
from  which  the  village  is  named,  South,  a  mile  distant,  is  a  singular 
long  prominence,  on  which  is  a  lone  and  nameless  grave  (probably  of 
some  one  who  fell  on  the  spot,)  Southwest,  in  plain  sight,  is  Musko- 
gee, a  village  of  about  i  ,000  inhabitants,  part  white,  wliich  has  a  num 
ber  of  large  and  very  good  dr)^  goods,  drug,  grocer^'  and  hardware 
stores.  West,  can  be  seen  a  beautifully  undulating  landscape,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  groves  of  forest  and  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  distance, 
five  miles  away,  on  a  high-timbered  hill,  may  be  seen  the  Evangel 
School  for  colored  children.  On  all  sides  may  be  seen  the  farm  homes 
and  orchards  of  the  citizens  of  the  beautiful  territory,  these  citizens 
being  either  Negro  or  Indian,  or  white  men  w^ho  have  married  Indian 
or  Negro  wives.  Occasionally  a  white  family  may  be  found  occupying 
these  homes,  having  rented  a  farm.  No  white  family  can  purchase  or 
obtain  a  title  to  a  foot  of  this  lertile  soil.  It  is  all  set  apart  to  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  Indian  University  bears  the  name  of  Rockefeller  Hall,  in  honor 
of  its  distinguished  New^  York  friend  who  gave  many  thousand  dollars 
toward  its  erection  and  is  still  one  of  its  generous  supporters.  The 
object  of  this  school  is  to  train  teachers  and  preachers  for  religious  and 
intellectual  w^ork  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  territor>%  a  part  of  whom 
are  still  in  their  blankets. 

Tnere  are  seven  teachers,  graduates  of  eastern  schools.  President  A. 
C.  Bacone,  a  former  teacher  in  Cleveland  and  New  York,  stands  at  the 
head.  He  is  truly  a  rare  man  in  spirit  and  ability.  Last  year  there 
were  86  scholars  in  attendance,  20  of  whom  are  w^hite,  66  Indians, 
some  of  whom  are  as  white  as  those  w^ho  have  no  Indian  blood.  Since 
it  was  founded  in  1880,  389  students,  representing  eight  Indian  tribes, 
ave  been  in  attendance.     Fifty  of  these  were  under  training  for  teach- 
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ers,  and  twenty-five  for  the  ministr>'.  Some  of  our  graduates  are  now 
doing  good  work  as  teachers  and  preachers.  Two  have,  during  the 
past  year,  founded  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wichit  Agenq*. 
Between  20  and  30  have  been  gathered  into  that  school,  and  36  already 
added  to  that  church. 

Our  University  is  really  the  mother  of  four  other  schools  in  diflferent 
parts  of  this  Territor>',  having  the  past  year  263  scholars,  or  with  our 
school  349. 

Our  school  adds  to  the  common  Collegiate  course  of  study,  Bible  and 
domestic  training.  Every  scholar  is  required  to  study  the  Bible,  and 
ever}'  teacher  devotes  the  first  half  hour  of  each  day  to  Bible  instruc- 
tions. Hence  we  have  none  but  Christian  teachers ;  hence,  also,  the 
school  is  permeated  by  a  religious  atmosphere  which  is  very  helpful, 
especially  to  this  class  of  young  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  have 
so  little  of  this  training  at  home. 

Last  year  almost  a  continual  revival  existed,  though  we  had  no  extra 
meetings.  A  four  or  seven  year's  course  of  study  in  our  schools  gives 
its  graduates  not  only  a  good  intellectual  training,  but  also  a  good  moral 
and  Christian  training.  We  allow  none  in  the  school  who  are  known 
to  drink,  and  on  the  premises  the  use  of  tobacco  is  forbidden.  Our 
maidens  are  trained  in  all  domestic  duties,  a  portion  of  each  day  being 
devoted  to  this  important  branch. 

We  have  also  an  Academic  Department ;  many  of  our  students  pre- 
pare for  the  college  in  the  academy,  some,  however,  come  from  other 
schools  in  the  Territor>',  ours  being  the  only  College  within  its  borders ; 
year  by  year,  our  school  increases  in  numbers  and  influence. 

A  growing  interest  is  being  taken  all  through  the  Territory  in  educa- 
tion ;  other  religious  denominations  having  schools  ;  the  Indians  them- 
selves have  built  in  some  parts  fine  school  edifices  and  support  large 
schools  of  their  own. 

As  to  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  to  receive  instruction,  as  a  class, 
they  may  not  learn  pure  mathematics  as  readily  as  whites,  though 
some  do  ;  but  in  history,  languages,  art  and  many  of  the  sciences,  they 
stand  side  by  side  with  their  pale-faced  brothers  and  sisters,  if  not  out- 
striping  them,  especially  in  art.  They  do  well  in  music.  Their  long 
training  as  dependent  wards  of  the  Government  tended  to  make  them 
indolent  and  intemperate,  and  yet,  we  have  as  pure  and  earnest  young 

•  full-bloods  as  are  found  in  white  schools. 

All  except  the  Government  schools  are  dependent  largely  upon  the 
generosity  of  their  friends  in  the  States  for  their  support.  As  it 
is  unworthy  a  christian  people  to  attempt  the  extermination  of  the 
Indian  race  and  as  constant,  rem  oval  from  the  approach  of  civilization 
will  never  civilize,  so  we  ask  you  to  help  this  Christian  school,  planted 
in   the  midst  of  this  people,  to  become   a  powerful  agency  in  the  work 

•  of  civilization.  Sarah  Ford  Crosby. 


yUGHT   YOUNG   GIRLS    TO   READ    THE  DAILY  NEWS- 

PAPERSf 

It  has  been  claimed  that  young  girls  .should  not  be  allowed  to  read 

Ihe  daily  newspapers,  because  there  is  danger  of  contamination,  from 

lis  source,  to  their  susceptible  and  unformed  tharacters. 

The  daily  press  is  a  mirror,  r^llectiug  not  only   the  lofty  heights  '^f 

[human  achievement,  but  also  the  foul  and  Idttthsome  depths  of  social 

[degradation.     *'  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners/'     FamiU 

liarity  with  descriptions  of  siu   and  crime  will  harden   tlje  heart  aud 

[blunt  the  sensibilities.     The   daily  journal  is  under  the  necessity  of 

[reporting  the  news — it  must  record  the  events  of  ihe  day.     The  large 

proportion  of  such  events  must  be  negative   deeds=^deeds  that  attack 

[the  political  and  social  order;    that  undermine  the  public  morality. 

'  F.ven  the  l^est  class  of  newspapers   must  fill  many  columns  daily  with 

the  record  of  cases  o(    murder,  suicide,   theft,  robbery,   drunkenness, 

I  fraud,  defalcation,    hypocrisy,    bribery,   cruelty  to  animals,   domestic 

'  brawls,  the  sins  of  lust  and  incontinence,  and  often  the  details  uf  divorce 

I  Cases.     It  must  print  much   vulgarity,  many   examples  of  bad  taste, 

I  many  utterances  that  make  against  religion. 

For  these  reasons,  many  refined  and  conscientious  parents  l>elieve 
[that  young  people,  and  especially  young  girls,  should  not  see  the  daily 
I  newspapers.  This  measure  of  prudence  seems  to  us,  w^hen  we  first  hear 
[c>f  its  justification  upon  these  grounds,  a  commendable  one.  It  is  only 
[after  consiaering  it  in  its  results,  and  after  comparing  these  with  the 
highest  ideal  standard  of  human  character,  that  we  come  to  distnist  it 
[altogether. 

The  abstract  soul,  isolated  from  all  knowledge  of  sin,  clad  in  while- 
I  robed  innocence,  "  unsoiled  by  contact  with  this  w^orld,"  seems  angelic 
[onh^  to  a  spurious  mysticism.     It  is  not  Christianity  in  its  full  matur- 
nt>%     Christ  went  about  among  publicans  and  sinners,  and  called  the 
wicked  to  repentance.     His  followers,  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  descend 
to  the  lowest  aud  foiilest  places  of  humanity,  in  order  to  life  up  the  fal- 
len and  recall  the  erring.     To  keep  what  is  pure  apart  from  thv  impure, 
I  and*  thti^  to  preserve  it  from  contamination,  is  not  the  true  Christian 
doctrine.     Divitie  charity,  the  missionary  spirit  that  descends  into  the 
iitfernos  of  vice,  not  to  sin,  biit  to'save  sinners — the  missionary  spirit 
that  sacrifices  all  selfishness,  all  ease  and  comfort,  even  the  environment 
[of  heaven  and  the  association' X\^tth  the  angelic  choirs,  iii  order  to  con- 
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vert  the  wicked  and  turn  the  evil  from  their  ways — ^this,  and  this  alone, 
is  after  the  pattern  of  the  founder  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  one  must  learn  what 
he  can  do  to  make  the  world  better.  He  must  learn  to  know  the  ideals 
of  goodness  and  eternal  beauty.  But  he  must  study  also  the  ways  of 
evil  and  temptation.  If  one  has  no  temptation,  he  has  nothing  to  resist, 
and  can  never  develop  true  strength  of  character. 

Plant  your  oak  in  a  flower  pot,  and  shield  it  from  the  winds  and  tem- 
pests by  the  walls  of  a  hot  house — that  is  not  the  Way  to  produce  the 
oak  that  can  resist  the  storms  of  a  thousand  years.  It  is  not  this  abstract 
flower- pot  species  of  education  that  is  to  develop  Christian  characters  in 
our  young  men  nor  in  our  young  women.  They  must  be  gradually 
inured  to  contact  with  the  world.  They  must  learn  to  know  evil  by 
seeing  it.  They  must  be  taught  to  hate  evil,  but  not  merely  to  hateit; 
they  must  learn  to  love  the  sinner  while  they  hate  the  sin.  Divine  pity 
must  inspire  them  to  help  those  in  need.  The  wise  parent,  therefore, 
will  have  none  of  this  flower-pot  prudence,  but  will  accustom  his  daugh- 
ters by  degrees  to  the  spectacle  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  seek  most  of  all, 
to  make  them  strong  against  temptation,  and  yet  without  self-right- 
eousness. 

The  conscious  virtue  which  daily  picks  her  way  through  the  world, 
gathering  up  her  skirts  lest  they  should  be  soiled  by  contact  with  her  ! 
fallen  sisters,  is  not  on  her  way  toward  heaven,  but  downward  toward 
that  Lake  Cocytus,  where  Dante  has  placed  those  souls  frozen  with  spir 
itual  pride — the  Pharisaic  souls  that  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as 
other  men  are,  that  feel  themselves  to  belong  to  a  caste  apart  from  the 
rest  of  humanity.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit — those  who  study  the 
conditions  of  the  fallen  and  degraded  in  order  to  lift  them  up  again. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  newspaper  which  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
and  shows  us  this  world  in  its  deformity  as  well  as  in  its  beauty  ?    It  is 
the  grand  instrumentality  of  education  in  our  Christian  civilization.  It 
is  doing  more  than  all  else  to  make  real  throughout  the  world  the  feel 
ing  of  brotherhood  among  men.  To  each  reader  it  oflfers  every  morning  the 
spectacle  of  the  entire  world.     Mounted,  as  it  were,  on  a  high  throne 
each  man  can  behold  his  greater  self — the  self  of    humanity  in  the 
aggregate,  with  all  its  nations  and  people,  under  all  climes,  in  every 
stage  of  development — he  can  behold  this  stupendous  revelation  of  hu- 
man nature  moving  onward  toward  its  goal. 

Divine  Providence  governs  histor>\  and  it  is  an  easy  lesson  to  see  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  in  great  historic  movements,  while  we  can  hard\v 
di         in  its  traces  in  the  village  life  at  our  feet. 


OUGHT  YOUNG  G/HLS  READ  DAIL  Y  NEWSPAPERSf        14^ 


,e  daily  newspaper  has  supplanted,  in  our  time,  that  baneful  vil- 
gossip — the  gossip  of  the  alehouse  and  the  family  circle.  It  has 
ted  us  all,  young  and  old,  in  world  gossip — in  the  march  of  hu- 
ity  toward  that  far-off  divine  event.  It  has  replaced  the  prosaic 
idal  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  epic  stor^'  of  th;:  deeds  of  the  race. 
9  can  so  isolate  his  children  that  they  will  escape  the  gossip  of  the 
fhborhood  and  never  hear  of  scandal  ?  And  yet  the  wise  parent 
to  it  that  a  lofty  and  pure  ideal  makes  itself  felt  in  the  presence  of 
\  gossip.  The  child  who  hears  the  gossip  finds  the  antidote  in  the 
\  atmosphere  of  home  influence. 

!he  parent  does  not  expect  that  his  children  shall  escape  the  specta- 
tf  sin,  but  he  takes  care  that  it  shall  not  allure  them  into  its  prac- 
I  The  immoral  book  is  not  the  book  that  shows  sin  in  its  true  lights 
the  one  that  shows  the  sweets  of  sin  w^ithout  its  consequences.  The 
t  gives  us  portrayals  of  all  [kinds  of  sins,  but  shows  their  sequels 
retchedness,  pain  and  death.  The  Bible  is  moral,  not  because  it 
s  all  mention  of  scandals,  but  because  it  gives  complete  pictures  of 
^  evil  consequences.  The  partial  account  of  evil  that  omits  its 
ral  results  is  immoral. 

[>w  the  daily  newspaper  is  intended  to  record  the  apprehension  and 
ihment  of  crime  rather  than  tne  bare  fact  of  its  commission.  It 
ses  public  opinion  against  the  criminals.  Even  when  our  statute 
are  so  imperfect  as  to  allow  the  apprehended  criminals  to  escape,  it 
fce  daily  new^spaper  that  pursues  him  with  the  edict  of  banishment. 
rives  him  forth  from  the  face  of  society,  as  the  Divine  decree  drove 
I  Cain  of  old.  The  newspaper  realizes  and  expresses  the  great 
br  of  public  opinion,  and  uses  it  effectively  as  a  punishment  o - 
e*     It  is  the  great  social  Nemesis. 

le  divinest  fact  in  society  is  that  of  vicarious  suffering.  Each 
IGUi  being  participates  in  the  wisdom  of  the  race,  and  learns  through 
Buceess  and  failures  of  others.  What  one  does  in  this  world  is  not 
iimself  alone,  but  likewise  for  his  iellow  men.  If  he  achieves  a 
success,  he  teaches  his  aspiring  neighbors  how  to  do  the  like.  If 
lakes  dangerous  experiments  in  the  direction  of  sin,  or  crime,  or 
walty,  or  bad  economy,  he  demonstrates  to  all  beholders  by  his 
re  the  impossibility  of  success  on  that  road.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
\  to  make  the  same  experiments  in  their  unwisdom.  His  failure  i  s 
ions,  and  answers  for  them  too.  His  obvious  disaster  marks  the 
fth  of  error  with  the  plain  words  *'  No  thoroughfare." 
rticipation  is  the  great  fact  of  human  spiritual  life,  and  our  religion 
S5  vicarious  suffering  the  supreme  condition  of  salvation.   It  is  not, 
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we  see,  alone  the  fact  that  the  good  suffer  for  the  wicked,  but  in  this 
world  providence  has  decreed  that  the  wicked  vicariously  help  their 
good  fellow  men  by  the  spectacle  of  their  own  disasters.  The  broader 
the  view  the  truer  the  vision.  Each  event,  when  seen  in  the  world 
view,  appears  in  its  just  relations.  In  that  view,  the  deed  appears  in 
the  perspective  of  its  consequences.  And  I  affirm  that  the  daily  news- 
paper is  struggling  toward  this  grand  consummation — to  present  to  each 
individual  ever>'  morning  a  surve}'  of  the  entire  world  of  humanit)'— to 
interest  each  man  in  his  community,  in  his  nation,  and  in  all  nations: 
to  realize,  in  short,  the  brotherhood  of  all  rational  beings. 

Under  no  conceivable  circumstances  can  the  young  girl  learn  to  know 
the  world  as  it  is  in  a  safer  mode  than  through  the  window  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  She  sees  the  moral  spectacle  of  sinners  pursued  by  aveng- 
ing demons  of  the  law  and  of  public  opinion.  If  she  contemplates  too 
steadily  the  pictures  of  degradation  and  begins  to  be  fascinated  by  them, 
she  betrays  the  tendency  to  her  mother,  or  to  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  a  counter  influence  begins  its  healing  work  at  once. 

If  she  grows  up  in  ignorance  until  she  encounters  the  vicious  reality 
in  later  life,  she  is  not  prepared  for  it,  and  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the 
allurements  of  sin.  Such  is  the  lesson  of  seclusion  and  restraint  for 
young  girls,  and  the  abstract  isolation  of  their  schools  produces  the  life 
of  intrigue  described  in  French  novels.  It  does  not  follow  from  my 
theory  of  the  newspaper  that  all  newspapers  are  equallj'^  good.  The 
Police  Gazette  species  should  be  avoided  as  rank  poison,  for  it  gives on^ 
sided  views  of  crime,  and  often  describes  it  from  the  criminal's  point  of 
view.  It  does  not  place  it  in  the  perspective  of  the  events  of  the  world, 
as  does  the  good  daily  newspaper.  Even  the  best  journals  find  room 
for  improvement  in  this  matter.  But  as  they  are,  and  as  they  have  been, 
it  is  best,  and  it  has  been  best,  that  young  girls  should  have  free  access 
to  them,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  family. 

The  boy  or  girl  that  grows  up  in  our  day  and  generation,  without 
free  access  to  the  newspapers,  certainly  will  miss  the  most  important  ] 
insiriimentality  for  self-knowledge  and  for  knowledge   of  mankind.— 
//'    T.  Harris,  befhre  the  National  Educational  Association, 


jKursALK^r  is  rapidly  growinp^  as  a'  trade  center.  One  hundred  thou 
sand  dollars*  worth  of  objects  of  devotion  in  niother-of-p)earl  and  olive 
wood  are  exj)orted  to  America  and  Europe  every' year.  Vine  cultiva- 
tion is  hein^  extended,  and  the  price  of  land  has  risen  sixfold  within  a 

few  vears. 
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INDUSTRIAL   DRAWINGS 
X. 

TANGENT   LINES. 

A  line  is  tangent  to  a  circle,  when  it  touches  it ;  ex. : 
A  line  is  secant  to  a  circle  when  it  cuts  or  crosses  it. 


It  is  thia  same  with  curves :  ^ 


Tangent : 


Secant : 


D 

1  ]  jq-d 


I 

,.    In  natjre,  leaf  stems  aie  tangent  to  their  branches  ;  the  branches  are 
hngent  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  plant. 
Practice  in  all  positions,  drawing  the  straight  line  first : 


^ 


J 


I  se  the  arm  movement. 


Applications  for  the  foregoing  exercises  : 

u-:t:::v  ^^a.:::v  m--.-^^:^^ 


{a)  (d)  (c)  id) 

(a)     Diameter  of  circle — 4  inches.     Divide  into  6ths.     Draw  equila- 
teral triangle,  etc.  \r:  4  . 

{b)  Diameter  of  small  circle  in  the  center — Yz  inch  ^^i^K^j  m 
Draw  tangent  lines  on  the  middle  of  each  side  of  triangle  ^^-^^ 
Tangent  curves — %  inch  radius ;  ex.:  '"  \ 


♦Extracts  from  "Outlines  of  Industrial  Drawing,"  by  Paul  A.  Gariu  ;  in  8vo. 
1  r8  pages ;  profusely  illustrated.  Boards,  75  cents.  W.  B.  Hardy,  publisher, 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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(c)  Diameter  of  circle  next  to  largest— 3  inches.     Parallel  lines  are 
J4  of  an  inch  apart. 

Avoid  : 

(d)  Line  in  carefully  : 


1 1 


(«) 


(^) 


w 


(a)  Diameter  of  circles|respectively,  i ,  3  and  4  inches.     Divide  into 
8ths. 

(J>)  Inscribe  square  and  mark  off  %  inch  spaces  for  tangent  curves. 

(r)  Describe  tangent  curves. 

{d)  Draw  parallel  lines  %  of  an  inch  apart  and  line  in. 


Preferred  the  Cash. — The  late  John  B.  Gough  used  to  love  to 
tell  this  story.  He  had  an  engagement  to  lecture  in  a  subiu-ban  town  in 
Illinois,  and  asked  the  darky  cabman  who  drove  him  from  Chicago  in 
his  hack  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  lecture,  what  his  charges  were. 
**  Well  sah,"  said  he,  **  if  you*d  jes*  gib  me  a  ticket  to  the  lectur',  sah, 
I  would  be  very  glad.  Flattered  by  such  a  request  from  such  a  source, 
Mr.  Gough  not  only  gave  the  cabman  a  ticket,  but  added  another  for 
his  lady  friend.  He  did  not  see  his  colored  friend  among  his  audience 
however,  that  evening.  Getting  into  the  same  cab  the  next  evening  he 
said  to  the  driver  :  '*  How  was  it  I  did  not  see  you  at  the  lecture  last 
evening  ?  *'  **  Well  sah  '*  he  answered,  **  I  were  not  dar ;  you  see,  sah, 
I  jes'  sold  dem  tickets  for  a  dollah,  sah,  cause  I  didn't  know  much 
about  lectures  nowhow,  and  thought  I*d  rather  hab  de  cash,  sah.*' 


Thk  grave  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  is  literally  covered  with  visitii^ 
cards,  left  by  tourists  who  climb  the  mountain  near  Colorado  Springs 
10  visit  her  last  resting  place. 


The  following  circular  was  last  month  addressed  to  all  the  County 
Superintendents : 

•  Sacramento,  Nov.  20,  1S88, 

ilfr.-...._,...  .,  Supi.  Schmls,  County  : 

Bear  Sir  : — The  question  having  been  asked  by  several  County  Su- 

l>eriotendents,  whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  count>' 

*i3ast  pay  the  expenses  of  the  County  Superintendents,  incurred  in 

fcl-ltending  the  biennial  meeting  ?     I  have  in  all  cases  answered  that  the 

^Supervisors  must  pay.     In  support  of  my  position  on  this  question  I 

Subjoin  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General.     Respectfully, 
ft  Ira  G.  Hoitt. 

H     Ira    G.    Hoiti,    Siiperiiitcndent   Ptiblic  Instruction — Dear  Sir  : — In 
^^ours  of  the  19th  inst.  you  ask  whether  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  a 
Bcounty  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  County  Superm  ten  dents  incurred 
in  attending  the  biennial  session  called  by  yourself,  under  Sec.  J 532, 
Political  Code.   I  reply  in  the  affirmative.     I  do  not  see  anything  in 
the  County  Government  Act  in  conflict  with  said  section. 

I  Very  Truly  Yours, 

G,  A.  Johnson,  Attorney  General. 
The  following  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  with  regard  to  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  districts,  in  cases  where  division  is  made  after 
the  bonds  are  voted,  will  be  of  interest  to  a  number  of  districts : 
Sacramento,  Nov,  i8(5%. 
Hon,  Ira  G,  Haiti,  Superintendefit  Pittfit  Instruction — Dear  Sir  : — 
In  answer  to  yours  of  20th  instant,  inquiring,  *'  in  case  a  school  district 
has  issued  bonds  for  building  a  school  house  and  subsequently  a  new 
[district  is  formed  from  a  part  of  said  district,  what  would  be  the  status 
lof  the  property  in  the  new  district  as  regards  the  [taxes  levied  for  the 
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payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  such  bonds  ?*'  I  have  to  say,  that 
the  tax  to  be  levied  under  the  law  is  to  be  upon  the  taxable  propert}of 
the  district,  and  if  at  the  time  of  the  lev>',  a  part  of  the  property  of  the 
old  district  is  in  a  new  district,  such  propertj'  in  the  new  district  is  not 
liable  in  my  opinion  to  tax.         Very  ttuly  yours, 

G.  A.  Johnson,  Attorney  General. 

Question. — Can  a  man  be  elected  as  a  member  of  a  County  School 
Board  who  not  been  in  this  State  long  enough  to  gain  a  residence  ? 

Answer. — Such  an  election  would  be  illegal,  in  my  opinion.  He 
should  gain  a  residence  in  the  county  as  well  as  the  State. 

Q. — How  many  ladies  ih  this  Stale  hold  positions  as  school  officers? 

A. — There  are  56  ladies  who  are  members  of  Boards  of  Trustees  and 
46  ladies  (including  7  Coiinty  Superintendents,  who  are  members  of 
County  Boards  of  Education.) 


O. — Has  a  teacher  a  right  to  give  extra  credits  for  neatness  ? 

A. — Neatness  in  everything  connected  with  the  education  of  children 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  The  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion hold  teachers  responsible  for  the  success  of  their  schools  and  they 
are  expected  to  make  such  rules  (not  conflicting  with  the  law),  as  may 
seem  to  them  necessary  to  that  end.  I  think  you  are  right  in  offering 
extra  credits  for  neatness. 


Q. — Is  it  lawful  for  a  District  Clerk  to  sign  another  Trustee's  name 
to  a  warrant  ? 

.  /. — Not  unless  he  holds  that  Trustee's  power  of  attorney. 


Q. — Is  it  right  for  a  Trustee  to  sign  warrants  in  blank  ? 
.  /. — A  Trustee  may  use  his  discretion  in  such  a  matter.     It  is  not, in 
my  opinion,  a  safe  way  to  transact  business. 


TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Twenty-five  liundred  years  ago  there  was  given  to  the  world  from  the 
lips  of  an  humble  slave,  a  motto  that,  to-day,  is  a  widespread  bond. 
uniting  millions  of  human  beings  in  associations  for  pleasure,  culture, 
business  or  government. 

In  those  five  little  words,  "  In  union  there  is  strength,**  is  found  the 
conier-stone  of  our  national  life.  The  whole  strength  of  our  govern- 
ment has  been  devoted  to  maintaining  its  truth,  and  its  principles  has 


extended  into  all  our  social,  financial,  educational  and  reformatory 
aflFairs.  This  fact  shows  the  importance  of  unity  of  thought  and  action, 
and  so  this  has  become  a  day  of  organiyalions — societies,  clubs,  brother- 
hoods, associations,  unions  are  formed  in  every  calling,  trade  or  profes- 
sion»  from  newsboys  to  ministers.  All  the  widespread  interests  ot  our 
countT}^  are  guarded  by  these  organizatioas  which  largely  lead  public 
sentiment  in  their  various  lines.     * 

Teachers  were  among  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
such  associations,  and  the  progress  which  has  ever>'where  been  made 
in  the  educational  system  of  this  country  is^largely  due,  to  the  thought- 
ful deliberations  and  the  interchange  of  experiences  which  have  taken 
place  at  these  periodical  conventions. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  duty  of  teachers  to  frame  reformatory  laws,  as 
to  arouse  the  public  spirit  that  ^shall^^demandj  them  ;  and  an  earnest, 
energetic  and  fmriess  body  of  educators  can  do  much  to  formulate  and 
popularize  the  reforms  which  theirj  experiences  discover  to  be  needed. 

Progress  in  educational  work  cannot  be  expected  to  germinate  outside 
of  the  ranks  of  educators,  hence  in  their  united  counsels  must  be  found 
the  wisdom  that  shall  guide  and  guard  the  interests  of  the  thousands 
of  children  committed  to  their  charge* 

Thus  Teachers*  Institutes  have  worked  their  way  to  the  front  rank 
of  important  factors  in  school  management,  and  this  importance  is 
acknowledged  and  upheld  by  the  attendance  tliereto,  of  the  most  active 
and  progressive  teachers. 

The  narrow  and  inert,  the  poorly  equipped  and  monotonous  askers  of 
questions  are  rarely  found  at  these  gatherings.  The  best  minds  in  the 
profession  have,  of  late,  given  much  thought  to  the  subject  of  making 
Teachers'  Institutes  more  and  more | valuable,  and  without  having 
reached  perfection,  most  satisfactory  progress  has* been  is  this  direction. 
Yet  the  full  flower  and  fruitage  of  this  great  educational  auxiliary  has 
yet  to  be  reached.  Its  benefiicttons  must  grow  higher  and  extend 
farther  ;  and  it  must  grow  by  means  of  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
great  anny  of  city  teachers  and  country  teachers,  who  shall  go  to  the 
meetings  not  only  ready  to  take  but  willing  to  give  whatever  of  inspira- 
tion and  direction  will  strengthen  and  improve  the  responsible  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Julia  B,  Hoitt. 

N.  B,  The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  at  Sacramento,  on  Dae,  26th  and  continue  in  session  four 
days.  ___^_____ 

December  Institutes:— Ventura  Count>*,  Dec.  ioth-i5th  ;  Tehama 
County,  Dec,  i7th-2i  ;  Shasta  County^  Dec.  igth-iist ;  Butte  County, 
Dec.  i7th-22d» 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  State  Board  of  Educatioti  m^t  in  the  office  of  the  Superintcod- 
eat  of  Public  Instruction,  Saturday  mornings  Nov.  loth.     AU  the  me 
Ijers  were  present  except  Governor  Waterman.     Prof.  Allen,  of  the 
Jose  Normal  School,  presided. 

Superintendent  Hoitt,  as  Secretar>'  of  the  Board,  reported  that,  under 
the  standing  resolution  of  the  Board  he  had  ordered  printed  and  bound 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hoard,  30^000  Second  Readers.  30,000 
Third  Readers,  50,000.  Spellers,  40,000  Advanced  Arithmetics,  30.000 
Grammars,  25,000  Histories, 

The  total  number  of  books  ordered  to  date  ;  100,000  First  Readers 
J  15,000  Second  Readers,  70,000  Third  Readers,  130.000  Spellers.  115,- 
000  Advanced  Arithmetics,  50,000  Primary  Number  Lessons,  jooco 
Grammars,  50,000  United  States  Histories,     Total,  700,000. 

Books  sold  to  November  ist:     91,833  First  Readers.  79,07s  Secood 

Readers,    57,898  Third   Readers,   77,061    Spellers,   77,360  Advanced 

Arithmetics,  35,095  Primar>^   Number  Lessons,  39,435  Grammars,  ly 

rOoo    Histories.     Total    number    sold,    480,760,     Amount    of    moner 

received  for  same,  $152,092  87. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  holders  of  Hducatiooal 
Diplomas  when  applying  for  Life  Diplomas  may  file  either  a  First  Grade 
Certificate  or  their  Educational  Diplomas  with  the  State  Board  of  F(!ii 
atjon. 
Life  Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  named  persons  upuu  the 
rcommendations  of  various  County  Boards  of  Education  :  Annie  Al- 
derson,  Emilie  Aniser,  Elise  M.  Asraus.  Minnie  C.  Bassham,  Henry  | 
Ben5*on»  Eulalia  A.  Brink,  Lizzie  M,  Bernard,  Emma  F.  Buswell,  Man* 
K.  Bradley,  Lyman  W.  Babcock,  Mary  L  Brown,  Mary  E,  Crowky, 
Frank  A.  Cromwell,  Margaret  E.  Curry,  Earl  B.  Cronkhite,  Eleanor 
L.  Ciprico,  Fannie  E.  Coleman,  Kate  Conklin,  Belle  S.  Cromwell 
Martha  A.  Colby.  Natalia  H.  Davis,  Agnes  Effe>%  Flora  M.  Fulla, 
George  W.  Frick,  Eunice  Gallagher.  John  G.  Gwartney,  Lucy  W* 
Haile.  Robert  J.  Hamilton,  Edward  Hyatt,  Lizzie  M.  Hampton.  Belle 
Heney,  William  A.  Hershiscr,  Ella  F,  W.  Haley,  Julia  E.  Hoitt,  Mm 
E.  Jenne,  P.  H.  Kane,  Mary  E.  Kertchum,  Maggie  Keller,  Rosa  Kis- 
sling:,  Emily  S.  Loud,  Jennie  S.  Markley,  Kate  H.  Menar>,  Alouzo  W. 
Mock,  Arthur  Mock,  LenaM.  Myers,  Maime  Mills,  Addie  Marsh,  Ixoh 


ason,  Georgia  C.  Morse,  Annette  D.  Miley,  Kate  F.  O'Hara,  Annie 
i.  Peck,  Johanna  C.  Sheehan,  Eli  C.  Snyder»  Attie  T.  Starbird,  Emma 
B  Smith,  Lizzie  Stimson,  Lizzie  Shaw,  Clarence  S.  Smith,  Flora  McD. 
Shearer,  Emily  J.  Turner,  Stella  G.  Trask,  Emelie  L.  Williamson, 
tfadge  A.  Welsh,  Lizzie  M.  Griffin,  Josie  J.  Regan,  Minnie  Sweney» 
;*uella  Gillespie,  Lizzie  W.  Stout,  Ellen  Sobey*  H.  W*  Chapman*  Frank 
*,  Montgomer\',  Nettie  B.  Wilcox,  May  M.  Fitz  Gerald,  Susie  E. 
acobs,  Angle  C.  Palmer,  William  A.  Sickler,  Lottie  E.  Benedict,  Kate 
M.  Hickey,  Manassas  J.  Smeltzer,  Andrew  W,  Eddy. 

Edncational  Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  named  individ- 
uals, the}^  having  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  :  Henry 
2,  Adams,  Laura  Auli,  Dora  L.  Atraras,  Mary  E.  Allen,  Minnie  C, 
Jassham,  Helen  F.  Buckley,  Helen  A.  Bur  bank,  Benjamin  J.  Hither, 
\jdsL  F*  Brown,  George  W,  Beattie,  Enlalia  A.  Brink,  Mar>'  C.  Bun- 
louse,  Kate  F.  Bromley,  Arthur  E.  Baker,  Jennie  E.  Bryson,  Louise 
BK*  Behreus,  Mar>^  F.  Chew,  Lawrence  Copeland,  Walter  M.  Creed,  Will 
BL,  Carpenter,  Emma  R.  Child,  Charlotte  Cowie,  Edith  L.  Clothier, 
Clara  Clement,  Ida  E.  Clark,  Louise  A.  Cullen,  Crockett  M.  Crawford, 
Ben  Brodie  Corey,  Eva  L.  Demuth,  Carrie  L.  Drake,  Andrew  E.  Down- 
ing, Emma  L>  Doherty,  Annli  M,  Dalzell,  Alice  J.  Entwistle,  Maggie  L. 
Fountain,  Mar>^  F,  Farrell,  Flora  M.  Fuller,  Marguerite  A.  Fennel 
(duplicate),  Elmer  E.  Gardner,  Sophia  J,  Gilchrist,  John  J.  Gill,  Sadie 
H.  Graves,  Clara  M.  Grubs,  Emily|Grant,  Lottie  C.  Hahmann,  Emma 
M.  Henicke,  Kate  Henry,  Clara  A.  Hoppe,  Phebe  L-  Hosmer,  Blanche 
lluber,  Lizzie  B*  Harrigan,  George  D.  Howland,  Rachel  H.  Herring- 
too,  Henrietta  Hersum,  Laura  G.  Jones,  May  L.  Jones,  Eugenia  Jami- 
son, Cassie  L.  Ives,  May  E.  Knight,  Frank  S.  Knauer,  Nellie  Kershaw, 
Amelia  Leake,  Annette  D.  Miley,  Kate  Mandeville,  Leola  I.  Mason, 
Lily  M.  Mannen,  Cannie  Mason,  Sarah  H.  Macauly,  Freeman  B.  Mills, 
Rose  Mcehan,  Eily  S.  Mahoney,  Mattie  Mcllarry,  W.  M.  MacKay, 
iBirdie  McClenathan,  Laura  McFarlane,  Ella  G  McNeely,  Andrea  Not- 
Jton,  Kate  Newman,  Anna  Newcum,  Minnie  L.  0*Hara,  Minnie 
O'Rourke,  Clara  M.  Ously,  Katie  M.  O'Brien,  Fannie  W.  Rogers,  Katie 
k.  Rowe,  Selden  E.  Redden,  Olive  L-  Richmond,  Nellie  Stewart,  Effie 
Sargent,  Wm.  A.  Sleep,  Paul  Sanford,  Katie  F,  Slack,  Elizabeth  M. 
Sherman,  Mary  F.  Spaulding,  Cecilia  C.  Santif,  Lynn  S-  Sanford,  Mag- 
A.  Sullivan,  Mercie  Tucke,  May  W.  Tyler,  Lottie  Tubbs,  Eda  M.  Van 
uyne,  Ella  H,  Woodworth,  Virginia  N,  Wills,  Isabella  C.  Woodland, 
and  K.  Bristol,  Annie  Cline,  Sarah  F,  Donnelly,  Sarah  Fox,  May  E. 
opps,  Angele  C.  Karatar,  Fannie  Mooney,  Alice  Young,  Sadie  F. 
'airfield,  J.  R  Utter, 


n 
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The  compilation  of  the  Elementary  Grammar  vas  zcpocted  to  be 
nearly  completed.  Satisfactory  progress  was  repotted  in  tiieaiiipOft^ 
tion  of  the  Physiology  and  Elementary  Geography. 

The  applications  of  several  parties  far  life  and  EdncatiQaal  D^ 
mas  were  denied  because  their  certificates  had  expired  and  ir  other 
informalities. 

A  demand  of  Sarah  P.  3ionks  for  $ioo,  in  payment  fcr  wtvk  dooe 
on  the  designs  for  the  Phirsiology.  was  ordered  paid. 


The  thanks  of  this  office  are  due  to  the  Superintendents  of  Ahmeda. 
Amador,  Placer,  Xe\'ada,  Sonoma  and  Shasta  counties  (^md  one,  naw 
not  given),  for  printed  Examination  questions  received  since  theieqnest 
was  made  for  them.  Also  for  courses  of  study  from  Humboldt,  Shasta. 
Sonoma,  San  Luis  Obispo.  Merced  and  Solano. 


Editorial  Depart/nept. 


The  twenty-second  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association 
will  be  held  in  Sacramento,  commencing  December  26th  and  continuing 
four  days.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  representative  teachers 
and  school  officers  will  be  present,  as  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
State  School  Department  will  receive  consideration.  At  the  Berkeley 
meeting  one  year  ago,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what 
changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  School  Law  and  report  the  same 
to  tlie  meeting  this  year.  This  Legislative  Committee  have  had  several 
meetings  and  will  make  a  report.  It  is  desirable  that  this  report  receive 
a  careful  and  intelligent  discussion,  so  that,  if  ?i\\y  recommendations  be 
made  to  the  next  Legislature,  they  may  represent  the  opinions  of  a  large 
l)ody  of  those  particularly  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  From 
reports  which  have  come  to  us  during  the  past  year,  we  know  that  it  is 
the  positive  conviction  of  many  of  the  country  teachers  and  Superin- 
tendents that  the  best  interests  of  their  schools  require  quite  radical 
changes  in  their  management.  A  school  law,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
lud  larger  villages,  where  careful  supervision  is  usually  secured. 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  small  countr>'  dis- 
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ricts.  A  proper  adjustment  of  difficulties  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  sug- 
;ested  by  those  who,  from  long  experience,  have  become  painfully 
ki^are  of  their  existence. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Association  in  Sacramento  will  be  the  first 
ifter  the  National  Educational  Association  was  held  in  our  midst, 
irectly  and  indirectly,  that  meeting  cost  the  people  of  this  State  many 
bousand  dollars  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  ihat  there  shall 
some  convincing  evidence  that  this  money  w^as  well  expended.  If 
Ihe  enthusiasm  awakened  and  the  interest  manifested,  hcve  borne  sub- 
stantial fruits,  they  should  l>e  made  to  appear  in  the  next  meeting  of  the 
State  Association.  There  should  be,  not  only  a  largely  increased 
attendance,  but  unmistakable  proof  in  the  interest,  breadth  and  general 
character  of  the  discussions  that  a  new  life  had  been  infused  into  the 
educational  thought  of  the  State.  We  are  aware  that  our  State  is  one 
of  magnificent  distances  and  that  attendance  upon  the  meetings  means 
quite  an  expenditure  of  both  time  and  money,  and  this  too  by  those 
who  have  very  little  of  either  to  spare.  We  understand  tliat  provision 
has  already  been  made  whereby  the  necessary  expenses  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  hence  we  hope  no  one  will  feel  compelled  to  remain 
Lway  from  mere  money  considerations. 

A  reference  to  the  program  on  another  page  of  the  Journ'al  will 
;how  that  the  subjects  chosen  for  discussion  are  quite  out  of  the  usual 
order.     The  Executive  Committee  have  presented  topics  which  have  a 
present  interest  and  we  trust  there  will  be  those  present  who  will  con- 
sider them  with  the  earnestness  and  breadth  which  their  importance 
—demands.     We  hope  the  twenty -second  session  of  the  State  Teachers' 
■Association  W\\\  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  its  his- 
Wtory. 
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The  Institute  was  called  to  order  at  Susaiiville,  Tuesday,  Oct,  2d»  by  Miss.  M» 
A.  Parks,  County  Super! ntendeot,  and  an  organization  effected  by  the  election  of 
Mrs,  Woodin  and  Mr.  Rarry  as  Vice  Presidents  and  Mr.  T.  C.  McDiamanl  as  Sec- 
retar>'.     At  roll  call  twenty -four  teachers  responded. 

The  Superintendent,  in  an  earnest  address^  set  forth  tbe  need  of  active  co- 
operation oil  the  part  of  the  teachers,  to  make  the  Institute  a  success.  Sbe  then 
introduced  Prof.  C.  H.  McGrew  of  San  Jose — Institute  Conductor — wlio  gave  an 
outline  of  the  work  he  proposed  to  take  up  in  tlie  Normal  Institute  and  showed 
its  advantages  over  the  old  method.  He  stated  that  this  would  be  the  first  Nor- 
laai  Institute  ever  held  in  California. 

In  the  afternoon,  Prof.   McGrew  presented  thelprinciple  that  "The  Rowing 
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Ipactty  and  unfolding  power  of  the  child  should  control  all  teaching/'    He 

len  gave  a  short   review  of  the  tiiistakeSp  dtflicuUies  mid  lests  tii  applymg  the 

ne  foregoing  principles.     He  believes  one  must  be  a  nfltnral  leader  ;  have  the 

9wer  to  engage  attention  and  be  a  careful  atudmt  of  human  nature  to  be  a  true 

eacher.     The  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  very  early  developed  i«  a  child,  and 

through  defective  home  training,   he  is  very  neatly  or  quite  devoid  of  coo- 

cience,  a  teacher's  first  aim  should  lie  to  awaken  iL     I^ler,  hv  ex]!  ;e 

ly  ways  of  treating  different  dispositions,  in  a  manner  which  con.  .* 

(hearers  that  hb  knowledge  was  practical,  rather  than  theorelica], 

WEDNESDAY. 
Prof  McGrew  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  opening  ezereiscft  of  the  school  were 
of  the  most  vital  ]m{>ortance.     He  would  open  the  school  with  '*  Memory  Qetns^" 
as  they  give  moral  and  spiritual  food,  and  have  a  most  elevating  influence.     He 
would  have  songs,  also,  of  a  cheerful  nature,  sung  every  morning. 

Tbe  Institute  was  then  divided  into  two  classes  for  instruction  in  teaching  read- 
ing— ^the  Primarj^  and  the  Grammar — the  former  under  charge  of  I*rof  McCrcir 
and  the  latter  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  In  the  Primary,  Prof  HcGrew 
spoke  of  the  need  of  concentration  in  all  our  work.  He  regarYled  I'rimaT}'  teacli* 
as  the  highest  of  all,  and  Uiat  the  truest  teaching  is  dene  in  Ihb 
radc.  Commence  instruction  by  the  use  of  symbols  ;  work  from  these  and  da 
:  confine  the  pupils  to  the  l>ook.  Use  iscripl ;  print  but  little.  Telling  anil 
beu  writing  the  story  of  their  reading  lesion  should  be  continued  until  half 
iirough  the  Third  Reader,  then  introduce  "Thought  Analysts/' 
In  teaching  Grammar  tirade  reading,  Miss  Parks  organized  her  di vision  and 
proceeded  as  in  ordinary  class  work,  calling  on  each  member  to  read  as  a  jiupil 
f%ho  has  not  given  much  thought  to  the  subject ;  herself  criticising  and  question 
tng  to  bring  out  the  true  thoughts. 
^H  After  recess.  Prof  McGrew  presented  to  the  class  the  subject  of  *' Language 
HN^'ork;**  also  'VLilerature  for  Country  Schools,**  and  *  Thought  Getting  aad 
^■ttttaght  £xp»ressing/*  In  illustrating  the  latter  principle,  he  cbo«e  the  **  Vtt- 
^H|^  Blacksmith,''  and  showed  how  it  should  occupy  a  portion  of  the  tittle  of  each 
^^^itation. 

^m    To  provide  deeper  and  more  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  lie  suggests 
their  sketching  some  of  the  objects  spoken  of  in  the  piece  under  consideratiott, 
^Iso  the  writing  of  the  stor)%  in  their  own  words,   from  memory.     ASiss  Park» 
jvised  her  clsssto  begin  language  work  as  sooti  as  a  child  ]»egins  school,  as  tbeti 
is  most  enthusiastic. 

In  the  afternoon,  Prof   McGrew  addressed  the  Institute,  the  subject  Ucing. 

f*  In  true  education  there  must  be  Act|uisition,  Thotight  and   Expression.     Ur 

tveloped   the  idea  that  ttue  education  must  be  acquired    through  the   three 

p'  Acquisitive  Powers" — Sense,  Perception  and  Mesnor>-.     The  powers  of  ohserva- 

pon,  if  properly  cultivated,  will  make  clear,  accurate  tljinking.     The  "Thinking 

[»wers**  were  classed  as  Imagination.  Comparisou,  Judgment,  Reas<»ning,  Cla^si- 

ution  and  Abstraction,     A  child  who  only  ifiints  is  not  educated.     He  must  be 

ble  to  express  what  he  thinks,  as  thought  not  expressed i&  of  no  benefit     The 

^*  Expressive  Powers*'  are  Voice,   Hand,   Action  and  Emotion.     The  world  has 

learned  the  lessen  that  the  noblest  thought  may  be  expressed  by  **  hand  expres* 

*ons/'     All-sided  expressions  should  be  taught,     Tnder  thii»  head  may  be  classed 

angiiage,  both  oral  and  written,  Drawing,  Making,  Model  in  ;^  and  Action* 
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Kor  the  cultivation  of  these  expressious  the  KincleT^^irteii  Method  is  the  best 
s«  thought  erpn'ssing  in  connection  with  tliought  >{:ettitig«     To  enter  the  **GreHt 
^txiple   of  Knowledge"    one    must    pass   through   three    arches — Observation, 
Tkiought  and  Expression— to  possess  a  true  mentality.     Objects  brought  into  the 

t'^^liool-room  should  be  used  to  cultivate  expression. 
Alessrs.  Fairfield,  Siftord  and  McGrew  and  Misses  Stile  and  Parks  then  entered 
*^lo  an  animated  discussion  on  the  different  methods  of  teaching.     In  a  discus* 
'ion  of  History,  Mr.  Barry  gave  his  plan  of  teaching. 

Professor  McGrew  did  not  belje\e  i«  the  study  of  dates  to  any  extent—a  few 
**ixportant  ones  will  do. 

He  said:  *' associate  your  dates  with  some  important  event  and|they  will  be 
*ore  easily  remembered." 

THURSDAY. 

Professor  McGrew*  opened  the  day's  eicercises  wMth  a  short  lesson  on  "  Memory 
Ciems"  from  the  "  Builders,  "  by  Longfellow,  after  whicht  instructtou  was  given 
in  the  two  divisions. 

The  Professor,  having  charge  of  the  Primary,  proceeded,  by  tlic  use  of  blocks 

9ktx\  other  forms,  to  illustrate  the  Kindergarten  method  of  teaching  the  elements 

of  numbers,  which  maybe  taught  as  early  in  life  un  the  elements  of  language,  or  at 

about  five  or  six  years  of  age.     A  child  learns  form  before  color.     Any  object  of 

cJull  color  will  receive  a  child's  notice  on  account  of  its  form — attractiv^eor  bright- 

colored  objects  by  both  form  and  color.     A  child's  mind,  in  grasping  a  knowledge 

©f  the  elements  of  numbers,  works  both  synthetically  and  analytically.     Hand 

culture  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  counting,    After  the  child  has  reached 

factoring,  he  may  be  made  to  understand   the  subject   \^ts  clearly  In^  the  use  of 

blocks.     During  his  address  he  d^velt  especially  upon  "objective  teaching." 

Miss  Parks  opened  her  work  on  Practical  Arithmetic  by  remarks  on  teaching 
combinations  of  numbers.  She  advis^ed  dwelling  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject 
and  upon  the  necessity  of  being  thorough.  The  very  common  fault  in  pupils  of 
working  for  aftS7iu*rs  was  seriously  condemned,  as  pupils  often  work  upon  wrong 
principles  simply  because  it  brings  the  answers.  Attention  was  called  to  the  im- 
portance of  giving  a  clear  understanding  of  Interest  and  Bank  Discount.  The 
Metric  system  should  be  thoroughly,taught  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  our  Arithmetic, 
as  being  the  coming  system  to  be  used  in  practical  life.  Teachers  should  encour- 
age and  cultivate  clear  and  accurate  thinking. 

The  practical  Hanking  and  Stock  Exchange  used  by  some  of  our  teachers  was 
highly  recommendecl  as  giving  a  broader  culture,  and  fitting  pupils  for  entering 
the  business  world.  An  animated  discussion  arose  as  how  best  to  teach  multipli- 
cation, the  idea  being  advanced  that  each  pupil  should  make  for  himself  a  table. 
Lead  him  to  observe  numbers  and  find  out  what  similarities  exist,  ivhich  may  be 
divided  by  certain   numbers. 

In  Uie  afternoon  Professor  McGrew  addressed  the  lusitute  on  "Sense  Culture 
and  Manual  Training  are  demanded  in  our  schools  by  the  nature  of  the  child  and 
the  aims  of  true  education." 

Our  schools  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  work  af  manual  training  and  kinder* 
garten  methods,  as  these  bring  out  the  natural  gifts  of  the  children  and  cuUivaXe 
them  to  Uie  highest  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  toinsitil  in- 
to the  mind  of  the  pupils,  truth,  honest}*,  cheerfulness,  sobriety,  patriotism  and 
all  those  elevatting  feelings  which  go  to  make  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood. 
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'  fell  tlianks  for  hfs  having  left  a,  larger  and  more  profitable  field  of  labor  to  come 
to  us  in  our  isolation  and  to  so  satisfactorily  conduct  our  Institute — giving  us  the 
H^Hefit  of  his  superior  knowledge  and  experience. 

Hesolved  :    That  we  further  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Secretary  and  his  assist - 
[a^^t  for  the  eflicient  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

Kesolved  :  That  we  also  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Mr*  Paddock  and  to 
U  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Institute. 
Resolved  :  That  we  all  leave  this  Institute  to  work  in  our  several  schools  w*ith 
""""^newed  zeal,  determined  to  profit  by  the  instructions  given  us,  and  that  our 
patrons  shall  6ee  good  results  from  our  earnest  endeavors, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Himt^KY, 
N,  J.  Barry, 

Al^EX  SlFFOUD, 

On  motion  the  Institute  then  adjourned  for  one  year, 

T.  C.  McDiAMOND,  Secretary. 
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ASSOCIA  TION. 


The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements   most 
2^ordially    invite    all    friends    interested     in    educational    work    to    be    present 
U  this  meeting  of  the  Association, 
The  County  Superintendents  wilt  hold  their  Biennial  Session  at  the  same  time 
[  place. 

First  Day. — Wrdnhsday,  December  26th, 

General  Assembly  me  els  in  Assrmbly  Chambft\ 
!  F,  M,  Calling  the  Association  to  order. — President  Albert  S,  Cook.  Invocation, 
— -Rev.  W.  C.  Merrill*  Sacramento.  Reading  of  abstract  of  minutes  of  last  ses- 
sion and  report  of  Executive  Committee— P.  M.  Fisher,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Alameda  County,  Appointment  of  committees.  Miscellaneous  business' 
8  P.  M. — Reception  tendered  to  the  Association  by  the  teachers  and  citizens  ot 
Sacramento,  at  which  addresses  of  welcome  will  be  ilcHvered  by  Governor  R.  W. 
Waterman  and  Mayor  Eugene  Gregory  of  Sacramento,  among  others,  and  a 
response  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  by  Ira  Moore,  Principal  Stale  Normal 
School,  Li>s  Angeles.  The  general  program  for  the  evening  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  I^ocal  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Second  Day,— THrRSDAv,  Deckmbkr  27th. 
AforHift)[  Session. 
9:15   to  9:45,— The  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  Public  Schools,     Horace 
Davis,  President  of  the  University  of  California. 

9*45  to  10:10 — High  School  criticism  of  Grammar  School  work,     Frank  Morton, 
Principal  Boys'  High  School,  San  Francisco. 

fo:io  to  10:30- — Discussion— D.  O.  Barto,  Los  Angeles;  Albert  Lyser,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  S.  A.  Chambers,  Oakland  High  School, 

10:50  to  10:5s. — Grammar  School  criticism  of  Primary  School  work.  ^E.  T.  Pierce 
Superi^utendeut  Public  Schools,  Pajsadena. 
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I  K>s  tM  1115.— Discussion— Mtss  Harriei  McCormick,  Sii|:etTfiCtl»iidg 
pjil  fif  Primary  Schools,  Sacramento  ;  Miss  M.  G^  l*ietpot:t»  San  juas. 

^11:15  to    12 — General  discussion,  each  speaker  to  be  hmited  to  fi%*r  niB] 
unless  the  Association  decides  to  j^ratit  htm  &u  additional  five  oiiauteTw 
I  .-ififrttoom  Sessi&H. 

1:30  to  2:50 — Atmtial  address  of  the  PresidenL 

aijo  to  3.^- What  would  be  gained  by  the  iocorpomtion  of  icdaslriml  trmbiiiig 
the  public   school  system  ?    James  G.  Kennedy,  President  Cogswell  SN>1 
College. 

3.10  3:50. — ^^Tiat  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  incorporation  of  industriaJ  trusa 
with  the  public  school  system  ?     Fred.   M.  Campbell,  Supenuietidrot  of 
Schools.  Oakland. 

3:30  to  4:30.— Election  of  officers  for  1889-    Reports  of  standing  commll 

MiRcellaneouft  business. 

Ei*etiiHg  Sesswn, 

7:30  to  8. — A  business  man*s  criticism   of  the  Public  SchooL    Speaker  to 
announced. 

8  to  8:30. — Discussion — S.  D.  Waterman*  Stockton,  J.  B.  AlcChesney.  Oakliii^ 
8:30  to  9.— The  Morali*fs  criticism  of  the  Public  School.    Rev.  C,  D.  B«fiai 

San  Francisco, 

9  to  9:30.— Discussion— A.  L.  Maun,  San  Francisco  ;  Chas  H,  AUcn.  Stil  J< 

TMtHt>  Day.— FktDAY,  December  iSth. 
Morning  Sfssian, 

9.15   to  9:45.— Discussion    on  industrial  training.     C.  J.  Plfttt,   Viec*Pri»dfil 
State  Normal  School,  I^s  Angeles;    D.  A.  Hayes,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Ust^ 
guage  and  I^iterature,  Uuiversiiy  of  the  Pacific. 
9:45  to  10. —General  discussion. 

10  to  10:30. — Report  on  President's  address,  with  discussion. 

10:30  to  II. — Report  of  the  Committee  ou  curriculum  of  Grammar  and  Primani 
Schools. 

II  to  11:30.— Discussion— O.  A.  Graven,  Red  Blufif;  C.H.  Murphy,  Visj^ii. 
f  1130  to  12, — Genera)  discussion. 

A/it*rnooH  Stssian, 
1:30  to  3. — ^Teachera'  readingtcircle  ;  address  and  reports  by  the  Presidennntl 
Secretary, 

3  to  3:30.— Scope  and  aim  of  the  Elementary  leaching  of  Science.    RSUt« 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Mechanics,  University  of  California. 

3:30  to  4-— Discussion— S.  P.  Meads;  Oakland;  Miss*  Belle  Duncan.  SiluuB, 
Josiah  Keep,  Mills  College. 

4  to  4:30,— The  office  of  the  school  trustee.     J,  L.  Wilsou,  Superintendent « 
Public  Schools,  Colusa  county. 

Evening  Stssitm, 
7:30  to  8,— What  are  the  respective  rights  atid  duties  of  pareuts  and  te»chcff  i» 
the   management  of  schools?      Ira   G.    Hoitt»    Stale   Superintendent  of  Publ^* 
Instruction. 

8  to  K:3o.  -Bv  what  method  can  the  teacher  best  educate  the  pareidtf    C  C 
Strattou,' President  of  Mills  College. 
830, — General  discussion. 

Foi  RHi  Day.— Saturday,  December  29th. 

Morn  ing  Stsxion . 

9:15  109:45. — Should  Kindergarten  work  be  pursued  alone»  or  in  connection  will' 
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build! ugs»  some  of  which  are  artistic  as 
well  as  convenient,  but  many  of  theni 
arc  simply  expensive.  The  country 
ftchool-house,  from  Maine  to  Califoniia. 
IS  generally  a  larjje  box  with  a  roof  ami 
windows,  and  if  any  attempt  is  made  at 
ontament  it  passes  as  an  effort  and  a 
failure.  In  this  book  we  have  a  large 
number  of  plans  and  elevations  which 
can  be  used  by  an  ordinary'  builder. 
Should  they  be  used  the  school-houses  of 
the  country  would  be  oniaments  instead 
of  eye-$ores.  This  book  should  be  placed 
in  the  School  District  Libraries. 


Treasure  Tkovk.  An  illustrated  mafr 
ftrine.  Published  at  25  Clinton  Place* 
New  York. 

This  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  fa- 
vor and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  num- 
bers— September,  Octolier  and  Novem- 
ber— which  have  already  appeared^  it 
will  achieve  success.  It  is  particular! v 
interesting  to  teachers  and  pupils,  as  it 
supplies  a  large  amount  of  matter  val- 
uablt?  for  supplemental  reading,  in  addi- 
tion to  articles  valuable  for  the  informa- 
tion they  contain.  Terms,  |i.oo  per 
year  ;  single  copy,  10  cents. 


Cboix  de  Contes  de  DArDET.     Select 

French  Texts.  Selected  and  edited  by 
William  Price.  14.  A.  Published  by 
Charles  H.  Killjom,  5 Somerset  street* 
Boston.     Price,  15  cents. 


A  y u 1 3t  M  A  N !  A  t  of  th c  Theory  aud  P rac- 
tice  of  Teaching.     Bv  Albt^rt  P.  South- 
wick,     Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  author  gives  a  sjfries  of  over  fiv^ 
hundred   questions  wttn  their  answerst 
on  the  topics  upon  which  teachers  are  re- 
quired ordinarily  to  pass  an  examination* 

Vale     Lectures    on    the    Spkdav 
SCHOOI,.       The    Sunday    School— its 
Origin,  Mission,    Methods  and  Auxil- 
iaries.    Lectures  before  the   Yale   Di- 
viuilv  School    for    [8Sy.      Bv    H.   Clay 
Trumbull.     Publishe<l  by  John  1).  Wat- 
tles, Philadelphia.     Price,  1 1.50. 
In  this  volume  are  collected  a  series 
often  lectures,  delivered  before  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  on   the   origin,   growth 
and    methods    of  the    Sunday    School, 
When  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
subject  aud  the  eminent   fitness  of  the 
author  for  treating  it  in  abroad  and  cath- 
olic spirit,  the  conclusion   naturally  fol- 


lows that  the  book  must  be  a  %« 

one  to  all  of  our  readers  who  \ 
tercsted  in    Sunday    School 

Hon  of  tlic  book  bcAis  < 
n.     It  is  printed  on  nod] 

V. ....  1,..;^L  tyi>e  and  arranged  for  1 
ence. 


Charming  Soxes   fok    Lit 
BLERS.     A   selection   of  ser 
songs,  arranged   for  the   ptoQoorl 
monium.  By   George  Gill.     Public 
by  thejBosto'n  SchooljSupply  Co 
15  Bromfield  street. 


The  Child's  Sonc  Book,  for  \ 
and  home  circles^  Br  Maty  ] 
ton,  Publishetl  by  A.  L  Banie 
New  York  and  Chicago. 


A  pRiMHR  OF  Memory  Gsms.  i 

especially  for  schools.  By ' 
Washington  Hass,  A.  M-  LL.  f 
lished    bv    C.  W.   Bardeeii,  \ 

N.  Y. 


The  Song  C-  A  ColltctiuM 

Standard  S'  chc»ol  and  Bobb 

Compiled  anu  ]»ui.nsiicd  by  C  W.  1 
decn,  Syrcuse,  N.  Y. 


BxGUSH    GRaMMAK.     Califomti  S 
Series  of  Text  Books.     C 

der  the  direction  of  the  Si  ''I 

Education.     Printed  at  the  >v.\xy^  t 

ing  Office  in  Sacramento. 

The  paper,  binding  and  p*--^  - 
this  book  is  all  that  can  be 
arrangement  of  the  matter  i^ 
and  the  presentation  of  impoi 

in  oold- faced  type  ist  commendal 

subject  IS  divided  into  two  paili^ 
Part  I  the  sentence  and  it**  parti,  atft 
.sidered,  the  kinds  of  s. 
jcct,  predicate,  phrase 
etc.;  occupying  the  m^i  ^i 
pages.  In  Part  II  the  pupil  isini 
to  the  Paris  of  Sjjcech  and  rule* 
modifications.  Abundant  exercises 
given  in  false  syntax  and  in  the  coTi*ti  _ 
tion  of  sentences  in  illustration  ofK'i^«» 
principles.  Much  attention  is  pv^  *^p 
parsing.     The  book   t!  '  -^ 

abstracts  for  re\'iew  an  ^ 

ou  letter-writing  aud  puiivt 


llrlLli.>U> 


The  Inskr  TIoush.  .\  novel,  by  Wi^ 
ter  Besant,  Published  by  Ilarper  ffiu 
Brothers^  New  York. 
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